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INTRODUCTION  —  (1832.) 


The  busy  period  of  the  ^eat  Civil  War  was  one  in  which  the  character 
and  genius  of  different  parties  were  most  brilliantly  displayed,  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  incidents  which  took  place  on  either  side  were  of  a  striking  and 
extraordinary  character,  and  afforded  ample  foundation  for  fictitious  com- 
position. The  author  had  in  some  measure  attempted  such  in  Peveril  of 
the  Peak ;  but  the  scene  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  mingled 
with  other  national  differences,  which  left  him  still  at  uberty  to  glean  an- 
other harvest  out  of  so  ample  a  store. 

In  these  circumstances,  some  wonderful  adventures  which  happened  at 
Woodstock  in  the  year  1649,  occurred  to  him  as  something  he  haa  long  ago 
read  of,  although  he  was  unable  to  tell  where,  and  of  which  the  hint  .ap- 
peared sufficient,  although,  doubtless,  it  might  have  been  much  better 
Landled  if  the  author  had  not,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  lost  every  thing  like  an 
accurate  recollection  of  the  real  story. 

It  was  not  until  about  this  period,  namely,  1831,  that  the  author,  being 
called  upon  to  write  this  Introduction,  obtained  a  general  account  of  what 
really  happened  upon  the  marvellous  occasion  in  question,  in  a  work  termed 
**  The  £very-dav  Book,"  published  by  Mr.  Hone,  and  full  of  curious  anti- 
quarian research,  the  object  being  to  give  a  variety  of  original  information  con- 
cerning manners  illustrated  by  curious  instances,  rarely  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Among  other  matter,  Mr.  Hone  quotes  an  article  from  the  British  Magazine 
for  1747,  in  the  following  words,  and  which  is  probably  the  document  which 
the  author  of  Woodstock  had  formerly  perusea,  although  he  was  unable  to 
refer  to  the  source  of  his  information.  The  tract  is  entitled,  "  The  Genuine 
History  of  the  good  Devil  of  Woodstock,  famous  in  the  world,  in  the  year 
1649,  and  never  accounted  fur,  or  at  all  understood  to  this  time." 

The  teller  of  this  *'  genuine  history''  proceeds  verbatim  as  follows : — 

"Some  original  paners  having  lately  fallen  into  my  hands,  under  the 
name  of  ^Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Memorable  Joseph  Collins  of  Oxford, 
commonly  known  by  •  the  name  of  Funny  Joe,  and  now  inUsiid!^  tcMC  >i)bi^ 
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press,'  I  was  extremely  delighted  to  find  in  them  a  circumstantial  and  uii* 
questionable  account  of  the  most  famous  of  all  invisible  agents,  so  well 
known  in  the  year  1649,  under  the  name  of  the  Good  Devil  of  Woodstock, 
and  even  adored  by  the  people  of  that  place,  for  the  vexation  and  distress 
it  occasioned  some  people  they  were  not  much  pleased  with.  As  this  famous 
story,  though  related  by  a  thousand  people,  and  attested  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  by  people  of  rank,  learning,  and 
reputation,  of  Oxford  and  the  adjacent  towns,  has  never  yet  beeu  generally 
accounted  for,  or  at  all  understood,  and  is  perfectly  explained,  in  a  manner 
that  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  in  these  papers,  I  could  not  refuse  my  readers 
the  pleasure  it  gave  me  in  reading." 

Tnere  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  tnat,  in  the  year  1649,  a  number  of  inci- 
dents, supposed  to  be  supernatural,  took  place  at  the  King's  palace  of  Wood- 
stock, which  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament  were  then  and  there  endea- 
vouring to  dilapidate  and  destroy.  The  account  of  this  by  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves,  or  under  their  authority,  was  repeatedly  published,  and, 
in  particular,  is  inserted  as  relation  sixth  of  Satan's  Invisiole  World  Dis- 
covered, by  George  Sinclair,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Glasgow,  an  ap- 
proved collector  of  such  tales. 

It  was  the  object  of  neither  of  the  great  political  parties  of  that  day  to 
discredit  this  narrative,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  both  to  the  cavauers 
and  roundheads ;  the  former  conceiving  that  the  license  eiven  to  the  demons, 
was  in  consequence  of  the  impious  desecration  of  the  King's  furniture  and 
apartments,  so  that  the  citizens  of  Woodstock  almost  adored  the  supposed 
spirits,  as  avengers  of  the  cause  of  royalty ;  while  the  friends  of  the  Par- 
liament, on  the  other  hand,  imputed  to  the  malice  of  the  fiend  the  obstruo- 
tion  of  the  pious  work,  as  they  jud^d  that  which  thej  had  in  hand. 

At  the  nsk  of  prolonging  a  curious  quotation,  I  include  a  page  or  two 
from  Mr.  Hone's  Every-day  Book. 

"  The  honourable  the  Commissioners  arrived  at  Woodstock  manor-house, 
October  13th,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  the  King's  own  rooms.  His 
Muesty's  bed-chamber  they  made  their  kitchen,  the  council-hall  their  pantry, 
and  the  presence-chamber  was  the  place  where  thej  sat  for  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness. His  Majesty's  dining-room  they  made  their  Vood-yaro,  and  stowed 
it  with  no  other  wood  but  that  of  the  famous  Royal  Oak  from  the  High 
Park,  which,  that  nothing  might  be  left  with  the  name  of  the  King  about 
it^  they  had  dug  up  by  the  roots  and  bundled  up  into  fagots  for  their  firing. 

"  October  16Si.  This  day  they  first  sat  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  In 
the  midst  of  their  first  debate  there  entered  a  lar^  black  dog,  (as  they 
thought,)  which  made  a  terrible  howling,  overturned  two  or  three  of  their 
ohairs,  and  doine  some  other  damage,  went  under  the  bed,  and  there  gnawed 
the  cords.  The  door  this  while  continued  constantly  shut,  when,  afler  some 
two  or  three  hours,  Giles  Sharp,  their  secretary,  looking  under  the  bed,  per- 
ceived that  the  creature  was  vanished,  and  that  a  plate  of  meat  that  the  ser- 
vants had  hid  there  was  untouched,  and  showing  them  to  their  honours,  they 
were  all  convinced  that  there  could  be  no  real  dog  concerned  in  the  case  ; 
the  said  Giles  also  deposed  on  oath,  that,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  there 
was  not 

'*  October  17th.  As  they  were  this  day  sitting  at  dinner  in  a  lower  room, 
they  heard  plainly  the  noise  of  persons  walking  over  head,  though  they 
well  knew  the  doors  were  all  locked,  and  there  could  be  none  there.  Pre- 
sently after  they  heard  also  all  the  wood  of  the  Kin^s  Oak  brought  by 
parcels  from  the  dining-room,  and  thrown  with  great  violence  into  the  pre- 
sence-chamber, as  also  the  chairs,  stools,  tables,  and  other  furniture,  forcibly 
«  hurled  about  the  room,  their  own  papers  of  the  minutes  of  their  transac- 
tions torn,  and  the  ink-glass  broken.  ^  When  all  this  had  some  time  ceased, 
the  said  Giles  proposed  to  enter  first  into  these  rooms,  and,  in  presence  of 
ths  Oommissiooers,  of  whom  he  received  ths  ksy,  hs  opened  ths  door  and 
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entered  the  room,  their  honoars  following  him.  He  there  found  the  wood 
strewed  about  the  room,  the  chairs  tossed  about  and  broken,  the  papers 
torn,  and  the  ink-glass  broken  over  them  all  as  they  had  heard,  yet  no  toot- 
steps  appeared  of  any  person  wha^tbver  being  there,  nor  had  the  doors  ever . 
been  opened  to  admit  or  let  oat  any  persons  since  their  honours  were  last 
there.  It  was  therefore  voted,  nem.  can.,  that  the  person  who  did  this  mie- 
chief  could  have  entered  no  other  way  than  at  tne  key-hole  of  the  said 
doors. 

*'  In  the  night  following  this  same  day,  the  said  Qiles,  and  two  other  of 
the  Commissioners'  servants,  as  they  were  in  bed  in  the  same  room  with 
their  honours,  had  their  bed's  feet  lifted  up  so  much  higher  than  their  heads, 
that  they  expected  to  have  their  necks  broken,  and  then  they  were  let  fall 
at  once  with  such  violence  as  shook  them  up  from  the  bed  to  a  good  dis- 
tance ;  and  this  was  repeated  many  times,  their  honours  being  amazed  speo* 
tators  of  it.  In  the  momine  the  bedsteads  were  found  cracked  and  broken, 
and  the  sud  Giles  and  his  fellows  declared  they  were  sore  to  the  bones  with 
the  tossing  and  jolting  of  the  beds. 

"  October  19th.  £i  they  were  all  in  bed  together,  the  candles  were  all 
blown  out  together  with  a  sulphurous  smell,  and  instantly  many  trenchers 
of  wood  were  hurled  about  the  room ;  and  one  of  them  putting  his  head 
above  the  clothes,  had  not  less  than  six  thrown  at  him,  which  wounded  him 
Very  grievously.  In  the  morning  the  trenchers  were  all  found  lyinff  about 
the  room,  and  werd  observed  to  be  the  same  they  had  eatea  on  the  day 
before,  none  being  found  remaining  in  the  pantry. 

"  October  20th.  This  nieht  the  candles  were  put  out  as  before ;  the  cur- 
tains of  the  bed  in  which  Uieir  honours  lay,  were  drawn  to  and  fro  many 
times  with  great  violence :  their  honours  received  many  cruel  blows,  and 
were  much  bruised  beside,  with  eight  great  pewter  dishes,  and  three  dozen 
wooden  trenchers,  which  were  thrown  on  the  oed,  and  afterwards  heard  roll- 
ing about  the  room. 

*'  Many  times  also  this  night  they  heard  the  forcible  falling  of  many  faeots  • 
by  their  bedside,  but  in  the  morning  no  fagots  were  found  there,  no  disnes 
or  trenchers  were  there  seen  either ;  and  the  aforesaid  Qiles  attests,  that  by 
their  different  arranging  in  the  pantry,  they  had  assuredly  been  taken 
thence,  and  after  put  there  again. 

**  October  21st.  The  keeper  of  their  ordinary  and  his  bitch  lay  with 
them :  This  night  they  had  no  disturbance. 

**  October  22.  Candles  put  out  as  before.  They  had  the  said  bitch  with 
them  again,  but  they  were  not  by  that  protected ;  the  bitch  set  up  a  very 
piteous  cry;  the  clothes  of  their  beds  were  all  pulled  off,  and  the  bricks, 
without  any  wind,  were  thrown  off  the  chimney  tops  into  the  midst. 

*'  October  24.  The  candles  put  out  as  before.  They  thought  all  the  wood 
of  the  King's  Oak  was  violentiy  thrown  down  by  their  bedsides ;  they  counted 
sixty-four  fagots  that  fell  with  great  violence,  and  some  hit  and  shook  the 
bed, — but  in  the  momine  none  were  found  there,  nor  the  door  of  the  room 
opened  in  which  the  said  fagots  were. 

"  October  25.  The  candles  put  out  as  before.  The  curtains  of  the  bed 
in  the  drawing-room  were  many  times  forcibly  drawn ;  the  wood  thrown  out 
as  before ;  a  terrible  crack  like  thunder  was  heard ;  and  one  of  the  servants, 
running  to  see  if  his  master  was  not  killed,  found,  at  hip  return,  three  dozen 
trenchers  laid  smoothlv  upon  his  bed  under  the  quilt. 

"  October  26.  The  beds  were  shaken  as  before,  the  windows  seemed  all 
broken  to  pieces,  and  elass  fell  in  vast  quantities  all  about  the  room.  In 
the  morning  they  found  the  windows  all  whole,  but  the  floor  strewed  with 
broken  glass,  which  they  gathered  and  laid  by. 

*'  October  29.  At  midnight  candles  went  out  as  before,  something  walked 
majestically  through  the  room  and  opened  and  shut  the  window;  great 
stones  were  thrown  violentiy  into  the  room,  some  whereof  fell  on  \ih^  xiodA^ 
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Others  on  the  floor ;  and  about  a  quarter  after  one,  a  noise  was  heard  as  of 
forty  cannon  discharged  together,  and  again  repeated  at  about  eight  minutes' 
distance.  This  alarmed  and  raised  all  the  neighbourhood,  who,  coming  into 
their  honours'  room,  gathered  up  the  great  stones,  four  score  in  number, 
many  of  them  like  common  pebbles  and  boulters,  and  laid  them  by,  where 
they  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day,  at  a  comer  of  the  adjoining  field.  This 
noise,  like  the  discharge  of  cannon,  was  heard  throughout  the  country  for 
sixteen  miles  round.  During  these  noises,  which  were  heard  in  both  rooms 
together,  both  the  Commissioners  and  their  servants  gave  one  another  over 
for  lost,  and  cried  out  for  help ;  and^  Giles  Sharp,  snatching  up  a  sword,  had 
wellnigh  killed  one  of  their  honours,  taking  him  for  the  spirit  as  he  came 
in  his  shirt  into  the  room.  While  they  were  together,  the  noise  was  con- 
tinued, and  part  of  the  tiling  of  the  house,  and  all  the  windows  of  an  upper 
room,  were  taken  away  with  it. 

"  October  30.  Something  walked  into  the  chamber,  treading  like  a  bear ; 
it  walked  many  times  about,  then  threw  the  warming-pan  violently  upon 
the  floor,  and  so  bruised  it,  that  it  was  spoiled.  Vast  quantities  of  glass 
were  now  thrown  about  the  room,  and  vast  numbers  of  n^at  stones  and 
horse's  bones  were  thrown  in ;  these  were  all  found  in  the  morning,  and 
the  floors,  beds,  and  walls  were  all  much  damaged  by  the  violence  they  were 
thrown  in. 

'*  November  1.  Candles  were  placed  in  all  parts  of  the  room,  and  a  great 
fire  made.  At  midnight,  the  candles  all  yet  burning,  a  noise  like  the  burst 
of  a  cannon  was  heara  in  the  room,  and  the  bumine  billets  were  tossed  all 
over  the  room  and  about  the  beds ;  and  had  not  their  nonours  called  in  Qiles 
and  his  fellows,  the  house  had  assuredly  been  burnt.  An  hour  after  the 
candles  went  out,  as  usual,  the  clack  of  many  cannon  was  heard,  and  many 
pailfuls  of  green  stinking  water  were  thrown  on  their  honours  in  bed ;  great 
stones  were  also  thrown  in  as  before,  the  bed-curtains  and  bed-steads  torn  and 
broken :  the  windows  were  now  all  really  broken,  and  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood alarmSd  with  the  noises ;  nay,  the  very  rabbit-stealers,  that  were  abroad 
that  night  in  the  warren,  were  so  frightened  at  the  dismal  thundering,  that 
they  fled  for  fear  and  left  their  ferrets  behind  them. 

"  One  of  their  honours  this  nieht  spoke,  and  in  the  name  of  God  asked 
what  it  was,  and  why  it  disturbed  them  so?  No  answer  was  given  to  this ; 
but  the  noise  ceased  for  a  while,  when  the  spirit  came  again,  and  as  they 
all  agreed,  brought  with  it  seven  devils  worse  than  itself.  One  of  the  ser- 
vants now  light^  a  large  candle  and  set  it  in  the  doorway  between  the  two 
chambers,  to  see  what  passed;  and  as  he*  watched  it,  he  plainly  saw  a 
hoof  striking  the  candle  and  candlestick  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
afterwards  makine  three  scrapes  over  the  snuff  of  the  candle,  to  scrape  it 
out  Upon  this,  the  same  person  was  so  bold  as  to  draw  a  sword ;  but  he 
had  scarce  got  it  out,  when  he  perceived  another  invisible  hand  had  hold  of 
it  too,  and  pulled  with  him  for  it,  and  at  last  prevailing,  struck  him  so  vio> 
lently  on  the  head  with  the  pommel,  that  he  fell  down  for  dead  with  the 
blow.  At  this  instant  was  heard  another  burst  like  the  discharge  of  the 
broadside  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  at  about  a  minute  or  two's  distance  each, 
no  less  than  nineteen  more  such :  these  shook  the  house  so  violently,  that 
they  expected  every  moment  it  would  fall  upon  their  heads.  The  neigh- 
bours on  this  were  all  alarmed,  and,  running  to  the  house,  they  all  joined 
in  prayer  and  psalm-singing,  during  which  the  noise  continued  in  the  other 
rooms,  and  the  discharge  of  cannon  without,  though  nobody  was  there." 

Dr.  Plot  concludes  his  relation  of  this  memorable  eventf  with  observing, 
that,  though  tricks  have  often  been  played  in  affairs  of  this  kind,  many  of 
these  things  are  not  reconcilable  with  juggling;  such  as,  1st,  The  loud 

*  Probsbljr  Uiis  part  wm  ttao  played  bf  Stuurj),  who  wm  th«  refalar  ghast-M«r  of  Um  pu^. 
t  In  hk  Nator^  Hiatory  ct  OxfbnUhira. 
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noises  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  make,  without  instrameDts  which  were 
not  there ;  2d,  The  tearing  and  breaking  of  the  beds ;  3d,  The  throwing 
about  the  fire;  4th,  The  hoof  treading  out  the  candle;  and,  5th,  The 
Btriving  for  the  sword,  and  the  blow  the  man  received  from  Uie  pommel 
of  it. 

To  show  how  great  men  are  sometimes  deceived,  we  may  recur  to  a  tract, 
entitled  '*  The  Secret  Higtory  of  the  Good  DemL  of  Woodstock,"  in  which  we 
find  it,  under  the  author's  own  hand,  that  he,  Joseph  CoUins,  commonly 
caUed  Funny  Joe,  was  himself  this  very  devil ;  —  that,  under  the  feigned 
name  of  Giles  Sharp,  he  hired  himself  as  a  servant  to  the  Commissioners : 
—  that  by  the  help  of  two  friends  —  an  unknown  trapdoor  in  the  ceiline  of 
the  bed-chamber — and  a  pound  of  common  gunpowder,  he  played  all  these 
ex^«ordinary  tricks  by  himself ;  —  that  his  fellow-servants,  whom  he  had 
introduced  on  purpose  to  assist  him,  had  lifted  up  their  own  beds,  and  that 
the  candles  were  contrived,  by  -a  common  trick  of  gunpowder,  to  be  extin- 
guished at  a  certidn  time. 

The  dog  who  beean  the  farce  was,  as  Joe  swore,  no  dog  at  all,  but  trulj 
a  bitch,  wno  had  snortly  before  whelped  in  that  room,  and  made  all  this 
dlsfcurlMUice  in  seekine  for  her  puppies ;  and  which,  when  she  had  served 
hia  puTDO^  he  (Joe  Sharp,  or  Collms)  let  out,  and  then  looked  for.  The 
story  ot  Uie  hoof  and  sword  he  himself  bore  witness  to,  and  was  never 
suspected  as  to  the  truth  of  them,  though  mere  fictions.  By  the  trapdoor 
hifl  friends  let  down  stones,  fagots,  glass,  water,  &c.,  which  they  either  left 
there,  or  drew  up  again,  as  ^st  suited  his  purpose ;  and  by  this  way  let 
themselves  in  and  ou^  without  opening  the  doors,  or  goine  through  the  Key- 
holes ;  and  all  the  noises  described,  he  declares  he  made  by  placing  quanti- 
ties of  white  gunpowder  over  pieces  of  burning  charcoal,  on  plates  of  tin, 
which,  as  they  melted,  exploded  with  a  violent  noise. 

I  am  very  nappy  in  havine  an  opportunity  of  setting  history  right  about 
these  remarkable  events,  and  would  not  have  the  reader  disbelieve  my  au- 
thor's account  of  them,  from  his  naming  either  white  gunpowder  exploding 
when  melted,  or  his  making  the  earth  about  the  pot  take  fire  of  its  own 
accord;  since,  however  improbable  these  accounts  may  appear  to  some 
readers,  and  whatever  secrets  they  might  be  in  Joe's  time,  they  are  now 
well  known  in  chemistry.  As  to  the  last,  there  needs  only  to  mix  an  equal 
quantity  of  iron  filings,  finely  powdered,  and  powder  of  pure  brimstone, 
and  ma!ke  them  into  a  paste  witn  fair  water.  This  paste,  when  it  hath  lain 
together  about  twenty-six  hours,  will  of  itself  take  fire,  and  bum  all  the 
sulphur  away  with  a  blue  flame  and  a  bad  smell.  For  the  others,  what  he 
calls  white  gunpowder  is  plainly  the  thundering  powder  called  by  our  che- 
mists pulvis  ftuminans.  It  is  composed  of  three  parts  of  saltpetre,  two 
parts  of  pearl  ashes  or  salt  of  tartar,  and  one  part  of  flower  of  brimstone, 
mixed  together  and  beat  to  a  fine  powder ;  a  small  quantity  of  this  held  on 
the  point  of  a  knife  over  a  candle,  will  not  go  off  till  it  melt,  and  then  it 
gives  a  report  like  that  of  a  pistol ;  and  this  he  might  easily  dispose  of  in 
larger  quantities,  so  as  to  make  it  explode  of  itself,  while  he,  the  said  Joe, 
was  wiUi  his  masters. 

Such  is  the  explanation  of  the  ghostly  adventures  of  Woodstock,  as  trans- 
ferred by  Mr.  Hone  from  the  pages  of  the  old  tract,  termed  the  Authentic 
Memoirs  of  the  memorable  Joseph  Collins  of  Oxford,  whose  courage  and 
lo^^alty  were  the  only  wizards  which  conjured  up  those  strange  and  sur- 
prising apparitions  and  works  of  spirits,  which  passed  as  unquestionable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  ot  Dr.  Plot,  ana  other  authors 
of  credit.  The  pulvis  fulminans,  the  secret  principle  he  made  use  of,  is 
now  known  to  every  apothecary's  apprentice. 

If  my  memory  be  not  treacherous,  the  actor  of  these  wonders  made  use 
of  his  skill  in  fire-works  upon  the  following  remarkable  occasion.  The 
Commitaioners  had  not»  in  their  zeal  for  the  public  service,  overlooked  their 
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own  private  interests,  and  a  deed  was  drawn  up  upon  parchment,  recording 
the  snare  and  nature  of  the  advantages  which  the^  privately  agreed  to  con- 
cede to  ^ach  other ;  at  the  same  time,  they  were,  it  seems,  loth  to  intrust  to 
any  one  of  their  number  the  keeping  of  a  document  in  which  all  were 
equally  concerned. 

They  hid  the  written  agreement  within  a  flower-pot,  in  which  a  shrub 
concealed  it  from  the  eyes  of  any  chance  spectator.  But  the  rumour  of  the 
apparitions  having  gone  abroad,  curiositr  drew  many  of  the  neighbours  to 
Woodstock,  and  some  in  particular,  to  whom  the  knowledge^  of  this  agree- 
ment would  have  afforded  matter  of  scandal ;  as  the  Commissioners  received 
these  guests  in  the  saloon  where  the  flower-pot  was  placed,  a  match  was 
suddenly  set  to  some  fire-works  placed  there  oy  Sharp  the  secretary.  The 
flower-pot  burst  to  pieces  with  the  concussion,  or  was  prepared  so  as  to  ex- 
plode of  itself,  and  the  contract  of  the  Commissioners,  bearing  testimony  to 
their  private  roguery,  was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  visitors  assembled. 
If  I  have  recollected  this  incident  accurately — for  it  is  more  than  forty  years 
since  I  perused  the  tract — it  is  probable,  that  in  omitting  it  from  the  novel, 
I  may  also  have  passed  over,  from  want  of  memory,  other  matters  which 
might  have  made  an  essential  addition  to  the  story.  Nothine,  indeed,  is 
more  certain,  than  that  incidente  which  are  real,  preserve  an  infinite  advan- 
tage in  works  of  this  nature  over  such  as  are  fictitious.  The  tree,  however, 
must  remain  where  it  has  fallen. 

Having  occasion  to  be  in  London  in  October  1831, 1  made  some  researches 
in  the  Bntish  Museum,  and  in  that  rich  collection,  with  the  kind  assistance 
of  the  Keepers,  who  manage  it  with  so  much  credit  to  themselves  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  public,  I  recovered  two  original  pamphlets,  which  contain  % 
full  account  of  the  phenomena  at  Woodstock  in  lo49.*  The  first  is  a  satirical 
poem,  published  in  that  year,  which  plainly  shows  that  the  legend  was  cur- 
rent among  the  people  m  the  very  snape  m  which  it  was  afterwards  made 
public.  I  nave  not  found  the  explanation  of  Joe  Collins,  which,  as  men- 
tioned by  Bir.  Hone,  resolves  the  whole  into  confederacy.  It  mieht,  how- 
ever, be  recovered  by  a  stricter  search  than  I  had  leisure  for.  In  £e  mean- 
time, it  may  be  observed,  that  neither  the  name  of  Joe  Collins,  nor  Sharp, 
occurs  among  the  dramaiu  personcc  given  in  these  tracts,  published  when 
he  might  have  been  endangered  by  any  thine  which  directed  suspicion  to- 
wards him,  at  least  in  1649,  and  perhaps  might  have  exposed  him  to  danger 
even  in  1660,  from  the  malice  of  a  powerful  though  defeated  faction. 

Iff  uittyiMf  1882. 
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THB  WOODSTOCK  SCUFFLB; 


r  SBXADTVLL  APPABITIOirB  THAT  WKRB  LATBLT  BUlfV  IH  THI  VAITirOB-ROVIB  OF 
WOODtTOCK,  mSBB  OXFORD,  TO  THK  ORBAT  TIRROR  AlTD  WOVDBRFTTL 
▲XAXXMBIIT  OF  ALL  TBBRB  THAT  DID  BXBOLD  THBX. 

tPrintad  fa  Um  ywr  16«9.   4to.] 


II  W««  m  IMBdOT  If  0 

Aad  BoC  of  woodan  and  Mruce  riahl 

r«r  •▼*qr  wbara  raeh  thiDfo  ailVisftta 

Foore  people, 

Ttat  HMB  ere  eT*B  at  their  wtta*  end : 
God  jvdgnieBts  er^  where  doth  mm, 
Aad  yet  we  doo*l  oor  lirw  amend. 
Bat  tipple. 

And  eweare,  aad  lie.  and  cheat,  and » 

Becanee  the  world  shall  drown  no  okore, 
Aiif  BojndgiBeiita  were  in  store 
Bat  water; 


Bat  bv  the  etoviee  which  I  telU 
Toall  heare  of  terrora  cooie  from  hell. 
And  firee,  and  shapee  most  terrible 
For  matter. 

It  is  not  lomr  anioe  that  a  child 
Spake  from  the  groond  m  a  lane  field. 
And  made  the  people  almost  wild 

That  heard  it, 

or  which  there  is  a  printed  book. 
Whersia  each  man  the  tnith  may  look , 
If  children  speak,  the  matter'k  took^ 
FoTTcrdict 

Bat  this  is  stranger  than  that  Toice, 
The  wonder^  peeter,  and  the  nofse : 
And  things a^iears to men^not  boysa. 
At  iV(Dedslocft; 

Where  Xessawnd  had  once  a  bower. 
To  keep  her  from  Qoeen  fUtiMur, 
Aad  had  oscap'd  her  povs'nous  power 
Bjr  good-lock. 

Bat  flite  had  otherwise  decreed. 
And  WooiMock  Mannor  saw  a  deed, 
Which  is  in  BottiMiM  or  ^^ml 

Chro-nided ; 

Bot  neither  BoUtnihid  nor  8tom, 
Nor  no  hiatMiana  soch  things  show, 
TlKKigh  in  them  wtiodeni  we  well  1l 
Are  pickled; 

For  nothinir  else  is  history 

Bot  pickle  of  antioaity, 

Where  things  ars  Kept  in  memory 

From  stincking. 

Which  oiherwaies  woold  hare  lain  dead. 
As  in  oblivioo  baried, 
Whirh  now  yoa  may  call  into  head 
With  I      ■ 


The  drsadfbll  story,  which  is  tme. 
And  now  committed  onto  riew, 
By  better  pen,  had  it  iu  doe, 

Shuald  see  light 

Bot  I.  oootented,  doe  indite, 
Not  things  of  wit,  bat  things  of  right : 
Yoo  can^  expect  that  things  that  fright 
Shoukl  delighL 

O  hearken,  thersixe,  hark  aad  shake ! 
My  Terr  pea  aad  hand  doth  qnakel 
l^^ile  1  the  troa  reUtioo  make 

O-  th'  wonder. 


Which  hath  loi«  time,  aad  still  s 

Unto  the  State's  Commissiaaen. 

And  pau  them  ia  their  bede  to  fssna 

From  oader. 

They  eome.  good  mea.  impMId  by  4i>  fl 
To  een  the  leads  of  Charlee  the  lale, 
And  there  they  lay,  and  Uxm  did  waM 
Fbr«* 


Ton  may  hare  easy  psa*woiths,  woods. 
Lands.  Tenlon,  hooaeholdstaf.  and  goods. 
They  little  thoogfat  of  docs  that  woaVl 
There  i 


Bat  when  they'd  eopM,  awl  fhlly  M, 
They  set  op  rsnmants  and  to  bed. 
Where  soaree  they  had  laM  down  a  head 
To  ilamber, 

Bat  that  their  beds  were  hear'd  on  high ; 
They  thooght  some  dog  onder  did  lie. 
And  meant  i' th' chamber  (fie,  fie,  fie, 


To 

Some  thought  the  canning  cor  did  meaa 
To  eat  their  matton  (which  was  leaa) 
Ressrr'd  for  breaklhst,  for  the  men 
Were  thrifty 

And  op  one  rises  in  his  shirt. 
Intending  the  slie  car  to  hart. 
And  forty  thrasts  made  at  hnn  for\ 
Or  fifty. 

But  empty  came  his  sword  again. 
He  Iband  he  thrnst  hot  all  in  vain; 
The  matton  safe,  hee  went  amain 
To's  follow. 

And  now  (assored  all  was  well) 
llie  bed  agam  began  to  swell. 
The  men  were  flighted,  and  did  amall 
O'th' yellow. 

From  hearing,  now  the  deaths  It  ptaflkt 
The  men,  for  nare,  together  stack. 
And  in  their  sweat  each  other  daekt 
They  wahed 

A  thoosand  times  that  it  wars  day; 
Tis  sare  the  divell  I  Let  as  pray. 
They  pray'd  amain ;  and,  as  tb^  say, 

Approach  of  day  dkl  deers  the  doabt, 
For  all  derotions  were  ran  oat. 
They  now  wazt  strong  and  something  stott. 
One  peaked 

Under  Tlie  bed,  bat  noaght  was  there ; 
He  Tiew'd  the  chamber  er'ry  where. 
Nothing  apear'd  but  what,  for  fears, 
Tbey  leaked. 

Their  stomschs  then  rstum'd  apaoe, 
1  in  the  plaoe, 


lliey  found  the  matton 
And  fell  anto  it  with  a 


eraoe. 
They 


Uaghed 


Each  at  the  other's  pannick  feare. 
And  each  his  bed-fellow  did  Jeere, 
And  having  sent  for  ale  aad  ' 
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And  flhm  tJbnmA  Um  nimiDoiw  wvat, 
Wholl  bay  king'a-Uiid  o*  th*  ParlimmMit  T 
A  jNUMMiook  oootain'd  th«  rent. 

Which  Inythera; 
That  did  contain  th«  Mrenll  fumet. 

8 ait-rants,  itnight  aemces,  and  arrow ; 
at  that  they  came  not  in  by  twamMS 

To  pay  then. 
Niffht  doth  inrito  to  bed  again. 
The  mnd  Comminioneri  were  Iain, 
Bat  then  the  thing  did  heaTe  amain. 

It  bailed. 
And  with  great  clamor  fll'd  their  earea, 
The  noyae  was  doubled,  and  their  fearaa ; 
Nothing  waa  etamling  but  their  hairaa. 

They  naxltd. 
Oft  were  the  blanketa  pol'd,  the  aheete 
Was  closely  twin*d  betwixt  their  feete, 
It  aeema  the  mirit  was  discreete 

And  dvilL 
Whidi  makes  the  poore  CommiiBionerB 
Fears  they  ahall  get  bat  small  aqearsa, 
And  that  there's  yet  for  cavaliers 

One  divell. 
They  east  aboot  what  best  to  doe ; 
Next  day  they  would  to  wiMmen  goe. 
To  neignb'riiiii  towns  som  ooors  to  know ; 

ForschoUars 
Come  not  to  Woodstock,  as  before. 
And  Allenii  dead  as  a  narle-doore, 
And  so^s  old  John  (00100*0  the  poore) 

His  foUower; 
JUke  OxfiMd  o*ra.  there's  not  a  man 
That  nvaa  or  lay  a  apirit  can. 
Or  ase  the  oirale,  or  the  wand. 

Oroonjare; 
Or  can  say  (Boh !)  onto  a  divell. 
Or  to  a  goose  that  is  nncinll. 
Mor  where  Keimbcriton  parrd  oat  evill, 

Tis  sin  sore. 
There  were  two  villages  hard  bf. 
With  teaehen  of  prest^rtery, 
Wtio  knew  the  house  was  hidiously 

Be-pcstred; 
Baft  laaae  I  their  new  divinity 
Is  not  so  deep,  or  not  so  high ; 
Their  witu  doe  (as  their  meenes  did)  lie 

Sequeetred; 
But  Master  Joffman  was  the  wight 
W  hieh  was  to  exorcise  the  spriglit ; 
Heell  preach  and  prey  you  day  and  night 

At  pleasure. 
And  by  that  painMl  ninftiU  trade. 
He  hath  himselfe  full  wealthy  made; 
Great  store  of  guilt  he  hath,  'tis  said, 

Andt 


Bat  no  intreaty  of  his  fHends 
Could  get  him  to  the  hooae  of  fiends, 
He  came  not  over  for  each  ends 

FromDutidi-Iand, 
Bat  worae  divinity  hee  brought, 
And  hath  oa  reformation  taught. 
And,  with  our  mon^,  he  hath  booght 

Him  much  umd. 
Had  the  old  parsooa  ineached  still. 
The  divl  shouM  nevV  have  had  his  wil ; 
But  those  that  had  or  wt  or  akUl 

Are  outed ; 
And  thoee  to  whom  the  powV  was  giv*B 
Of  driviur  Miriis.  are  out-driv'n : 
Their  coUedgea  diapoe'd.  and  livinga. 

To  grout-heada. 
There  was  a  Jostice  who  did  boast,  _ 
Hee  had  as  great  a  gift  almost, 
Who  did  deeu«  him  to  aorost 

ThiseviU. 
But  hee  wooM  not  employ  his  sifts. 
But  found  oat  many  sleights  and  slufts ; 
Hee  had  no  preyeis,  nor  no  snifts. 
For  th*  divelL 
Some  other  way  they  cast  about, 
llieee  brodirht  him  m.  they  throw  not  oat ; 
A  woman,  great  witii  ehild,  wiU  dot ; 

Tbaygotuna. 


And  she  *!  th'  room  that  night  mustlisi 
Bat  when  the  thing  about  did  flie, 
And  broke  the  windows  furiously 

And  hot  on* 
Of  the  contracton  oPre  the  head. 
Who  lay  securely  li  hia  bed, 
Th*  woman,  ahee-affirighted.  fled 

And  BOW  they  lay  the  cause  on  hw. 
That  e*re  that  night  the  thing  did  stir, 
Beeause  her  selfe  and  graodtatber 

VerePaptfts; 
They  must  be  barnee-regenerate, 
Ik  Ban$en  KeUer  of  the  state, 
Which  was  in  reformation  gatt.) 

They  aakl,  which 
Doth  make  the  divell  stand  in  awe. 
Pull  in  his  homes,  his  hoof,  his  claw; 
But  having  none,  they  did  in  draw 

But  in  the  night  there  waa  each  wctke. 
The  spirit  swaggered  Jke  a  Turke ; 
The  bitch  had  api'd  where  it  did  luike. 

And  howled 
In  such  a  wofull  manner  that 
Their  very  hearts  went  pit  a  pat ; 


The  stately  rooms,  where  kings  onoa  lay  * 
But  the  oontradore  ahuw'd  the  way. 
But  mark  what  now  I  tell  you.  prav, 

"lis  worth  it. 
That  book  I  told  you  of  befcwe. 
Wherein  were  tenanu  written  store, 
A  register  fur  many  more 

Not  foith  yet  I 
That  very  book,  as  it  did  lie. 
Took  of  a  flame,  no  mortall  eye 
Seeing  one  jot  of  fire  thereby. 

Or  taper; 
For  all  the  candles  about  flew, 
And  those  that  burned,  burned  blew, 
Never  kept  eoldiera  such  a  doe 

Or  vaper. 
The  book  thus  burnt  and  none  knew  how 
The  poore  oontractore  made  a  vow 
To  work  no  more ;  this  spoil'd  their  plow 

in  that  place. 
Some  other  part  o'  th*  house  they'll  And, 
To  which  the  divell  hath  no  mind. 
But  hee,  it  seems,  is  not  inclin'd 

With  that  grace ; 
But  other  pranks  it  plaid  elsewhere. 
An  uake  there  was  stood  many  a  yeere. 
Of  goodly  growth  as  any  where. 

Was  hewn  down. 
Which  into  fowell-wood  was  cot, 
And  some  into  a  wood-pile  put, 
But  It  was  hurled  all  about 

And  thrown  dowA. 
In  sundry  formes  it  doth  appeare ; 
Now  like  a  grasping  claw  to  tean ; 
Now  like  a  dog;  anon  a  beare 

It  tumbles ; 
And  all  the  windowa  battered  are. 
No  man  the  quarter  enter  dare ; 
All  men  (except  the  glasier) 

Doe  grumble. 
Once  in  the  likenesee  of  woman. 
Of  stature  much  above  the  common, 
Twas  aeene,  but  spak  a  word  to  no  mail. 

And  vaniahU 
Tis  f  hooght  the  ghost  of  some  aood  wife 
Whose  husband  was  depnv'd  itf  lifo. 
Her  children  cheated,  land  in  stnfo 

Shell       ' 


No  man  can  tell  the  cause  of  theee 
Sti  wondrous  dreadful  outrages; 
Yet  if  upon  your  sinae  you  please 
Tu  dikcant, 

Yoole  And  our  actioas  out-doe  hell's : 
O  wring  your  hands  and  oease  the  belis^ 
Repentanaa  most,  or  nothing  else 
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No.  II. 
THE  JUST  DEVIL  OF  WOODSTOCK; 


A  TMUM  VASRATIYS  OF  THS  IBTBRAL  APPARITIONS,  THB  PRIOHTS  4.irD  PUinSHinBirrfy 

XVFUCTSD   UPOV  THB   RUMPISH   COMMI88IOMXRB   BBMT  THITBIR  TO   8UBTRT  THB 

MAHX0R8  ABO  B0U8BS  BBLOBOIBO  TO   HIS  VAJBSTCB. 


[Loadoo,  priBtMl  in  Uie  ymr  108QL   4Uk] 


Ths  names  of  the  persoDS  in  the  ensuing  Nairatiye  mentioned,  with 
others :  — 


CAPrAXH  OocsAom. 
Captaih  Han. 
CxrTAni  Cbook. 
Captaih  Ca&kumx. 
Caraxx  Roi. 


Mr.  CtooB,  the  Lawyer. 

Jtf r.  BBOW!fB,  the  Surveyor. 

Their  three  Serruitii. 

Their  Ordlnary-kMper,  and  others. 

The  Gatekeeper,  with  the  Wife  and  Berruite. 


Besides  many  more,  who  each  night  heard  the  noise ;  as  Sir  Gerrard  Fleet- 
wood and  his  lady,  with  his  family,  Mr.  Hyans,  with  his  family,  and  several 
others,  who  lode^  in  the  outer  courts ;  and  during  the  three  last  nights,  the 
inhabitants  of  Woodstock  town,  and  other  neighbor  villages. 

And  there  were  many  more,  both  divines  and  others,  who  came  out  of 
the  country,  and  from  Oxford,  to  see  the  glass  and  stones,  and  other  stuffe, 
the  devil  had  brought,  wherewith  to  beat  out  the  Commissioners ;  the  marks 
upon  some  walls  remain,  and  many,  this  to  testifie. 

THl  PRIFACI  TO  THE  ENSUINO  NARRATIVE. 

Since  it  bath  pleased  the  Almighty  Qod,  out  of  his  infinite  mercy,  so  to 
make  us  happy,  by  restoring  of  our  native  King  to  us,  and  us  unto  our  na- 
tive liberty  through  him,  that  now  the  eood  may  say,  magna  iemporum 
feiicUas  ubi  sentire  quce  oeZw,  et  dicere  licet  qua  aentiaa^  we  cannot  but 
esteem  ourselves  engaged  in  the  highest  of  degrees,  to  render  unto  him  the 
highest  thanks  we  can  express.  Although,  surpris'd  with  joj,  we  become 
as  lost  in  the  performance ;  when  gladness  and  admiration  strikes  us  silent, 
as  we  look  back  upon  the  precipiece  of  our  late  condition,  and  those  mirac- 
ulous deliverances  beyond  expression.  Freed  from  the  slavery,  and  those 
desperate  perils,  we  dayly  lived  in  fear  of,  during  the  tyrannical  times  of 
that  detestable  usurper,  Oliver  Cromwell ;  ho  who  had  raked  up  such  judges, 
as  would  wrest  the  most  innocent  language  into  high  treason,  when  he  had 
the  cruel  conscience  to  take  away  our  lives,  upon  no  other  ground  of  justice 
or  reason,  (the  stones  of  London  streets  would  rise  to  witness  it,  if  all  the 
citizens  were  silent.)  And  with  these  judges  had  such  oouncillors,  as  could 
advise  him  unto  worse,  which  will  less  want  of  witness.  For  should  the 
many  auditors  be  silent,  the  press,  (as  God  would  have  it,)  hath  given  it  us 
in  print,  where  one  of  them  (and  nis  conscience-keeper,  too,)  speaks  out. 
What  shall  we  do  with  these  men  ?  saith  he ;  JEger  iniemperans  erudelem 
facii  medicum,  et  immedicabile  vulnus  enae  r^cidendum.  Who  these  men  are 
that  should  be  brought  to  such  Scicilian  vespers,  the  former  page  sets  forth 
— those  which  conceit  Vtopias,  and  have  their  dav-dreams  or  the  return  of 
I  know  not  what  golden  age,  with  the  old  line.  What  usage,  when  such  a 
privy  councillor  had  power,  could  he  expect,  who  thea  had  pu\>\\s\ifA  \2k^ 
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narrativo  ?  This  much  so  plainly  shows  the  devil  himself  dislikt  their  dor 
inps,  (so  much  more  bad  were  tliey  than  ho  would  have  them  be,)  severer 
sure  than  was  thn  devil  to  their  Commissioners  at  Woodstock  ;  for  he  warned 
thoin,  with  dreadful  noises,  to  drive  thorn  from  their  work.  This  councillor, 
without  more  ado,  would  have  all  who  retained  conceits  of  allegiance  to 
their  soveraign,  to  be  absolutely  cut  off  by  the  usurper's  sword.  A  sad 
Beutence  for  a  loyal  party,  to  a  lawful  King.  But  Heaven  is  always  just ; 
the  party  is  reprivM,  and  do  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in  it,  as  is 
rightly  apply'd,  and  as  justly  sensible  of  their  deliverance  in  that  the  foun- 
dation wnich  the  councillor  saith  was  already  so  well  laid,  is  now  turned 
up,  and  what  he  calls  day-dreams  are  come  to  passe.  That  old  line  which 
(as  with  him)  there  seemed,  aliquid  dimni,  to  the  contrary  is  now  restored. 
And  that  rock  which,  as  he  saith,  the  prelates  and  all  their  adherents,  nay, 
and  their  master  and  supporter,  too,  with  all  his  posterity,  have  split  them- 
selves upon,  is  nowhere  to  be  heard.  And  that  posterity  are  safely  arriyed 
in  their  ports,  and  masters  of  that  mighty  navy,  their  enemies  so  much  en- 
creased  to  keep  them  out  with.  The  eldest  sits  upon  the  throne,  his  place 
by  birthright  Jiad  descent, 

"Pacatamqae  regit  Patnis  virtutibos  orbem;** 

upon  which  throne  long  may  he  sit,  and  reign  in  peace.     That  by  his  lust 
government,  the  enemies  of  ours,  the  true  Protestant  Church,  of  that  glori-  < 
ous  martyr,  our  late  sovereien,  and  of  his  royal  posterity,  may  be  either 
absolutely  converted,  or  utterly  confounded. 

If  any  shall  now  ask  thee  why  this  narrative  was  not  sooner  published, 
as  neerer  to  the  times  wherein  the  things  were  acted,  he  hath  the  reason  for 
it  in  the  former  lines ;  which  will  the  more  clearly  appear  unto  his  appre- 
hension, if  he  ahall  perpend  how  much  cruelty^  is  requisite  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  rebellion ;  and  now  great  care  is  necessary  in  the  supporters,  to  ob- 
yiate  and  divert  the  smallest  tnings  that  tend  to  the  unblindine  of  the  people ; 
80  that  it  nee^s  will  follow,  that  they  must  have  accounted  this  amongst 
the  great  obstructions  to  their  sales  of  his  majestie's  lands,  the  devil  not 
joining  with  them  in  the  security ;  and  greater  to  the  pulling  down  the 
royal  pallaces,  when  their  chapmen  should  conceit  the  aevil  would  haunt 
them  in  their  houses,  for  building  with  so  ill  sot  materials ;  as  no  doubt  but 
that  he  hath,  so  numerous  and  confident  are  the  relations  made  of  the  same, 
though  scarce  any  so  totally  remarkeable  as  this,  (if  it  be  not  that  others 
have  been  more  concealed,  |  in  regard  of  the  strange  circumstances  as  lonz 
continuances,  but  especially  the  number  of  persons  together,  to  whom  all 
things  were  so  visibly  both  seen  and  done,  so  that  surely  it  exceeds  any 
other ;  for  the  devils  thus  manifesting  themselves,  it  appears  evidently  that 
there  are  such  things  as  devils,  to  persecute  the  wickea  in  this  world  as  in 
the  next. 

Now,  if  to  these  were  added  the  diverse  reall  phantasms  seen  at  White- 
Hall  in  Cromwell's  times,  which  caused  him  to  keep  such  michty  guards  in 
and  about  his  bedchamber,  and  yet  so  oft  to  change  his  lodgmgs ;  if  those 
thin^  done  at  St.  James',  where  the  devil  so  joal'd  the  centinels  against 
the  sides  of  the  queen's  chappell  doors,  that  some  of  them  fell  sick  upon  it ; 
and  others,  not  taking  warning  by  it,  kild  one  outright,  whom  they  buried 
in  the  place ;  and  nil  other  such  dreadful  things,  those  that  inhabited  the 
royal  houses  have  been  affrighted  with. 

'And  if  to  these  were  likewise  added,  a  relation  of  all  those  regicides  and 
their  abettors  the  devil  hath  entered  into,  as  he  did  the  Gadarones'  swine, 
with  so  many  more  of  them  who  hath  fallen  mad,  and  dyed  in  hideous 
forms  of  such  distractions,  that  which  hath  been  of  this  within  these  12 
last  years  in  England,  (should  all  of  this  nature  our  chronicles  do  tell,  with 
all  the  superstitious  monks  have  writ,  be  put  together,)  would  make  the 
greater  volume,  and  of  more  strange  Oocorrents. 
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And  now  as  to  the  penman  of  this  narrative,  know  that  he  was  a  divine, 
and  at  the  time  of  those  things  acted,  which  are  here  related,  the  minister 
and  schoolmaster  of  Woodstock ;  a  person  learned  and  discreet,  not  byassed 
with  factious  humoors,  his  name  Widows,  who  each  day  put  in  writing  what 
he  heard  from  their  mouthes,  (and  such  things  as  they  told  to  have  befallen 
them  the  night  before,)  therein  keeping  to  their  own  words ;  and,  never 
thinking  that  what  he  had  writ  should  happen  to  be  made  publick,  gave  it 
^no  better  dress  to  set  it  forth.  And  becftuse  to  do  it  now  shall  not  be 
construed  to  change  the  story,  the  reader  hath  it  here  accordingly  exposed. 

The  16th  day  of  October^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1649,  the  Commis- 
lioners  for  surveying  and  valuing  his  majestie's  mannor-house,  parks,  woods, 
deer,  demesnes,  and  all  things  thereunto  belonging,  by  name  Captain  Crook, 
Captain  Ilart,  Captain  Cockaine,  Captain  Carelesse,  and  Captain  Koe,  their 
messenger,  with  Mr.  Browne,  their  secretary,  and  two  or  three  servants, 
went  from  Woodstock  town,  (where  they  had  lain  some  nights  before,)  and 
took  up  their  lodgings  in  his  majestie's  house  after  this  manner :  The  bed- 
chamber and  withdrawing-room  they  both  lodged  in  and  made  tb^ir  kitchen  ; 
the  presence-chamber  their  room  for  dispatch  of  their  business  with  all 
eommers ;  of  the  council-hall  their  brew-house,  as  of  the  dining-room,  their 
wood-house,  where  they  laid  in  the  clefts  of  that  antient  standard  in  the 
Hish-Park,  for  many  ages  beyond  memory  known  bv  the  name  of  the  King's 
Oak,  which  they  had  chosen  out,  and  caused  to  be  dug  up  by  the  roots. 

October  17.  About  the  middle  of  the  night,  Hiese  new  guests  were  first 
awaked  by  a  knocking  at  the  presence-chamber  door,  which  they  also  con- 
ceived did  open,  and  something  to  enter,  which  came  through  the  room,  and 
also  walkt  about  that  room  with  a  heavy  step  during  half  an  hour,  then 
crept  under  the  bed  where  Captain  Hart  and  Captain  Carelesse  lay,  where 
it  aid  seem  (as  it  were)  to  bite  and  gnaw  the  mat  and  bed-coards,  as  if  it 
would  tear  and  rend  the  feather  beds ;  which  having  done  a  while,  then 
would  heave  a  while,  and  rest ;  then  heave  them  up  again  in  the  bed  more 
high  than  it  did  before,  sometime  on  the  one  side,  sometime  on  the  other,  as 
if  It  had  tried  which  Captain  was  heaviest.  Thus  having  heaved  some  half 
an  hour,  from  thence  it  Y^alkt  out  and  went  under  the  servants'  bed,  and  did 
the  like  to  them ;  hence  it  walkt  into  a  withdrawing  room,  and  there  did 
the  same  to  all  who  lodged  there.  Thus  having  welcomed  them  for  more 
than  two  hours'  space,  it  walkt  out  as  itrcame  in,  and  shut  the  outer  door 
again,  but  with  tne  clap  of  some  migbtie  force.  These  guests  were  in  a 
•weat  all  this  while,  but  out  of  it  filing  into  a  sleep  again,  it  became 
morning  first  before  they  spake  their  minds  ;  then  would  they  have  it  to  be 
a  dog,  yet  they  described  it  more  to  the  likeness  of  a  great  bear ;  so  fell  to 
the  examining  under  the  beds,  where,  finding  onl^  the  mats  scracht,  but 
the  bed-coards  whole,  and  the  quarter  of  beef  which  lay  on  the  floor  un- 
toucht,  they  entertained  other  thoughts. 

October  18.  They  were  all  awaked  as  the  night  before,  and  now  conceived 
that  they  heard  all  the  great  clefts  of  the  King's  Oak  brought  into  the  pre- 
tence-chamber, and  there  thumpt  down,  and  after  roul  about  the  room ; 
they  could  hear  their  chairs  and  stools  tost  from  one  side  of  the  room  unto 
the  other,  and  then  (as  it  were)  altogether  josled.  Thus  having  done  an 
hour  together,  it  walkt  into  the  withdrawing-room,  where  lodged  the  two 
captains,  the  secretary,  and  two  servants  ;  here  stopt  the  thing  a  while,  as 
if  it  did  take  breath,  but  raised  a  hideous  one,  then  walkt  into  the  bed- 
chamber, where  lay  those  as  before,  and  under  the  bed  it  went,  where  it 
did  heave  and  heave  again,  that  now  they  in  bed  were  put  to  catch  bold 
upon  bed-posts,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  other,  to  prevent  their  being  tum- 
bled out  upon  the  ground ;  then  coming  out  as  from  under  the  bed,  and 
taking;  hold  upon  the  bed- posts,  it  would  shake  the  whole  bed,  almost  as  if 
a  cradle  rocked.  Thus  having  done  here  for  half  an  hour,  it  went  into  the 
withdrawing-room,  where  first  it  came  aud  stood  at  the  bed! ft  i^l,  %3eA 
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heaving  up  the  hed's  feet,  flopt  them  down  again  a  while,  until  at  last  it 
heaved  the  feet  so  high  that  those  in  bed  thought  to  have  been  set  upon 
their  heads ;  and  having  thus  for  two  hours  entertained  them,  went  out  as 
in  the  night  before,  but  with  a  great  noise. 

October  19.  This  night  they  awaked  not  until  the  midst  of  the  night ;  they 
perceived  the  room  to  shake  with  something  that  walkt  about  the  bea- 
ohamber,  which  having  done  so  a  while,  it  walkt  into  a  withdrawing-room, 
where  it  took  up  a  brasse  warming-pan,  and  returning  with  it  into  the  bed- 
chamber, therem  made  so  loud  a  noise,  in  these  captains'  own  words,  it  was 
as  loud  and  scurvy  as  a  ring  of  five  untuned  bells  rune  backward ;  but 
the  captains,  not  to  seem  afraid,  next  day  made  mirth  of  what  had  past, 
and  jested  at  the  devil  in  the  pan. 

October  20.  These  captains  and  their  company,  still  lodging  as  before, 
were  wakened  in  this  night  with  some  things  nying  about  the  rooms,  and  out 
of  one  room  into  the  other,  as  thrown  with  some  great  force.  Captain  Hart, 
being  in  a  slumber,  was  taken  by  the  shoulder  and  shaked  until  he  did  sit 
up  in  his  bed,  thinking  that  it  had  beeti  one  of  his  fellows,  when  suddenly 
he  was  taken  on  the  pate  with  a  trencher,  that  it  made  him  shrink  down 
into  the  bed-clothes,  and  all  of  them,  in  both  rooms,  kept  their  heads  at 
least  within  their  sheets,  so  fiercely  did  throe  dozen  of  trenchers  fiy  about 
the  rooms ;  yet  Captain  Hart  ventured  again  to  peep  out  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  and  what  it  was  that  threw,  but  then  the  trenchers  came  so  fast 
and  neer  about  his  ears,  that  he  was  fain  quickly  to  couch  again.  In  the 
morning  they  found  all  their  trenchers,  pots,  and  spits,  upon  and  about  their 
beds,  and  all  such  things  as  were  of  common  use  scattered  about  the  rooms. 
This  ni^ht  there  were  also,  in  several  parts  of  the  room  and  outer  rooms, 
such  noises  of  beating  at  doors,  and  on  the  walls,  as  if  that  several  smiths 
had  been  at  work ;  and  yet  our  captains  shrunk  not  from  their  work,  but 
went  on  in  that,  and  jodzed  as  they  had  done  before. 

October  21.  About  midnight  they  heard  great  knocking  at  every  door ; 
after  a  while  the  doors  flew  open,  and  into  the  withdrawing-room  entered 
something  as  of  a  mighty  proportion,  the  figure  of  it  they  knew'  not  how  to 
describe.  This  walkt  awhile  aoout  the  room  shaking  the  floor  at  every  step, 
then  came  it  up  close  to  the  bed^nde,  where  lay  Captains  Crook  and  Care- 
lesse ;  and  after  a  little  pause,  as  it  were,  the  bed-curtains,  both  at  sides 
and  feet,  were  drawn  up  and  down  slowly,  then  faster  again  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  from  end  to  end  as  fast  as  imagination  can  fancie  tlie  run- 
ning of  the  rings,  then  shaked  it  the  beds,  as  if  the  joints  thereof  had  crackt ; 
then  walkt  the  thing  into  the  bed-chamber,  and  so  plaied  with  those  beds 
there ;  then  took  up  eight  peuter  dishes,  and  bouled  them  about  the  room 
and  over  the  servants  in  the  truckle-beds ;  then  sometimes  were  the  dishes 
taken  up  and  thrown  crosse  the  high  beds  and  a^inst  the  walls,  and  so 
much  battered ;  but  there  were  more  dishes  wherein  was  meat  in  the  same 
room,  that  wers  not  at  all  removed.  During  this,  in  the  presence-chamber 
there  was  stranger  noise  of  weightie  things  tnrown  down,  and,  as  they  sup- 
posed, the  clefts  of  the  King's  Oak  did  roul  about  the  room,  yet  at  the 
wonted  hour  went  away,  and  left  them  to  take  rest,  such  as  they  could. 

October  22,  Hath  mist  of  being  set  down,  the  officers  imployed  in  their 
work  farther  off,  came  not  that  day  to  Woodstock. 

October  23.  Those  that  lodged  in  the  withdrawing-room,  in  the  midst  of 
the  night  were  awakened  witn  the  cracking  of  fire,  as  if  it  had  been  with 
thorns  and  sparks  of  fire  burning,  whereupon  they  supposed  that  the  bed- 
chamber had  taken  fire,  and  listning  to  it  farther,  they  beard  their  fellows 
in  bed  sadly  groan,  which  gave  them  to  suppose  they  might  be  sufibcated ; 
wherefore  they  called  upon  their  servants  to  make  all  possible  hast  to  help 
them.  When  the  two  servants  were  come  in,  they  found  all  asleep,  and  so 
brought  baok  word,  but  that  there  were  no  bedclothes  upon  them ;  where- 
fore Sbey  were  sent  back  to  cover  them,  and  to  stir  up  and  mend  the  fire. 
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When  the  eervants  had  covered  them  and  were  come  to  the  chimney,  in  the 
corneFB  they  found  their  wearing  apparrel,  boots,  and  stockings,  but  they 
had  no  sooner  toucht  the  embers,  when  the  firebrands  flew  about  their  ears 
ao  fast,  that  away  ran  they  into  the  other  room  for  the  shelter  of  their  cover- 
lids ;  then  after  them  waikt  something  that  stampt  about  the  room  as  if  it 
had  been  exceeding  angry,  and  likewise  threw  about  the  trenchers,  platters, 
and  all  such  things  in  the  room  —  after  two  hours  went  out,  yet  stampt 
again  over  their  heads. 

October  24.  They  lodged  all  abroad. 

October  25.  This  afternoon  was  come  unto  them  Mr.  Richard  Crook  the 
lawyer,  brother  to  Captain  Crook,  and  now  deputy-steward  of  the  mannor, 
unto  Captain  Parsons  and  Major  Butler,  who  had  put  out  Mr.  Uyans,  his 
majestie's  officer.  To  entertain  this  new  guest  the  Commissioners  caused  a 
Tery  great  fire  to  be  made,  of  neer  the  chimneyfull  of  wood  of  the  King's 
Oak,  and  he  was  lodged  in  the  withdrawing-room  with  his  brother,  and  his 
■ervant  in  the  same  room.  About  the  midst  of  the  night  a  wonderful  knock- 
ing was  heard,  and  into  the  room  something  did  rush,  which  coming  to  the 
ehimney-side,  dasht  out  the  fire  as  with  the  stamp  of  some  prodigious  foot, 
then  threw  down  such  weighty  stuffe,  what  ere  it  was,  (they  took  it  to  be 
the  residue  of  the  clefts  and  roots  of  the  King's  Oak,)  close  by  the  bed-side, 
that  the  house  and  bed  shook  with  it.  Captain  Cockaine  and  his  fellow 
arose,  and  took  their  swords  to  go  unto  the  Crooks.  The  noise  ceased  at 
their  rising,  so  that  they  came  to  the  door  and  called.  The  two  brothers, 
though  fully  awaked,  and  heard  them  call,  were  so  amazed,  that  they  made 
no  answer  until  Captain  Cockaine  had  recovered  the  boldness  to  call  very 
load,  and  came  unto  the  bed-side ;  then  faintly  first,  al^er  some  more  as- 
aorance,  they  came  to  understand  one  another,  and  comforted  the  lawyer. 
Whilst  this  was  thus,  no  noise  was  heard,  which  made  them  think  the  time 
was  past  of  that  nighf  s  trouble,  so  that,  after  some  little  conference,  they 
applied  themselves  to  take  some  rest.  When  Captain  Cockaine  was  come 
to  nis  own  bed/  which  he  had  left  open,  he  found  it  closely  covered,  which 
he  much  wondered  at ;  but  turning  the  clothes  down,  and  opening  it  to  get 
in,  he  found  the  lower  sheet  strewed  over  with  trenchers.  Their  whole  three 
dozen  of  trenchers  were  orderly  disposed  between  the  sheets,  which  he  and 
his  fellow  endeavoring  to  cast  out,  such  noise  arose  about  the  room,  that 
they  were  glad  to  get  into  bed  with  some  of  the  trenchers.  The  noise  lasted 
a  full  half  hour  after  this.  This  entertainment  so  ill  did  like  the  lawyer, 
and  being  not  so  well  studied  in  the  point  as  to  resolve  this  the  devil's  law 
case,  that  he  next  day  resolvpd  to  be  gone ;  but  having  not  dispatcht  all 
that  he  came  for,  profit  and  perswasions  prevailed  with  him  to  stay  the 
other  hearing,  so  that  he  lodged  as  he  did  the  night  before. 

October  26.  This  night  each  room  was  better  furnished  with  fire  and 
candle  than  before ;  yet  about  twelve  at  night  came  something  in  that  dasht 
all  out,  then  did  walk  about  the  room,  making  a  noise,  not  to  be  set  forth 
bj  the  comparison  with  any  other  thing ;  sometimes  eame  it  to  the  bed- 
Bidea,  and  drew  the  curtains  to  and  fro,  then  twerle  them,  then  walk  about 
again,  and  return  to  the  bed-posts,  shake  them  with  all  the  bed,  so  that  they 
in  bed  were  put  to  hold  one  upon  the  other,  then  walk  about  the  room  again, 
and  come  to  the  servants'  bed,  and  gnaw  and  scratch  the  wainscot  head,  and 
ahake  altogether  in  that  room ;  at  the  time  of  this  being  in  doing,  they  in 
the  bed-chamber  heard  such  strange  dropping  down  from  the  roof  of  the 
room,  that  they  supposed  'twas  like  the  fall  of  money  by  the  sound.  Cap- 
tain Cockaine,  not  frightened  with  so  small  a  noise,  (and  lying  near  the 
ehimney]  stept  out,  and  made  shift  to  light  a  candle,  by  the  light  of  which 
he  perceived  the  room  strewed  over  with  broken  glass,  green,  and  some  of 
it  as  it  were  pieces  of  broken  bottles ;  he  had  not  been  long  considering 
what  it  was,  when  suddenly  his  candle  was  hit  out,  and  glass  flew  about 
the  room,  that  he  made  haste  to  the  protection  of  the  ooYQiletfi ',  ^<^  iiQ\M 
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of  thundering  rose  more  hideous  than  at  any  time  before ;  yet,  at  a  eertfUA 
time,  all  vanisht  into  calmness.  The  morning  after  was  the  glass  about  the 
room,  which  the  maid  that  was  to  make  clean  the  rooms  swept  up  into  a 
corner;  and  many  came  to  see  it.  But  Mr.  Richard  Crook  would  stay  no 
longer,  yet  as  he  stopt,  going  through  Woodstock  town,  he  was  there  heard 
to  say,  that  he  would  not  lodge  amongst  them  another  night  for  a  fee  of 
500/. 

October  27.  The  Commissioners  had  not  yet  done  their  work,  wherefore  they 
must  stay ;  and  being  all  men  of  the  sword,  they  must  not  seem  afraid  to 
encounter  with  any  thine,  though  it  be  the  devil ;  therefore,  with  pistols 
charged,  and  drawn  swords  laiea  by  their  bedsides,  the^  applied  themselvefl 
to  take  some  rest,  when  something  in  the  midst  of  night,  so  opened  and 
shut  the  window  casements  with  such  claps,  that  it  awakened  all  that  slept ; 
some  of  them  peeping  out  to  look  what  was  the  matter  with  the  windows, 
stones  flew  about  tne  rooms  as  if  hurled  with  many  hands ;  some  hit  the  walls, 
and  some  the  beds'  heads  close  above  the  pillows,  the  dints  of  which  were 
then,  and  yet  (it  is  conceived)  are  to  be  seen,  thus  sometime  throwing  stones, 
and  sometime  making  thundering  noise  for  two  hours  space  it  ceast,  and 
all  was  quiet  till  the  morn.  After  their  rising,  and  the  maid  come  in  to 
make  the  fire,  they  looked  about  the  rooms ;  they  found  fourscore  stones 
brought  in  that  night,  and  going  to  lay  them  together  in  the  comer  where 
the  glass  (before  mentioned)  had  been  swept  up,  they  found  that  every 
piece  of  glass  had  been  carried  away  that  night.  Many  people  came  next 
day  to  see  the  stones,  and  all  observed  that  they  were  not  of  such  kind  of 
stones  as  are  naturall  in  the  countrey  thereabout ;  with  these  were  noise 
like  claps  of  thunder,  or  report  of  cannon  planted  against  the  rooms,  heard 
by  all  tnat  lodged  in  the  outer  courts,  to  their  astonishment,  and  at  Wood- 
stock town,  talton  to  be  thunder. 

October  28.  This  night,  both  strange  and  differing  noise  from  the  former 
first  wakened  Captain  Hart,  who  lodged  in  the  bed-chamber,  who,  hearing 
Roe  and  Brown  to  groan,  called  out  to  Cockaine  and  Crook  to  come  and  help 
them,  for  Hart  could  not  now  stir  himself;  Cockaine  would  faine  have 
answered,  but  he  could  not,  or  look  about ;  something,  he  thought,  stopt 
both  his  breath  and  held  down  his  eye-lids.  Amazed  thus,  he  struggles  and 
kickt  about,  till  he  had  awaked  Captain  Crook,  who,  half  asleep,  grew  very 
angry  at  his  kicks,  and  multiplied  words,  it  grew  to  an  appointment  in  the 
field ;  but  this  fully  recoverea  Cockaine  to  remember  that  Captain  Hart 
had  called  for  help,  wherefore  to  them  he  ran  in  the  other  room,  whom  he 
found  sadly  groaning,  where,  scraping  in  the  chimney,  he  both  found  a 
candle  and  fire  -to  light  it ;  but  had  not  gone  two  steps,  when  something 
blew  the  candle  out,  and  threw  him  in  the  ch^r  by  the  bedside,  when  pre- 
sently cried  out  Captain  Carelesse,  with  a  most  pitiful  voice,  •*  Come  hitner, 
0  come  hither,  brother  Cockaine,  the  thing's  gone  of  me."  Cockaine, 
scarce  yet  himself,  helpt  to  set  him  up  in  his  bed,  and  after  Captain  Hart, 
and  having  scaroe  done  that  to  them,  and  also  to  the  other  two,  they  heard 
Captain  Crook  crying  out,  as  if  something  had  been  killing  him.  Cockaine 
snocht  up  the  sword  that  lay  by  their  bed,  and  ran  into  the  room  to  save 
Crook,  but  was  in  much  more  likelyhood  to  kill  him,  for  at  his  coming,  the 
thing  that  pressed  Crook  went  of  him,  at  which  Crook  started  out  of  his 
bed,  whom  Cockaine  thought  a  spirit  made  at  him,  at  which  Crook  cried  out 
'*  Lord  help,  Lord  save  me  \"  Cockaine  let  fall  his  hand,  and  Crook,  em- 
bracing Cockaine,  desired  his  reconcilement,  giving  him  many  thanks  for  his 
deliverance.  Then  rose  they  all  and  came  together,  discoursed  sometimes 
godly  and  sometimes  praied,  for  all  this  while  was  there  such  stamping  over 
the  roof  of  the  house,  as  if  1000  horne  had  there  been  trotting;  this  night 
all  the  stones  brought  in  the  night  before,  and  laid  up  in  the  withdrawing- 
room,  were  all  carried  again  away  by  that  which  brought  them  iq,  which  al 
the  wonted  time  left  of,  and,  as  it  were,  went  out,  and  so  away. 
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Odobcr  29.  Their  businesse  haying  now  received  bo  much  forwardnesse 
M  to  be  necr  disp&tcht*  they  encouraged  one  the  other,  and  resoWed  to  try 
further ;  therefore,  they  provided  more  lights  and  fires,  and  further  for  their 
assistance,  prevailed  with  their  ordinary  Keeper  to  lodge  amonnt  them,  and 
brin;;  his  mastive  bitch ;  and  it  was  so  this  night  with  them,  wat  they  had 
no  disturbance  at  all. 

OcUbcr  30.  So  well  they  had  passed  the  night  before,  that  this  ni^ht  they 
weot  to  bed,  confident  ana  careless  ;  untill  about  twelve  of  the  clock,  some- 
thing knockt  at  the  door  as  with  a  smith's  great  hammer,  but  with  such 
furce  as  if  it  had  cleft  the  door ;  then  ent'red  something  like  a  bear,  but 
ieem'd  to  swell  more  big,  and  walkt  about  the  room,  and  out  of  one  room 
lot)  the  other,  treading  so  heavily,  as  the  floare  had  not  been  strong  enoush 
to  beare  it.  When  it  came  into  the  bed-chamber,  it  dasht  against  the  beds' 
heads  some  kind  of  ^l^^^  vessell,  that  broke  in  sundry  pieces,  and  some- 
times would  take  up  those  pieces,  and  hurle  them  about  tne  room,  and  into 
the  other  room ;  and  when  it  did  not  hurle  the  glasse  at  their  heads,  it  did 
strike  upon  the  tables,  as  if  many  smiths,  with  uieir  greatest  hammers,  had 
been  laying  on  as  upon  an  anvil ;  sometimes  it  thumpt  against  the  walls  as 
if  it  would  beat  a  hole  through ;  then  upon  their  beads,  such  stamping,  as 
if  the  roof  of  the  house  were  beating  down  upon  their  heads ;  and  bavins 
done  thus,  during  the  space  (as  was  conjectured)  of  two  hours,  it  ceased 
and  vanished,  but  with  a  more. fierce  shutting  of  the  doors  than  at  any  time 
before.  In  tbo  morning  tbey  found  the  pieces  of  glass  about  the  room,  and 
observed,  that  it  was  much  differing  from  that  glasse  brought  in  three  nights 
before,  this  being  qf  a  much  thicker  substance,  which  severall  persons  which 
came  in  carried  away  some  pieces  of.  The  Commissioners  were  in  debate 
of  lodging  there  no  more ;  but  all  their  businesse  Was  not  done,  and  some 
of  them  were  so  conceited  as  to  believe,  and  to  attribute  the  rest  they  en- 
joyed the  night  before  this  last,  unto  the  mastive  bitch ;  wherefore,  they 
resolved  to  get  more  company,  and  the  mastive  bitch,  and  try  another  night. 

Ootober  31.  This  night,  the  fires  and  liehts  prepared,  the  ordinary  keeper 
and  his  bitch,  with  another  man  perswaded  by  him,  they  all  took  their  beds 
and  fell  asleep.  But  about  twelve  at  night,  such  rappine  was  on  all  sides 
of  them,  that  it  wakened  all  of  them ;  as  the  doors  dia  seem  to  open,  the 
mastive  bitch  fell  fearfully  a  yelling,  and  presently  ran  fiercely  into  the  bed 
to  them  in  the  truckle-bed ;  as  the  thing  came  by  the  table,  it  struck  so 
fierce  a  blow  on  that,  as  that  it  made  the  frame  to  crack,  then  took  the 
warming-pan  from  off  the  table,  and  stroke  it  against  the  walls  with  so  much 
force  as  that  it  was  beat  flat  together,  lid  and  bottom.  Now  were  they  hit 
as  they  lay  covered  over  head  and  ears  within  the  bed-clothes.  Captain 
Carelesse  was  taken  a  sound  blow  on  the  head  with  the  shoulder-blade  bone 
of  a  dead  horse,  (before  they  had  been  but  thrown  at,  when  they  peept  up, 
and  mist ;)  Browne  had  a  shrewed  blow  on  the  leg  with  the  backbone,  and 
another  on  the  head,  and  every  one  of  them  felt  severall  blows  of  bones  and 
stones  through  the  bed-clothes,  for  now  these  things  were  thrown  as  from 
an  angry  hand  that  meant  further  mischief;  the  stones  flew  in  at  window 
as  shot  out  of  a  gun,  nor  was  the  bursts  lesse  (as  from  without)  than  of  a 
cannon,  and  all  the  windows  broken  down.  Now  as  the  hurline  of  the 
,  things  did  cease,  and  the  thing  walkt  up  and  down.  Captain  Cockaine  and 
llart  cried  out.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  what  are 
you?  What  would  you  have?  What  have  we  done  that  vou  disturb  us 
thus  ?  No  voice  replied,  (as  the  Captains  said,  yet  some  of  their  servants 
have  said  otherwise,)  and  the  noise  ceast.  Hereupon  Captains  Hart  and 
(%ckaine  rose,  who  lay  in  the  bed-chamber,  renewea  the  fire  and  lights,  and 
one  great  candle,  in  a  candlestick,  they  placed  in  the  door,  that  might  be 
seen  by  them  in  both  the  rooms.  No  sooner  were  they  got  to  bed,  but  the 
noise  arose  on  all  sides  more  loud  and  hideous  than  at  any  time  before,  inr 
•omuch  as  (to  use  the  Captains'  own  words]  it  returned  and  brought  seven 
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doTils  worse  than  itself;  and  presently  they  saw  the  candle  and  oandlestiek 

in  the  passage  of  the  door,  dasht  op  to  the  roof  of  the  room,  by  a  kick  of 
the  hinder  parts  of  a  horse,  and  afler  with  the  hoof  trodo  out  the  snuff,  and 
so  dasht  out  the  fire  in  the  chimnics.  As  this  was  done,  there  fell,  as  from 
the  sieling,  upon  them  in  the  truckle-beds  such  quantities  of  water,  as  if  it 
had  been  poured  out  of  buckets,  which  stunk  worse  than  any  earthly  stink 
could  make ;  and  as  this  was  in  doing,  something  crept  under  the  hign  beds, 
tost  them  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  with  the  Commissioners  in  them, 
until  the  testers  of  the  beds  were  beaten  down  upon,  and  the  bedsted-framea 
broke  under  them ;  and  here  some  pause  being  made,  they  all,  as  if  with 
one  consent,  started  up,  and  ran  down  the  stairs  until  they  came  into  the 
Councel  Hall,  where  two  sate  up  a-brewing,  but  now  were  fallen  asleep ; 
those  they  scared  much  with  the  wakening  of  them,  having  been  much 
perplext  before  with  the  strange  noise,  which  commonly  was  taken  by  them 
abroad  for  thunder,  sometimes  for  rumbling  wind.  Here  the  Captains  and 
their  company  got  fire  and  candle,  and  every  one  carrying  something  of 
either,  they  returned  into  the  Presence-Cbamber,  whore  some  applied  them- 
selTCS  to  make  the  fire,  whilst  others  fell  to  nrayers,  and  having  got  some 
clothes  about  them,  they  spent  the  residue  oi  the  night  in  singing  psalms 
and  prayers ;  during  which,  no  noise  was  in  that  room,  but  most  hideously 
round  about,  as  at  some  distance. 

It  should  have  been  told  before,  how  that  when  Captain  Hart  first  rose 
this  night,  (who  lay  in  the  bed-chamber  next  the  fire,)  he  found  their  book 
of  valuations  crosse  the  embers  sraoaking,  which  ho  snacbt  up  and  cfist 
upon  the  table  there,  which  the  night  be&re  was  left  upon  the  table  in  the 
presence  amongst  their  other  papers ;  this  book  was  in  the  morning  found 
a  handful  burnt,  and  had  burnt  the  table  where  it  lay ;  Browne  the  clerk 
said,  he  would  not  for  a  100  and  a  100/.  that  it  had  been  burnt  a  handful 
further. 

This  night  it  happened  that  there  were  six  cony-stealers,  who  were  come 
with  their  nets  ana  ferrets  to  the  cony-burrows  by  Rosamond's  Well ;  but 
with  the  noise  this  night  from  the  Mannor-house,  they  were  so  terrified, 
that  like  men  distracted  away  they  ran,  and  left  their  hales  all  ready  pitched, 
ready  up,  and  the  ferrets  in  the  cony-burrows. 

Now  the  Commissioners,  more  sensible  of  their  danger,  considered  more 
seriouHly  of  their  safety,  and  agreed  to  go  and  confer  with  Mr.  Hofi^man, 
the  minister  of  Wotton,  (a  man  not  of  the  meanest  note  for  life  or  learning, 
by  some  esteemed  more  highj  to  desire  his  advice,  together  with  his  com- 
pany and  prayers.  Mr.  Hoffman  held  it  too  high  a  point  to  resolve  on 
suddenly  and  by  himself,  wherefore  desired  time  to  consider  upon  it,  which 
being  agreed  unto,  he  forthwith  rode  to  Mr.  Jenkinson  and  Mr.  Wheat,  the 
two  next  Justices  of  Peace,  to  try  what  warrant  they  could  give  him  for  it. 
They  both  (as  'tis  said  from  themselves)  encouraged  him  to  bo  assisting  to 
the  Commissioners,  according  to  his  calling. 

But  certain  it  is,  that  when  they  came  to  fetch  him  to  p>  with  them,  Mr. 
Hoffman  answered,  that  he  would  not  lodge  there  one  night  for  500/.,  and 
being  asked  to  pray  with  them,  he  held  up  his  hands  and  said,  that  he 
would  not  meddle  upon  any  terms.  . 

Mr.  Hoffman  refusing  to  undertake  the  quarrel,  the  Commissioners  held 
it  not  safe  to  lodge  where  they  had  been  thus  entertained  any  longer,  but 
caused  all  things  to  be  removed  into  the  chambers  over  the  gatehouse, 
where  they  stayed  but  one  night,  and  what  rest  they  enjoyed  there,  we 
have  but  an  uncertain  relation  of,  for  they  went  away  early  tlie  next  morn- 
ing ;  but  if  it  may  be  held  fit  to  set  down  what  hath  been  delivered  by  the 
report  of  others,  they  were  also  the  same  night  much  affrighted  with  dread- 
ful apparitions ;  but  observing  that  these  passages  spread  much  in  discourse, 
to  be  also  in  particulars  taken  notice  of,  and  that  the  nature  of  it  mode  not 
ibr  their  cause,  they  agreed  to  the  concealing  of  things  for  the  future ;  yet 
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ihiB  IB  well-known  and  certain,  that  the  gate-keeper's  wife  was  in  so  strange 
an  agony  in  her  bed,  and  in  her  bed-chanit>er  snch  noise,  (whilst  her  hus- 
band was  aboTe  with  the  Commissioners,)  that  two  maids  in  the  next  room 
to  her,  durst  not  yen  tare  to  assist  her,  but  affrighted  ran  out  to  call  com- 
pany, and  Uieir  master,  and  found  the  woman  (at  their  comine  in)  gaspins 
tor  breath ;  and  the  next  day  said,  that  she  saw  and  suffered  that,  wnioh 
for  all  the  world  she  would  not  be  hired  to  again. 

From  Woodstock  the  Commissioners  removed  unto  Euelme,  and  some  of 
them  returned  to  Woodstock  the  Sunday  se'nnight  after,  (the  book  of 
Taluations  wanting  something  that  was  for  haste  left  imperfect,)  but  lodged 
not  in  any  of  those  rooms  where  they  had  lain  before,  and  yet  were  not 
unyisited  (as  ihey  confess  themselves)  by  the  devil,  whom  they  called  their 
nightly  guest ;  daptain  Crook  came  not  untill  Tuesday  nieht,  and  how  he 
sped  that  night  the  gate-keeper's  wife  can  tell  if  she  dareUi,  but  what  she 
hath  whispei^  to  her  gossips,  shall  not  be  made  a  part  of  this  our  narrar 
tive,  nor  many  more  particulars  which  have  fallen  from  the  Commissioners 
themselves  and  their  servants  to  other  persons ;  they  are  all  or  most  of  them 
alive,  and  may  add  to  it  when  they  please,  and  surely  have  not  a  better  way 
to  be  revenged  of  him  who  troublea  them,  than  according  to  the  proverb, 
tell  tfuth  and  shame  the  devil. 

There  remains  this  observation  to  be  added,  that  on  a  Wednesday  morn- 
ing all  these  officers  went  away ;  and  that  since  then  diverse  persons  of 
severall  qualities,  have  lodged  often  and  sometimes  long  in  the  same  rooms, 
both  in  the  presence,  withdrawing-room,  and  bed-chamber  belonging  unto 
his  sacred  Majesty ;  yet  none  have  had  the  least  .disturbance,  or  heiml  the 
smallest  noise,  for  which  the  cause  was  not  as  ordinary  as  apparent,  except 
the  Commissioners  and  their  company,  who  came  in  order  to  the  alienating 
and  palling  down  the  house,  which  is  wellnigh  performed* 

A    SHORT    BUSyXT    OF    WOODSTOCK,    NOT    TAKEN    BT    ANT    OF    THI    BKrOBX- 
MINTIONSD  COMMISSIONIRS.* 

Ths  noble  seat,  called  Woodstock,  is  one  of  the  ancient  honours  belong- 
ing to  the  crovrn.  Severall  manners  owe  suite  and  service  to  the  place ; 
but  the  custom  of  the  countrey  giving  it  but  the  title  of  a  mannor,  we  shall 
erre  with  them  to  be  the  better  understood.*' 

The  mannor-house  hath  been  a  large  fabrick,  and  accounted  amongst  his 
majestie's  standing  houses,  because  there  was  alwaies  kept  a  standing  fur- 
niture. This  great  house  was  built  by  King  Henry  the  First,  but  ampleyfied 
with  the  gate-house  and  outsides  of  the  outer-court,  by  King  Henry  the 
Seventh,  the  stables  by  Kine  James. 

About  a  bow-shot  from  the  gate  south-^est,  remain  foundation  signs  of 
that  structure,  erected  bvKing  Henry  the  ^cond,  for  the  security  or  Lady 
Rosamond,  daughter  of  Walter  Lord  Clifford,  which  some  poets  have  com- 
pared to  the  Dedalian  labyrinth,  but  the  form  and  circuit  both  of  the  place 
and  ruins  show  it  to  have  been  a  house  and  of  one  pile,  perhaps  of  strength, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  those  times,  and  probaoly  was  fitted  with  secret 
places  of  recess,  and  avenues  to  hide  or  convey  away  such  persons  as  were 
not  willing  to  be  found  if  narrowly  sought  after.  About  the  midst  of  the 
place  ariseth  a  spring,  called  at  present  Rosamond's  Well ;  it  is  but  shallow, 
and  shows  to  have  been  pavea  and  walled  about,  likely  contrived  for  the 
use  of  them  within  the  house,  when  it  should  be  of  danger  to  eo  out. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  King's  house,  is  seated  Woodstock 
town,  new  and  old.  This  new  Woodstock  did  arise  hj  some  buildings 
which  Henry  the  Second  gave  leave  to  be  erected,  (as  received  by  tradition,) 
at  the  suite  of  the  Lady  Rosamond,  for  the  use  of  out-servants  upoii  the 

•  This  Sorrtf  of  Woodstock  n  appMded  to  Um  pnetdiBf  punphUl 
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wastes  of  the  maonor  of  Bladon,  where  is  the  mother  charch ;  this  is  a 
hamlet  beloDging  to  it^  though  enoreased  to  a  market  town  bj  the  adTan- 
tage  of  the  Goart  residing  sometime  near,  which  of  late  years  they  have 
been  sensible  of  the  want  of;  this  town  was  made  a  corporation  in  the  11th 
year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  by  charter,  with  power  to  send  two  bnrgesses  to 
parliament  or  not,  as  they  will  themselves. 

Old  Woodstock  is  seated  on  the  west  side  of  the  brook,  named  Glyme* 
which  also  ranneth  through  the  park ;  the  town  consists  not  of  above  four 
or  five  houses,  but  it  is  to  be  conceived  that  it  hath  been  much  larger,  (but 
very  anciently  so,)  for  in  some  old  law  historians  there  is  mention  of  the 
assize  at  Woodstock,  for  a  law  made  in  a  Micelgemote  (the  name  of  Parlia> 
ments  before  the  coming  of  the  Norman)  in  the  days  of  King  Ethelred. 

And  in  like  manner,  that  thereabout  was  a  king's  house,  if  not  in  the 
same  place  where  Henry  the  First  built  the  late  standing  pile  before  his ; 
for  in  such  days  those  great  councils  were  commonly  held  in  the  King's 
palaces.  Some  of  those  lands  have  belonged  to  the  orders  of  the  Kniehts 
Templers,  there  being  records  which  call  them,  Terras  quas  Sex  excamlntuni 
cum  Templariis, 

But  now  this  late  large  mannor-house  is  in  a  manner  almost  turned  into 
heaps  of  rubbish ;  some  seven  or  eight  rooms  left  for  the  accommodatipn  of 
a  tenant  that  should  rent  the  King's  medows,  (of  those  who  had  no  power 
to  let  them«)  with  several  high  uncovered  walls  standing,  the  prodigious 
spectacles  of  malice  unto  monarchy,  which  mines  still  bear  semblance  of 
their  state,  and  yet  aspire  in  spight  of  envy,  or  of  weather,  to  show,  What 
kings  do  build,  subjects  may  sometimes  shake,  but  utterly  can  never  over- 
throw. 

That  part  of  the  park  called  the  High-park,  hath  been  lately  subdivided 
by  Sir  Arthur  HaseJrig,  to  make  pastures  for  his  breed  of  colts,  and  other 
parts  plowed  up.  Of  the  whole  saith  Roffus  Warwicensis,  in  MS.  Hen.  I. 
p.  122,  Fecit  isie  Bex  Parcum  de  Woodstock^  cum  FcUatio,  infra  prcedicium 
Farcum,  qui  Farcus  erai  primus  Farcus  Anglia:,  et  caniinei  in  circuitu  snh 
tern  Miliaria;  construcius  erat  Anno  14  hujus  Begis,  atUparum  post  With- 
out the  Park  the  King's  demesne  woods  were,  it  cannot  well  be  said  now 
are,  the  timber  beine  all  sold  off,  and  underwoods  so  cropt  and  spoiled  by 
that  beast  the  Lord  munson,  and  other  greedy  cattle,  that  they  are  hardly 
recoverable.  Beyond  which  liefh  Stonefield,  and  other  manners  that  hold 
of  Woodstock,  with  other  woods,  that  have  been  aliened  by  former  kings, 
but  with  reservation  of  liberty  for  his  majestie's  deer,  apd  other  beasts  of 
forrest,  to  harbour  in  at  pleasure,  as  in  due  place  is  to  be  shewed. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  inform  my  readers  how  the  manuscripts  of  that 
eminent  antiquary,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  KocHECLiFFSf  D.  D.,  came  into  my  pos- 
session. There  are  many  ways  in  which  such  things  happen,  and  it  is 
enough  to  say  they  were  rescued  from  an  unworthy  fate,  and  that  thev  were 
honestly  come  by.  As  for  the  authenticity  of  the  anecdotes  which  1  have 
gleaned  from  the  writings  of  this  excellent  person,  and  put  together  with 
my  own  unrivalled  facility,  the  name  of  Doctor  Rochecliffe  will  warrant 
accuracy,  wherever  that  name  happens  to  be  known. 
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With  his  history  the  reading  part  of  the  world  are  well  acquainted ;  and 
we  might  refer  the  tyro  to  honest  Anthony  a  Wood,  who  looked  up  to  him 
as  one  of  the  pillars  of  High  Church,  ana  bestows  on  him  an  exemplary 
character  in  the  AthenoB  Oxonienses,  although  the  Doctor  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  England's  other  eye. 

It  is  well  known  that  Doctor  Rochecliffe  early  obtained  preferment  in  the 
Church,  on  account  of  the  spirited  share  which  he  took  in  the  contro- 
Ters;^  with  the  Puritans ;  and  that  his  work,  entitled  MaUetts  Hceresis,  was 
considered  as  a  knock-down  blow  by  all  except  those  who  received  it.  It 
was  that  work  which  made  him,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty.  Rector  of  Wood- 
stock, and  which  afterwards  secured  him  a  place  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
celebrated  Century  White ; — and  worse  than  being  shown  Up  by  that  fanatic, 
among  the  catalogues  of  scandalous  and  malignant  priests  admitted  into 
benefices  by  the  prelates,  his  opinions  occasioned  the  loss  of  his  living  of 
Woodstock  by  the  ascendency  of  Presbytery.  He  was  Chaplain,  during 
most  part  of  the  Civil  War,  to  Sir  Henry  Lee's  regiment,  levied  for  the  ser- 
vice of  Kins  Charles ;  and  it  was  said  he  engaged  more  than  once  person- 


ally in  the  neld.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  Doctor  Rochecliffe  was  repeat- 
edly in  great  danger,  as  will  appear  from  more  passages  than  one  in  the 
following  history,  which  speaks  of  his  own  exploits,  like  Csesar,  in  tha  third 


person.  I  suspec^  however,  some  Presbyterian  commentator  has  been 
guilty  of  interpolating  two  or  three  passages.  The  manuscript  was  long  in 
possession  of  the  Everards,  a  distinguished  family  of  that  persuasion.* 

During  the  Usurpation,  Doctor  Rochecliffe  was  constantly  engaged  in  one 
or  other  of  the  premature  attempts  at  a  restoration  of  monarchy ;  and  was 
accounted,  for  his  audacity,  presence  of  mind,  and  depth  of  judgment,  one 
of  the  greatest  undertakers  for  the  King  in  that  busy  time ;  with  wis  trifling 
drawback,  that  the  plots  in  which  he  busied  himself  were  almost  constantly 
detected.  Najr,  it  was  suspected  that  Cromwell  himself  someUmes  contrived 
to  suggest  to  him  the  intrig^ues  in  which  he  engaged,  by  which  means  the 
wily  J^otector  made  experiments  on  the  fidelity  of  doubtful  friends,  and 
became  well  acquainted  with  the  plots  of  declared  enemies,  which  he 
thought  it  more  easy  to  disconcert  and  disappoint  than  to  punish  severely. 

Upon  the  Restoration,  Doctor  Rochecliffe  regained  his  living  of  Woodstock^ 
with  other  Church  preferment,  and  gave  up  polemics  and  political  intrieues 
for  philosophy.    He  was  one  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  Royiu  So- 
ciety, and  was  the  person  through  whom  Charles  required  of  that  learned 
body  solution  of  their  curious  problem,  "  Why,  if  a  vessel  is  filled  brimful 
of  water,  and  a  large  live  fish  plunged  into  the  water,  nevertheless  it  shall 
not  overflow  the  pitcher?"     Doctor  Rochecliffe's  exposition  of  this  pheno- 
menon was  the  most  ingenious  and  instructive  of  four  that  were  given  in ; 
and  it  is  certain  the  Doctor  must  have  gained  the  honour  of  the  day,  \>ut 
for  the  obstinacy  of  a  plun,  dull,  country  gentleman,  who  insisted  that  the 
experiment  should  be,  in  the  first  place,  publicly  tried.    When  this  "waa 
done,  the  event  showed  it  would  have  been  rather  rash  to  have  adopted.  th< 
facts  exclusively  on  the  royal  authority;  as  the  fish,  however  curioixeb 
inserted  into  his  native  element,  splashed  the  water  over  the  hall,  and.  de 
stroyed  the  credit  of  four  ingenious  essayists,  besides  a  laree  Turkey  carpet 

Doctor  Rochecliffe,  it  would  seem,  died  about  1685,  leaving  many  paper 
behind  him  of  various  kinds,  and,  above  all,  many  valuable  anecdotes  o 
secret  history,  from  which  the  following  Memoirs  have  been  extracted,  o 
which  we  intend  to  say  only  a  few  words  by  way  of  illustration. 

The  existence  of  Rosamond's  Labyrinth,  mentioned  in  these  pa-S^^» 
attested  by  Drayton  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  -     - 

"Rosamond's  Labyrinth,  whose  ruins,  together  with  her  Well*  ?^| 
paved  with  square  stones  in  the  bottom,  and  also  her  Tower,  frontt^^___ 

•  It  it  hardly  necetnry  to  M7.  onlwt  lo  toiM  t««^«t%  ol  i«n  >^x«N^  Qusne^^^^QoaA.  ''^  > 
I  art  ilik*  apooqrphiil. 
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the  Labyrinth  did  ran,  are  jet  remaining,  being  Tanlts  arched  and  walled 
with  stone  and  brick,  almost  inextricably  wound  within  one  another,  bj 
which,  if  at  any  time  her  lodging  were  laid  about  by  the  Queen,  she  might 
easily  avoid  peril  imminent,  and,  if  need  be,  by  secret  issues  take  the  air 
abroad,  many  furlongs  about  Woodstock  in  Oxfordshire.* 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  a  singular  piece  of  phantasmagoria,  which  wal 
certainly  played  off  upon  the  Commissioners  of  the  Long  Parliament,  who 
were  sent  down  to  dispark  and  destroy  Woodstock,  after  the  death  of  Charlea 
I.,  was  conducted  by  means  of  the  secret  {Passages  and  recesses  in  the  ancient 
Labyrinth  of  Rosamond,  round  which  successiTC  Monarchs  had  erected  a 
Hunting-seat  or  Lodge. 

There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  disturbance  eiven  to  those  Honourable 
Commissioners,  inserted  by  Doctor  Plot,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Oxford- 
shire. But  as  I  have  not  the  book  at  hand,  I  can  only  allude  to  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  Glanville  upon  Witches,  who  has  extracted  it  as  an  highly 
accredited  narrative  of  supernatural  dealings.  The  beds  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  their  servants,  were  hoisted  up  till  they  were  almost  inverted, 
and  then  let  down  again  so  suddenly,  as  to  menace  them  with  broken  bones. 
Unusual  and  horrible  noises  disturbed  those  sacrilegious  intromitters  with 
^royal  property.  The  devil,  on  one  occasion,  brought  them  a  warming-pan  ; 
on  another,  pelted  them  with  stones  and  horses'  bones.  Tubs  of  water 
were  emptied  on  them  in  their  sleep ;  and  so  many  other  pranks  of  the 
same  nature  played  at  their  expense,  that  they  broke  up  housekeeping,  and 
left  their  intended  spoliation  only  half  completed.  The  ^ood  sense  of  Doctor 
Plot  suspected,  that  these  feats  were  wrought  by  conspiracy  and  confedera- 
tion, which  Glanville  of  course  endeavours  to  refute  with  all  his  might ;  for 
it  could  scarce  be  expected,  that  he  who  believed  in  so  convenient  a  solution 
as  that  of  supernatural  agency,  would  consent  to  relinquish  the  service  of  a 
key,  which  will  answer  any  lock,  however  intricate. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  Doctor  Plot  was  perfectly 
right ;  and  that  the  only  demon  who  wrought  all  these  marvels,  was  a  dis- 

Suised  royalist — a  fellow  called  Trusty  Joe,  or  some  such  name,  ibrmerly  in 
le  service  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Park,  but  who  enga^d  in  that  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, on  purpose  to  subject  them  to  his  persecution.  I  think  I  have  seen 
some  account  of  the  real  state  of  the  transaction,  and  of  the  machinery  by 
which  the  wizard  worked  his  wonders ;  but  whether  in  a  book,  or  a  pamph- 
let, I  am  uncertain.  I  remember  one  passage  particularly  to  this  purpose. 
The  Commissioners  having  agreed  to  retain  some  articles  out  of  the  public 
account,  in  order  to  be  divided  among  themselves,  had  entered  into  an  in- 
denture for  ascertaining  their  share  m  the  peculation,  which  they  hid  in  a 
bow-pot  for  security.  Now,  when  an  assembly  of  divines,  aided  by  the 
most  strict  religious  characters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woodstock,  were 
assembled  to  coniure  down  the  supposed  demon,  Trusty  Joe  bad  contrived 
a  firework,  which  he  let  off  in  the  midst  of  the  exorcism,  and  which  de- 
stroyed the  bow-pot ;  and,  to  the  shame  and  confusion  of  the  Commissioners, 
threw  their  secret  indenture  into  the  midst  of  the  assembled  ghost-seers, 
who  became  thus  acquainted  with  their  secret  schemes  of  peculation. 

It  is,  however,  to  little  purpose  for  me  to  strain  my  memory  about  ancient 
and  imperfect  recollections  concemingthe  particulars  of  these  fantastic  dis- 
turbances at  Woodstock,  since  Dector  Rochecliffe's  papers  give  such  a  much 
more  accurate  narrative  than  could  be  obtained  from  any  account  in  exist- 
ence before  their  publication.  Indeed,  I  might  haye  gone  much  more  fully 
into  this  part  of  my  subject,  for  the  materials  are  ample ;  — but,  to  tell  the 
reader  a  secret,  some  friendly  critics  were  of  opinion  they  made  the  story 
hang  on  hand ;  and  thus  I  was  prevailed  on  to  oe  more  concise  on  th&  sub- 
ject than  I  might  otherwise  have  been. 

•  Dra]rtoD*li  EnfUndli  Heroical  EpicUea,  Not*  A,  oo  th*  Eputl*.  RoMinoiid  to  Kii«  Itatfy. 
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The  impatient  reader,  perhaps,  is  by  this  time  accusing  me  of  keeping 
the  sun  from  him  with  a  candle.  Were  the  sunshine  as  oright,  however, 
as  it  is  likely  to  prove ;  and  the  flambeau,  or  link,  a  dozen  of  times  as 
smoky,  my  friend  must  remain  in  the  inferior  atmosphere  a  minute  longeif, 
while  I  disclaim  the  idea  of  poaching  on  another's  manor.  Hawks,  we  say 
in  Scotland,  ought  not  to  pick  out  hawks'  eyes,  or  tire  upon  each  other^ 

auarry ;  and  therefore,  if  I  had  known  that,  in  its  date  and  its  characters 
[lis  tale  was  likely  to  interfere  with  that  recently  published  by  a  distin- 
guished contemporary,  I  should  unquestionably  have  left  Doctor  Roche- 
cUffe's  manuscript  in  peace  for  the  present  season.  But  before  I  was  aware 
of  this  circumstance,  this  little  book  was  half  through  the  press ;  and  I 
bad  only  the  alternative  of  avoiding  any  intentional  imitation,  by  delaying 
a  perusal  of  the  contemporary  work  in  question.  Some  accidental  collision 
there  must  be,  when  works  of  a  similar  character  are  finished  on  the  same 
general  system  of  historical  manners,  and  the  same  historical  personages 
are  introduced.  Of  course,  if  such  have  occurred,  I  shall  be  probably  the 
sufferer.  But  my  intentions,  have  been  at  least  innocent,  since  I  look  on  it 
as  one  of  the  advantages  attending  the  conclusion  of  Woodstock,  that  the 
finishing  of  mv  own  task  will  permit  me  to  have  the  pleasure  of  reading 
BEAMBLirrx-Uousx,  from  which  I  have  hitherto  conscientiously  abstaine£  ■ 


WOODSTOCK. 


C|a{ihr  t|it  fusi. 


Some  wf>re  for  go&ptH  miniatori. 
And  KKM  for  rad-ooat  secalans 
Am  men  mort  fit  t'  hold  forth  Uie'  woid^ 
▲od  wield  Uw  one  and  th'  other  sword. 

BuTLXE's  BMKbroi, 

There  is  a  handsome  parish  church  in  the  town  of  Woodstock, — I  am 
told  so,  at  least,  for  I  never  saw  it,  having  scarce  time,  when  at  the  pUce, 
to  view  the  magnificence  of  Blenheim,  its  painted  halls,  and  tapestried 
bowers,  and  then  return  in  due  season  to  dine  in  hall  with  mj  learned  friend, 

the  provost  of ;  being  one  of  those  occasions  on  which  a  man  wrongs 

himself  extremely,  if  he  lets  his  curiosity  interfere  vnth  his  punctuality. 
I  had  the  church  accurately  described  to  me,  with  a  view  to  this  work ;  but, 
as  I  have  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  my  informant  had  ever  seen  the 
inside  of  it  himself,  I  shall  be  content  to  say  that  it  is  now  a  handsome  edi- 
fice, most  part  of  which  was  rebuilt  forty  or  fifty  years  sinoe,  although  it 
still  contains  some  arches  of  the  old  chantry,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  King 
John.    It  is  to  this  more  ancient  part  of  the  building  that  coy  story  refers. 

On  a  morning  in  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  October,  in  the 
year  1652,  being  a  day  appointed  for  a  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  decisive 
victory  at  Worcester,  a  respectable  audience  was  assembled  in  the  old  chantry, 
or  chapel  of  King  John.  The  condition  of  the  church  and  character  of  the 
audience  both  bore  witness  to  the  rago  of  civil  war,  and  the.  peculiar  spirit 
of  the  times.  The  sacred  edifice  showed  many  marks  of  dilapidation.  The 
windows,  once  filled  with  stained  glas^i,  had  been  dashed  to  pieces  with  pikes 
and  muskets,  as  matters  of  and  pertcining  to  'dolatry.  The  carving  on  the 
reading-desk  was  damaged,  and  two  fair  screens  of  beautiful  sculptured  oak 
had  been  destroyed,  for  the  same  pitliv  and  conclusive  reason.  The  high 
altar  had  been  removed,  and  the  gilded  railing,  which  was  once  around  it, 
was  broken  down  and  carried  off.  The  effigies  of  several  tombs  were  muti- 
lated,  and  now  lay  scattered  about  the  church, 

Torn  from  thefa*  destined  niche  — unworthy  meed 
Of  knightly  counsel  or  heroic  deed ! 

The  autumn  wind  piped  through  empty  aisles,  in  which  the  remains  of 
•takes  and  trevisses  ot  rough-hewn  timber,  as  well  as  a  Quantity  of  scattered 
hay  and  trampled  straw,  seemed  to  intimate  that  the  hallowed  precincts  had 
been,  upon  some  late  emergency,  made  the  quarters  of  a  troop  of  horse. 

The  audience,  like  the  building,  was  abated  in  splendour.  None  of  the 
ancient  and  habitual  worshippers  during  peaceful  times,  were  now  to  be  seen 
in  their  carved  galleries,  with  hands  shadowing  their  brows,  while  compos- 
ing their  minds  to  pray  where  their  fathers  had  prayed,  and  after  the  same 
m^e  of  worship.  The  eye  of  the  yeoman  and  peasant  sought  in  vain  the 
tall  form  of  old  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  I)itchley,  as,  wrapped  in  his  laoe  oloak. 
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and  with  beard  and  whisken  duly  composed,  he  moved  slowly  through  the 
aisles,  followed  by  the  faithful  mastiff,  or  ^bloodhound,  which  in  old  time 
had  saved  his  master  by  his  fidelity,  and  which  regularly  followed  him  to 
church.  BeTis,  indeed,  fell  under  the  proverb  which  avers,  "  He  is  a  good 
dog  which  goes  to  church ;"  for,  bating  an  occasional  temptation  to  warble 
along  with  the  accord,  he  behaved  himself  as  decorously  as  any  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  returned  as  much  edified,  perhaps,  as  most  of  them.  The 
damsels  of  Woodstock  looked  as  vainly  for  the  laced  cloaks,  jingling  spurs, 
slashed  boots,  and  tall  plumes,  of  the  young  cavaliers  of  this  andother  nigh- 
bom  houses,  movinj^  through  the  streets  and  the  church-yard  with  the  care- 
less ease,  which  indicates  perhaps  rather  an  overweening  degree  of  self-con- 
fidence, yet  shows  graceful  when  mingled  with  good-humour  and  courtesy. 
The  good  old  dames,  too,  in  their  white  hoods  and  black  velvet  gowns  — 
their  daughters,  "  the  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes,"  —  where  were  they 
all  now,  who,  when  they  entered  the  church,  used  to  divide  men's  thoughts 
between  them  and  Heaven  ?  "  But,  ah  I  Alice  Lee — so  .sweet,  so  gentle,  so 
condescending  in  thy  loveliness  —  [thus  proceeds  a  contemporary  annalist, 
whose  manuscript  we  have  deciphered] — why  is  my  story  to  turn  upon  thy 
fallen  fortunes  ?  and  why  not  rather  to  the  period  when,  in  the  very  dis- 
mounting from  your  palfrey,  you  attracted  as  many  eyes  as  if  an  angel  had 
descended, — as  many  blessings  as  if  the  benignant  being  had  come  fraught 
with  good  tidings  ?  No  creature  wert  thou  of  an  idle  romancer's  imaginar 
tion — no  being  tantastically  bedizened  with  inconsistent  perfections ;  —  thy 
merits  made  me  love  thee  well  —  and  for  thy  faults — so  well  did  they  show 
amid  thy  good  qualities,  that  I  think  they  made  me  love  thee  better.^' 

With  the  house  of  Lee  had  disappeared  from  the  chantry  of  King  John 
others  of  gentle  blood  and  honoured  lineage — Freemantles,  Winklecombes, 
Drycotts,  &c. ;  for  the  air  that  blew  over  the  towers  of  Oxford  was  unfa- 
vourable to  the  growth  of  Puritanism,  which  was  more  general  in  the  neigh- 
bouring counties.  There  were  among  the  congregation,  however,  one  or 
two  that,  by  &eir  habits  and  demeanour,  seemed  country  gentlemen  of  con- 
sideration, and  there  were  also  present  some  of  the  notables  of  the  town  of 
Woodstock,  cutlers  or  glovers  chiefly,  whose  skill  in  steel  or  leather  had 
raised  them  to  a  comfortable  livelihood.  These  dignitaries  wore  long  black 
cloaks,  plaited  close  at  the  neck,  and,  like  peaceful  citizens,  carried  their 
Bibles  and  memorandum-books  at  their  girdles,  instead  of  knife  or  sword.* 
This  respectable,  but  least  numerous  part  of  the  audience,  were  such  decent 
persons  as  had  adopted  the  Presbyterian  form  of  faith,  renouncing  the 
liturgy  and  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of^ England,  and  living  under  the  tuition 
of  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  much  famed  for  th^  length  and  strength 
of  his  powers  of  predication.  With  these  grave  seniors  sate  their  goodly 
dames  m  ruff  and  gorget,  like  the  portraits  which  in  catalogues  of  paintings 
are  designed  "  wife  of  a  burgomaster ;"  and  their  pretty  daughters,  whose 
study,  like  that  of  Chaucer's  physician,  was  not  alwn^  s  in  the  Bible,  but 
who  were,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  glance,  could  escape  the  vigilance  of  their 
honoured  mothers,  inattentive  themselves,  and  the  cause  of  inattention  in 
others. 

But,  besides  these  dignified  persons,  there  were  in  the  church  a  numerous 
collection  of  the  lower  orders,  some  brought  thither  by  curiosity,  but  many 
of  them  unwashed  artificers,  bewildered  in  the  theological  discussions  of 
the  time,  and  of  as  many  various  sects  as  there  are  colours  in  the  rainbow. 
The  presumption  of  these  learned  Thebans  being  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  ignorance,  the  last  was  total  and  the  first  boundless.  Their  behaviour 
in  the  church  was  any  thing  but  reverential  or  edifying.  Most  of  them 
affected  a  cynical  contempt  for  all  that  was  only  held  sacred  by  human 
sanction — ^the  church  was  to  these  men  but  a  steeple-house,  the  clergyman, 

r  Um  PttriUuH  ii  iMDtioiwa  often  in  old  pUjt,  and  among  othen  in  the  Widow  of 
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an  ordinary  person ;  her  ordinances,  dr^  bran  and  sapless  pottage*  unfitted 
for  the  spiritualized  palates  of  the  saints,  and  the  praver,  an  address  to 
Heaven,  to  which  each  acceded  or  not  as  in  his  too  Qritical  jadgment  he  con* 
ceived  fit. ' 

The  elder  amongst  them  sate  or  lay  on  the  benches,  with  their  high  steeple- 
crowned  hats  pufled  OTer  their  severe  and  knitted  brows,  waitine  for  the 
Presbyterian  parson,  as  mastiffs  sit  in  dumb  expectation  of  the  bull  that  is 
to  be  brought  to  the  stake.  The  younger  mixed,  some  of  them,  a  bolder 
license  of  manners  with  their  heresies ;  they  gazed  round  on  the  women, 
yawned,  coughed,  and  whispered,  eat  apples,  and  cracked  nuts,  as  if  in  the 
gallery  of  a  theatre  ere  the  piece  commences. 

Besides  all  these,  the  congregation  contained  a  few  soldiers,  some  in 
corslets  and  steel  caps,  some  in  buff,  and  others  in  red  coats.  These  men 
of  war  had  their  bandoliers,  with  ammunition,  slung  around  them,  and 
rested  on  their  pikes  and  muskets.  They,  too,  had  their  peculiar  doctrines 
on  the  most  difficult  points  of  reli^on,  and  united  the  extraTagances  of  en- 
thusiasm with  the  most  determined  courage  and  resolution  in  the  field.  The 
burghers  of  Woodstock  looked  on  these  military  saints  with  no  small  degree 
of  awe ;  for  though  not  oflen  sullied  with  deeds  of  plunder  or  cruelty,  Uiej 
had  the  power  of  both  absolutely  in  their  hands,  and  the  peaceful  citizen 
had  no  alternative,  save  submission  to  whatever  the  ill-regulated  and  enthu- 
siastic imaginations  of  their  martial  guides  might  suggest. 
,  After  some  time  spent  in  waiting  for  him,  Mr.  Holdenough  began  to  walk 
up  the  aisles  of  the  chapel,  not  with  the  slow  and  dignified  carriage  with 
which  the  old  Rector  was  of  yore  wont  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  sur- 
plice, but  with  a  hasty  step,  like  one  who  arrives  too  late  at  an  appoint- 
ment, and  bustles  forward  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  time.  He  was  a  tall 
thin  man,  with  an  adust  complexion,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  eye  indicated 
some  irascibility  of  temperament.  His  dress  was  brown,  not  black,  and 
over  his  other  vestments  he  wore,  in  honour  of  Calvin,  a  Geneva  cloak  of  a 
blue  colour,  which  fell  backwards  from  his  shoulders  as  he  posted  on  to  the 
pulpit.  His  grizzled  hair  was  cut  as  short  as  shears  could  perform  the  feat, 
and  covered  with  a  black  silk  scull-cap,  which  stuck  so  close  to  his  head, 
that  the  two  ears  expanded  from  under  it  as  if  they  had  been  intended  as 
handles  by  which  to  lift  the  whole  person.  Moreover,  the  worthy  divine 
wore  spectacles,  and  a  long  grizzled  peaked  beard,  and  he  carried  in  his 
hand  a  small  pocket-bible  with  silver  clasps.  Upon  arriving  at  the  pulpit^ 
he  paused  a  moment  to  take  breath,  then  began  to  ascend  the  steps  by  two 
at  a  time.  ^  ^ 

But  his  course  was  arrested  by  a  strong  hand,  which  seized  his  cloak. 
It  was  that  of  one  who  had  detached  himself  from  the  group  of  soldiery. 
He  was  a  stout  man  of  middle  stature,  with  a  ouick  eye,  and  a  countenance, 
which,  though  plain,  had  yet  an  expression  that  fixed  the  attention.  His 
dress,  though  not  strictly  military,  partook  of  that  character.  He  wore 
large  hose  made  of  calves-leather,  and  a  tuck,  as  it  was  then  called,  or  rapier, 
of  tremendous  length,  balanced  on  the  other  side  by  a  dagger.  The  belt 
was  morocco,  garnished  with  |>istols. 

The  minister,  thus  intercepted  in  his  duty,  faced  round  upon  the  party 
who  had  seized  him,  and  demanded,  in  no  gentle  tone,  the  meaning  of  the 
interruption. 

**  Friend,"  quoth  the  intruder,  "  is  it  thy  purpose  to  hold  forth  to  these 
good  people  ?" 

"  Ay,  marry  is  it,"  said  the  clergyman;  "  and  such  is  my  bounden  duty. 
Woe  to  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel  —  Prithee,  friend,  let  me  not  in  my 
labour" 

"  Nay,"  said  the  man  of  warlike  mien,  *'  I  am  myself  minded  to  hold 

•  Sm  a  canooi  Tiadintiuii  of  Uiii  iadecent  iimil*  Iwra  for  Um  ComoMii  Fnwr,  in  Note,  p.  la 
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forth ;  therefore,  do  thoa  desist,  or  if  thou  wilt  do  by  my  adyice,  remain  and 
fructify  with  those  poor  goslings,  to  whom  I  am  presently  about  to  shake 
forth  the  crumbs  of  comfortable  doctrine." 

•*  Give  place,  thou  man  of  Satan/'  said  the  priest,  waxing  wroth,  "  respect 
mine  order  —  my  doth." 

*'  I  see  no  more  to  respect  in  the  cut  of  thy  cloak,  or  in  the  cloth  of  which 
it  is  fashioned,''  said  the  other,  "than  thou  didst  in  the  Bishop's  rochets  — 
they  were  black  and  white,  thou  art  blue  and  brown.  Sleeping  dogs  every 
one  of  Tou,  lying  down,  loving  to  slumber — shepherds  that  starve  the  flock 
but  will  not  watch  it,  each  looking  to  his  own  gain  —  hum." 

Scenes  of  this  indecent  kind  were  so  common  at  the  time,  that  no  one 
thought  of  interfering ;  the  congregation  looked  on  in  silence,  the  better 
class  scandalized,  and  the  lower  orders,  some  laughing,  and  others  backing 
the  soldier  or  minister  as  their  fancy  dictated.  Meantime  the  struggle  waxed 
fiercer;  Mr.  Holdenough  clamoured  for  assistance. 

'*  Master  Mayor  of  Woodstock,"  he  exclaimed,  **  wilt  thou  be  among  those 
wicked  magistrates,  who  bear  the  sword  in  vain?  —  Citizens,  will  you  not 
help^our  pastor?  —  Worthy  Alderman,  will  you  see  me  strangled  on  the 
pulpit  stairs  by  this  man  of  buff  and  Belial  ? — But  lo,  I  will  overcome  him, 
and  cast  his  cords  from  me." 

As  Holdenough  spoke,  he  struggled  to  ascend  the  pulpit  stairs,  holding 
hard  on  the  banisters.  Ilis  tormentor  held  fast  by  the  skirts  of  the  cloak, 
which  went  nigh  to  the  choking  of  the  wearer,  until,  as  he  spoke  the  words 
last  mentioned,  in  a  half-strangled  voice,  Mr.  Holdenough  dexterously 
slipped  the  string  which  tied  it  round  his  neck,  so  that  the  garment  sud- 
denly gave  way ;  uie  soldier  fell  backwards  down  the  steps,  and  the  liberated 
divine  skipped  into  the  pulpit,  and  began  to  give  forth  a  psalm  of  triumph 
over  his  prostrate  adversary.  But  a  great  hubbub  in  the  church  marred 
his  exultation,  and  although  he  and  his  faithful  clerk  continued  to  sing  the 
hymn  of  victory,  their  notes  were  only  heard  by  fits,  like  the  whistle  of  a 
curlew  during  a  gale  of  wind. 

The  cause  of  the  tumult  was  as  follows : — The  Mayor  was  a  zealous  Pres- 
byterian, and  witnessed  the  intrusion  of  the  soldier  with  great  indignation 
from  the  very  beginning,  though  he  hesitated  to  interfere  with  an  armed 
man  while  on  his  legs  and  capable  of  resistance.  But  no  sooner  did  he 
behold  the  champion  of  independency  sprawling  on  his  back,  with  the 
divine's  Geneva  cloak  fluttering  in  his  hands,  than  the  magistrate  rushed 
forward,  exclaiming  that  such  insolence  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  ordered 
his  constables  to  seize  the  prostrate  champion,  proclaiming,  in  the  magna- 
nimity of  wrath,  "  I  will  commit  every  red-coat  of  them  all— -I  will  commit 
him  were  he  Noll  Cromwell  himself  I" 

'The  worthy  Mayor's  indignation  had  overmastered  his  reason  when  he 
made  this  mistimed  vaunt ;  for  three  soldiers,  who  had  hitherto  stood  motion- 
less like  statues,  made  each  a  stride  in  advance,  which  placed  them  betwixt 
the  municipal  officers  and  the  soldier,  who  was  in  the  act  of  rising ;  then 
making  at  once  the  movement  of  resting  arms  according  to  the  manual  as 
then  practised,  their  musket-buts  rang  on  the  church  pavement,  within  an 
inch  of  the  gouty  toes  of  Master  Mayor.  The  energetic  magistrate,  whose 
efforts  in  favourof  order  were  thus  checked,  cast  one  glance  on  his  supporters, 
but  that  was  enough  to  show  him  that  force  was  not  on  his  side.  All  had 
shrunk  back  on  hearing  that  ominous  clatter  of  stone  and  iron.  He  was 
obliged  to  descend  to  expostulation. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  my  masters?"  said  he;  "is  it  like  a  decent  and 
God-fearing  soldiery,  who  have  wrought  such  things  for  the  land  as  have 
never  before  been  heard  of,  to  brawl  and  riot  in  the  church,  or  to  aid,  abet,, 
and   comfort  a  profane  fellow,  who  hath,  upon  a  solemn  thanksgivijig 
excluded  the  minister  from  his  own  pulpit?" 

"We  have  nougat  tc  do  iivith  thy  church,  as  thou  call'st  it,"  said  he  who, 
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"by  a  small  feather  in  front  of  his  morion,  appeared  to  be  the  eor|>oral  of  the 
party  ;  —  "we  see  not  why  men  of  gifts  snould  not  be  beard  within  these 
citadels  of  superstition,  as  well  as  the  voice  of  the  men  of  crape  of  old,  and 
the  men  of  cloak  now.  Wherefore,  we  will  pluck  yon  Jack  Fresbyter  out 
of  his  wooden  sentinel-box,  and  our  own  watchman  shall  relioTe  the  guard, 
and  mount  thereon,  and  cry  aloud  and  spare  not." 

"  Nay,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Mayor,  **  if  such  be  your  purpose,  we  have 
not  the  means  to  withstand  you,  being,  as  you  see,  peaceful  and  quiet  men — 
But  let  me  first  speak  with  this  worthy  minister,  Nehemiah  Holdenouzh,  to 
persuade  him  to  yield  up  his  place  for  the  time  without  farther  scandal." 

The  peace-making  Mayor  then  interrupted  the  quavering  Holdenough 
and  the  clerk,  and  prayed  both  to  retire,  else  there  would,  he  said,  be  cer- 
tainly strife. 

"  Strife  I"  replied  the  Presbyterian  divine,  with  scorn ;  "  no  fear  of  strife 
among  men  that  dare  not  testify  against  this  open  profanation  of  the  Church, 
and  daring  display  of  heresy.  Would  your  neighbours  of  Banbury  have 
brooked  such  an  insult  ?" 

*'  Come,  come,  Master  Holdenough,"  said  the  Mayor,  **  put  us  not  to 
mutiny  and  cry  Clubs.    I  tell  you  once  more,  we  are  not  men  of  war  or  blood." 

**  Not  more  than  may  be  drawn  by  the  point  of  a  needle,"  said  the  preacher, 
scornfully.  — "  Ye  tailors  of  Woodstock  I  —  for  what  is  a  glover  but  a  tailor 
working  on  kidskin  ?  —  I  forsake  you,  in  scorn  of  your  faint  hearts  and 
feeble  hands,  and  will  seek  me  elsewhere  a  flock  which  will  not  fly  from 
their  shepherd  at  the  braying  of  the  first  wild  ass  which  cometh  from  out 
the  great  desert." 

So  saying,  the  aggrieved  divine  departed  from  his  pulpit,  and  shaking 
the  dust  from  his  shoes,  left  the  church  as  hastily  as  he  had  entered  it, 
though  with  a  different  reason  for  his  speed.  The  citizens  saw  his  retreat 
with  sorrow,  and  not  without  a  compunctious  feeling,  as  if  conscious  that 
they  were  not  playing  the  most  courageous  part  in  the  world.  The  Mayor 
himself  and  several  others  lefl  the  church,  to  follow  and  appease  him. 

The  Independent  orator,  late  prostrate,  was  now  triumphant,  and  inducting 
himself  into  the  pulpit  without  farther  ceremony,  he  pulled  a  Bible  from  his 
pocket,  and  selected  his  text  from  the  forty-fifth  psalm,  —  "  Gird  thy  sword 
upon  thy  thigh,  0  most  mighty,  with  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty :  and  in  thy 
majesty  ride  prosperously."  —  Upon  this  theme,  he  commenced  one  of  those 
wild  declamations  common  at  the  period,  in  which  men  were  accustomed  to 
wrest  and  pervert  the  language  of  Scripture,  by  adapting  to  it  modem 
events.*    The  language  which,  in  its  literal  sense,  was  applied  to  King  David, 

•  See  **  VindiciitioQ  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  aj^ainst  the  ooiitamelioiu  Slanden  of  the  Fanatio 
Party  terminfr  il  Purrklpe." 

The  aoihor  of  tbts  singular  and  rare  tract  indulges  in  the  allegorical  style,  till  he  fairly  hanta  down  the 
aUegtiry. 

"But  as  for  what  yon  call  porridge,  who  hatched  the  name  I  know  nn(,  neither  is  it  worth  the  enqairinf 
after,  fur  I  hold  pomdee  ginxl  frMid.  It  is  better  to  a  stick  man  than  meat,  far  a  sick  man  will  sooner  ent 
pottage  than  meat.  Pottage  will  digest  with  him  when  meat  will  not :  pottace  will  nourish  the  blond,  fill  th« 
veins,  run  into  every  part  of  a  man.  make  him  warmer;  so  will  these  prayers  do,  set  our  soul  and  body  lu  • 
beat,  warm  our  devntion,  work  fervencv  in  us,  litt  up  our  soul  to  God.  For  there  be  herbs  of  God's  own 
planting  in  our  pottage  as  ye  call  it  —the  Ten  Commandments,  dainty Jierb*  to  season  any  potuge  in  th« 
world  ;  there  is  the  Uird's  Prayer,  and  that  is  a  must  sweet  pot-herh,  cannot  be  denied  :  then  there  is  aiao 
DutkI's  herbs*  his  prayers  and  psalms,  helps  to  make  our  putiage  relish  well ;  the  psalm  oi  the  blessed  Vircin, 
a  eood  pot-herb.  Though  they  he.  as  some  term  them,  cock'Crowed  pottage,  yet  thi>v  are  as  sweet,  as  good, 
as  daintv,  and  as  fresh,  as  ther  were  at  first.  1'he  sun  hath  not  made  them  sour  with  its  heat,  neither  hatb 
the  cold  water  taken  iiway  their  vigour  and  strength.  Compare  them  with  the  Scric^ures,  and  aee  if  they  be 
not  as  well  seasoned  and  crumbed.  If  you  find  any  thing  in  tlirrn  that  is  either  too  salt,  Uw  fresh,  or  toobttter 
Hint  herb  shall  be  taken  out  uiid  brtter  put  in.  if  it  can  be  got.  or  ntme  And  as  in  kitchen  pottage  ther«  are 
;iinny  go<id  herbs,  so  there  is  likewise  in  this  churrh  pottage,  as  ye  call  it.  Fur  first,  there  w  in  kitchev 
ptittuge  g<NKl  water  to  make  them  so  ;  on  the  conlrdry.  in.  the  other  pottare  there  is  the  water  of  life.  2. 
There  Is  salt  to  season  them ;  so  in  the  other  is  a  prayer  of  rrace  to  season  their  hearts.  3.  There  is  oatmeal 
to  noansli  the  boily,  in  the  other  ts  the  bread  of  Ufe.  4.  There  is  thyme  in  them  to  relish  then,  and  ii  m 
very  wholesome— in  the  other  is  the  wholesome  exhortation  not  to  harden  our  heart  while  it  is  ctllrd  to- 
day. This  rclisheth  well.  &.  There  is  a  small  onion  to  give  a  taste— in  the  other  is  a  good  herb,  called 
Lord  have  merry  on  us.  These,  and  many  other  holy  herbs  are  contained  in  it.  all  iMiling  in  the  heart  of 
man,  will  make  as  good  pottage  as  the  world  can  afford,  eRpecially  if  you  use  these  herba  for  digestion. 
The  herb  repentance,  the  herb  grace,  the  herb  faith,  the  herb  love,  the  herb  hope,  the  herb  good  works,  the 
herb  feeling,  the  herb  seal,  the  herb  fervency,  the  herb  ardency,  the  herb  constancy,  with  many  mors  of  this 
nature,  most  excellent  for  digestion  "  Oht  I  jam  satis.  In  this  manner  the  learned  divine  hunis  his  meUphor 
•t  a  very  oohl  aoeat,  ihrourh  a  pamphlet  of  six  ouMtal  quarto  psgaa. 
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and  typically  referred  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  military  orator,  most  properly  to  be  interpreted  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
victorious  general  of  the  infant  Commonwealth,  which  was  never  destined 
to  com e  of  age.  ^'  Gird  on  th v  sword  I''  exclaimed  the  preacher  emphatically ;  / 
*'  and  was  not  that  a  pretty  bit  of  steel  as  ever  dangled  from  a  corslet,  or 
rung  against  a  steel  saddle  ?  Ay,  ye  prick  up  your  ears  now,  ye  cutlers  of 
Woodstock,  as  if  ye  should  know  something  of  a  good  fox  broad  sword  — 
Did  you  forge  it,  I  trow  ?  —  was  the  steel  quenched  with  water  from  Rosa- 
mond's well,  or  the  blade  blessed  by  the  old  cuckoldy  priest  of  Oodstow  ? 
You  would  have  us  think,  I  warrant  me,  that  you  wrought  it  and  welded  it, 
grinded  and  polished  it,  and  all  the  while  it  never  came  on  a  Woodstock 
stithy  1  You  were  all  too  busy  making  whittles  for  the  lazy  crape-men  of 
Oxford,  bouncing  priests,  whose  eyes  were  so  closed  up  with  fat,  that  they 
oould  not  see  Destruction  till  she  had  them  by  the  throat.  But  I  can  tell 
you  where  the  sword  was  forged,  and  tempered,  and  welded,  and  erinded, 
and  polished.  When  you  were,  as  I  said  before,  making  whittles  lor  false 
priests,  and  daggers  for  dissolute  G— d  d — n-me  cavaliers,  to  cut  the  people 
of  England's  throats  with  —  it  was  forged  at  Long  Marston  Moor,  where 
blows  went  faster  than  ever  rung  hammer  on  anvil  —  and  it  was  tempered 
at  Naseby,  in  the  best  blood  of  the  cavaliers — and  it  was  welded  in  Ireland  . 
against  the  walls  of  Drogheda  —  and  it  was  grinded  on  Scottish  lives  at 
Dunbar — and  now  of  late  it  was  polished  in  Worcester,  till  it  shines  as 
bright  as  the  sun  in  the  middle  heaven,  and  there  is  no  light  in  England 
tiiat  shall  come  nigh  unto  it.'' 

Here  the  military  part  of  the  con^egation  raised  a  hum  of  approbation, 
which,  being  a  sound  like  the  "  hear,  hear,"  of  the  British  House  or  Commons, 
was  calculated  to  heijghten  the  enthusiasm  of  the  orator,  by  intimating  the 
sympathy  of  the  audience.  "And  then,"  resumed  the  preacher,  rising  in 
energy  as  he  found  that  his  audience  partook  in  these  feelings,  "  what  saith 
the  text  ?  —  Ride  on  prosperously— do  not  stop— do  not  call  a  halt— do  not 
quit  the  saddle  —  pursue  the  scattered  fliers  —  sound  the  trumpet — not  a 
levant  or  a  flourish,  but  a  point  of  war  —  sound,  boot  and  saddle  —  to  horse 
and  away — a  charge  I  —  follow  after  the  youne  Man  I  —  what  part  have  we 
in  him  ?  —  Slay,  take,  destroy,  divide  the  spoil !  Blessed  art  thou,  Oliver, 
on  account  of  thine  honour — thy  cause  is  clear,  thy  call  is  undoubted  — 
never  has  defeat  come  near  thy  leading-staff,  nor  disaster  attended  thy 
banner.  Ride  on,  flower  of  England's  soldiers  I  ride  on,  chosen  leader  of 
God's  chanipions  I  gird  up  the  loins  of  thy  resolution,  and  be  steadfast  to 
tiiie  mark  of  thy  high  calling." 

Another  deep  and  stern  hum,  echoed  by  the  ancient  embow'd  arches  of 
the  old  chantry,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  an  instant's  repose ;  when  the 
people  of  Woodstock  heard  him,  and  not^without  anxiety,  turn  the  stream 
of  his  oratory  into  another  channel. 

"  But  wherefore,  ye  people  of  Woodstock,  do  I  say  these  things  to  you, 
who  claim  no  portion  in  our  David,  no  interest  in  England's  son  of  Jesse  ? 
—  You,  who  were  fighting  as  well  as  your  might  could  (and  it  was  not  very 
formidable)  for  the  Tate  Man,  under  that  old  blood-thirsty  papist  Sir  Jacob 
Aston — are  you  not  now  plotting,  or  ready  to  plot,  for  the  restoring,  as  yo 
call  it,  of  the  young  Man,  the  unclean  son  of  the  slaughtered  tyrant — the 
fugitive  after  whom  the  true  hearts  of  England  are  now  following,  that  they 
may  take  and  slay  him  ? — *  Why  should  your  rider  turn  his  bridle  our  way  V 
■ay  you  in  your  hearts  ;  '  we  will  none  of  him  ;  if  we  may  help  ourselves, 
we  will  rather  turn  us  to  wallow  in  the  mire  of  monarchy,  with  the  sow  that 
was  washed  but  newly.'  Come,  men  of  Woodstock,  I  will  ask,  and  do  you 
answer  mc.  Hunger  ye  still  after  the  flesh-pots  of  the  monks  of-Godstow  ? 
and  ye  will  say,  Nay ; — but  wherefore,  except  that  the  pots  are  cracked  and 
broken,  and  the  fire  is  extinguished  wherewith  th^  o>i«a.\i»w^\a\!?^'^     V^sA. 
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again,  I  ask,  drink  ye  still  of  the  well  of  fornications  of  the  fair  Rosamond  f 
—  ye  will  say,  Nay ;  —  but  wherefore  ?"  — 

Here  the  orator,  ere  he  could  answer  the  question  in  his  own  way,  was 
surprised  by  the  following  reply,  very  pithily  pronounced  by  one  of  the 
congregation : —  "  Because  you,  and  the  like  of  you,  have  left  us  no  brandy 
to  mix  with  it." 

All  eyes  turned  to  the  audacious  speaker,  who  stood  beside  one  of  the 
thick  sturdy  Saxon  pillars,  which  he  himself  somewhat  resembled,  beinp; 
short  of  stature,  but  very  strongly  made,  a  squat  broad  Little  John  sort  of 
figure,  leaning  on  a  ouarterstan,  and  wearing  a  jerkin,  which,  though  nost 
•orely  stained  and  discoloured,  had  once  been  of  the  Lincoln  green,  and 
showed  remnants  of  having  been  laced.  There  was  an  air  of  careless, 
good  humoured  audacity  about  the  fellow;  and,  thoueh  under  military 
restraint,  there  were  some  of  the  citizens  who  could  not  help  crying  out, — 
•*  Well  said,  Jocoline  Joliffe !" 

"  Jolly  Joceline,  call  ye  him  ?"  proceeded  the  preacher,  without  showing 
either  confusion  or  displeasure  at  the  interruption,  —  "I  will  make  him 
Joceline  of  the  jail,  if  he  interrupts  me  again.  One  of  your  park-keepers, 
I  warrant,  that  can  never  forget  they  have  borne  C.  R.  upon  their  badges 
and  bugle-horns,  even  as  a  dog  bears  his  owner's  name  on  his  collar  —  a 
pretty  emblem  for  Christian  men !  But  the  brute  beast  hath  the  better  of 
nim, —  the  brute  wearcth  his  own  coat,  and  the  caitiff  thrall  wears  his  mas- 
ter's. I  have  seen  such  a  wag  make  a  rope's  end  wag  ere  now.  —  Where 
was  I?  —  Oh,  rebuking  you  for  your  backslidings,  men  of  Woodstock. — 
Yes,  then  ye  will  say  ye  have  renounced  Popery,  and  ye  have  renounced 
Prelacy,  and  then  ye  wipe  your  mouth  like  Pharisees,  as  ye  are ;  and  who 
but  you  for  purity  of  religion  I  But  I  tell  you,  ye  are  but  like  Jehu  the  son 
of  iJimshi,  who  broke  down  the  house  of  Baal,  yet  departed  not  from  the 
sins  of  Jeroboam.  Even  so  ye  eat  not  fish  on  Friday  with  the  blinded 
Papists,  nor  minced-pies  on  the  25th  day  of  December,  like  the  slothful 
Prelatlsts ;  but  ye  will  gorge  on  sack-posset  each  night  in  the  year  with 
your  blind  Presbyterian  guide,  and  ye  will  speak  evil  of  dignities,  and 
revile  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  ye  will  glorify  yourselves  in  your  park  of 
Woodstock,  and  say,  *  Was  it  not  walled  in  first  of  any  other  in  England,  and 
that  by  Henry,  son  of  William  called  the  Conqueror?'  And  ye  have  a 
princely  Lodge  therein,  and  call  the  same  a  Royal  Lodge ;  and  ye  have  an 
oak  which  ye  call  the  King's  Oak ;  and  ye  steal  and  eat  the  vci^ison  of  the 
park,  and  ye  say,  *  This  is  the  king's  venison,  we  will  wash  it  down  with  a 
cup  to  the  king's  health  —  better  we  eat  it  than  those  round-headed  com- 
monwealth knaves.'  But  listen  unto  me  and  take  warning.  For  these 
things  come  we  to  controversy  with  you.  And  our  name  shall  be  a  cannon- 
shot,  before  which  your  Lodge,  in  the  pleasantness  whereof  ye  take  pastime, 
shall  be  blown  into  ruins ;  and  wc  will  be  as  a  wedge  to  split  asunder  the 
King's  Oak  into  billets  to  heat  a  brown  baker's  oven  ;  and  we  will  dispark 
your  park,  and  slay  your  decr«  and  eat  them  ourselves,  neither  shall  you  nave 
any  portion  thereof,  whether  in  neck  or  haunch.  Ye  shall  not  haft  a  ten- 
penny  knife  with  the  horns  thereof,  neither  shall  ye  cut  a  pair  of  breeches 
out  of  the  hide,  for  all  ye  be  cutlers  and  glovers ;  and  ye  shall  have  no 
comfort  or  support  neither  from  the  sequestered  traitor  Henry  Lee,  who 
called  himself  llanger  of  Woodstock,  nor  from  any  on  his  behalf;  for  they 
are  coming  hither  who  shall  be  called  Mahershalal-hash-baz,  because  he 
maketh  haste  to  the  spoil." 

Here  ended  the  wild  effusion,  the  latter  part  of  which  fell  heavy  on  the 
souls  of  the  poor  citizens  of  Woodstock,  as  tending  to  confirm  a  report  of 
an  unpleasing  nature  which  had  been  lately  circulated.  The  communica- 
tion with  London  was  indeed  slow,  and  the  news  which  it  transmitted  were 
uncertain ;  no  less  uncertain  were  the  times  themselves,  and  the  rumours 
which  were  circulated,  exaggerated  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  so  many 
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Tarioas  factions.  But  the  general  stream  of  report,  so  far  as  Woodstock 
was  coocerned,  bad  of  late  run  uniformly  in  one  direction.  Day  after  day 
they  bod  been  informed,  that  the  fatal  fiat  of  Parliament  had  gone  out,  for 
selling  the  park  of  Woodstock,  destroying  its  lodge,  disparking  its  forest,  and 
erasing,  as  f&r  as  they  could  be  erased,  all  traces  of  its  ancient  fame.  Many 
of  the  citizens  were  likely  to  be  sufferers  on  this  occasion,  as  several  of 
them  enjoyed,  either  by  sufferance  or  right,  various  convenient  privileges 
of  pasturage,  cutting  firewood,  and  the  like,  in  the  royal  chase ;  and  ail 
the  inhabitants  of  the  little  borough  were  hurt  to  think,  that  the  scenery 
of  the  pUoe  was  to  be  destroyed,  its  edifices  ruined,  and  its  honours  rent 
away.  This  is  a  patriotic  sensation  often  found  in  such  places,  which 
ancient  distinctions  and  long-cherished  recollections  of  former  days,  render 
so  different  from  towns  of  recent  date.  The  natives  of  Woodstock  felt  it  in 
the  fullest  force.  They  had  trembled  at  the  anticipated  calamity ;  but  now, 
when  it  was  announced  by  the  appearance  of  those  dark,  stern,  and  at  the 
same  time  omnipotent  soldiers —  now  that  they  heard  it  proclaimed  by  the 
mouth  of  one  of  their  military  preachers  —  they  considered  their  fate  as 
inevitable.  The  causes  of  disagreement  among  themselves  were  for  the 
time  forgotten,  as  the  congregation,  dismissed  without  psalmody  or  bene- 
diction, went  slowly  land  mournfully  homeward,  each  to  his  own  place  of 
abode. 


Cl[a{ittr  \^t  ItrouL 

CooM  firrth,  old  man— Thj  dau(chter'«  tide 

b  now  thfl  fitthif  place  for  thre : 
When  time  hath  qaell'd  the  oak's  bold  pride. 

The  yuathful  teodnl  yet  may  hide 
The  ruins  of  the  parent  tree. 

Whbn  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  military  orator  wiped  his  brow ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  coolness  of  the  weather,  he  was  heated  with  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  speech  and  action.  He  then  descended  from  the  pulpit,  and 
spoke  a  word  or  two  to  the  corporal  who  commanded  the  party  uf  soldiers, 
who,  replying  by  a  sober  nod  of  intelligence,  drew  his  men  together,  and 
marched  them  in  order  to  their  quarters  in  the  town. 

The  preacher  himself,  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened,  left  the 
church  and  sauntered  through  the  streets  of  Woodstock,  with  the  air  of  a 
stranger  who  was  viewing  the  town,  without  seeming  to  observe  that  he  was 
himself  in  his  turn  anxiously  surveyed  by  the  citizens,  whose  furtive  yet 
frequent  glances  seemed  to  regard  him  as  something  alike  suspected  and 
dreadful,  yet  on  no  account  to  be  provoked.  He  heeded  them  not,  but 
stalked  on  in  the  manner  affected  by  the  distinguished  fanatics  of  the  day ; 
a  stiff  solemn  pace,  a  severe  and  at  the  same  time  a  contemplative  look,  like 
that  of  a  man  discomposed  at  the  interruptions  which  earthly  objects  forced 
upon  him,  obliging  him  by  their  intrusion  to  withdraw  his  thoughts  for  an 
instant  from  celestial  things.  Innocent  pleasures  of  what  kind  soever  ther 
held  in  suspicion  and  contempt,  and  innocent  mirth  they  abominated,  it 
was,  however,  a  cost  of  mind  that  formed  men  for  great  and  manly  actions, 
as  it  adopted  principle,  and  that  of  an  unseltiHh  character,  for  the  ruling 
motiye,  instead  of  the  gratification  of  passion.  Some  of  these  men  were 
indeed  hypocrites,  using  the  cloak  of  religion  only  as  a  covering  for  their 
ambition  ;  but  many  really  possessed  the  devotional  character,  and  the  severe 
republican  virtue,  which  others  only  affected.    By  far  the  greater  number 
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hovered  between  these  extremes,  felt  to  a  certain  extent  the  power  of  rell 
gion,  and  complied  with  the  times  in  affectine  a  great  deal. 

The  individual,  whose  pretensions  to  sanctity,  written  as  they  were  upon 
his  brow  and  gait,  have  given  rise  to  tho  above  digression,  reached  at  length 
the  extremity  of  the  principal  street,  which  terminates  upon  the  park  of 
Woodstock.  A  battlemented  portal  of  Gothic  appearance  defended  the 
entrance  to  the  avenue.  It  was  of  mixed  architecture,  but  on  the  whole, 
though  composed  of  the  styles  of  the  different  ages  when  it  had  received 
additions,  had  a  striking  and  imposing  effect.  An  immense  gatie,  composed 
of  rails  of  hammered  iron,  with  many  a  flourish  and  scroll,  displaying  as  its 
uppermost  ornament  tho  ill-fated  cipher  of  C.  R.,  was  now  decayed,  being 
partly  wasted  with  rust,  partly  by  violence. 

The  Btranecr  naused,  as  if  uncertain  whether  he  should  demand  or  assaj 
entrance.  He  looked  through  the  grating  down  an  avenue  skirted  by 
majestic  oaks,  which  led  onward  with  a  gentle  curve,  as  if  into  the  depths 
of  some  ample  and  ancient  forest.  The  wicket  of  the  large  iron  gate  bein^ 
left  unwittingly  open,  the  soldier  was  tempted  to  enter,  yet  with  some  hesi- 
tation, as  he  that  intrudes  upon  ground  which  he  conjectures  may  be  pro- 
hibited— indeed  his  manner  showed  more  reverence  for  the  scene  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  his  condition  and  character.  He  slackened  bis 
stately  and  consequential  pace,  and  at  length  stood  still,  and  looked  around 
him. 

Not  far  from  the  gate,  he  saw  rising  from  the  trees  one  or  two  ancient 
and  venerable  turrets,  bearing  each  its  own  vane  of  rare  device-  glittering 
in  the  autumn  sun.  These  indicated  the  ancient  hunting  seat,  or  Lodge,  as 
it  was  called,  which  had,  since  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  been  occasionally  the 
residence  of  the  English  monarchs,  when  it  pleased  them  to  visit  the  woods 
of  Oxford,  which  then  so  abounded  with  game,  that,  according  to  old  Fuller, 
huntsmen  and  falconers  were  nowhere  better  pleased.  The  situation  which 
the  Lodge  occupied  was  a  piece  of  flat  ground,  now  planted  with  sycamores, 
not  far  from  the  entrance  to  that  magnificent  spot  where  the  spectator  first 
stops  to  gaze  upon  Blenheim,  to  think  of  Marlborough's  victories,  and  to 
applaud  or  criticise  the  cumbrous  magnificence  of  Yanburgh's  style. 

There,  too,  paused  our  military  preacher,  but  with  other  thoughts,  and 
fur  other  purpose,  than  to  admire  the  scene  around  him.  It  was  not  long 
afterwards  when  he  beheld  two  persons,  a  male  and  a  female,  approaching 
slowly,  and  so  deeply  engaged  in  their  own  conversation  that  they  did  not 
raise  their  eyes  to  observe  that  there  stood  a  stranger  in  the  path  before 
them.  The  soldier  took  advantage  of  their  state  of  abstraction,  and,  desi- 
rous at  once  to  watch  their  motions  and  avoid  their  observation,  he  glided 
beneath  one  of  the  huge  trees  which  skirted  the  path,  and  whose  boughs, 
sweeping  the  ground  on  every  side,  ensured  him  against  discovery,  unless 
in  case  of  an  actual  search. 

In  tho  meautime>  the  gentleman  and  lady  continued  to  advance,  directing 
tlieir  course  to  a  rustic  seat,  which  still  enjoyed  the  sunbeams,  and  was 
placed  adjacent  to  the  tree  where  the  stranger  was  concealed. 

The  man  was  elderly,  yet  seemed  bent  more  by  sorrow  and  infirmity  than 
by  the  weight  of  years.  He  wore  a  mourning  cloak,  over  a  dress  of  the 
same  melancholy  oolour,  cut  in  that  picturesque  form  which  Vandyck  has 
rendered  immortal.  But  although  the  dress  was  handsome,  it  was  put  on 
with  a  carelessness  which  showed  tho  mind  of  the  wearer  ill  at  ease.  His 
aged,  yet  still  handsome  countenance,  had  the  same  air  of  consequence 
which  distinguished  his  dress  and  his  gait.  A  striking  part  of  his  appear- 
ance was  a  long  white  beard,  which  descended  far  over  the  breast  of  his 
slashed  doublet,  and  looked  singular  from  its  contrast  in  colour  with  his 
habit 

The  young  lady,  by  whom  this  venerable  gentleman  seemed  to  be  in  some 
degree  supported  as  they  walked  arm  in  arm,  was  a  slight  and  sylphlike 
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form,  with  a  person  so  delicately  made,  and  so  beaatiful  in  countenance, 
that  it  seemed  the  earth  on  which  she  walked  was  too  grossly  massive  a 
support  for  a  creature  so  aerial.  But  mortal  beauty  must  snare  human 
Borrows.  The  eyes  of  the  beautiful  being  showed  tokens  of  tears;  her 
colour  was  heightened  as  she  listened  to  her  aged  companion  ;  and  it  was 
plain,  from  his  melancholy  yet  displeased  look,  that  the  conversation  was 
as  distressing  to  himself  as  to  her.  When  they  sate  down  on  the  bench  we 
have  mentioned,  the  gentleman's  discourse  could  be  distinctly  overheard  b^ 
liie  eavesdropping  soldier,  but  the  answers  of  the  young  lady  reached  his 
ear  rather  less  distinctly. 

*'  It  is  not  to  be  endured  I"  said  the  old  man,  passionatelv ;  "  it  would 
stir  up  a  paralytic  wretch  to  start  up  a  soldier.  My  people  have  been 
thinned,  I  grant  you,  or  have  fallen  off  irom  me  in  these  times — I  owe  them 
no  grudge  for  it,  poor  knaves ;  what  should  they  do  waiting  on  me  when 
the  pantry  has  no  bread  and  the  buttery  no  ale  ?  But  we  have  still  about 
us  some  rugged  foresters  of  the  old  Woodstock  breed  —  old  as  myself  most 
of  them  —  wnat  of  that?  old  wood  seldom  warps  in  the  wetting;  —  I  will 
hold  out  the  old  house,  and  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  I  have  held  it 
against  ten  times  the  strength  that  we  hear  of  now." 

"  Alas  I  m^  dear  father  I" — said  the  young  lady,  in  a  tone  which  seemed 
to  intimate  his  proposal  of  defence  to  be  altogether  desperate. 

"  And  why,  alas  ?"  said  the  gentleman,  angrily ;  "  is  it  because  I  shut 
my  door  against  a  score  or  two  of  these  blood-thirsty  hypocrites  V* 

"  But  their  masters  can  as  easily  send  a  regiment  or  an  army,  if  they 
will,"  replied  the  lady ;  "  and  what  good  would  your  present  defence  do, 
excepting  to  exasperate  them  to  your  utter  destruction  7" 

"Be  it  so,  Alice,"  replied  her  father;  "I  have  lived  my  time,  and 
bevond  it.  I  have  outlived  the  kindest  and  most  princelike  of  masters. 
What  do  I  do  on  the  earth  since  the  dismal  thirtieth  of  January  ?  The 
parricide  of  that  day  was  a  signal  to  all  true  servants  of  Charles  Stewart 
to  avenge  his  death,  or  die  as  soon  after  as  they  could  find  a  worthy  oppor- 
tunity.'^ 

'*l5o  not  speak  thus,  sir,"  said  Alice  Lee;  ''it  does  not  become  your 
gravity  and  your  worth  to  throw  away  that  life  which  may  yet  be  of  service 
to  your  king  and  country, — it  will  not  and  cannot  always  be  thus.  England 
will  not  long  endure  the  rulers  which  these  bad  times  have  assigned  her. 
In  the  meanwhile  —  [here  a  few  words  escaped  the  listener's  ears]  —  and 
beware  of  that  impatience,  which  makes  bad  worse." 

"  Worse  ?"  exclaimed  the  impatient  old  man,  *'  What  can  be  worse  ?  Is 
it  not  at  the  worst  already  ?  Will  not  these  people  expel  us  from  the  only 
shelter  we  have  left  —  dilapidate  what  remains  of  royal  property  under  my 
oharge  —  make  the  palace  of  princes  into  a  den  of  thieves,  and  then  wipe 
their  mouths  and  thank  God,  as  if  they  had  done  an  alms-deed  ?" 
^  '*  Still,"  said  his  daughter,  "  there  is  hope  behind,  and  I  trust  the  King 
18  ere  this  out  of  their  reach — We  have  reason  to  think  well  of  my  brother 
Albert's  safety." 

"  Ay,  Albert !  there  again,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  tone  of  reproach ; 
"had  it  not  been  for  thy  entreaties  I  had  gone  to  Worcester  myself;  but  I 
must  needs  lie  here  like  a  worthless  hound  when  the  hunt  is  up,  when 
who  knows  what  service  I  might  have  shown  ?  An  old  man's  head  is  some- 
times useful  when  his  arm  is  but  little  worth.  But  you  and  Albert  were  so 
desirous  that  he  should  go  alone  —  and  now,  who  can  say  what  has  become 
of  him?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  father,"  said  Alice,  "  we  have  good  hope  that  Albert  escaped 
from  that  fatal  day ;  young  Abuey  saw  him  a  mile  from  the  field." 

"  Youn^  Abney  lied,  I  believe,"  said  the  father,  in  the  same  hum^^T  cj^l 
contradiction — **  loung  Abney's  ton^LUQ  ft^eni%  ^^oa-Omx  '<$^'Ka.\iNA>a»xi.^^O'Jf^ 
fkr  slower  than  hiB  horse'a  VieeVa  '^^n  Yi^  \^^^  ^^  ^\saa.^^i»S»^#^ssj»sw 
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him.  I  would  rather  Albert's  dead  body  were  laid  between  Charles  and 
Cromwell,  than  hear  he  fled  as  early  as  young  Abney." 

** My  dearest  father,"  said  the  young  lady,  weeping  as^he  spoke,  "what 
can  I  say  to  comfort  you  ?" 

•*  Comfort  me,  say'st  thou,  girl?  I  am  sick  of  comfort  —  an  hononrable 
death,  with  the  ruins  of  Woodstock  for  my  monument,  were  the  only 
oomfort  to  old  Henry  Lee.  Yes,  by  the  memory  of  my  fathers!  I  will 
make  good  the  Lodge  against  these  rebellious  robbers." 

**  Yet  be  ruled,  dearest  father,''  said  the  maiden,  "  and  submit  to  that 
which  we  cannot  gainsay.     My  uncle  Everard" 

Here  the  old  man  caught  at  her  unfinished  words.  "  Thy  uncle  Everard, 
wench  ! — Well,  get  on. — What  of  thy  precious  and  loving  uncle  Everard  ?" 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  she  said,  **  if  the  subject  displeases  you." 

**  Displeases  me  ?"  he  replied,  "  why  should  it  displease  me?  or  if  it  did, 
why  shouldst  thou,  or  any  one,  afiect  to  care  about  it?  What  is  it  that 
hath  happened  of  late  years  -^  what  is  it  can  be  thought  to  happen  that 
astrologer  can  guess  at,  which  can  give  pleasure  to  us  ?" 

"  Fate,"  she  replied,  "  may  have  in  store  the  joyful  restoration  of  our 
banished  Prince." 

"  Too  late  for  my  time,  Alice,"  said  the  knight ;  **  if  there  be  such  a 
white  page  in  the  heavenly  book,  it  will  not  be  turned  until  long  after  my 
day.  — But  I  see  thou  wouldst  escape  me.  —  In  a  word,  what  of  thy  undo 
Everard  ?" 

"  Nay,  sir,"  said  Alice,  **  God  knows  I  would  rather  be  silent  for  ever, 
than  speak  what  might,  as  you  would  take  it,  add  to  your  present  dis- 
temperature." 

"Distemperature!"  said  her  father;  "Oh,  thou  art  a  sweet  lipped 
physician,  and  wouldst,  I  warrant  me,  drop  nought  but  sweet  balm,  and 
noney,  and  oil,  on  my  distemperature  —  if  that  is  the  phrase  for  an  old 
man's  ailment,  when  he  is  wellnigh  heart-broken. — Once  more,  what  of  thy 
uncle  Everard  ?" 

His  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  high  and  peevish  tone  of  voice ;  and 
Alice  Lee  answered  her  father  in  a  trembling  and  submissive  tone. 

"  I  only  meant  to  say,  sir,  that  I  am  well  assured  that  my  uncle  Everard, 
when  we  (juit  this  place" 

"  That  IS  to  say,  when  we  are  kicked  out  of  it  by  crop-eared  canting 
villains  like  himself.  —  But  on  with  thy  bountiful  uncle — what  will  he  do  ? 
—  will  he  give  us  the  remains  of  his  worshipful  and  economical  house- 
keeping, the  fragments  of  a  thrice-sacked  capon  twice  a-week,  and  a 
plentiful  faat  on  the  other  five  days  ? — Will  he  give  us  beds  beside  his  half- 
starved  nags,  and  put  them  under  a  short  allowance  of  straw,  that  his 
sister's  husband  —  that  I  should  have  called  my  deceased  angel  by  such  a 
name !  —  and  his  sister's  daughter,  may  not  sleep  on  the  stones  ?  Or  will 
he  send  us  a  noble  each,  with  a  warning  to  make  it  last,  for  he  had  never 
known  the  ready-penny  so  hard  to  come  by  ?  Or  what  else  will  your  uncle 
Everard  do  for  us  ?  Get  us  a  furlough  to  beg  ?  Why,  I  can  do  that  without 
him." 

"  You  misconstrue  him  much,"  answered  Alice,  with  more  spirit  than 
she  had  hitherto  displayed ;  "  and  would  you  but  question  your  own  heart, 
you  would  acknowledge — I  speak  with  reverence — that  your  tongue  utters 
what  your  better  judgment  would  disown.  My  uncle  Everard  is  neither  a 
raiser  nor  a  hypocrite  —  neither  so  fond  of  the  goods  of  this  world  that  he 
would  not  supply  our  distresses  amply,  nor  so  wedded  to  fanatical  opinions 
as  to  exclude  charity  for  other  sects  beside  his  own." 

"  Ay,  ay,  the  Church  of  England  is  a  sect  with  him,  I  doubt  not,  and 
perhaps  whh  thee  too,  Alice,"  said  the  knight.  "  What  is  a  Muggletonian, 
or  a  Ranter,  or  a  Brownist,  but  a  sectary  ?  and  thy  phrase  places  them  all, 
with  Jack  Presbyter  himself,  on  the  same  footing  with  oar  learned  prelatei 
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and  religioua  clergy !  Such  is  the  cant  of  the  day  thou  livest  in,  and  why 
shouldBt  thou  not  talk  like  one  of  the  wise  virgins  and  psalm-singing  sisters, 
since,  though  thou  hast  a  profane  old  cavalier  for  a  father,  thou  art  own 
niece  to  piuus  uncle  Everard  ?" 

**  If  you  speak  thus,  my  dear  father,"  said  Alice,  "  what  can  I  answer 
you  ?  Hear  me  but  one  patient  word,  and  I  shall  have  discharged  my  uncle 
Everard's  commission/' 

•*  Oh,  it  is  a  commission,  then  ?  Surely,  I  suspected  so  much  from  the 
beginning  —  nay,  have  some  sharp  guess  touching  the  ambassador  also. — 
Come,  madam,  the  mediator,  do  your  errand,  and  you  shall  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  my  patience." 

**  Then,  sir,"  replied  his  daughter,  "  my  uncle  Everard  desires  you  would 
be  courteous  to  the  commissioners,  who  come  here  to  sequestrate  the  parks 
and  the  property ;  or,  at  least,  heedfuUy  to  abstain  from  giving  them  ob- 
stacle or  oppositioq :  it  can,  he  says,  do  no  good,  even  on  your  own  prin- 
ciples, ana  it  will  give  a  pretext  for  proceeding  against  you  as  one  in  the 
worst  degree  of  malignity,  which  he  thinks  may  otherwise  be  prevented. 
Nay,  he  has  good  hone,  that  if  you  follow  his  counsel,  the  committee  may, 
through  the  interest  ne  possesses,  be  inclined  to  remove  the  sequestration 
of  your  estate  on  a  moderate  fine.  Thus  says  my  uncle ;  and  having  com- 
municated his  advice,  I  have  no  occasion  to  urge  your  patience  with  farther 
argument." 

**  It  is  well  thou  dost  not,  Alice,"  answered  Sir  Ilcnry  Lee,  in  a  tone  of 
suppressed  anger ;  **  for,  by  the  blessed  Rood,  thou  hast  well  nigh  led  me 
into  the  heresy  of  thinking  thee  no  daughter  of  mine.  —  Ah  !  my  beloved 
companion,  who  art  now  far  from  the  sorrows  and  cares  of  this  weary  world, 
couldst  thou  Imve  thought  that  the  daughter  thou  didst  clasp  to  thy  bosom, 
would,  like  the  wicked  wife  of  Job,  become  a  temptress  to  her  father  in  the 
hour  of  affliction,  and  recommend  to  him  to  make  his  conscience  truckle  to 
his  interest,  and  to  beg  back  at  the  bloody  hands  of  his  master's  and  per- 
haps his  son's  murderers,  a  wretched  remnant  of  the  royal  property  he  has 
been  robbed  ofl  — Why,  wench,  if  I  must  beg,  think'st  thou  I  will  sue  to 
those  who  have  made  me  a  mendicant?  No.  I  will  never  show  my  grey 
beard,  worn  in  sorrow  for  my  sovereign's  death,  to  move  the  compassion  of 
some  proud  sequestrator,  who  perhaps  was  one  of  the  parricides.  No.  If 
Henry  Lee  must  sue  for  food,  it  shall  be  of  some  sound  loyalist  like  him- 
self, who,  having  but  half  a  loaf  remaining,  will  not  nevertheless  refuse  to 
share  it  with  him.  For  his  daughter,  she  may  wander  her  own  way,  which 
leads  her  to  a  refuge  with  her  wealthy  roundhead  kinsfolk ;  but  let  her  no 
more  call  him  father,  whose  honest  indigence  she  has  refused  to  share !" 

"You  do  me  injustice,  sir,"  answered  the  young  lady,  with  a  voice  ani- 
mated ^et  faltering,  "cruel  injustice.  God  knows,  your  way  is  my  way, 
though  it  lead  to  ruin  and  beggary ;  and  while  you  tread  it,  my  arm  shall 
support  you  while  you  will  accept  an  aid  so  feeble." 

"Thou  word'st  me,  girl,"  answered  the  old  cavalier,  "thou  word'st  me, 
as  Will  Shakspeare  says  —  thou  speakest  of  lending  me  thy  arm  ;  but  thy 
secret  thought  is  thyself  to  hang  upon  Markham  Everard's." 

"  My  father,  my  father,"  answered  Alice,  in  a  tone  of  deep  grief,  "  what 
can  thus  have  altered  your  clear  judgment  and  kindly  heart! — Accursed  be 
these  civil  commotions;  not  only  do  they  destroy  men's  bodies,  but  ther 
pervert  their  souls ;  and  the  brave,  the  noble,  the  generous,  become  suspi- 
cious, harsh,  and  moan  I  Why  upbraid  me  with  Markham  Everard  ?  Ilavo 
I  seen  or  spoke  to  him  since  you  forbid  him  my  company,  with  terms  less 
kind — I  will  spoak  it  truly  —  than  was  due  even  to  the  relationship  betwixt 
you?  Why  think  I  would  sacrifice  to  that  young  man  my  duty  tn  you? 
Know,  that  were  I  capal)lo  of  such  criminal  weakness,  Markliam  Everard. 
were  the  first  to  despise  me  for  it." 
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She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  l)ut  she  could  not  hide  her  sobs, 
nor  conceal  the  distress  they  intimated.     The  old  man  was  moved. 

**  I  cannot  toll,"  he  said,  "  what  to  think  of  it.  Thou  seem'st  sincere, 
and  wort  ever  a  good  and  kindly  daughter  —  how  thou  hast  let  that  rebel 
youth  creep  into  thy  heart  I  wot  not ;  perhaps  it  is  a  punishment  on  me, 
who  thought  the  loyalty  of  my  house  was  like  undciiled  ermine.  Yet  hero 
^is  a  damned  spot,  and  on  the  fairest  gem  of  all — my  own  dear  Alice.  But 
do  not  weep  —  we  have  enough  to  yex  us.  Where  is  it  that  Shakspeare 
hath  it:— 

'Gentle  daufhtor. 
Give  even  way  uoto  my  roogh  aflfaira: 
Put  yoa  not  on  the  temper  of  the  times, 
Nur  be,  like  them,  to  Percy  troublcMMue."' 

"I  am  glad,"  answered  the  young  lady,  "to  hear  you  quote  your  favourite 
again,  sir.  Our  little  jars  are  ever  wellnigh  ended  when  Shakspeare  comes 
in  play." 

"His  book  was  the  closet-companion  of  my  blessed  master,"  said  Sir 
Henry  Lee;  "after  the  Bible,  (with  reverence  for  naming  them  together,) 
be  felt  more  comfort  in  it  than  in  any  other ;  and  as  I  have  shared  ois  dis- 
ease, why,  it  is  natural  I  should  take  his  medicine.  Albeit,  I  pretend  not 
to  my  master's  art  id  explaining  the  dark  passages ;  for  I  am  but  a  rude 
man,  and  rustically  brought  up  to  arms  and  hunting." 

"  You  have  seen  Shakspeare  yourself,  sir?"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  Silly  wench,"  replied  the  knight,  "  he  died  when  I  was  a  mere  child — 
thou  hast  heard  me  say  so  twenty  times ;  but  thou  wouldst  lead  the  old  man 
nway'from  the  tender  subject.  AVcll,  though  I  am  not  blind,  I  can  shut  my 
eyes  and  follow.  Ben  Jonson  I  knew,  and  could  tell  thee  many  a  tale  of 
our  meetings  at  the  Mermaid,  where,  if  there  was  much  wine,  there  was 
much  wit  also.  We  did  not  sit  blowing  tobacco  in  each  other's  faces,  and 
turning  up  the  whites  of  our  eyes  as  we  turned  up  the  bottom  of  the  wine- 
pot.  Old  Ben  adopted  me  as  one  of  his  sons  in  the  muses.  I  have  shown 
you,  have  I  not,  the  verses,  *  To  my  much  beloved  son,  the  worshipful  Sir 
Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley,  Knight  and  Baronet  ?'  " 

"I  do  not  remember  them  at  present,  sir,"  replied  Alice. 

"  I  fear  ye  lie,  wench,"  said  her  father ;  "  but  no  matter — thou  canst  not 
^  it  any  more  fooling  out  of  me  just  now.  The  Evil  Spirit  hath  left  Saul 
xur  the  present.  We  are  now  to  think  what  is  to  be  done  about  leaving 
Woodstock— or  defending  it  ?" 

"  ^lv  dearest  father,"  said  Alice,  "  can  you  still  nourisjb  a  moment's  hope 
of  making  good  the  place  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  wench,"  replied  Sir  Henry  :  "  I  would  fain  have  a  parting 
blow  with  them,  'tis  certain — and  who  knows  where  a  blessing  may  alight  r 
But  then,  my  poor  knaves  that  must  take  part  with  me  in  so  hopeless  a 
quarrel — that  thought  hampers  me  I  confess." 

"Oh,  let  it  do  so,  sir,"  replied  Alice ;  "  there  are  soldiers  in  the  town,  and 
there  are  three  regiments  at  Oxford !" 

"  Ah,  poor  Oxford !"  excljiimod  Sir  Henry,  whose  vacillating  state  of 
mind  was  turned  by  a  word  to  any  new  subject  that  was  suggested, — "Seat 
of  learning  and  loyalty  I  these  rude  soldiers  are  unfit  inmates  for  thy 
learned  halls  and  poetical  bowers ;  but  thy  pure  and  brilliant  lamp  shall 
defy  the  foul  brentli  of  a  thousand  churls,  were  they  to  blow  at  it  like 
Boreas.  The  burning  bush  shall  not  be  consumed,  even  by  the  heat  of 
this  persecution." 

"  True,  sir,"  said  Alice,  "  and  it  may  not  be  useless  to  recollect,  that  any 
stirring  of  the  royalists  at  this  unpropitious  moment  will  make  them  deui 
vet  more  harshly  with  the  University,  which  they  consider  as  being  at  the 

"ing  in  these  parts." 
and  small  cause  would  make 


t 


bottom  of  every  thing  which  moves  for  the  King  in  these  parts. 
"It  is  true,  wench,    replied  the  knight;  "and 
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the  villains  sequestrate  the  poor  remains  which  the  civil  wars  have  left  tc 
the  colleges.  That,  and  the  risk  of  my  poor  fellows — Well  I  thou  hast  dis- 
armed me,  girl.     I  will  be  as  patient  ana  calm  as  a  martyr." 

"  Pray  God  you  keep  your  word,  sir  I"  replied  his  daughter ;  "  but  you 
are  ever  so  much  moved  at  the  sight  of  any  of  these  men,  that" 

"Would  you  make  a  child  of  me,  Alice?"  said  Sir  Henry.  "Why,  know 
you  not  that  I  can  look  upon  a  viper,  or  a  toad,  or  a  bunch  of  engendering 
adders,  without  any  worse  feeling  than  a  little  disgust?  and  though  a  roun£ 
head,  and  especially  a  red-cx)at,  are  in  my  opinion  more  poisonous  than 
vipers,  more  loathsome  'than  toads,  more  hateful  than  knotted  adders,  yet 
can  I  overcome  my  nature  so  far,  that  should  one  of  them  appear  at  this 
moment,  thyself  should  see  how  civilly  I  would  entreat  him." 

As  he  spoke,  the  military  preacher  abandoned  his  leafy  screen,  and  stalk- 
ing forward,  stood  unexpectedly  before  the  old  cavalier,  who  stared  at  him, 
as  if  he  had  thought  his  expressions  had  actually  raised  a  devil. 

"  Who  art  thou  ?"  at  length  said  Sir  Henry,  in  a  raised  and  angry  voice, 
while  his  daughter  clung  to  his  arm  in  terror,  little  confident  that  her 
father's  pacific  resolutions  would  abide  the  shock  of  this  unwelcome  appa^ 
rition. 

"I  am,  one,"  replied  the  soldier,  "who  neither  fear  nor  shame  to  call 
myself  a  poor  day-labourer  in  the  great  work  of  England  —  umph  I — Ay, 
a  simple  and  sincere  upholder  of  the  good  old  cause." 

"And  what  the  devil  do  you  seek  here?"  said  the  old  knight,  fiercely. 

"  The  welcome  due  to  the  steward  of  the  Lords  Commissioners,"  an- 
swered the  soldier. 

"  Welcome  art  thou  as  salt  would  be  to  sore  eyes,"  said  the  cavalier ; 
"but  who  be  your  Commissioners,  man?" 

The  soldier  with  little  courtesy  held  out  a  scroll,  which  Sir  Henry  took 
from  him  betwixt  his  finger  and  thumb,  as  if  it  were  a  letter  from  a  pest- 
house  ;  and  held  it  at  as  much  distance  from  his  eyes,  as  his  purpose  of 
rea<iing  it  would  permit.  He  then  read  aloud,  and  as  he  named  the  parties 
one  by  one,  he  added  a  short  commentary  on  each  name,  addressed,  indeed, 
to  Alice,  but  in  such  a  tone  that  showed  he  cared  not  for  its  being  heard 
by  the  soldier. 

**  Desborough — the  ploughman  Deaborough  —  as  grovelling  a  clown  as  is 
in  England — a  fellow  that  would  be  best  at  home  like  an  ancient  Scythian, 
under  the  tilt  of  a  waggon — d — n  him.  Harrison — a  bloody-minded,  rantr 
ing  enthusiast,  who  read  the  Bible  to  such  purpose,  that  he  never  lacked  a 
text  to  justify  a  murder — d — n  him  too.  Bletson  —  a  true-blue  Common- 
wealth's man,  one  of  Harrison's  Kota  Club,  with  his  noddle  full  of  new 
fangled  notion?  about  government,  the  clearest  object  of  which  is  to  esta- 
bligh  the  tail  upon  the  head ;  a  fellow  who  leaves  you  the  statutes  and  law 
Df  old  England,  to  prate  of  Rome  and  Greece — sees  the  Areopagus  in  West- 
minster-Hall, and  takes  old  Noll  for  a  Roman  consul  —  Adad,  he  is  like 
to  prove  a  dictator  amongst  them  instead.  Never  mind  —  d — n  Blet- 
lon  too." 

"  Friend,"  said  the  soldier,  "  I  would  willingly  be  civil,  but  it  consists 
not  with  my  duty  to  hear  these  godly  men,  in  whose  service  I  am,  spoken 
of  after  this  irreverent  and  unbecoming  fashion.  And  albeit  I  know  that 
you  malignants  think  you  have  a  right  to  make  free  with  that  damnation, 
which  you  seem  to  use  as  your  own  portion,  yet  it  is  superfluous  to  invoke 
it  a<:aindt  others,  who  have  better  hopes  in  their  thoughts,  and  better  words 
in  their  mouths." 

**Thou  art  but  a  canting  varlet,"  replied  the  knight;  "and  yet  thou  art 
right  in  some  sense  —  for  it  is  superfluous  to  curse  men  who  already  are 
damned  as  black  as  the  smoke  of  hell  itself." 

"  I  prithee  forbear,"  continued  the  soldier,  "  for  manners'  sake,  if  not  for 
oonscience — grisly  oaths  suit  ill  with  grey  beards." 
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"Nay,  that  is  truth,  if  the  devil  spoke  it,"  said  the  knight;  "and  I 
thank  Heaven  I  can  follow  good  counsel,  Ibough  old  Nick  gives  it.  And 
so,  friend,  touching  these  same  Commissioners,  bear  them  this  message ; 
that  Sir  Henry  Lee  is  keeper  of  Woodstock  Park,  with  right  of  waif  and 
stray,  vert  and  venison,  as  complete  as  any  of  them  have  to  their  estate-^ 
that  is,  if  they  possess  any  estate  but  what  they  have  gained  by  plundering 
honest  men.  Nevertheless,  he  will  give  place  to  those  who  have  made 
their  might  their  right,  and  will  not  expose  the  lives  of  good  and  true  men, 
where  the  odds  are  so  much  against  them.  And  he  protests  that  he  makes 
this  surrender,  neither  as  acknowledging  of  these  so  termed  Commissioners, 
nor  as  for  his  own  individual  part  fearing  their  force,  but  purely  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  English  blood,  of  which  so  much  hath  been  spilt  in  these  late 
times." 

"  It  is  well  spoken,"  said  the  steward  of  the  Commissioners ;  "  and  there- 
fore, I  pray  you,  let  us  walk  together  into  the  house,  that  thou  may'st 
deliver  up  unto  me  the  vessels,  and  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  belonging 
unto  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  who  committed  them  to  thy  keeping." 

"AVhat  vessels?"  exclaimed  the  fiery  old  knight;  "and  belonging  to 
whom?  Unbaptized  dog,  speak  civil  of  the  Martyr  in  my  presence,  or  I 
will  do  a  deed  misbecoming  of  me  on  that  caitiff  corpse  of  thitie!"  —  And 
shaking  his  daughter  from  his  right  arm,  the  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  his 
rapier. 

His  antagonist,  on  the  contrary,  kept  his  temper  completely,  and  waving 
his  hand  to  add  impression  to  his  speech,  he  said,  with  a  calmness  which 
aggravated  Sir  Henry's  wrath,  "  Nay,  good  friend,  I  prithee  be  still,  and 
brawl  not — it  becomes  not  grey  hairs  and  feeble  arms  to  rail  and  rant  like 
drunkards.  Put  me  not  to  use  the  carnal  weapon  in  mine  own  defence, 
but  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason.  See'st  thou  not  that  the  Lord  hath 
decided  this  great  controversy  in  favour  of  us  and  ours,  against  thee  and 
thine  ?  Wherefore,  render  up  thy  stewardship  peacefully,  and  deliver  up 
to  me  the  chattels  of  the  Man,  Charles  Stewart." 

"  Patience  is  a  good  nag,  bat  she  will  bolt,"  said  the  knight,  unable 
longer  to  rein  in  his  wrath.  He  plucked  his  sheathed  rapier  from  his  side, 
struck  the  soldier  a  severe  blow  with  it,  and  instantly  drawing  it,  and  throw- 
ing the  scabbard  over  the  trees,  placed  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
with  his  sword's  point  within  half  a  yard  of  the  steward's  body.  The 
latter  stepped  back  with  activity,  threw  his  long  cloak  from  his  shoulders, 
and  drawing  his  long  tuck,  stood  upon  his  guard.  The  swords  clashed 
smartly  together,  while  Alice,  in  her  terror,  screamed  wildly  for  assistance. 
But  the  combat  was  of  short  duration.  The  old  cavalier  had  attacked  a 
man  as  cunning  of  fence  as  he  himself,  or  a  little  more  so,  and  possessing 
all  the  strength  and  activity  of  which  time  had  deprived  Sir  Henry,  and 
the  calmness  which  the  other  had  lost  in  his  passion.  They  had  scarce 
exchanged  three  passes  ere  the  sword  of  the  knight  flew  up  in  the  air,  aa 
if  it  had  gone  in  search  of  the  scabbard ;  and  burning  with  shame  and 
anger.  Sir  Henry  stood  disarmed,  at  the  mercy  of  his  antagonist.  The 
republican  showed  no  purpose  of  abusing  his  victory ;  nor  did  he,  either 
during  the  combat,  or  after  the  victory  was  won,  in  any  respect  alter  the 
sour  and  grave  composure  which  reigned  upon  his  countenance  —  a  combat 
of  life  and  death  seemed  to  him  a  thing  as  familiar,  and  as  little  to  bo 
feared,  as  an  ordinary  bout  with  foils. 

"  Thou  art  delivered  into  my  hands,"  he  said,  "  and  by  the  law  of  arms  I 
might  smite  thee  under  the  fifth  rib,  even  as  Asahel  was  struck  dead  by 
Abner,  the  son  of  Ner,  as  he  followed  the  chase  on  the  hill  of  Ammah,  that 
licth  before  Giah,  in  the  waj  of  the  wilderness  of  Gibeon  ;  but  far  be  it 
from  me  to  spill  thy  remaining  drops  of  blood.  True  it  is,  thou  art  the 
captive  of  my  sword  and  of  my  spear ;  nevertheless,  seeing  that  there  maiy 
Xte  a  turning  from  thy  evil  ways,  and  a  returning  to  those  which  are  good. 
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if  the  Lord  enlarge  thy  date  for  repentance  and  amendment,  wherefore  should 
it  be  shortened  by  a  poor  sinfal  mortal,  who  is,  speaking  truly,  but  thy 
fellow-worm." 

Mr  Henry  Lee  remained  still  confused,  and  unable  to  answer,  when  there 
arrived  a  fourth  person,  whom  the  ones  of  Alice  had  summoned  to  the  spot. 
This  was-Joceline  Joliffe,  one  of  the  unde^keepers  of  the  walk,  who,  seeing* 
how  matters  stood,  brandished  his  quarterstaff,  a  weapon  from  which  he 
never  parted,  and  having  made  it  describe  the  figure  of  eight  in  a  flourish 
through  the  air,  would  have  brought  it  down  with  a  vengeance  upon  the 
head  of  the  steward,  had  not  Sir  Henry  interposed. 

"  We  must  trail  bats  now,  Joceline  —  our  time  of  shouldering  them  is 
past.  It  skills  not  striving  against  the  stream  —  the  devil  rules  the  roast, 
and  makes  our  slaves  our  tutors." 

At  this  moment  another  auxiliary  rushed  out  of  the  thicket  to  the  knight's 
assistance.  It  was  a  large  wolf-dog,  in  strength  a  mastiff,  in  form  and  almost 
in  fleetness  a  greyhound.  Bevis  was  the  noblest  of  the  kind  which  ever 
pulled  down  a  stag,  tawny  coloured  like  a  lion,  with  a  black  muzzle  and 
black  feet,  just  edged  with  a  line  of  white  round  the  toes.  He  was  as, tract- 
able as  be  was  strong  and  bold.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  rush  upon  the 
soldier,  the  words,  **  Peace,  Bevis !"  from  Sir  Henry,  converted  the  lion  into 
a  lamb,  and  instead  of.  pulling  the  soldier  down,  he  walked  round  and 
round,  and  snuffed,  as  if  using  all  his  sagacity  to  discover  who  the  stranger 
could  be,  towards  whom,  though  of  so  questionable  an  appearance,  he  was 
enjoined  forbearance.  Apparently  he  was  satisfied,  for  ne  laid  aside  his 
doubtful  and  threatening  demonstrations,  lowered  his  ears,  smoothed  down 
his  bristles,  and  wagged  bis  tail. 

Sir  Henry,  who  had  great  respect  for  the  sagacity  of  his  favourite,  said 
in  a  low  voice  to  Alice,  *'  Bevis  is  of  thy  opinion  and  counsels  submission. 
There  is  the  finger  of  Heaven  in  this  to  punish  the  pride,  ever  the  fault  of 
our  house. — Friend,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  soldier,  "  thou  hast  given 
the  finishing  touch  to  a  lesson,  which  ten  y^ars  of  constant  misfortune  have 
been  unable  fully  to  teach  me.  Thou  hasfejiistinctly  shown  me  the  folly  of 
thinking  that  a  good  cause  can  strengthen  i  weak  arm.  God  forgive  me  for 
the  thought,  but  I  could  almost  turn  inftdisl,  and  believe  that  Heaven's 
blessing  goes  ever  with  the  longest  sword ;  but  it  will  not  be  always  thus. 
God  knows  his  time.  —  Reach  me  my  Toledo,  Joceline,  yonder  it  lies  ;  and 
the  scabbard,  see  where  it  hangs  on  the  tree.  —  Do  not  pull  at  my  cloak, 
Alice,  and  look  so  miserably  frightened  ;  I  shall  be  in  no  hurry  to  betake  me 
to  bright  steel  again,  I  promise  thee.  —  For  thee,  good  fellow,  I  thank  thee, 
and  will  make  way  for  thy  masters  without  farther  dispute  or  ceremony. 
Joceline  Joliffe  is  nearer  thy  degree  than  I  am,  and  will  make^  surrender  to 
thee  of  the  Lodge  and  household  stuff.  AVithhold  nothing,' Joliffe  —  let 
them  have  all.  For  me,  I  will  never  cross  the  threshold  again  —  but  whore 
to  rest  for  a  night?  I  would  trouble  no  one  in  Woodstock  —  hum  — ay  — 
it  shall  be  so.  Alice  and  I,  Joceline,  will  go  down  to  thy  hut  by  Rosamond's 
well ;  we  will  borrow  the  shelter  of  thy  roof  for  one  night  at  least ;  thou 
wilt  give  us  welcome,  wilt  thou  not  ?  —  llow  now  —  a  clouded  brow  ?" 

Joceline  certainly  looked  embarrassed,  directed  a  first  glance  to  Alice, 
then  looked  to  Heaven,  then  to  earth,  and  last  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
horizon,  and  then  murmured  out,  "Certainly  —  without  question — might 
he  Unt  run  down  to  put  the  house  in  order." 

"  Order  enough  — order  enough — for  those  that  may  soon  bo  glad  of  clean 
straw  in  a  barn,"  said  the  knight;  *•  but  if  thou  hast  an  ill-will  to  harbour 
any  obnoxious  or  malignant  persons,  as  the  phrase  goes,  never  shame  to 
speak  it  out,  man.  'Tis  true,  I  took  thee  up  when  thou  wcrt  but  a  ragged 
Robin,*  made  a  keeper  of  thee,  and  so  forth.     What  of  that?     Sailors  thint 

•  Th«  keeper*!  rollowcre  in  Uxo  Ne^r  FoTeit  %t«  Gai^\«^  m  \jo^wJk»xNMi%>»j|^,"t%«,^'^'«*«^^^ 
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no  longer  of  the  wind  than  when  it  forwards  them  on  the  voyage  —  thy 
betters  turn  with  the  tide,  why  should  not  such  a  poor  knave  as  thou  V 

"  God  pardon  your  honour  for  your  harsh  judgment,"  said  Joliffe.  "  Th« 
hut  is  yours,  such  as  it  is,  and  should  be  were  it  a  King's  palace,  as  I  wish 
it  were  even  for  your  honour's  sake,  and  Mistress  Alice's — only  I  could  wish 
your  honour  would  condescend  to  let  me  step  down  before,  in  case  any 
ncij^hbour  be  there  —  or — or — just  to  put  matters  something  into  order  for 
Mistress  Alice  and  your  honour — just  to  make  things  something  seemly 
and  shapely." 

*'  Not  a  whit  necessary,"  said  the  knight,  while  Alice  had  much  trouble 
in  concealing  her  agitation.  "  If  thy  matters  are  unseemly,  they  are  fitter 
for  a  defeated  knight — if  they  are  unshapely,  why,  the  liker  to  the  rest  of 
a  world,  which  is  all  unshaped.  Go  thou  with  that  man.  —  What  is  thy 
name,  friend  ?" 

**  Joseph  Tomkins  is  my  name  in  the  flesh,"  said  the  steward.  "Men 
call  me  Honest  Joe,  and  Trusty  Tomkins." 

*'  If  thou  hast  deserved  such  names,  considering  what  trade  thon  hast 
driven,  thou  art  a  jewel  indeed,"' said  the  knight;  **jet  if  thou  hast  not, 
never  blush  for  the  matter,  Joseph,  for  if  thou  art  not  m  truth  honest,  thou 
hast  all  the  better  chance  to  keep  the  fame  of  it — the  title  and  the  thins 
itself  have  long  walked  separate  ways.  Farewell, to  thee,  —  and  fareweU 
to  fair  Woodstock !" 

So  saying,  the  old  knight  turned  round,  and  pulling  his  daughter's  arm 
through  his  own,  they  walked  onward  into  the  forest,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  they  were  introduced  to  the  reader. 


(Cljajittr  tilt  €liirt 

Now,  jre  wild  blades,  that  make  Inow  inns  jonr  fttfa. 
To  vapnar  forth  the  acts  of  this  sad  axe, 
Siuut  Ldgehill  fif^t,  Uie  Newbrrries  and  Uie  West, 
And  northern  clashes,  where  yon  vtill  fouicht  best; 
Your  strange  escapes,  yoar  danceni  void  of  fisaLr, 
When  bulleta  flew  between  the  head  and  ear, 
Whether  you  fought  by  Damme  or  the  Spirit, 
Of  yoo  I  speak. 

LcQEXD  or  Captain  Joxb. 

Joseph  Tomkins  and  Joliffe  the  keeper  remained  for  some  time  in  silence, 
as  they  stood  together  looking  along  the  path  in  which  the  figures  of  the 
Knight  of  Ditehley  and  pretty  Mistress  Alice  had  disappeared  behind  the 
trees.  They  then  gazed  on  each  other  in  doubt,  as  men  who  scarce  knew 
whether  they  stood  on  hostile  or  on  friendly  terms  together,  and  were  at  a 
loss  how  to  open  a  conversation.  They  heard  the  knight's  whistle  summon 
Bevis ;  but  though  the  good  hound  turned  his  head  and  pricked  his  ears  at 
the  sound,  vet  he  did  not  obey  the  call,  but  continued  to  snuff  around 
Joseph  Tomkins's  cloak. 

•*  Thou  art  a  rare  one,  I  fear  me,"  said  the  keeper,  looking  to  his  aew 
acquaintance.  *'  I  have  heard  of  men  who  have  charms  to  steal  both  dogs 
and  doer." 

**  Trouble  not  thyself  about  my  qualities,  friend,"  said  Joseph  Tomkins, 
"  but  bethink  thee  of  doing  thy  master's  bidding." 

Joccline  did  not  immediately  answer,  but  at  length,  as  if  in  pign  of 
truce,  stuck  the  end  of  his  quaVterstaff  upright  in  the  ground,  and  leant 
upon  it  as  he  said  gruffly,  ~  "  So,  my  tough  old  knight  and  you  were  at 
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drawn  bilbo,  by  way  of  afternoon  service,  sir  preacher — Well  for  you  I 
came  not  up  till  the  blades  were  done  jingling,  or  I  had  rung  even-song 
upon  your  pate/' 

The  Independent  smiled  grimly  as  he  replied,  **  Nay,  friend,  it  is  well  lor 
thyself,  for  never  should  sexton  have  been  better  paid  for  the  knell  he 
tolled.  Nevertheless,  why  should  there  be  war  betwixt  us,  or  my  hand  be 
against  thine  ?  Thou  art  but  a  poor  knave,  doine  thy  master's  order,  nor 
have  I  any  desire  that  my  own  blood  or  thine  should  be  shed  touching  this 
matter.  — Thou  art,  I  understand,  to  give  me  peaceful  pK>sses8ion  oi  the 
Palace  of  Woodstock,  so  called — though  there  is  now  no  palace  in  England, 
no,  nor  shall  be  in  the  days  that  come  after,  until  we  shall  enter  the  palace 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the  reign  of  the  Saints  shall  commence  on 
earth." 

"Pretty  well  begun  already,  friend  Tomkins,"  said  the  keeper;  "you 
{ure  little  short  of  being  kings  already  upon  the  matter  as  it  now  stands ; 
and  for  your  Jerusalem  I  wot  not,  but  W  oodstock  is  a  pretty  nest-egg  to  ^ 
begin  with. — Well,  will  you  shog — will  you  on  —  will  you  take  sasine  land' 
livery  ? — You  heard  my  orders." 

"  Umph  —  I  know  not,"  said  Tomkins.  "  I  must  beware  of  ambuscades, 
and  I  am  alone  here.  Moreover,  it  is  the  High  Thanksgiving  appointed  by 
Parliament,  and  owned  to  by  the  army  —  also  the  old  man  and  the  young 
woman  may  want  to  recover  some  of  their  clothes  and  personal  property, 
and  I  would  not  that  they  were  baulked  on  my  account.  Wherefore,  if 
thou  wilt  deliver  me  possession  <io-morrow  morning,  it  shall  be  done  in  per- 
sonal presence  of  my  own  followers,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  man  the 
Mayor,  so  that  the  transfer  may  be  made  before  witnesses ;  whereas,  were 
there  none  with  us  but  thou  to  deliver,  and  I  to  take  possession,  the  men  of 
Belial  might  say.  Go  to.  Trusty  Tomkins  hath  been  an  Edomite  —  Honest 
Joe  hath  been  as  an  Ishmaelite,  rising  up  early  and  dividing  the  spoil  with 
them  that  served  the  Man  —  yea,  they  that  wore  beards  and  green  jerkins, 
as  in  remembrance  of  the  Man  and  of  his  government." 

Joceline  fixed  his  keen  dark  eyes  upon  the  soldier  as  he  spoke,  as  if  in 
design  to  discover  whether  there  was  fair  play  in  his  mind  or  not.  He  then 
appned  his  five  fingers  to  scratch  a  large  snock  head  of  hair,  as  if  that  opera- 
tion was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  "  This  is  all  fair 
sounding,  brother,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  tell  you  plainly  there  are  some  silver 
mugs,  and  platters,  and  flagons,  and  so  forth,  in  yonder  house,  which  have 
survived  the  general  sweep  that  sent  all  our  plate  to  the  smelting-pot,  to 

Eut  our  knight's  troop  on  horseback.  Now,  if  thou  takest  not  these  off  mj 
and,  I  may  come  to  trouble,  since  it  may  be  thought  I  have  minished  their 
numbers. — Whereas,  I  being  as  honest  a  fellow" 

"As  ever  stole  venison,"  said  Tomkins  —  "nay,  I  do  owe  thee  an  inter- 
ruption." 

"  Go  to,  then,"  replied  the  keeper ;  "  if  a  stag  may  have  come  to  mis- 
chance in  my  walk,  it  was  no  way  in  the  course  of  dishonesty,  but  merely 
to  keep  my  old  dame's  pan  from  rusting ;  but  for  silver  porringers,  tankards, 
•and  such  like,  I  would  as  soon  have  drunk  the  melted  silver,  as  stolen  the 
vessel  made  out  of  it.  So  that  I  would  not  wish  blame  or  suspicion  fell  on 
me  in  this  matter.  And,  therefore,  if  you  will  have  the  things  rendered 
even  now, — why  so — and  if  not,  hold  me  blameless." 

l|Ay,  truly,"  said  Tomkins ;  "  and  who  is  to  hold  me  blameless,  if  they 
should  8oe  cause  to  think  anything  minished?  Not  the  right  worshipful 
Commissioners,  to  whom  the  property  of  the  estate  is  as  their  own  ;  there- 
fore, as  thou  say'st,  we  must  walk  warily  in  the  matter.  To  lock  up  the 
house  and  leave  it,  were  but  the  work  of  simple  ones.  What  say'st  thou  to 
•pond  the  nigl\t  there,  and  then  nothing  can  be  touched  without  the  know- 
ledge of  us  both?" 

"Why,  concerning  that,"  answew^\\ift Vft^^T/'\^^viJA.>w^  ^^-^^s^^ 
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to  make  matters  somewhat  conformable  for  the  old  knight  and  Mistress 
Alice,  for  my  old  dame  Joan  is  something  dunny,  and  will  scarce  know 
how  to  manage  —  and  yet,  to  speak  the  truth,  by  the  mass  I  would  rather 
not  see  Sir  Ilenry  to-night,  since  what  has  happened  to-day  hath  roused  his 
spleen,  and  it  is  a  peradventure  he  may  have  met  something  at  the  hut 
which  will  scarce  tend  to  cool  it." 

**  It  is  a  pity,"  said  Tomkins,  "  that  being  a  gentleman  of  such  grave 
and  goodly  presence,  he  should  be  such  a  malignant  cavalier,  and  that  be 
should,  like  the  rest  of  that  generation  of  vipers,  have  clothed  himself  with 
curses  as  with  a  garment." 

"  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  tough  old  knight  hath  a  habit  of 
swearing,"  said  the  keeper,  grinning  at  a  pun,  which  has  been  repeated 
since  his  time;  "but  who  can  help  it?  it  comes  of  use  and  wont.  Were 
you  now,  in  your  bodily  self,  to  light  suddenly  on  a  Maypole,  with  all  the 
blitho  morris-dancers  prancing  around  it  to  the  merry  pipe  and  tabor,  with 
bells  jingling,  ribands  fluttoring,  lads  frisking  and  laughing,  lasses  leaping 
till  yon  might  see  where  the  scarlet  garter  fastened  the  light  blue  hose,  I 
think  some  feoling,  resembling  either  natural  sociality,  or  old  use  and 
wont,  would  get  the  better,  friend,  even  of  thy  gravity,  and  thou  wouldst 
fling  thy  cuckoldy  steeple-hat  one  way,  and  that  blood-thirsty  long  sword 
another,  and  trip,  like  the  noodles  of  Hogs-Norton,  when  the  pigs  play  on 
the  organ." 

The  Independent  turned  fiercely  round  on  the  keeper,  and  replied,  "  How 
now,  Mr.  Green  Jerkin  ?  what  language  is  this  to  one  whose  hand  is  at  the 
plough  ?  I  advise  thee  to  put  curb  on  thy  tongue,  lest  thy  ribs  pay  the 
forfeit." 

•*  Nay,  do  not  take  the  high  tone  with  me,  brother,"  answered  Joceline  ; 
'*  remember  thou  hast  not  the  old  knight  of  sixty-five  to  deal  with,  but  a 
fellow  as  bitter  and  prompt  as  thyself — it  may  be  a  little  more  so — younger, 
at  all  events  —  and  prithee,  why  shouldst  thou  take  such  umbrage  at  a 
Maypole?  I  would  thou  hadst  known  one  Phil  Ilazeldine  of  these  parts — 
He  was  the  best  morris-dancer  betwixt  Oxford  and  Burford." 

*•  The  more  shame  to  him,"  answered  the  Independent ;  •*  and  I  trust  he 
has  seen  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  made  himself  (as,  if  a  man  of  action, 
he  easily  might)  fit  for  better  company  than  wood-hunters,  decr-stealers, 
Maid'Murions,  swash-bucklers,  deboshed  revellers,  bloody  brawlers,  maskers, 
and  mummers,  lewd  men  and  light  women,  fools  and  fiddlers,  and  carnal 
self-pleasers  of  every  description." 

••  Well,"  replied  the  keeper,  **  you  are  out  of  breath  in  time ;  for  here  we 
stand  before  the  famous  Maypole  of  Woodstock." 

They  paused  in  an  open  space  of  meadoW-land,  beautifully  skirted  by 
large  oaks  and  sycamores,  one  of  which,  as  king  of  the  forest,  stood  a  little 
detached  from  the  rest,  as  if  scorning  the  vicinity  of  any  rival.  It  was 
scathed  and  gnarled  in  the  branches,  but  the  immense  trunk  still  showed 
to  what  gigantic  size  the  monarch  of  the  forest  can  attain  in  the  groves  of 
merry  England. 

"Ihat  IS  called  the  King's  Oak,"  said  Joceline;  "the  oldest  men  of 
Woodstock  know  not  how  old  it  is ;  they  say  Henry  used  to  sit  under  it 
with  fair  Rosamond,  and  see  the  lasses  dance,  and  the  lads  of  the  village 
run  races,  and  wrestle  for  bolts  or  bonnets." 

"  I  nothing  doubt  it,  friend,"  said  Tomkins ;  "  a  tyrant  and  a  harlot  wete 
fitting  patron  and  patroness  for  such  vanities." 

"  Thou  mayst  say  thy  say,  friend,"  replied  the  keeper,  "  so  thou  lettest 
mo  say  mine.  There  stands  the  Maypole,  as  thou  seest,  half  a  flight-shot 
from  the  King's  Oak,  in  the  midst  of  the  meadow.  The  King  gave  ton 
shillings  from  the  customs  of  Woodstock  to  make  a  new  one  yearly,  besides 
a  tree  fitted  for  the  purpose  out  of  the  forest.  Now  it  is  warped,  and 
^'^^itherod,  and  twisted,  like  a  wasted  brier-rod.    The  green,, too,  used  to  be 
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olose-shaTed,  and  rolled  till  it  was  smooth  as  a  velvot  mantle  —  now  it  is 
rough  and  overgrown." 

"Well,  well,  friend  Joceline,"  said  the  Independent,  "but  where  was  the 
edification  of  all  this? — what  use  of  doctrine  could  be  derived  from  a  pipe 
and  tabur?  or  was  there  ever  aught  like  wisdom  in  a  bagpipe?'' 

**  You  may  ask  better  scholars  that,"  said  Joceline  ;  **  but  methinks  men 
cannot  be  always  grave,  and  with  the  hat  over  their  brow.  A  young  maiden 
will  laugh  as  a  tender  flower  will  blow  —  ay,  and  a  lad  will  like  her  the 
better  for  it ;  just  as  the  same  blithe  Spring  that  makes  the  young  birds 
whistle,  bids  the  blithe  fawns  skip.     There  have  come  worse  days  since  the 

i'olly  old  times  have  gone  by: — Itell  thee,  that  in  the  fiolydays  which  you, 
Ir.  Longsword,  have  put  down,  I  -have  seen  this  greensward  alive  with 
merry  maidens  and  manly  fellows.  The  good  old  rector  himself  thought  it 
was  no  sin  to  come  for  a  while  and  look  on,  and  his  goodly  cassock  and 
scarf  kept  us  all  in  good  order,  and  taught  us  to  limit  our  mirth  within  the 
bounds  of  discretion.  We  might,  it  may  be,  crack  a  broad  jest,  or  pledge 
a  friendly  cup  a  turn  too  often,  but  it  was  in  mirth  and  eood  neignbour- 
hood — Ay,  and  if  there  was  a  bout  at  single-stick,  or  a  bellyful  of  boxing, 
it  was  all  for  love  and  kindness ;  and  better  a  few  dry  blows  in  drink,  than 
the  bloody  doin^  we  have  had  in  sober  earnest,  since  the  presbyter's  cap 
eot  above  the  bishop's  mitre,  and  we  exchanged  our  goodly  rectors  and 
leariied  doctors,  whose  sermons  were  all  bolstered  up  with  as  much  Greek 
and  Latin  as  might  have  confounded  the  devil  himself,  for  weavers  and 
cobblers,  and  such  other  pulpit  volunteers,  as — as  we  heard  this  morning — 
It  will  out." 

"Well,  friend,"  said  the  Independent,  with  patience  scarcely  to  have 
been  expected,  "  I  quarrel  not  with  thee  for  nauseating  my  doctrine.  If 
thine  ear  is  so  much  tickled  with  tabor  tunes  and  moms  tripping,  truly  it 
is  not  likely  thou  shouldst  find  pleasant  savour  in  more  wholesome  and  sober 
food.  But  let  us  to  the  Lodge,  that  we  may  go  about  our  business  there 
before  the  sun  sets." 

**  Troth,  and  that  may  be  advisable  for  more  reasons  than  one,"  said  the 
keeper ;  **  for  there  have  been  tales  about  the  Lodge  which  have  made  men 
afeard  to  harbour  there  after  nightfall." 

"Were  not  yon  old  knight,  and  yonder  damsel  his  daughter,  wont  to 
dwell  there  ?"  said  the  Independent.     "  My  information  said  so." 

"  Ay,  truly  did  they,"  said  Joceline ;  "  and  while  they  kept  a  jolly  house- 
hold, all  went  well  enough  ;  for  nothing  banishes  fear  like  good  ale.  But 
after  the  best  of  our  men  went  to  the  wars,  and  were  slain  at  Naseby  fight, 
they  who  were  left  found  the  Lodge  more  lonesome,  and  the  old  knight  has 
been  much  deserted  of  his  servants : — mari^,  it  might  be,  that  he  has  lacked 
silver  of  late  to  pay  groom  and  lackey." 

"A  potential  reason  for  the  diminution  of  a  household,"  said  the 
•oldier. 

••  Right,  sir,  even  so,"  replied  the  keeper.  "  They  spoke  of  steps  in  the 
preat  gallery,  heard  by  deaa  of  the  night,  and  voices  that  whispered  at  noon 
m  the  matted  chambers ;  and  the  servants  pretended  that  these  things  scared 
them  away  ;  but,  in  my  poor  judgment,  wnen  Martinmas  and  Whitsuntide 
came  round  without  a  penny-fee,  the  old  blue-bottles  of  serving-men  began 
to  think  of  creeping  elsewhere  before  the  frost  chilled  them.  —  No  devil  so 
frightful  as  that  which  dances  in  the  pocket  where  there  is  no  cross  to  keep 
him  out." 

"You  were  reduced,  then,  to  a  petty  household?"  said  the  Indepen- 
dent. 

"  Ay,  marry,  were  we,"  said  Joceline ;   "  but  we  kept  some  half-score 
together,  what  with  bluo-bottlcs  in  the  Lodge,  what  with  green  caterpillars 
of  the  chase,  like  him  who  is  yours  to  command;  '^^%\M«S^\»^^«t'<KiL'^^ 
found  a  call  to  take  a  morning's  ride  &omQyvYi«c«  oit  q\}i\^x«^ 
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"  To  the  town  of  Worcester,"  said  the  soldier,  "  where  you  were  crashed 
like  vermin  and  palmer  worms,  as  you  are." 

**  You  may  say  your  pleasure,"  replied  the  keeper ;  "  I'll  never  contra- 
dict a  man  who  has  got  my  head  under  his  belt.  Our  backs  are  at  the 
wall,  or  you  would  not  be  here." 

"  Nay,  friend,"  said  the  Independent,  **  thou  riskest  nothing  by  thy  free- 
dom and  trust  in  me.  I  can  be  bon  camarado  to  a  good  soldier,  although  I 
have  striven  with  him  even  to  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  —  But  here  we 
are  in  front  of  the  Lodge." 

They  stood  accordingly  in  front  of  the  old  Gothic  buildinjj,  irregularly 
constructed,  and  at  different  times,  as  the  humour  of  the  English  monarchs 
led  them  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  Woodstock  Chase,  and  to  make  such 
improvements  for  their  own  accommodation  as  the  increasing  luxury  of 
each  ago  required.  The  oldest  part  of  the  structure  had  been  named  by 
tradition  Fair  Rosamond's  Tower ;  it  was  a  small  turret  of  great  height, 
with  narrow  windows,  and  walls  of  massive  thickness.  The  Tower  had  no 
opening  to  the  ground,  or  means  of  descending,  a  great  part  of  the  lower 
portion  being  solid  mason-work.  It  was  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
accessible  only  by  a  sort  of  small  drawbridge,  which  might  be  dropped  at 
pleasure  from  a  little  portal  near  the  summit  of  the  turret,  to  the  battle- 
ments of  another  tower  of  the  same  construction,  but  twenty  feet  lower, 
and  containing  only  a  winding  staircase,  called  in  Woodstock  Love's  Lad- 
der ;  because  it  is  said,  that  by  ascending  this  staircase  to  the  top  of  the 
tQ^rcr,  and  then  making  use  of  the  drawbridge,  Ilcnry  obtained  access  to 
the  chamber  of  his  paramour. 

This  tradition  had  been  keenly  impugned  by  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  the  former 
rector  of  Woodstock,  who  insisted,  that  what  was  called  Rosamond's  Tower, 
was  merely  an  interior  keep,  or  citadel,  to  which  the  lord  or  warden  of  the 
castle  might  retreat,  when  other  points  of  safety  failed  him ;  and  either 
protract  his  defence,  or,  at  the  worst,  stipulate  for  reasonable  terms  of  sur- 
render. The  people  of  Woodstock,  jealous  of  their  ancient  traditions,  did 
not  relish  this  new  mode  of  explaining  them  away ;  and  it  is  even  said, 
that  the  Mayor,  whom  we  have  already  introduced,  became  Presbyterian, 
in  revenge  of  the  doubts  cast  by  the  rector  upon  this  important  subject, 
rat^r  choosing  to  give  up  the  Liturgy  than  his  fixed  belief  in  Rosamond's 
To^r,  and  Love's  Ladder. 

The  rest  of  the  Lodge  was  of  considerable  extent,  and  of  different  ages ; 
comprehending  a  nest  of  little  courts,  surrounded  by  buildings  which  cor- 
responded with  each  other,  sometimes  within-doors,  sometimes  by  crossing 
the  courts,  and  frequently  in  both  ways.  The  different  heights  of  the 
buildings  announced  that  they  could  only  be  connected  by  the  usual 
variety  of  staircases,  which  exercised  the  limbs  of  our  ancestors  in  the  six- 
teenth and  earlier  centuries,  and  seem  sometimes  to  have  been  contrived 
for  no  other  purpose. 

The  varied  and  multiplied  fronts  of  this  irregular  buildinjj  were,  as  Dr. 
Rochecliffe  was  wont  to  say,  an  absolute  banquet  to  the  architectural  anti- 

?[uary,  as  they  certainly  contained  specimens  of  every  style  which  existed, 
rom  the  pure  Norman  of  Henry  of  Anjou,  down  to  the  compi>sito,  half 
Gothic  half  classical  architecture  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor.  Accord- 
ingly, the  rector  was  himself  as  much  enamoured  of  AVoodstock  as  ever 
was  Ilenrv  of  Fair  Rosamond ;  and  as  his  intimacy  with  Sir  Henry  Lee 
permitted  him  entrance  at  all  times  to  the  Royal  Lodge,  he  used  to  spend 
whole  days  in  wandering  about  the  antique  apartments,  examinir.g,  mea- 
suring, studying,  and  finding  out  excellent  reasons  for  architoctun.l  pecu 
liaritios,  which  probably  only  owed  their  existence  to  the  freakish  lancy 
of  a  Gothic  artist.  But  the  old  antiquary  had  been  expelled  from  his  living 
by  the  intolerance  and  troubles  of  the  times,  and  hie  successor,  Nehemiah 
Holdenough,  would  have  considered  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  pro- 
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lane  sculpture  and  architecture  of  blinded  and  blood-thirsty  Papists,  to* 
gether  with  tlio  history  of  the  dissolute  ainoura  of  old  Norman  monarchs, 
as  little  better  than  a  bowing  down  before  the  calves  of  Bothel,  and  a 
drintiiig  of  the  cup  of  abominations.  —  We  return  to  the  course  of  our 
story. 

•'There  is/'  said  the  Independent  Tomkins,  after  he  had  carefully 
perused  the  front  of  the  building,  ''many  a  rare  monument  of  olden 
wickedness  about  this  miscalled  B^yal  Lodge ;  verily,  I  shall  rejoice  much 
to  see  the  same  destroyed,  yea,  burned  io  ashes,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into 
the  brook  Kedron,  or  any  other  brook,  that  the  land  may  be  cleansed  from 
the  memory  thereof,  neither  remember  the  iniquity  with  which  their  fathers 
have  sinned.'' 

The  keeper  heard  him  with  secret  indignation,  and  began  to  consider 
with  himself,  whether^  as  they  stood  but  one  to  one,  and  without  chance  of 
speedy  interference,  he  was  not  called  upon,  by  his  official  duty,  to  casti- 
gate the  rebel  who  used  language  so  defamatory.  But  he  fortunately  recol- 
lected, that  the  strife  must  be  a  doubtful  one  —  that  the  advantage  of  arms 
was  against  him  —  and  that,  in  especial,  even  if  he  should  succeed  in  the 
combat,  it  would  be  at  the  risk  of  severe  retaliation.  It  must  bo  owned, 
too,  that  there  was  something  about  the  Independent  so  dark  and  myste- 
rious, so  grim  and  grave,  that  the  more  open  spirit  of  the  keeper  felt 
oppressed,  and,  if  not  overawed,  at  least  kept  in  doubt  concerning  him ; 
and  he  thought  it  wisest,  as  well  as  safest,  for  his  master  and  himself,  to 
avoid  all  subjects  of  dispute,  and  know  better  with  whom  he  was  dealing, 
before  he  made  either  friend  or  enemy  of  him. 

The  great  gate  of  the  Lodge  was  strongly  bolted,  but  the  wicket  opened 
on  Joceline's  raising  the  latch.  There  w:vs  a  short  passage  of  ten  feet, 
which  had  been  formerly  closed  by  a  portcullis  at  the  inner  end,  while  three 
loopholes  opened  on  either  side,  through  which  any  daring  intruder  might 
be  annoyed,  who,  having  surprised  the  first  gate,  must  be  thus  exposed  to 
a  severe  fire  before  he  could  force  the  second.  But  the  machinery  of  the 
portcullis  was  damaged,  and  it  now  remained  a  fixture,  brandishing  its  jaw, 
well  furnished  with  iron  fangs,  but  incapable  of  dropping  it  across  the 
path  of  invasion. 

The  way,  therefore,  lay  open  to  the  great  hall  or  outer  vestibule  of  ilio 
Lodge.  One  end  of  this  long  and  dusky  apartment  was  entirely  occuped 
by  a  gallery,  which  had  in  ancient  times  served  to  accommodate  the  musi- 
cians and  minstrels.  There  was  a  clumsy  staircase  at  either  side  of  it, 
composed  of  entire  logs  of  a  foot  square ;  and  in  each  angle  of  the  ascent 
was  placed,  by  way  of  sentinel,  the  figure  of  a  Norman  foot-soldier,  having 
an  open  casque  on  his  head,  which  displayed  features  as  stern  as  the 
painter's  genius  could  devise.  Their  arms  were  buff-jackets,  or  shirts  of 
mail,  round  bucklers,  with  spikes  in  the  centre,  and  buskins  which  adorned 
and  defended  the  feet  and  ankles,  but  left  the  knees  bare.  These  wooden 
warders  held  great  swords,  or  maces,  in  their  hands,  like  military  guards 
on  duty.  Many  an  empty  hook  and  brace,  along  the  walls  of  the  gloomy 
apartment,  marked  the  spots  from  which  arms,  long  preserved  as  trophies, 
had  been,  in  the  pressure  of  the  wars,  once  more  taken  down,  to  do  service 
in  the  field,  like  veterans  whom  extremity  of  danger  recalls  to  battle.  On 
other  rusty  fastenings  were  still  displayed  the  hunting  trophies  of  the 
monarchs  to  whom  the  Lodge  belonged,  and  of  the  silvan  knights  to  whose 
care  it  had  been  from  time  to  time  confided. 

At  the  nether  end  of  the  hall,  a  huge,  heavy,  stone-wrought  chimney- 
piece  projected  itself  ten  feet  from  the  wall,  adorned  with  many  a  cipher, 
and  many  a  scutcheon  of  the  Royal  House  of  England.  In  its  present 
state,  it  yawned  like  tlie  arclied  mouth  of  a  funeral  vault,  or  perhaps  might 
be  compared  to  the  crater  of  an  extinguished  volcwvo,  li\)X\Jcw^  ^^oiOsA  *i.vi\a.- 
plexiun  of  the  massive  stone-work,  (vad  uW  Mo>iii^'v^^vjNR^^>ia»^»'^'^*^'^^^^ 
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had  been  when  it  sent  its  huge  fires  blazing  up  the  hu]?c  chimney,  besidet 
puffing  Qianj  a  volume  of  smoke  over  the  heads  of  the  jovial  guests,  whose 
royalty  or  nobility  did  not  render  them  sensitive  enouj^h  to  Quarrel  with 
such  slight  inconvenience.  On  these  occasions,  it  was  the  tradition  of  the 
house,  that  two  cart-loads  of  wood  was  the  regular  allowance  for  the  fire 
between  noon  and  curfew,  and  the  andirons,  or  dogs,  as  they  were  termed, 
constructed  for  retaining  the  blazing  firewood  on  the  hearth,  were  wrought 
in  the  shape  of  lions  of  such  gigantic  size  as  might  well  warrant  the 
legend.  There  were  long  seats  of  stone  within  the  chimney,  where,  in 
despite  of  the  tremendous  heat^  raonarehs  were  sometimes  said  to  have 
taken  their  station,  and  amused  themselves  with  broiling  the  umbles^  or 
dowsets,  of  the  deer,  upon  the  glowing  embers,  with  their  own  royal  hands, 
when  happy  the  courtier  who  was  invited  to  taste  the  royal  cookery. 
Tradition  was  here  also  ready  with  her  record,  to  show  what  merry  gilies, 
such  as  might  be  exchanged  between  prince  and  peer,  had  flown  about  at 
the  jolly  banquet  which  followed  the  Michaelmas  hunt.  She  could  tell, 
too,  exactly,  where  King  Stephen  sat  when  he  darned  his  own  princely 
hose,  and  knew  most  of  the  oad  tricks  he  had  put  upon  little  WiuKin,  the 
tailor  of  Woodstock. 

Most  of  this  rude  revelry  belonged  to  the  Plantagenet  times.  When  the 
house  of  Tudor  ascended  to  the  throne,  they  were  more  chary  of  their  royal 
presence,  and  feasted  Jn  halls  and  chambers  far  within,  abandoning  the 
outmost  hall  to  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  who  mounted  their  watch  there, 
and  passed  away  the  night  with  wassail  and  mirth,  exchanged  sometimes 
for  frightful  talcs  of  apparitions  and  sorceries,  which  made  some  of  those 
grow  pale,  in  whose  ears  the  trumpet  of  a  French  foeman  would  have 
(bounded  as  jollily  as  a  summons  to  the  woodland  chase. 

Joccline  pointed  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  place  to  his  gloomy  companion 
more  briefly  than  we  have  detailed  them  to  the  reader.  The  independent 
seemed  to  listen  with  some  interest  at  first,  but,  flinging  it  suddenly  aside, 
be  said  in  a  solemn  tone,  **  Perish,  Babylon,  as  thy  master  Nebuchadnezzar 
hath  perished !  He  is  a  wanderer,  and  thou  shaft  be  a  waste  place  —  yea, 
and  a  wilderness  —  yea,  a  desert  of  salt,  in  which  there  shall  be  thirst  and 
famine." 

**  There  is  like  to  be  enough  of  both  to-night,"  said  Joceline,  **  unless  the 
good  knight's  larder  be  somewhat  fuller  than  it  is  wont." 

"  We  must  care  for  the  creature-comforts,"  said  the  Independent,  "  but  in 
due  season,  when  our  duties  are  done.     Whither  lead  these  entrances?" 

*'  That  to  the  right,"  replied  the  keeper,  "  leads  to  what  are  called  the 
state-apartments,  not  used  since  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine, 
when  his  blessed  Majesty" 

**  How,  sir!"  interrupted  the  Independent,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "dost 
thou  speak  of  Charles  Stewart  as  blessing,  or  blessed?  —  beware  the  pro- 
clamation to  that  effect." 

**  I  meant  no  harm,"  answered  the  keeper,  suppressing  his  disposition  to 
make  a  harsher  reply.  "  My  business  is  with  bolts  and  bucks,  not  with 
titles  and  state  affairs.  But  yet,  whatever  may  have  happed  since,  that  poor 
King  was  followed  with  blessings  enough  from  Woodstock,  for  he  left  a  glove 
full  of  broad  pieces  for  the  poor  of  the  place" 

"Peace,  friend,"  said  the  Independent;  **l  will  think  thee  else  one  of 
those  besotted  and  blinded  Papists,  who  hold,  that  bestowing  of  alms  is  an 
atonement  and  washing  away  of  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  which  have 
been  wrought  by  the  almsgivcr.  Thou  sayest,  then,  these  were  the  apart- 
ments of  Charles  Stewart?" 

"  And  of  his  father,  James,  before  him,  and  Elizabeth,  before  him,  and 
bluff  Kin^  Henry,  who  builded  that  wing,  before  them  all." 

"And  there,  I  suppose,  the  knight  and  his  daughter  dwelt?" 

"  No,"  replied  Joceline ;  "  Sir  Flenry  Lee  had  too  much  reverence  for  — 
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for  things  which  are  now  thought  worth  no  reverence  at  all  — Besides,  the 
state-rooms  are  unaircd,  and  in  indifferent  order,  since  of  late  years.  The 
Knight  Ranger's  apartment  lies  by  that  passage  to  the  left.'' 

*'  And  whither  goes  yonder  stair,  whicn  seems  both  to  lead  upwards  and 
downwards?" 

•*  Upwards,"  replied  the  keeper,  "  it  leads  to  many  apartments,  used  for 
various  purposes,  of  sleeping,  and  other  accommodation.  Downwards,  to 
the  kitchen,  offices,  and  vaults  of  the  castle,  vrhich,  at  this  time  of  the 
evening,  you  cannot  see  without  lights."  ** 

"  We  will  to  the  apartments  of  your  knight,  then,"  said  the  Independent. 
"  Is  there  fitting  accommodation  there  ?" 

"  Such  as  has  served  a  person  of  condition,  whose  lodging  is  now  worse 
appointed,"  answered  the  honest  keeper,  his  bile  rising  so  fast  that  he 
added,  in  a  muttering  and  inaudible  tone,  "so  it  may  well  serve  a  crop-eared 
knave  like  thee." 

He  acted  as  the  usher,  however,  and  led  on  towards  the  ranger's  apartments. 

This  suite  opened  by  a  short  passage  from  the  hall,  secured  at  time 
of  need  by  two  oaken  doors,  which  could  be  fastened  by  large  bars  of  the 
same,  that  were  drawn  out  of  the  wall,  and  entered  into  square  holes,  con- 
trived for  their  reception  on  the  other  side  of  the  portal.  At  the  end  of 
this  passage,  a  small  ante-room  received  them,  into  which  opened  the  sitting 
apartment  of  the  good  knight  —  which,  in  the  style  of  the  time,  might  have 
been  termed  a  fair  summer  parlour  —  lighted  by  two  oriel  windows,  so 

S laced  as  to  command  each  of  them  a  separate  avenue,  leading  distant  and 
eep  into  the  forest.  The  principal  ornament  of  the  apartment  besides  two 
or  three  family  portraits  or  less  interest,  was  a  tall  full-leneth  picture,  that 
hung  above  the  chimney-piece,  which,  like  that  in  the  hall,  was  of  heavy 
Btone-work,  ornamented  with  carved  scutcheons,  emblazoned  with  various 
devices.  The  portrait  was  that  of  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  in  complete 
plate  armour,  and  painted  in  the  harsh  and  dry  manner  of  Holbein  — 
probably,  indeed,  the  work  of  that  artist,  as  the  dates  corresponded.  The 
formal  and  marked  angles,  points  and  projections  of  the  armour,  were  a 
good  subject  for  the  harsh  pencil  of  that  early  school.  The  face  of  the  knight 
was,  from  the  fading  of  the  colours,  pale  and  dim,  like  that  of  some  being 
from  the  other  world,  yet  the  linos  expressed  forcibly  pride  and  exultation. 
He  pointed  with  his  leading-staff,  or  truncheon,  to  the  background,  where, 
in  such  perspective  as  the  artist  possessed,  were  depicted  the  remains  of  a 
burning  cHurch,  or  monastery,  and  four  or  five  soldiers,  in  red  cassocks, 
bearing  away  in  triumph  what  seemed  a  brazen  font  or  laver.  Above  their 
heads  might  be  traced  in  scroll,  **  Lee  'Victor  sic  voluit"  Ri^ht  opposite  to 
the  picture,  hung,  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  a  complete  set  of  tilting  armour, 
the  olack  and  ^old  colours,  and  ornaments  of  which  exactly  corresponded 
with  those  exhibited  in  the  portrait. 

The  picture  was  one  of  those  which,  from  something  marked  in  the  features 
and  expression,  attract  the  observation  oven  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  art. 
The  Independent  looked  atjt  until  a  smile  passed  transiently  over  his 
clouded  brow.  Whether  he  smiled  to  see  the  ^rim  o!d  cavalier  employed  in 
desecrating  a  religious   house  —  (an  occupation  much  conforming  to  the 

Eractice  of  his  own  sect) — whether  he  smiled  in  contempt  of  the  old  painter's 
arsh  and  dry  mode  of  working  —  or  whether  the  sight  of  this  remarkable 
portrait  revived  some  other  ideas^the  under-keeper  could  not  decide. 

The  smile  passed  away  in  an  instant,  as  the  soldier  looked  to  the  oriel 
windows.  The  recesses  within  them  were  raised  a  step  or  two  from  the 
wall.  In  one  was  placed  a  walnut-tree  rrading-desk,  and  a  huge  stuffed 
arm-chair,  covered  with  Spanish  leather.  A  little  cabinet  stood  beside,  with 
some  of  its  shuttles  and  drawers  open,  displaying  hawks-bells,  dog-whistles, 
instruments  for  trimming  falcons'  feathers,  bridle-Uvta  vi^  \^\\ttNX'^  ^\s^%ivx>^<5r 
tions,  and  other  trifles  connected  wilU  a\\\a,u  %^ot\.. 
V0L.X.  —  4  » 
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The  other  little  recess  was  differently  furnished.  There  lay  some  articles 
of  needle-work  on  a  siuall  table,  besides  a  lute,  with  a  book  having  somo 
air8  written  down  in  it,  and  a  frame  for  working  embroidery.  Some  tapestry 
was  displayed  around  the  recess,  with  more  attention  to  ornament  than  was 
visible  m  the  rest  of  the  apartment ;  the  arrangement  of  a  few  buw-pot«, 
with  such  flowers  as  the  fading  season  afforded,  showed  also  the  superinten- 
dence of  female  taste. 

Tomkins  cast  an  eye  of  careless  regard  upon  these  subjects  of  female 
occupation,  then  stepped  into  the  farther  window,  and  began  to  turn  the 
leaves  of  a  folio,  whicii  lay  open  on  the  reading-desk,  apparently  with  some 
interest.  Joceline,  who  had  determined  to  watch  his  motions  without  inter- 
fering with  them,  was  standing  at  some  distance  in  dejected  silence,  when 
a  door  behind  the  tapestry  suddenly  opened,  and  a  pretty  village  maid 
tripped  out  with  a  napkin  in  her  hand,  as  if  she  had  been  about  some  house- 
hold duty. 

*'  IIow  now.  Sir  Impudence?''  she  said  to  Joceline  in  a  smart  tone;  "  what 
do  you  here  prowling  about  the  apartments  when  the  master  is  not  at 
home?" 

But  instead  of  the  answer  which  perhaps  she  expected,  Joceline  Joliffe 
cast  a  mournful  glance  towards  the  soldier  in  the  oriel  window,  as  if  to  make 
what  he  said  fully  intelligible,  and  replied  with  a  dejected  appearance  and 
voice,  "Alack,  my  pretty  Phoebe,  there  come  those  here  that  have  more  right 
or  might  than  any  of  us,  and  will  use  little  ceremony  in  coming  when  they 
will,  and  staying  while  they  please." 

He  darted  another  glance  at  Tomkins,  who  still  seemed  busy  with  the 
book  before  him,  then  sidled  close  to  the  astonished  girl,  who  had  continued 
looking  alternately  at  the  keeper  and  at  the  stranger,  as  if  she  had  been  un- 
able to  understand  the  words  of  the  first,  or  to  comprehend  the  meaning *of 
the  second  being  present. 

*'  Go,"  whispered  Joliffc,  approaching  his  mouth  so  near  her  cheek,  that 
his  breath  waved  the  curls  of  her  hair ;  "  go,  my  dearest  Phoebe,  trip  it  as 
fast  as  a  fawn  down  to  my  lodge — I  will  soon  be  there,  and" 

*•  Your  lodge,  indeed !"  said  Phoebe ;  *'  you  are  very  bold,  for  a  poor  kill- 
buck  that  never  frightened  any  thing  before  save  a  dun  deer —  Your  lodge, 
indeed ! — I  am  like  to  go  there,  I  think." 

"Hush,  hush!  Phoebe  —  here  is  no  time  for  jesting.  Down  to  my  hut,  I 
say,  like  a  deer,  for  the  knight  and  Mrs.  Alice  are  both  there,  and  1  fear 
will  not  return  hither  again. — All's  naught,  girl — and  our  evil  days  are 
come  at  last  with  a  vengeance  —  we  are  fairly  at  bay  and  fairly  hunted 
down." 

*'Can  this  be,  Joceline?"  said  the  poor  girl,  turning  to  the  keeper  with 
an  expression  of  fright  in  her  countenance,  which  she  had  hitherto  averted 
in  rural  coquetry. 

**  As  sure,  my  dearest  Phoebe,  as" 

The  rest  of  the  asseveration  was  lost  in  Phoebe's  ear,  so  closely  did  the 
keeper's  lips  approach  it ;  and  if  they  approached  so  very  near  as  to  touch 
her  cheek,  griet,  like  impatience,  hath  its  privileges,  and  poor  Phoebe  had 
enough  of  serious  alarm  to  prevent  her  from  demurring  upon  such  a  trifle. 

But  no  trifle  was  tho^approach  of  Joceline's  lips  to  Phoebe's  pretty  though 
sunburnt  cheek,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Independent,  who,  a  little  before 
the  object  of  Joceline's  vigilance,  had  been  more  lately  in  his  turn  the  ob- 
server of  the  keeper's  demeanour,  so  soon  as  the  interview  betwixt  Phoebe 
and  him  had  become  so  interesting.  And  when  he  remarked  the  clos(nes8 
of  Joceline's  argument,  he  raised  his  voice  to  a  pitch  of  harshness  that 
would  have  rivalled  that  of  an  ungreased  and  rusty  saw,  and  which  at  once 
made  Joceline  and  Phoebe  spring  six  feet  apart,  each  in  contrary  directions, 
and  if  Cupid  was  of  the  party,  must  have  sent  him  out  at  the  window  like 
a  wild  duck  flying  from  a  culverin.    Instantly  throwing  himself  into  the 
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attitude  of  a  preacher  and  a  reprover  of  vice,  "  How  now  !*'  he  exclaimed, 
'*  shameless  and  impudent  as  you  are ! — What — chambering  and  wantoning 
in  our  very  presence!  —  IIow  —  would  you  play  vour  pranks  before  the 
steward  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  High  Court  of  parliament,  as  yo  would 
in  a  booth  at  the  fulsome  fair,  or  amidst  the  trappings  and  tracings  of  a 
profane  dancing-school,  where  the  scoundrel  minstrels  make  their  ungodly 
weapons  to  squeak,  *Kis8  and  be  kind,  the  fiddler's  blind?' — But  here,"  he' 
said,  dealing  a  perilous  thump  upon  the  volume  —  "  Here  is  the  King  and 
high  priest  of  tnose  vices  and  follies ! — Here  is  he,  whom  men  of  folly  pro- 
fanely call  nature's  miracle !  —  Here  is  he,  whom  princes  chose  for  tneir 
cabinet-keeper,  and  whom  maids  of  honour  take  for  their  bed-fellow  I — Here 
is  the  prime  teacher  of  fine  words,  foppery  and  folly — Here!" — (dealing 
another  thump  upon  the  volume — and  on  !  revered  of  the  Roxburghe,  it  was 
the  first  folio — beloved  of  the  Bannatyne,  it  was  Hemmings  and  Condel — 
it  was  the  editio princeps)  —  "On  thee,-'  he  continued  —  "  on  thee,  William 
Shakspeare,  I  charge  whatever  of  such  lawless  idleness  and  immodest  folly 
hath  defiled  the  land  since  thy  day  V* 

**  By  the  mass,  a  heavy  accusation,"  said  Joceline,  the  bold  recklessness 
of  whose  temper  could  not  be  long  overawed;  **0dd8  pitlikins,  is  our 
master's  old  favourite.  Will  of  Stratford,  to  answer  for  every  buss  that  has 
been  snatched  since  James's  time?  —  a  perilous  reckoning  truly  —  but  I 
wonder  who  is  sponsible  for  what  lads  and  lasses  did  before  his  day  ?" 

**  Scoff  not,''  said  the  soldier,  '*  lest  I,  being  called  thereto  by  the  voice 
within  me,  do  deal  with  th^e  as  a  scomer.  Verily,  I  say,  that  since  the 
devil  fell  from  Heavon,  he  never  lacked  agents  on  earth ;  yet  nowhere  hath 
he  met  with  a  wizard  having  such  infinite  power  over  men's  souls  as  this 
pestilent  fellow  Shakspeare.  Seeks  a  wife  a  foul  example  for  adultery, 
nere  she  shall  find  it  —  Would  a  man  know  how  to  train  his  fellow  to  be  a 
murderer,  here  shall  he  find  tutoring  —  Would  a  lady  marry  a  heathen 
negro,  she  shall  have  chronicled  example  for  it — Would  any  one  scorn  at  his 
Maker,  he  shall  be  furnished  with  a  jest  in  this  book  —  Would  he  defv  his 
brother  in  the  fleshy  he  shall  be  accommodated  with  a  challenge  —  Would 
YOU  be  drunk,  Shakspeare  will  cheer  you  with  a  cup  —  Would  you  plunge 
in  sensual  pleasures,  he  will  soothe  you  to  indulgence,  as  with  the  lasci-  ^ 
vious  sounds  of  a  lute.  This,  I  say,  this  book  is  thd  well-head  and  source  ' 
of  all  those  evils  which  have  overrun  the  land  like  a  torrent,  making  men 
scoffers,  doubters,  deniers,  murderers,  makebates,  and  lovers  of  the  wine- 
pot,  haunting  unclean  places,  and  sitting  long  at  the  evening-wine.  Away 
with  him,  away  with  him,  men  of  England  I  to  Tophet  with  his  wickca 
book,  and  to  the  Vale  of  Hinnom  with  his  accursed  bones  I  Verily  but  that 
our  march  was  hasty  when  we  passed  Stratford,  in  the  year  1643,  with  Sir 
William  Waller ;  but  that  our  march  was  hasty" 

**  Because  Prince  Rupert  was  after  you  with  his  cavaliers,"  muttered  the 
incorrigible  Joceline. 

'*  I  say,"  continued  the  zealous  trooper,  raising  his  voice  and  extending 
his  arm — **  but  that  our  march  was  by  command  hasty,  and  that  we  turned 
not  aside  in  our  riding,  closing  our  ranks  each  one  upon  the  other  as  be- 
comes men  of  war,  I  had  torn  on  that  day  the  bones  of  that  preceptor  of 
vice  and  debauchery  from  the  grave,  and  given  them  to  the  next  dunghill. 
I  would  have  made  his  memory  a  scoff -and  a  hissing  I" 

"That  is  the  bitterest  thing  he  has  said  yet,"  observed  the  keeper. 
"  Poor  Will  would  have  liked  the  hissing  worse  than  all  the  rest." 

"Will  the  gentleman  say  any  more?"  enquired  Phoebe  in  a  whisper. 
"Lack-a-day,  he  talks  brave  words,  if  one  knew  but  what  they  meant. 
But  it  is  a  mercy  our  good  kni;rht  did  not  see  him  ruffle  the  book  at  that 
rate  —  Mercy  on  us,  there  would  certainly  have  been  bloodshed.  —  But  oh, 
the  father  —  see  how  he  is  twisting  his  face  about  I  —  laV\^\VV^^  •Oo,^^^^^ 
ihink'st  thou,  Joceline  ?    Or,  may  1  offer  Yx\m  «k  ^«>a%  ^^  ^\xwl%^^^K»>'^?^ 
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"  Hark  thee  hither,  wench !"  said  the  keeper,  "  he  ia  but  loading  his 
blunderbuss  for  another  volley ;  and  while  he  turns  up  his  eyes,  and  twists 
about  his  face,  and  clenches  his  fist,  and  shuffles  and  tramples  with  his  feet 
in  that  fashion,  he  is  bound  to  take  no  notice  of  any  thin^.  I  would  be 
Bworn  to  cut  his  purse,  if  ho  had  one,  from  his  side,  without  nis  feeling  it." 

"La!  Joceline,"  said  Phoebe,  "and  if  he  abides  here  in  this  turn  of 
times,  I  dare  say  the  gentleman  will  be  easily  served." 

"  Care  not  thou  about  that,"  said  Joliffe ;  "  but  tell  me  soflly  and  hastily, 
what  is  in  the  pantry  ?" 

"Small  housekeeping  enough,"  said  Phoebe;  "a  cold  capon  and  some 
comfits,  and  the  great  standing  venison  pasty,  with  plenty  of  spice — a 
manchet  or  two  besides,  and  that  is  all." 

"  Well,  it  will  serve  for  a  pinch — ^wrap  thy  cloak  round  thy  comely  body 
— get  a  basket  and  a  brace  of  trenchers  and  towels,  they  are  heinously  im- 
poverished down  yonder  —  carry  down  the  capon  and  the  manchets  —  the 
pasty  must  abide  with  this  same  soldier  and  me,  and  the  pie-crust  will 
serve  us  for  bread." 

"  Rarely,"  said  Phoebe  ;  "  I  made  the  paste  myself — it  is  as  thick  as  the 
walls  of  fair  Rosamond's  Tower." 

"Which  two  pairs  of  jaws  would  be  long  in  gnawing  through,  work  hard 
as  they  might,"  said  the  keeper.     " But  what  liquor  is  there?" 

"  Only  a  bottle  of  Alicant,  and  one  of  sack,  with  the  stone  jug  of  strong 
waters,"  answered  Phoebe. 

"  Put  the  wine-flasks  into  thy  basket,"  said  Joceline,  "  the  knight  must 
not  lack  his  evening  draught — and  down  with  thee  to  the  hut  like  a  lap- 
wing. There  is  enough  for  supper,  and  to-morrow  is  a  new  day. — Hal  hj 
■  ^  heaven  I  thought  yonder  mans  eye  watched  us  —  No  —  he  only  rolled  it 
^  Tonnd  him  in  a  brown  study — Deep  enough  doubtless,  as  thev  all  are. — But 
d — ^n  him,  he  must  be  bottomless  if  I  cannot  sound  him  before  the  night's 
out. — Hie  thee  away,  Phoebe." 

But  Phoebe  was  a  rural  coquette,  and,  aware  that  Joceline's  situation  gave 
him  no  advantage  of  avenging  the  challenge  in  a  fitting  way,  she  whispered 
in  his  ear,  "  Do  you  think  our  knight's  friend,  Shakspeare,  really  found  out 
all  these  naughty  devices  the  gentleman  spoke  of?" 

Off  she  darted  while  she  spoke,  while  Joliffe  menaced  future  vengeance 
with  his  finger,  as  he  muttered,  "Go  thy  way,  Phoebe  Mayflower,  the 
li  eh  test-footed  and  lightest-hearted  wench  that  ever  tripped  the  sod  in 
Woodstock-park  I — After  her,  Bevis,  and  bring  her  safe  to  our  master 
at  the  hut." 

The  large  greyhound  arose  like  a  human  servitor  who  had  received  an 
order,  and  followed  Phoebe  through  the  hall,  first  licking  her  hand  to  make 
her  sensible  of  his  presence,  and  then  putting  himself  to  a  slow  trot,  so  as 
best  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  light  pace  of  her  whom  he  convoved, 
whom  Joceline  had  not  extolled  for  her  activity  without  due  reason.  While 
Phoebe  and  her  guardian  thread  the  forest  glades,  we  return  to  the 
Lodee. 

The  Independent  now  seemed  to  start  as  if  from  a  reverie.  "Is  the 
young  woman  ^ne  ?"  said  he. 

"  Ay,  marry  is  she,"  said  the  keeper ;  "  and  if  your  worship  hath  farther 
commands,  you  must  rest  contented  with  male  attendance." 

"  Commands — ^umph — I  think  the  d'amsel  might  have  tarried  for  another 
exhortation,"  said  tne  soldier  —  "truly,  I  profess  my  mind  was  much  in- 
clined toward  her  for  her  edification." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  replied  Joliffe,  "  she  will  be  at  church  next  Sunday,  and  if 
TOur  military  reverence  is  pleased  again  to  hold  forth  amongst  us,  she  will 
Save  use  of  the  doctrine  with  the  rest.  But  young  maidens  of  these  parts 
hear  no  private  homilies. — And  what  is  now  your  pleasure?  Will  you  look 
at  the  otner  rooms,  and  at  the  few  plate  articles  wnich  have  been  left  7" 
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"Umph — no,"  said  the  Independent — "it  wears  late,  and  gets  dark — thou 
hast  the  means  of  giving  us  beds,  friend  ?" 

"  Better  you  never  slept  in,"  replied  the  keeper. 

"  And  wood  for  a  fire,  and  a  light,  and  some  small  pittance  of  creature- 
comforts  for  refreshment  of  the  outward  man  ?"  continued  the  soldier. 

"  Without  doubt,"  replied  the  keeper,  displaying  a  prudent  anxiety  to 
gratify  this  important  personage. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  great  standing  candlestick  was  placed 
table.     The  mighty  venison  pasty,  adorned  with  parsley,  was  ] 
board  on  a  clean  napkin ;  tne  stone-bottle  of  strpng  waterftt^ 
jack  full  of  ale,  formed  comfortable  appendages;   and  i^i^ 
down  in  social  manner  the  soldier,  occupying  a  great  elb^*" 
keeper,  at  his  invitation,  using  the  more  lowly  accommodati 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table.    Thus  agreeably  employed,  ou 
them  for  the  present. 


(CljaptBr  tjiB  /nurtji. 


Yon  path  of  gTMnmard 
Windi  ronnd  by  sparry  cmt  and  gay  pavilioa ; 
Tbera  is  no  flint  to  ipitl  thy  tender  foot. 
There's  ready  shelter  from  each  breeze,  or  shower.— 
Bat  daty  gtiitles  not  that  way— see  her  stand, 
With  wand  entwined  with  amarauth,  near  yon  dlitb. 
Oft  where  she  leads  thy  blood  most  mark  thy  footsteps, 


Oft  where  she  leads  thy  head  most  bear  the  storm. 
And  thy  shrank  form  endare  heat,  oold,  and  hanger; 
Bat  she  will  guide  thee  up  to  noble  heights. 
Which  he  who  gains  seems  natrre  of  the  sky, 
While  earthly  things  lie  itreteh'd  beneath  liis  feel. 

Diminish  d,  shrank,  and  valueless 

AHOZmiODB. 


Thi  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  that  after  his  scuffle  with  the  common- 
wealth soldier,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  with  his  daughter  Alice,  had  departed  to 
take  refuge  in  the  hut  of  the  stout  keeper  «ioceline  Joliffe.  They  walked 
slow,  as  before,  for  the  old  knight  was  at  once  oppressed  by  perceiving  these 
last  vestiges  of  royalty  fall  into  the  hands  of  republicans,  and  by  the  recol- 
lection of  his  recent  defeat.  At  times  he  paused,  and,  with  bis  arms  folded 
on  his  bosom,  recalled  all  the  circumstances  attending  his  expulsion  from  a 
house  so  long  his  home.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  like  the  champions  of 
romance  of  whom  he  had  sometimes  read,  he  himself  was  retiring  from  the 
post  which  it  was  his  duty  to  guard,  defeated  by  a  Paynim  knight,  for 
whom  the  adventure  had  been  reserved  by  fate.  Alice  had  her  own  painful 
subjects  of  recollection,  nor  had  the  tenor^of  her  last  conversation  with  her 
father  been  so  pleasant  as  to  make  her  anxious  to  renew  it  until  his  temper 
should  be  more  composed ;  for  with  an  excellent  disposition,  and  much  love 
to  his  daughter,  age  and  misfortunes,  which  of  late  came  thicker  and 
thicker,  had  given  to  the  good  knight's  passions  a  wayward  irritability  un- 
known to  his  better  days.  Uis  daughter,  and  one  or  two  attached  servants, 
who  still  followed  his  decayed  fortunes,  soothed  his  frailty  as  much  as  pos- 
eible,  and  pitied  him  even  while  they  suffered  under  its  effects. 

It  was  a  long  time  ere  he  spoke,  and  then  he  referred  to  an  incident 
already  noticed.  '*  It  is  strange,"  he  said,  "  that  Bevis  should  have  followed 
Joceline  and  that  fellow  rather  than  me." 

*'  Assure  yourself,  sir,"  replied  Alice,  **  that  his  saeacity  saw  in  this  man 
a  stranger,  whom  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  watch  circumspectly,  and 
therefore  ho  remained  with  Joceline." 

*'  Not  80,  Alice,"  answered  Sir  Henry  ;  "  he  leaves  me  because  my  fortunes 
have  fled  from  me.     There  is  a  feeling  in  nature,  affAet\ii^«^^^>icv^^^"«5C\\x'5j^ 
as  it  is  called,  of  dumb  animals,  which  \A«yc\ift^  VXi^m  Vi  ^1  ^^wssLm^^^^^J^'*^- 
The  very  deer  there  will  butt  a  Bick  or  ^o\ia^'a^W<^^^«B^'^^^^'^'^ 
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a  dog,  and  the  whole  kennel  will  fall  on  him  and  worry  him  ;  fishes  devonr 
their  own  kind  when  they  are  wounded  with  a  spear ;  cut  a  crow's  wing,  or 
break  its  leg,  the  others  will  buffet  it  to  death." 

**  That  may  be  true  of  the  more  irrational  kinds  of  animals  among  each 
other,"  said  Alice,  **  for  their  whole  life  is  wellnigh  a  warfare ;  but  the  dog 
leaves  his  own  race  to  attach  himself  to  ours ;  forsakes,  for  his  master,  the 
eompany,  food,  and  pleasure  of  his  own  kind ;  and  surely  the  fidelity  of 
such  a  devoted  and  voluntary  servant  as  Bevis  hath  been  in  particular, 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  suspected/' 

**  I  am  not  angry  with  the  dog,  Alice ;  I  am  only  sorry,"  replied  her 
father.  "  I  have  read,  in  faithful  chronicles,  that  when  Richara  II.  and 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke  were  at  Berkeley  Castle,  a  dog  of  the  same  kind 
deserted  the  Kine,  whom  he  had  always  attended  upon,  and  attached  himself 
to  Henry,  whom  he  then  saw  for  the  first  time.  Richard  foretold,  from  the 
desertion  of  his  favourite,  his  approaching  deposition.*  The  dog  was  after- 
wards kept  at  Woodstock,  and  Bevis  is  said  to  be  of  his  breed,  which 
was  heedfully  kept  up.  What  I  might  foretell  of  mischief  from  his 
desertion,  I  cannot  guess,  but  my  mind  assures  me  it  bodes  no' good." 

There  was  a  distant  rustling  among  the  withered  leaves,  a  bouncing  or 
galloping  sound  on  the  path,  and  the  favourite  dog  instantly  joined  his 
master. 

"  Come  into  court,  old  knave,"  said  Alice,  cheerfully,  "  and  defend  thy 
character,  which  is  wellnigh  endangered  by  this  absence."  But  the  dog 
only  paid  her  courtesv  by  gamboling  around  them,  and  instantly  plunged 
back  again,  as  fast  as  he  could  scamper. 

**  How  now,  knave  ?"  said  the  knight ;  "  thou  art  too  well  trained,  surely, 
to  take  up  the  chase  without  orders."  A  minute  more  showed  them  Phoebf 
Mayflower  approaching,  her  light  pace  so  little  impeded  by  the  burden  which 
she  bore,  that  she  joined  her  master  and  young  mistress  just  as  they  arrived 
at  the  keeper's  hut,  which  was  the  boundary  of  their  journey.  Bevis,  who 
had  shot  a-head  to  pay  his  compliments  to  Sir  Henry  his  master,  had 
returned  again  to  his  immediate  duty,  the  escorting  Phoebe  and  her  cargo 
of  provisions.  The  whole  party  stood  presently  assembled  before  the  door 
of  the  keeper's  hut. 

In  better  times,  a  substantial  stone  habitation,  fit  for  the  yeoman-keeper 
of  a  royal  walk,  bad  adorned  this  place.  A  fair  spring  gushed  out  near 
the  spot,  and.  once  traversed  yards  and  courts,  attached  to  well-built  and 
convenient  kennels  and  mewsw  But  in  some  of  the  skirmishes  whfch  were 
common  during  the  civil  wars,  this  little  silvan  dwelling  had  been  attacked 
and  defended,  stormed  and  burnt.  A  neighbouring  squire,  of  the  Parlia- 
ment side  of  the  Question,  took  advantage  of  Sir  Henry  Lee's  absence,  who 
was  then  in  Charles's  camp,  and  of  the  decay  of  the  royal  cause,  and  had, 
without  scruple,  carried  off  the  hewn  stones,  and  such  building  materials  as 
the  fire  left  .unconsumed,  and  repaired  his  own  manor-house  with  them. 
The  yeoman-keeper,  therefore,  our  friend  Joceline,  had  constructed,  for  his 
own  accommodation,  and  that  of  the  old  woman  he  called  his  dame,  a 
wattled  hut,  such  as  his  own  labour,  with  that  of  a  neighbour  or  two,  had 
erected  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  walls  were  plastered  with  clay, 
white-washed,  and  covered  with  vines  and  other  creeping  plants  ;  the  roof 
was  neatly  thatched,  and  the  whole,  though  merely  a  hut,  had,  by  the  neat- 
handed  Joliffe,  been  so  arranged  as  not  to  disgrace  the  condition  of  the 
dweller. 

The  knight  advanced*  to  the  entrance  ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  architect, 
for  want  oi  a  better  lock  to  the  door,  which  itself  was  but  of  wattles  curi- 
ously twisted,  had  contrived  a  mode  of  securing  the  latch  on  the  inside  with 
a  pin,  which  prevented  it  from  rising  ;  and  in  this  manner  it  was  at  present 

*  This  Hory  oooan,  I  ihink.  in  Frousarffe  Chnwicla*. 
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fasteiiecl.  Concemng  that  this  was  some  precaation  of  Joliffe's  old  house- 
keeper, of  wliose  deafness  they  were  alL  aware,  Sir  Henry  raised  his  voice 
to  demand  admittance,  but  in  vain.  Irritated  at  this  delay,  he  pressed  the 
door  at  once  with  foot  and  hand,  in  a  way  which  the  frail  barrier  was  unable 
to  resist ;  it  gave  way  accordingly,  and  the  knight  thus  forcibly  entered  the 
kitchen,  or  outward  apartment,  of  his  servant  In  the  midst  of  the  floor, 
and  with  a  posture  which  indicated  embarrassment,  stood  a  youthful  stranger, 
in  a  riding-suit 

"  This  may  be  my  last  act  of  authority  here,"  said  the  knight,  selling  the 
stranger  by  the  collar,  "  but  I  am  still  Kanger  of  Woodstock  for  this  night 
at  least —  Who,  or  what  art  thou  ?" 

The  stranger  dropped  the  riding-mantle  in  which  his  feuoe  was  muffled, 
and  at  the  same  time  fell  on  one  knee. 

**  Your  poor  kinsman,  Markham  Everard,"  he  said,  "  who  came  hither  for 
your  sake,  although  he  fears  you  will  scarce  make  him  welcome  for  his  own/' 

Sir  Henry  started  back,  but  recovered  himself  in  an  instant,  as  one  who 
recollected  that  he  had  a  part  of  dignity  to  perform.  lie  stood  erect,  there- 
fore, and  replied,  with  considerable  assumption  of  stately  ceremony : 

"  Fair  kinsman,  it  pleases  me  that  you  are^come  to  Woodstock  upon  the 
very  first  night  that,  tor  many  years  which  have  passed,  is  likely  to  promise 
you  a  worthy  or  a  welcome  reception." 

'*  Now  God  grant  it  be  so,  that  I  rightly  hear  and  duly  understand  you," 
said  the  young  man  ;  while  Alice,  though  she  was  silent,  kept  her  looks 
fixed  on  her  father's  face,  as  if  desirous  to  know  whether  his  meaning  was 
kind  towards  his  nephew,  which  her  knowledge  of  his  character  inclined 
her  greatly  to  doubt 

The  knight  meanwhile  darted  a  sardonic  look,  first  on  his  nephew,  then 
on  his  daughter,  and  proceeded  —  **I  need  not,  I  presume,  inform  Mr. 
Markham  Everard,  that  it  cannot  be  our  purpose  to  entertain  him,  or  even 
to  offer  him  a  seat  in  this  poor  hut" 

"  I  will  attend  you  most  willingly  to  the  Lodge,"  said  the  youn^  gentle- 
man. "  I  had,  indeed,  judged  you  were  already  there  for  the  evening,  and 
feared  to  intrude  upon  you.  But  if  you  would  permit  me,  my  dearest  uncle, 
to  escort  my  kinswoman  and  you  back  to.  the  Lodge,  believe  me,  amongst 
all  which  you  have  so  often  done  of  good  and  kind,  you  never  conferred 
benefit  that  will  be  so  dearlv  prized." 

**  You  mistake  me  greatly,  Mr.  Markham  Everard,"  replied  the  knight. 
"  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  return  to  the  Lodge  to-ni^ht  nor,  by  Our  Lady, 
to-morrow  neither.  I  meant  but  to  intimate  to  you  in  all  courtesy,  that  at 
Woodstock  Lodge  you  will  find  those  for  whom  you  are  fitting  societ}r,  and 
who,  doubtless,  will  afford  you  a  willing  welcome ;  which  I,  sir,  in  this  my 
present  retreat,  do  not  presume  to  offer  to  a  person  of  your  consequence." 

'*  For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  the  young  man,  turning  to  Alice,  **  tell  me 
how  I  am  to  understand  language  so  misterious." 

Alice,  to  prevent  his  increasing  the  restrained  anger  of  her  father,  com- 
pelled herself  to  answer,  though  it  was  with  difficulty,  **  We  are.  expelled 
irom  the  Lodge  by  soldiers." 

"  Expelled — by  soldiers !"  exclaimed  Everard,  in  surprise — "  there  is  no 
legal  warrant  for  this." 

**  None  at  all,"  answered  the  knight,  in  the  same  tone  of  cutting  irony 
which  he  had  all  along  used,  **  and  yet  as  lawful  a  warrant,  as  for  aught 
that  has  been  wrought  in  England  this  twelvemonth  and  more.  You  are, 
I  think,  or  were,  an  Inns-of-Court-man  —  marry,  sir,  your  enjoyment  of 
your  profession  is  like  that  lease  which  a  prodigal  wishes  to  nave,  of  a 
wealthy  widow.  You  have  already  survivea  the  law  which  you  studied, 
and  its  expiry  doubtless  has  not  been  without  a  legacy — some  decent  ^vsk.- 
ings,  some  merciful  increases,  as  tho  pVit^baQ  ^o^^.    Xwi'Vka:^^  ^^"•ss^-'^'^Ns* 
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two  ways — yoa  wore  buff  and  bandalier,  as  well  as  wielded  pen  and  ink — 
1  haTC  not  heard  if  you  held  forth  too." 

•*  Think  of  me  and  speak  of  me  as  harshly  as  you  will,  sir,"  said  Everard, 
Bnbmissively.  "  I  have  but,  in  this  evil  time,  guided  myself  by  my  con- 
science, and  my  father's  commands." 

•*0,  an  you  talk  of  conscience,"  said  the  old  knight,  "I  must' have  mine 
eye  upon  you,  as  Hamlet  says.  Never  yet  did  Puritan  cheat  so  grossly  as 
when  he  was  appealing  to  his  conscience  ;  and  as  for  thy  father** 

lie  was  about  to  proceed  in  a  tone  of  the  same  invective,  when  the  young 
man  interrupted  him,  by  saying,  in  a  firm  tone,  "  Sir  Henry  Lee,  you  have 
ever  been  thought  noble  —  Say  of  me  what  you  will,  but  speak  not  of  my 
father  what  the  ear  of  a  son  should  not  endure,  and  which  yet  his  arm  can- 
not resent.  To  do  me  such  wrong  is  to  insult  an  unarmed  man,  or  to  beat 
a  captive." 

Sir  Henry  paused,  as  if  struck  by  the  remark.  **  Thou  hast  spoken  truth 
in  that.  Mars,  wert  thou  the  blackest  Puritan  whom  hell  ever  vomited,  to 
distract  an  unhappy  country." 

••Be  that  as  you  will  to  think  it,"  replied  Everard;  **but  let  me  not 
•  leave  you  to  the  shelter  of  thi^  wretched  hovel.     The  night  is  drawing  to  " 
\  storm  —  let  me  but  conduct  you  to  the  Lodge,  and  expel  those  intruders, 
who  can,  as  yet  at  least,  have  no  warrant  for  what  they  do.    I  will  not  lin- 

Sjr  a  moment  behind  them,  save  just  to  deliver  my  father's  message. — 
rant  me  but  this  much,  for  the  love  you  once  bore  me !" 
'*  Yes,  Mark,"  answered  his  uncle,  firmly,  but  sorrowfully,  **  thou  speakest 
truth — I  did  love  thee  once.  The  bright-haired  boy  whom  I  taught  to  ride, 
to  shoot,  to  hunt — whose  hours  of  happiness  were  spent  with  me,  wherever 
those  of  graver  labours  were  employea  —  I  did  love  that  boy — ay,  and  I 
am  weak  enough  to  love  even  the  memory  of  what  he  was.  —  But  he  is 

Sone,  Mark  —  he  is  gone;  and  in  his  room  I  only  behold  an  avowed  and 
etermined  rebel  to  his  religion  and  to  his  king — a  rebel  more  detestable 
on  account  of  his  success,  the  more  infamous  through  the  plundered  wealth 
with  which  he  hopes  to  gild  his  villany. — But  I  am  poor,  thou  think'st, 
and  should  hold  my  peace,  lest  men  say,  •  Speak,  sirrah,  when  you  should.' 
T— Know,  however,  that,  indigent  and  plundered  as  I  am,  I  feel  myself  dis- 
honoured in  holding  even  but  this  much  talk  with  the  tool  of  usurping 
rebels.  —  Go  to  the  Lodge,  if  thou  wilt  —  yonder  lies  the  way  —  but  think 
not  that,  to  regain  my  dwelling  there,  or  all  the  wealth  I  ever  possessed  in 
my  wealthiest  days,  I  would  accompany  thee  three  steps  on  the  greensward. 
If  I  must  bo  thy  companion,  it  shall  be  only  when  thy  red-coats  have  tied 
my  hands  behind  me,  and  bound  my  legs  beneath  my  horse's  belly.  Thou 
may^t  be  my  follow  traveller  then,  I  grant  thee,  if  thou  wilt,  but  not 
Booner." 

Alice,  who  suffered  cruelly  during  this  dialogue,  and  was  well  aware  that 
farther  argument  would  only  kindle  the  knight's  resentment  still  more 
highly,  ventured  at  last,  in  her  anxiety,  to  make  a  sign  to  her  cousin  to 
break  off  the  interview,  and  to  retire,  since  her  father  commanded  his 
absence  in  a  manner  so  peremptory.  Unhappily,  she  was  observed  by  Sir 
Henry,  who,  concluding  that  what  he  saw  was  evidence  of  a  private  under- 
standing betwixt  the  cousins,  his  wrath  acquired  new  fuel,  and  it  required 
the  utmost  exertion  of  self-command,  and  recollection  of  all  that  was  due 
to  his  own  dignity,  to  enable  him  to  veil  his  real  fury  under  the  same 
ironical  manner  which  he  had  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  this  angry 

**  If  thou  art  afraid,"  he  said,  */  to  trace  our  forest  glades  by  night, 

rospected  stranger,  to  whom  I  am  perhaps  bound  to  do  honour  as  my  suc- 

cet*siw  in  the  cbnrgo  of  these  walks,  here  seems  to  be  a  modest  damsel,  who 

wjJJ  be  most  willinft  to  wait  on  thee,  and  be  Iby  \>ow-\i^«LViT.— CixvVs,^«t  Vvax 

-^M.csitL  a  Bake,  let  there  paas  some  sVigVit  Coim  ol  rnxwrntw^  \i^V«^«a  'jwl — 
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Ye  need  no  license  or  priest  in  these  happy  days,  but  maj  be  buckled  like 
beggars  in  a  ditch,  with  a  hedge  for  a  church-roof,  and  a  tinker  for  a  priest* 
I  crave  pardon  of  you  for  making  such  an  officious  and  simple  request  — 
perhaps  you  are  a  ranter  —  or  one  of  the  family  of  Love,  or  nold  marriage 
rites  as  unnecessary,  as  Knipperdoline,  or  Jack  of  Leyden  ?" 

*'  For  mercy's  sake,  forbear  such  dreadful  jesting,  my  father  I  and  do 
youy  Markham,  begone,  in  God's  name,  and  leave  us  to  our  fate — your  pre- 
sence makes  my  father  rave." 

"Jesting  I"  said  Sir  Henry,  "Iviras  never  more  serious  —  Raving  I  —  I 
was  never  more  composed  —  I  could  never  brook  that  falsehood  should 
approach  me  —  I  would  no  more  bear  by  my  side  a  dishonoured  daughter 
than  a  dishonoured  sword ;  and  this  unhappy  day  hath  shown  that  both 
can  fail." 

"  Sir  Henry,"  said  young  Everard,  "  load  not  your  soul  with  a  heavy 
crime,  which  be  assured  you  do,  in  treating  your  daughter  thus  unjustly. 
It  is  long  now  since  you  denied  her  to  me,  when  we  were  poor  and  you  were 
powerful.  I  acquiesced  in  vour  prohibition  of  all  suit  and  intercourse. 
God  knoweth  what  I  suffered  —  but  I  acquiesced.  Neither  is  it  to  renew 
my  suit  that  I  now  come  hither,  and  have,  I  do  acknowledge,  sought  speech 
*of  her — not  for  her  own  sake  only,  but  for  yours  also.  Destruction  hovers 
over  you,  ready  to  close  her  pinions  to  stoop,  and  her  talons  to  clutch  — 
Yes,  sir,  look  contemptuous  as  you  will,  such  is  the  case;  and  it  is  to  pro- 
tect both  you  and  her  that  I  am  here." 

"  You  refuse  then  my  free  gift,"  said  Sir  Henry  Lee ;  "  or  perhaps  you 
think  it  loaded  with  too  hard  conditions  ?" 

**  Shame,  shame  on  ^ou.  Sir  Henry ;"  said  Everard,  waxing  warm  in  his 
turn ;  **  have  your  political  prejudices  so  utterly  warped  every  feeling  of  a 
father,  that  you  qan  speak  with  bitter  mockery  and  scorn  of  what  concerns 
your  own  daughter's  honour  ?  —  Hold  up  your  head,  fair  Alice,  and  tell 
your  father  he  has  forgotten  nature  in  nis  fantastic  spirit  of  loyalty.  — 
Know,  Sir  Henry,  that  though  I  would  prefer  your  dangh^r's  hand  to 
every  blessing  which  Heaven  could  bestow  on  me,  I  would  not  accept  it  — 
my  conscience  would  not  permit  me  to  do  so,  when  I  knew  it  must  with- 
draw her  from  her  duty  to  you." 

**Your  conscience  is  over-scrupulous,  young  man;  —  carry  it  to  some 
dissenting  rabbi,  and  he  who  takes  all  that  comes  to  net,  will  teach  thee  it 
is  sinning  against  our  mercies  to  refuse  any  good  thing  that  is  freely  offered 
to  us." 

"When  it  is  freely  offered,  and  kindly  offered — not  when  the  offer  ia 
made  in  irony  and  insult  —  Fare  thee  well,  Alice  —  if  aught  could  make 
me  desire  to  profit  by  thy  father's  wild  wish  to  cast  thee  from  him  in  a 
moment  of  unworthy  suspicion,  it  would  be  that  while  indulging  in  such 
sentiments,  Sir  Henry  Lee  is  tyrannically  oppressing  the  creature,  who  6f 
all  others  is  most  dependent  on  his  kindness  —  who  of  all  others  will  most 
feel  his  severity,  and  whom,  of  all  others,  he  is  most  bound  to  cherish  and 
support." 

**  Do  not  fear  for  me,  Mr.  Everard,"  exclaimed  Alice,  aroused  from  her 
timidity  by  a  dread  of  the  consequences  not  unlikely  to  ensue,  where  civil 
war  sets  relations,  as  well  as  fellow-citizens,  in  opposition  to  each  other.  — 
'*0h,  beeone,  I  conjure  you,  begone!  Nothing  stands  betwixt  me  and  my 
father's  kindness,  but  these  unhappy  family  divisions  —  but  your  ill-timed 
presence  here  —  for  Heaven's  sake,  leave  us  I" 

**  Soh,  mistress  I"  answered  the  hot  old  cavalier,  **  you  play  lady  para- 
mount already ;  and  who  but  you  I — you  would  dictate  to  our  train,  I  war- 
rant, like  Goneril  and  Regan  I  But  I  tell  thee,  no  man  shall  leave  my 
house — and,  humble  as  it  is,  this  is  now  my  house — while  he  has  aught  to 
say  to  me  that  is  to  be  spoken,  as  this  young  man  now  speaks,  with  a  bA!a\ 
brow  and  a  lofty  tone.— -Speak  out,  air,  and  aa^'j  'jwrc  Niat%\»\^ 
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'*  Fear  not  mj  temper,  Mrs.  Alice,"  said  Everard,  with  equal  firmness  and 
placidity  of  manner ;  *'  and  jou,  Sir  Henry,  do  not  think  that  if  I  speak 
iirmljr,  I  mean  therefore  to  speak  in  an^r,  or  officiously.  You  have  taxed 
me  with  much,  and,  were  I  guided  by  the  wild  spirit  of  romantic  chivalry, 
much  which,  even  from  so  near  a  relative,  I  ought  not,  as  being  by  birth, 
and  in  the  world's  estimation,  a  gentleman,  to  pass  over  without  reply.  Is 
it  your  pleasure  to  give  mo  patient  hearing  V 

"If  you  stand  on  your  defence,"  answered  the  stout  old  knight,  "God 
forbid  that  you  should  not  challenge  a  patient  hearing  —  ay,  thoueh  your 
pleading  were  two  parts  disloyalty  and  one  blasphemy  —  Only,  be  brief — 
this  has  already  lasted  but  too  long." 

**I  will.  Sir  Henry,"  replied  tho  young  man ;  "yet  it  is  hard  to  crowd 
into  a  few  sentences,  the  defence  of  a  life  which,  though  short,  has  been  a 
busy  one  —  too  busy,  your  indignant  gesture  would  assert.  But  I  deny  it ; 
I  have  drawn  my  sword  neither  hastily,  nor  witliout  due  consideration,  for 
a  people  whose  rights  have  been  trampled  on,  and  whose  consciences  have 
been  oppressed— Trown  not,  sir — sucn  is  not  your  view  of  the  contest,  but 
such  is  mine.  For  my  religious  principles,  at  which  you  have  scoffed, 
believe  me,  that  though  they  depend  not  on  set  forms,  they  are  no  less 
sincere  than  your  own,  and  thus  far  purer-— excuse  the  word — that  they  are 
unmingled  with  the  blood-thirsty  dictates  of  a  barbarous  age,  which  you 
and  otners  have  called  the  code  of  chivalrous  honour.  Not  my  own  natural 
disposition,  but  the  better  doctrine  which  my  creed  has  taught,  enables  me 
to  Dear  your  harsh  revilings  without  answering  in  a  similar  tone  of  wrath 
and  reproach.  You  may  carry  insult  to  extremity  against  me  at  your 
pleasure — not  on  account  of  our  relationship  alone,  but  because  I  am  bound 
in  charitT  to  endure  it.  This,  Sir  Henry,  is  much  from  one  of  our  house. 
But,  with  forbearance  far  more  than  this  requires,  I  can  refuse  at  your 
hands  the  gift,  which,  most  of  all  things  under  heaven,  I  should  desire  to 
obtain,  because  duty  calls  upon  her  to  sustain  and  comfort  you,  and  because 
it  were  sin  to  permit  you,  in  your  blindness,  to  spurn  your  comforter  from 
your  side.  —  Farewell,  sir  —  not  in  anger,  but  in  pity — We  may  meet  in  a 
better  time,  when  ^our  heart  and  your  principles  shall  master  the  unhappy 
prejudices  by  which  they  are  now  overclouded.  —  Farewell  —  farewell, 
Alice  I" 

The  last  words  were  repeated  twice,  and  in  a  tone  of  feeling  and  passionate 
erief,  which  differed  utterly  from  the  steady  and  almost  severe  tone  in  which 
be  had  addressed  Sir  Henry  Lee.  lie  turned  and  left  the  hut  so  soon  as  he 
had  uttered  these  last  words ;  and,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  tenderness  which 
had  mingled  with  his  accents,  the  young  commonwealth's-man  turned  and 
walked  sternly  and  resolvedly  forth  into  the  moonlight,  which  now  was 
>       spreading  its  broad  light  and  autumnal  shadows  over  the  woodland. 

So  soon  as  he  departed,  Alice,  who  had  been  during  the  whole  scene  in 

the  utmost  terror  that  her  father  might  have  been  hurried,  by  his  natural 

X     •        heat  of  temper,  from  violence  of  language  into  violence  of  action,  sunk 

K: :  down  upon  a  settle  twisted  out  of  willow  boughs,  like  most  of  Joceline's 

^  few  moveables,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  tears  which  accompanied 

the  thanks  she  rendered  in  broken  accents  to  Heaven,  that,  notwithstanding 

the  near  alliance  and  relationship  of  the  parties,  some  fatal  deed  had  not 

closed  an  interview  so  perilous  and  so  angry.     Phoebe  Mayflower  blubbered 

heartily  for  company,  though  she  understood  but  little  of  what  had  passed  ; 

just,  indeed,  enough  to  enable  her  afterwards  to  report  to  some  half-dozen 

particular  friends,  that  her  old  master,  Sir  Henry,  had  been  perilous  angry, 

and  almost  fought  with  young  Master  Everard,  because  he  had  wellnigh 

carried  away  her  young  mistress. — "  And  what  could  he  have  done  bettor  T' 

said  Phoebe,  "seeing  the  old  man  had  nothing  left  either  for  Mrs.  Alice  or 

himself;  And  as  for  Mr,  Mark  Everard  and  our  young  lady,  oh !  they  had 

BpokeD  such  loving  tbinga  to  each  other  as  iureiiottA)^iowTi^mV]EA\i:kax»rs 
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of  ^rgalus  and  Parthenio,  who,  as  the  story-hook  tells,  were  the  truest  pair 
of  lovers  in  nil  Arcadia,  and  Oxfordshire  to  boot/' 

Old  Goody  Jellycot  had  popped  her  scarlet  hood  into  the  kitchen  more 
than  once  while  the  scene  was  proceeding;  but,  as  the  worthy  dame  was 
parcel  blind  and  more  than  parcel  deaf,  knowledge  was  excluded  by  two 
principal  entrances ;  and  though  she  comprehended,  by  a  sort  of  general 
instinct,  that  the  gentlefolk  were  at  high  words,  yet  why  they  chose  Joce- 
line's  hut  for  the  scene  of  their  dispute  was  as  great  a  mystery  as  the  subject 
of  the  quarrel. 

But  what  was  the  state  of  the  old  cavalier's  mood,  thus  contradicted,  as 
bis  most  darling  principles  had  been,  by  the  last  words  of  his  departing 
nephew  ?  The  truth  j^,  that  he  was  less  thoroughly  moved  than  his  daughter 
expected ;  and  in  all  probability  his  nephew's  Dofd  defence  of  his  religious 
and  political  opinions  rather  pacified  than  aggravated  his  displeasure. 
Although  sufficiently  impatient  of  contradiction,  still  evasion  and  subterfuge 
were  pnore  alien  to  -the  blunt  old  Ranger's  nature  than  manly  vindication 
and  direct  opposition ;  and  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  ever  loved  the  buck 
best  who  stood  boldest  at  bay.  He  graced  his  nephew's  departure,  how- 
ever, with  a  quotation  from  Shakspeare,  whom,  as  many  others  do,  he 
was  wont  to  quote  from  a  sort  of  habit  and  respect,  as  a  favourite  of  his 
unfortunate  master,  without  having  either  much  re&l  taste  for  his  works,  or 
great  skill  in  applying  the  passages  which  he  retained  on  his  memory. 

"Mark,"  he  said,  *'mark  this,  Alice  — the  devil  can  quote  Scripture  for 
his  purpose.  Why,  this  young  fanatic  cousin  of  thine, 'with  no  more  beard 
than  I  have  seen  on  a  clown  playing  Maid  Marion  on  May-day,  when  the 
village  barber  had  shaved  him  in  too  great  a  hurry,  shall  match  any  bearded 
Presbyterian  or  Independent  of  them  all,  in  laying  down  his  doctrines  and 
his  uses,  and  bethumping  us  with  his  texts  and  his  homilies.  I  would  . 
worthy  and  learned  Doctor  Rochecliffe  had  been  here,  with  his  battery 
ready-mounted  from  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Septuagint,  and  what  not  —  he 
would  have  battered  the  presbyterian  spirit  out  of  him  with  a  wanion. 
llowever,  I  am  glad  the  young  man  is  no  sneaker ;  for,  were  a  man  of  the 
devil's  opinion  in  religion,  and  of  Old  Noll's  in  politics,  he  were  better  open 
on  it  full  cry,  than  deceive  you  by  hunting  counter,  or  running  a  false 
scent.  Gome — wipe  thine  eyes — the  fray  is  over,  and  not  like  to  be  stirred 
again  soon,  I  trust." 

Encouraged  by  these  words,  Alice  rose,  and,  bewildered  as  she  was, 
endeavoured  to  superintend  the  arrangements  for  their  meal  and  their  repose 
in  their  new  habitation.  But  her  tears  fell  so  fast,  they  marred  her  counter- 
feited diligence ;  and  it  was  well  for  her  that  Phcebe,  though  too  ignorant 
and  too  simple  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  her  distress,  could  afford  her 
material  assistance,  in  lack  of  mere  sympathy. 

With  great  readiness  and  address,  the  damsel  set  about  every  thing  that 
was  requisite  for  preparing  the  supper  apd  the  beds ;  now  screaming  into 
Dame  Jellycot's  ear,  now  whispering  into  her  mistress's,  and  artfully 
managing,  as  if  she  was  merely  the  agent,  under  Alice's  orders.  When 
the  cold  viands  were  set  forth.  Sir  Henry  Lee  kindly  pressed  his  daughter 
to  take  refreshment,  as  if  to  make  up,  indirectly,  for  his  previous  harshness 
towards  her ;  while  he  himself,  like  an  experienced  campaigner,  showed, 
that  neither  the  mortifications  nor  brawls  of  the  day,  nor  the  thoughts  of 
what  was  to  come  to-morrow,  could  diminish  his  appetite  for  supper,  which 
was  his  favourite  meal.  He  ate  up  two-thirds  of  the  capon,  and,  devoting 
the  first  bumper  to  the  happy  restoration  of  Charles,  second  of  the  name, 
he  finished  a  quart  of  wine ;  for  he  belonged  to  a  school  accustomed  to  feed 
the  flame  of  their  loyalty  with  copious  brimmers.  He  even  sang  a  verse 
of  **  The  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  ii(ain,*'  in  which  Phoebe,  halt-sobbing, 
and  Dame  Jellycot,  screaming  against  time  and  tune^  vi^t^  ^ofoSfcx^si^  m^ 
lend  their  aid,  to  cover  Mistress  AiicQ'a  %\\«ii<^. 
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At  length  the  jovial  knight  betook  himself  to  his  rest  on  the  keeper'i 
straw  pallet,  in  a  recess  adjoining  to  the  kitchen,  and,  anaffected  by  his 
change  of  dwelling,  slept  fast  and.  deep.  Alice  had  less  quiet  rest  in  old 
Goody  Jellycot's  wicker  coach,  in  the  inner  apartment ;  while  the  dame 
and  Fhoebe  slept  on  a  mattrass,  stuffed  with  dry  leaves,  in  the  same  chamber, 
soundly  as  those  whose  daily  toil  ^ins  their  daily  bread,  and  whom 
morning  calls  up  only  to  renew  the  toils  of  yesterday. 


WV>/>/WWWWWN/W>/^W«AMMMA^MM^ 


C|a]ittr  tl)t  /iftji. 

llf  toDROA  padc  clowly  under  this  new  Imnfuage, 
And  itarte  and  stamblee  at  thne  anoiiath  phracet. 
Thejr  majr  be  irreat  ia  worth  and  weight,  but  hrnof 
Upttn  the  native  f  libnea  of  my  lan|niaK» 
Ltke  Saul's  plate-armour  on  the  shepherd  boj, 
Kncumberinc  and  not  arming  him. 

J.  B. 

As  Markham  Everard  parsued  his  way  towards  the  Lod^,  through  one 
of  the  long  sweeping  glaaes  which  traversed  the  forest,  varying  in  breadth, 
till  the  trees  were  now  so  close  that  the  boughs  made  darkness  over  his 
head,  then  receding  farther  to  let  in  glimpses  of  the  moon,  and  anon  openin:; 
yet  wider  into  little  meadows,  or  savannahs,  on  which  the  moonbeams  lay 
in  silvery  silence ;  as  he  thus  proceeded  on  his  lonely  course,  the  various 
effects  produced  by  that  delicious  light  on  the  oaks,  whose  dark  leaves, 
gnarled  branches,  and  massive  trunks  it  gilded,  more  or  less  partially, 
might  have  drawn  the  attention  of  a  poet  or  a  painter. 

But  if  Everard  thought  of  anvthing  saving  the  painful  scene  in  which  he 
had  just  played  his  part,  and  of  which  the  result  seemed  the  destruction  of  . 
all  his  hopes,  it  was  of  the  necessary  guard  ;to  be  observed  in  his  night- 
walk.  The  times  were  dangerous  and  unsettled ;  the  roads  full  of  disbanded 
soldiers,  and  especially  of  royalists,  who  made  their  political  opinions  a 
pretext  for  disturbing  the  country  with  marauding  parties  and  robberies. 
I>eer*Btealers  also,  who  are  ever  a  desperate  banditti,  had  of  late  infested 
Woodstock  Chase.  In  short,  the  dangers  of  the  place  and  period  were  such, 
that  Markham  Everard  wore  his  loaded  pistols  at  his  belt,  and  carried  his 
drawn  sword  under  his  arm,  that  he  might  be  prepared  for  whatever  peril 
should  cross  his  path. 

lie  heard  the  bells  of  Woodstock  Church  ring  curfew,  just  as  he  was 
crossing  one  of  the  little  meadows  we  have  describn^d,  and  they  ceased  as  he 
entered  an  overshadowed  and  twilight  part  of  the  path  beyond.  It  was 
there  that  he  heard  some  one  whistling ;  and,  as  the  sound  became  clearer, 
it  was  plain  the  person  was  advancing  towards  him.  This  could  hardly  be 
a  friend ;  for  the  party  to  which  ho  belonged  rejected,  generally  speaking, 
all  music,  unless  psalmody.  **If  a  man  is  merry,  let  him  sing  psalms," 
was  a  text  which  they  were  pleased  to  interpret  as  literallv  and  to  as  little 
purpose  as  they  did  some  others ;  yet  it  was  too  continued  a  sound  to  be  a 
signal  amongst  night-walkers,  and  too  light  and  cheerful  to  argue  any 
purpose  of  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  traveller,  who  presently  ex- 
changed his  whistling  for  singing,  and  trolled  forth  the  following  stanxa 
to  a  jolly  tune,  with  which  the  old  cavaliers  were  wont  to  wake  the  night 
owl: 

Hey  fiir  navntienHo  fiMrcaralieral 
Pny  fitr  mvalmnf^ 

Kub  a  dub  —  ruh  n  dub\ 

Have  at  uJU  ItoelMtmb  — 

Oliver  amukM  (if  feu. 
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"  I  vhoald  know  that  Toice/'  said  Everard,  ancockiD^  the  pistol  which  he 
bad  drawn  from  his  belt,  but  continuiDg  to  hold  it  in  his  hand.  Then  came 
i&other  fragment : 

Hanh  thftin  —  clash  them  — 
All  top 


"  So  ho  1"  cried  Markham,  "  who  goes  there,  and  for  whom  ?" 
"  For  Church  and  King,"  answered  a  voice,  which  presently  added,  "  No, 
d— n  me  —  I  mean  against  Church  and  King,  and  for  the  people  that  are 
uppermost  —  I  forget  which  they  are." 

*'  Roger  Wildrake,  as  I  guess  V  said  Everard. 

"The  same — Gentleman;  of  Squattlesea-mere,  in  the  moist  county  of 
Lincoln." 

"  Wildrake  1"  said  Markham  —  "  Wildgoose  you  should  be  called.  You 
hftTe  been  moistening  your  own  throat  to  some  purpose,  and  using  it  to 
gabble  tunes  yery  suitable  to  the  times,  to  be  sure  I" 

**  Faith,  the  tune's  a  pretty  tune  enough,  Mark,  only  out  of  fashion  a  little 
—  the  more's  the  pity." 

**  What  could  I  expect,"  said  Everard,  **  but  to  meet  some  ranting,  drunken 
cavalier,  as  desperate  and  dangerous  as  night  and  sack  usually  make  them  7 
What  if  I  had  rewarded  your  melody  by  a  ball  in  the  gullet?" 

*•  Why,  there  would  have  been  a  piper  paid  —  that's  all,"  said  Wildrake. 
"  But  wherefore  come  you  this  way  now  7  I  was  about  to  seek  you  at  the 
hut" 

"I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  it  —  I  will  tell  you  the  cause  hereafter," 
replied  Markham. 

**  What !  the  old  play-hunting  cavalier  vras  cross,  or  Chloe  was  unkind  ?" 

"  Jest  not,  Wildrake  —  it  is  all  over  vrith  me."  said  Everard. 

'*The  devil  it  is,"  exclaimed  Wildrake,  **  and  you  take  it  thus  auietly  I — 
Zoonds  1  let  us  back  together  —  I'll  plead  your  cause  for  you — I  xnow  how 
to  tickle  up  an  old  knight  and  a  pretty  maiden  —  Let  me  alone  for  putting 
you  rectus  in  curia^  you  canting  rogue.  —  D— n  me,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  says  I, 
your  nephew  is  a  piece  of  a  Puritan —  it  won't  deny  —  but  I'll  uphold  him 
a  gentleman  and  a  pretty  fellow,  for  all  that.  —  Madam,  says  I,  you  may 
tbmk  your  cousin  looks  like  a  psalm-singing  weaver,  in  that  bare  felt,  and 
with  that  raacally  brown  cloak ;  that  band,  which  looks  like  a  baby's  clout, 
and  those  loose  boots,  which  have  a  whole  calf-skin  in  each  of  them,  — but 
let  him  wear  on  the  one  side  of  his  head  a  castor,  with  a  plume  bcfittine  his 
quality  ;  give  him  a  good  Toledo  by  his  side,  with  a  broidered  belt  and  an 
inlaid  hilt,  instead  of  the  ton  of  iron  contained  in  that  baskct-hilted  black 
Andrew  Ferrara;  put  a  few  smart  words  in  his  mouth  —  and,  blood  and 
wounds !  madam,  says  I" 

"  Pritiiee,  truce  with  this  nonsense,  Wildrake,"  said  Everard,  "  and  tell 
me  if  you  are  sober  enough  to  hear  a  few  words  of  sober  reason  ?" 

*'  Pshaw  1  man,  I  did  but  crack  a  brace  of  quarts  with  yonder  puritanic, 
roundheaded  soldiers,  up  yonder  at  the  town ;  and  rat  me  but  I  passed 
myself  for  the  best  man  of  the  party ;  twanged  my  nose,  and  turned  up  my 
eyes,  as  I  took  my  can  —  Pah  1  the  very  wine  tasted  of  hypocrisy.  I  think 
the  rogue  corporal  smoked  something  at  last  —  as  for  the  common  fellows, 
never  stir,  but  they  asked  me  to  say  grace  over  another  quart." 

*•  This  is  just  what  I  wished  to  speak  with  you  about,  Wildrake,"  said 
Markham  —  "You  hold  me,  I  am  sure,  for  jour  friend?" 

**  True  as  steel.  —  Chums  at  College  and  at  Lincoln's  Inn  —  we  have  been 
Nif  ns*  and  Euryalus,  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  Orestes  and  Pyladcs  ;  and,  to 
sum  up  the  whole  with  a  puritanic  touch,  David  and  Jonathan,  all  in  one 
breath.  Not  even  politics,  the  wedg^hat  rends  families  and  fmwd^Va^^ 
asunder,  as  iron  rives  oak,  hare  heea  mle  to  split  as." 

"  True,"  BDBwered  Markham :  "and  when  you  followed  tV\elL\TVtt  Vo  '^oV 
Upghsm,  mod  J  enrolM  ander  Euex,  wa  swore,  at  our  paitiBl,  \:kiSc  ^Vv^V 
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ever  side  was  victorious,  he  of  us  who  adhered  to  it,  should  protect  his  less 
fortunate  comrade." 

*'  Surely,  man,  surely ;  and  have  you  not  protected  me  accordingly  ?  Did 
you  not  save  me  from  hanging  ?  and  am  I  not  indebted  to  you  for  the  bread 
teat?"  - 

'*  I  have  but  done  that  which,  had  the  times  been  otherwise,  you,  my  dear 
Wildrake,  would,  I  am  sure,  have  done  for  me.  But,  as  I  said,  that  is  just 
what  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  about.  "Why  render  the  task  of  protecting 
you  more  difficult  than  it  must  necessarily  be  at  any  rate?  Why  thrust 
thyself  into  the  company  of  soldiers,  or  such  like,  where  thou  art  sure  to  be 
warmed  into  betraying  thyself?  Why  come  hollowing  and  whooping  out 
cavalier  ditties,  like  a  drunken  trooper  of  Prince  Rupert,  or  one  of  Wilmot's 
swaggering  body-guards  ?" 

'*  Because  I  may  have  been  both  one  and  t'other  in  my  day,  for  aught 
that  you  know,"  replied  Wildrake.  "  But,  oddsfish  I  is  it  necessary  i 
should  always  be  reminding  you,  that  our  obligation  of  mutual  protection, 
our  league  of  offensive  and  defensive,  as  I  may  call  it,  was  to  be  carried 
into  effect  without  reference  to  the  politics  or  religion  of  the  party  protected, 
or  the  least  obligation  on  him  to  conform  to  those  of  his  friend  ?" 

"  True,"  said  Everard  ;  "  but  with  this  most  necessary  qualification,  that 
the  party  should  submit  to  such  outward  conformity  to  the  times  as  should 
make  it  more  easy  and  safe  for  his  friend  to  be  of  service  to  him.  Now, 
you  are  perpetually  breaking  forth,  to  the  hazard  of  your  own  safety  and 
my  credit." 

*'  I  toll  you,  Mark,  and  I  would  tell  your  namesake  the  apostle,  that  you 
are  hard  on  me.  You  have  practised  sobriety  and  hypocrisy  from  your 
hanging  sleeves  till  your  Geneva  cassock  —  from  the  cradle  to  this  day,  — 
and  it  is  a  thing  of  nature  to  you ;  and  you  are  surprised  that  a  rough, 
rattling,  honest  ^llow,  accustomed  to  speak  truth  all  his  life,  and  especially 
when  he  found  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  flask,  cannot  be  so  perfect  a  prig  as 
thyself — Zooksl  there  is  no  equality  betwixt  us — A  trained  diver  might  as 
well,  because  he  can  retain  his  breath  for  ten  minutes  without  inconvenience, 
upbraid  a  poor  devil  for  being  like  to  burst  in  twenty  seconds,  at  the  bottom 
or  ten  fathoms  water —  And,  after  all,  considering  the  guise  is  so  new  to 
me,  I  think  I  bear  myself  indifferently  well  —  try  me !" 

"  Are  there  any  more  news  from  Worcester  fight  ?"  asked  Everard,  in  a 
tone  so  serious  that  it  imposed  on  his  companion,  who  replied  in  his  genuine 
character  — 

"Worse!  —  d — n  me,  worse  an  hundred  times  than  reported  —  totally 
broken.  Noll  hath  certainly  sold  himself  to  the  devil,  and  his  lease  wiU 
have  an  end  one  day — that  is  all  our  present  comfort." 

"  What !  and  would  this  be  your  answer  to  the  first  red-coat  who  asked 
the  question  ?"  said  Everard.  "  Methinks  you  would  find  a  speedy  passport 
to  the  next  corps  de  garde." 

*'  Nay,  nay,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  I  thought  you  asked  me  in  your  own 
person. — Lack-a-day!  a  great  mercy — a  glorifying  mercy — acrowningmenrv— 
a  vouchsafing — an  uplifting — I  profess  the  malignants  are  scattered  from  Dan 
to  Beersbeba — smitten,  hip  and  thigh,  even  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun !" 

*  Hear  you  aught  of  Colonel  Thornhaugh's  wounds  ?" 

**  He  is  dead,"  answered  Wildrake,  **  that's  one  comfort — ^the  roundheaded 
rascal !  —  Nay,  hold  I  it  was  but  a  trip  of  the  tongue  —  I  meant,  the  sweet 
godly  youth." 

'*  And  hear  you  aught  of  the  young  man,  King  of  Scotland,  as  they  call 
him  ?"  said  Everard. 

"  Nothing  but  that  he  is  hunted  ^|e  a  partridge  on  the  mountains.    May 

Ood  deliver  him,  and  confound  his^lbmiesl  —  ^ons,  Mark  Everard,  I  can 

/boJ  it  BO  loDgor,    Do  you  not  remember,  that  at  the  Lincoln's-!  nn  gambols 

—  though  jou  did  not  mingle  much  in  them,  l\2hmk — Ixxai^^  ^'<iivj%\a 
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play  as  well  as  any  of  them  when  it  came  to  the  action,  but  they  could 
never  get  me  to  rehearse  conformably.  It's  the  same  at  this  day.  I  hear 
yoar  voice,  and  I  answer  to  it  in  the  true  tone  of  my  heart ;  but  when  I  am 
m  the  company  of  your  snuffling  friends,  you  have  seen  me  act  my  part 
indifferent  well." 

**  But  indifferent,  indeed,"  replied  Everard ;  "  however,  there  is  little  call 
on  you  to  do  aught,  save  to  be  modest  and  silent.  Speak  little,  and  lay 
aside,  if  you  can,  your  big  oaths  and  swaggering  looks  —  set  your  hat  even 
on  your  brows." 

**  Ay,  that  is  the  curse  I  I  have  been  always  noted  for  the  jaunty  man- 
ner in  which  I  wear  my  castor  —  Hard  when  a  man's  merits  become  his 
enemies  1" 

**  You  must  remember  you  are  my  clerk." 

"  Secretary,"  answered  Wildrake :  "  let  it  be  secretary,  if  you  love  me." 

**  It  must  be  clerk,  and  nothing  else  —  plain  clerk  —  and  remember  to  be 
civil  and  obedient,"  replied  Everard. 

**  But  you  should  not  lay  on  your  commands  with  so  much  ostentatious 
superi(>rity.  Master  Mark  ham  Everard.  Remember,  I  am  your  senior  of 
three  years'  standing.     Confound  me,  if  I  know  how  to  take  it !" 

**  Was  ever  such  a  fantastic  wronghead !  —  For  my  sake,  if  not  for  thine 
own,  bend  thy  freakish  folly  to  listen  to  reason.  Think  that  I  have  in- 
curred both  risk  and  shame  on  thy  account." 

"  Nay,  thou  art  a  right  good  fellow,  Mark,"  replied  the  cavalier ;  "  and 
for  thy  sake  I  will  do  much  —  but  remember  to  cough,  and  cry  hem !  when 
thou  seest  me  like  to  break  bounds.  And  now,  tell  me  whither  we  are 
bound  for  the  night." 

**  To  Woodstock  Lodge,  to  look  after  my  uncle's  property,"  answered 
Markham  Everard :  **  I  am  informed  that  soldiers  have  tasen  p()ssession  — 
Yet  how  could  that  be  if  thou  foundest  the  party  drinking  in  Woodstock  7" 

'*  There  was  a  kind  of  commissary  or  steward,  or  some  such  rogue,  had 
gone  down  to  the  Lodge,"  replied  Wildrake ;  "  I  had  a  peep  at  him." 

**  Indeed  I"  replied  Everard. 

"  Ay,  verily,"  said  Wildrake,  "  to  speak  your  own  language.    Why,  as  I 

Eassed  through  the  park  in  (]^ue8t  of  you,  scarce  half  an  hour  since,  I  saw  a 
ght  in  the  Li)dge  —  Step  this  way,  you  will  see  it  yourself." 

"  In  the  north-west  angle  ?"  returned  Everard.  "  It  is  from  a  window  in 
what  they  call  Victor  Lee's  apartment." 

"Well,"  resumed  Wildrake,  "I  had  been  long  one  of  Lundsford's  lads, 
and  well  used  to  patrolling  duty  —  So,  rat  me,  says  I,  if  I  leave  a  light  in 
my  rear,  without  knowing  what  it  means.  Besides,  Mark,  thou  hadst  said 
so  much  to  me  of  thy  pretty  cousin,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  have  a  peep, 
if  I  could." 

*'  Thoughtless,  incorrigible  man !  to  what  dangers  do  you  expose  yourself 
and  your  friends,  in  mere  wantonness !  —  But  go  on." 

"  By  this  fair  moonshine,  I  believe  thou  art  jealous,  Mark  Everard  V 
replied  bis  gay  companion ;  **  there  is  no  occasion  ;  for,  in  any  case,  I,  who 
was  to  see  the  lady,  was  steeled  by  honour  against  the  charms  of  my  friend's 
Cbloe  —  Then  the  lady  was  not  to  see  me,  so  could  make  no  comparisons 
to  thy  disadvantage,  thou  knowest  —  Lastly,  as  it  fell  out,  neither  of  us 
saw  the  other  at  aU." 

*'  Of  that  I  am  well  aware.  Mrs.  Alice  left  the  Lodge  lon^  before  sun- 
set, and  never  returned.  What  didst  thou  see  to  introduce  with  such  pre- 
fix r 


Najt  no  mU  uuilUft,"^  replied  Wildrake ;  "  only  getting  upon  a  sort 
liBM  iiid  enoi^RI  ^ 


of 'telMMt  ifff^mi^  oUmb  like  oajJH  that  ever  mewed  in  any  gutter,) 
'  "■  "*  ^--.     -  -         ^^Vhioh  grew  around,  I  obtained  a 


like  oajjll  II 
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"And  what  saw'st  thou  there?*'  once  more  demanded  Eyerard. 

"  Nay,  no  great  matter,  as  I  said  before,"  replied  the  cavalier ;  "  for  in 
these  times  it  is  no  new  thing  to  see  churls  carousing  in  royal  or  noble 
chambers.  I  saw  two  rascalhuns  engaged  in  emptying  a  solemn  stoap  of 
strong  waters,  and  dispatching  a  huge  venis6n  pasty,  which  greasy  mess, 
for  their  convenience,  they  had  placed  on  a  lady's  work-table  —  One  of 
them  was  trying  an  air  on  a  lute. 

**  The  profane  villains  !'*  exclaimed  Everard,  **  it  "^as  Alice's.'^ 

"  Well  said,  comrade — I  am  clad  your  phlegm  can  be  moved.  I  did  but 
throw  in  these  incidents  of  the  lute  and  the  table,  to  try  if  it  was  possible 
to  get  a  spark  of  human  spirit  out  of  you,  besanctified  as  you  are." 

**  What  like  were  the  men  ?"  said  young  Everard. 

"  The  one  a  slouch-hatted,  long-cloaked,  sour-faced  fanatic,  like  the  rest 
of  you,  whom  I  took  to  be  the  steward  or  commissary  I  heard  spoken  of  in 
the  town ;  the  other  was  a  short  sturdy  fellow,  with  a  wood-knife  at  his 
girdle,  and  a  long  quarterstaff  lying  beside  him  —  a  black-haired  knave, 
with  white  teeth  and  a  merry  countenance  —  one  of  the  under-rangers  or 
bow-bearers  of  these  walks,  I  fancy." 

"  They  must  have  been  Desborough's  favourite,  trusty  Tomkins,"  said 
Everard,  **  and  Joceline  Joliffe,  the  keeper.  Tomkins  is  Desborough's  right 
hand  —  an  Independent,  and  hath  pourings  forth,  as  he  calls  them.  Some 
think  that  his  gifls  have  the  better  of  his  grace.  I  have  heard  of  hia 
abusing  opportunities." 

'*  They  were  improving  them  when  I  saw  them,"  replied  Wildrake,  "  and 
made  the  bottle  smoke  for  it  —  when,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  a  stone, 
which  had  been  dislodged  from  the  crumbling  buttress,  gave  way  under  my 
weight.  A  clumsy  fellow  like  thee  would  have  been  so  long  thinking  what 
was  to  be  done,  that  he  must  needs  have  followed  it  before  he  could  make 
up  his  mind ;  but  I,  Mark,  I  hopped  like  a  squirrel  to  an  ivy  twig,  and  stood 
fast — was  wellnigh  shot,  though,  for  the  noise  alarmed  them  both.  They 
looked  to  the  oriel,  and  saw  me  on  the  outside ;  the  fanatic  fellow  took  out 
a  pistol  —  as  they  have  always  such  texts  in  readiness  hanging  beside  the 
little  clasped  Bible,  thou  know'st  —  the  keeper  seized  his  hunting-pole  —  I 
treated  them  both  to  a  roar  and  a  grin  —  thou  must  know  I  can  grimace 
like  a  baboon  —  I  learned  the  trick  from  a  French  player,  who  could  twist 
his  jaws  into  a  pair  of  nutrcrackers  —  and  therewithal  I  dropped  myself 
sweetly  on  the  grass,  and  ran  off  so  trippingly,  keeping  the  dark  side  of 
the  wall  as  long  as  I  could,  that  I  am  wellnigh  persuaded  they  thought  I 
was  their  kinsman,  the  devil,  come  among  them  uncalled.  They  were 
abominably  startled." 

"  Thou  art  most  fearfully  rash,  Wildrake,"  said  his  companion ;  "  we  are 
now  bound  for  the  house  —  what  if  they  should  remember  thee?" 

**  Why,  it  is  no  treason,  is  it  ?  No  one  has  paid  for  peeping  since  Tom 
of  Coventry's  days ;  and  if  he  came  in  for  a  reckoning,  belike  it  wiis  for  a 
better  treat  than  mine.  But  trust  me,  they  will  no  more  l^now  me,  than  a 
man  who  had  only  seen  your  friend  Noll  at  a  conventicle  of  saints,  would 
know  the  same  Oliver  on  horseback,  and  charging  with,  his  lobster-tailed 
squadron ;  or  the  same  Noll  cracking  a  jest  and  a  bottle  with  wicked  Waller 
the  poet." 

"  Hush  I  not  a  word  of  Oliver,  as  thou  dost  value  thyself  and  me.  It  it 
ill  jesting  with  the  rock  you  may  split  on.  —  But  here  u  the  gate  —  we  will 
disturb  these  honest  gentlemen's  recreations." 

As  he  spoke,  he  applied  the  large  and  ponderous  knocker  to  the  hall-door. 

"  Rat-tat-tat-too  I  said  Wildrake ;  *' there  is  a  fine  alarm  to  you  cuck- 
olds and  round-heads."  He  tbeni^f-mimicked,  half-sung  the  march  80 
CaUed: —  W 


"Cockoldf,  oooM  dig,  cookoldft,  oom*  A\(; 
Hound  aboat  oookoldlB,  coom  d»&ic«  lo  mf  i\t? 
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"By  Heaven  I  this  passes  Midsummer  frenzy/'  said  Everard,  taming 
angrily  to  him. 

"  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit,"  replied  Wildrake ;  "  it  is  but  a  slight  expectora- 
tion, just  like  what  one  mabes  before  beginning  a  long  speech.  I  will  be 
erave  for  an  hour  together,  now  I  have  got  that  point  of  war  out  of  my 
Read." 

As  he  spoke,  steps  were  heard  in  the  hall,  and  the  wicket  of  the  great 
door  was  partly  opened,  but  secured  with  a  chain  in  case  of  accident*. 
The  visage  of  Tomkins,  and  that  of  Joceline  beneath  it,  appeared  at  the 
chink,  illuminated  by  the  lamp  which  the  latter  held  in  his  hand,  and  Tom- 
kins  demanded  the  meaning  of  this  alarm. 

**  I  demand  instant  admittance  I"  said  Evcrard.  "  Joliffe,  you  know  me 
well?" 

"  I  do,  sir,"  replied  Joceline,  "  and  could  admit  you  with  all  my  heart ; 
but,  alas  I  sir,  you  see  I  am  not  kev-keeper  —  Here  is  the  gentleman  whose 
warrant  I  must  walk  by — The  Lord  nelp  me,  seeing  times  are  such  as 
they  be  I" 

**  And  when  that  gentleman,  who  I  think  may  be  Master  Desborough's 
valet" 

**  His  honour's  unworthy  secretary,  an  it  please  you,"  interposed  Tom- 
kins  ;  while  Wildrake  whispered  in  Everard^s  ear ;  **  I  will  be  no  longer 
secretary.  Mark,  thou  wert  quite  right  —  the  clerk  must  be  the  more  gen- 
tlemanly calling." 

**  And  if  you  are  Master  Desborough's  secretary,  I  presume  you  know 
me  and  my  condition  well  enough,"  said  Everard,  addressing  the  Indepen- 
dent, **  not  to  hesitate  to  admit  me  and  my  attendant  to  a  night's  quarters 
in  the  Lodge?" 

"  Surely  not,  surely  not,"  said  the  Independent  —  "that  is,  if  your  wor- 
ship thinks  you  would  b")  better  accommoaated  here  than  up  at  the  house 
of  entertainment  in  the  town,  which  men  unprofitably  call  Saint  George's 
Inn.  There  is  but  confined  accommodation  here,  your  honour  —  and  we 
have  been  frayed  out  of  our  lives  already  by  the  visitation  of  Satan  — 
albeit  his  fiery  dart  is  now  quenched." 

**  This  may  be  all  well  in  its  place.  Sir  Secretary,"  said  Everard  ;  "  and 
you  may  find  a  comer  for  it  when  you  are  next  tempted  to  play  the 
preacher.  But  I  will  take  it  for  no  apology  for  keeping  me  here  in  the  cold 
narvest  wind ;  and  if  not  presently  received,  and  suitably  teo,  I  will  report 
you  to  your  master  for  insolence  in  your  office." 

The  secretary  of  Desborough  did  not  dare  offer  farther  opposition  ;  for  it 
is  well  known  that  Desborough  himself  only  held  his  consequence  as  a  kins- 
man of  Cromwell ;  and  the  Lord-General,  who  was  well  nigh  paramount 
already,  was  known  to  be  strongly  favourable  both  to  the  elder  and  younger 
Everard.  It  is  true,  they  were  Presbyterians  and  he  an  Independent ;  and 
that  though  sharing'  those  feelings  of  correct  morality  and  more  devoted 
religious  feeling,  by  which,  with  ^w  exceptions,  the  Parliamentarian  party 
were  distinguished,  the  Everards  were  not  disposed  to  carry  these  attributes 
to  the  extreme  of  enthusiasm,  practised  by  so  many  others  at  the  time. 
Yet  it  was  well  known  that  whatever  might  be  Gromweirs  own  religious 
creed,  he  was  not  UDiformly  bounded  by  it  in  the  choice  of  his  favourites,  but 
extended  his  countenance  to  those  who  could  serve  him,  even,  although, 
according  to  the  phrase  of  the  time,  they  came  out  of  the  darkness  of 
Egypt  The  character  of  the  elder  Everard  stood  very  high  for  wisdom  and 
Bagactty ;  besidet,  being  of  a  good  fiuniljr  and  competent  fortune,  his  adhe- 
ieoc«  woiild  land  a  dini^  lo  aoj^dda  ha  might  espouse.  Then  his  son 
Iwd  been  a  difltii^piiaEod  and  M^BMflftjtfdMr,  remarkable  for  the  dis- 
eipliae  lie  jmainlaiiM  wmbu;  UtJtflj^^Hpvwy  which  he  showed  l^a  O&j^ 
lime  of  Mjtfoo,  IBfAijMBlMlfl^^HHiriLJ^"'*^  «^:ii^%  x«^^^  "^ 
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when  many  signs  combined  to  show  that  the  parties  in  the  state,  who  had 
BucccRsfulIj  accomplished  the  deposition  and  death  of  the  Kine,  were 
speedily  to  ouarrel  among  themselves  about  the  division  of  the  spoils.  The 
two  Kverards  were  therefore  much  courted  by  Cromwell,  and  their  inflaence 
with  him  was  supposed  to  be  so  great,  that  trusty  Master  Secretary  Tom- 
kins  cared  not  to  expose  himself  to  risk,  by  contending  with  Colonel  £▼&- 
rard  for  such  a  trifle  as  a  night's  lodging. 

Joceline  was  active  on  his  side — more  lights  were  obtained — more  wood 
thrown  on  the  fire  —  and  the  two  newly-arrived  stran^rs  were  introduced 
into  Victor  Lee's  parlour,  as  it  was  called,  from  the  picture  over  the  chim- 
ney-piece, which  we  have  already  described.  It  was  several  minutes  ere 
Colonel  Everard  could  recover  his  general  stoicism  of  deportment,  so 
strongly  was  he  impressed  by  finding  himself  in  the  apartment,  under 
whose  roof  he  had  passed  so  many  of  the  happiest  hours  ot  his  life.  There 
was  the  cabinet,  wnich  he  had  seen  opened  with  such  feelines  of  delight 
when  Sir  Henry  Lee  deigned  to  give  him  instructions  in  fishing,  and  to 
exhibit  hooks  and  lines,  together  with  all  the  materials  for  making  the 
artificial  fly,  then  little  known.  There  hung  the  ancient  family  picture, 
which,  from  some  odd  mysterious  expressions  of  his  uncle  relating  to  it, 
had  become  to  his  boyhood,  nay,  his  early  youth,  a  subject  of  curiosity 
and  of  fear.  lie  remembered  how,  when  left  alone  in  the  apartment,  the 
searching  eye  of  the  old  warrior  seemed  always  bent  upon  his,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  room  he  placed  himself,  and  how  his  childish  imagination  was 
perturbed  at  a  phenomenon,  for  which  he  could  not  account. 

With  these  came  a  thousand  dearer  and  warmer  recollections  of  his 
early  attachment  to  his  pretty  cousin  Alice,  when  he  assisted  her  at  her 
lessons,  brought  water  for  her  flowers,  or  accompanied  her  while  she  sung;, 
and  he  remembered  that  while  her  father  looked  at  them  with  a  good-humoured 
and  careless  smile,  he  had  once  heard  him  mutter,  "  And  if  it  should  turn 
out  so  —  why,  it  might  be  best  for  both,''  and  the  theories  of  happiness  he 
had  reared  on  these  words.  All  these  visions  had  been  dispelled  by  the 
trumpet  of  war,  which  called  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  himself  to  opposite  sides ; 
and  the  transactions  of  this  very  day  bad  shown,  that  even  Everard's  suc- 
cess as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  seemed  absolutely  to  prohibit  the  chance 
of  their  being  revived. 

He  was  waked  out  of  this  unpleasing  reverie  by  the  approach  of  Joceline, 
who,  being  possibly  a  seasoned  toper,  had  made  the  additional  arrange- 
ments with  more  expedition  and  accuracy,  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  a  person  engaged  as  he  had  been  since  night-fall. 

He^now  wished  to  know  the  Colonel's  directions  for  the  night 

"  Would  he  eat  anything  ?"     ^ 

"  No." 

''  Did  his  honour  choose  to  accept  Sir  Henry  Lee's  bed,  which  was  readj 
prepared  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  That  of  Mistress  Alice  Lee  should  be  prepared  for  the  Secretary." 

"On  pain  of  thine  ears — No,"  replied  Everard. 

"  Where  then  was  the  worthy  Secretary  to  be  quartered  ?" 

"  In  the  dog-kennel,  if  you  list,"  replied  Colonel  Everard ;  "  but,"  addet 
he,  stepping  to  the  sleeping  apartment  of  Alice,  which  opened  from  the 
parlour,  locking  it,  and  taking  out  the  key,  "no  one  shall  profane  itna 
chamber." 

"  Had  his  honour  any  otlier  commands  for  the  night?" 

"  None,  save  to  clear  the  apartment  of  yonder  man.    My  clerk  will  remain 
with  me— I  have  orders  which  must^  written  out. —Yet  stay — Thou  gavesi 
mr  letter  this  mornins  to  Mistress  JBice  ?" 
"I  did/' 
"Tell  me,  good  Joceline,  what  she  said  wVien  %\ift  t«»v»^  vViY* 
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"  She  seemed  mnch  concerned,  sir ;  and  indeed  I  think  that  she  wept  a 
little — but  indeed  she  seemed  very  much  distressed." 

"  And  what  message  did  she  send  to  me  ?" 

'*  None,  may  it  please  your  honour  —  She  began  to  say,  '  Tell  my  cousin 
Everard  that  I  will  communicate  my  uncle's  kind  purpose  to  my  father,  if 
I  can  zet  fitting  opportunity — but  that  I  greatly  fear' — and  there  checked 
herself,  as  it  were,  and  said,  '  I  will  write  to  m^  cousin ;  and  as  it  may  be 
late  ere  I  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  my  father,  do  thou  come 
for  my  answer  after  service.' — So  I  went  to  church  myself,  to  while  away 
the  time ;  but  when  I  returned  to  the  Chase,  I  found  this  man  had  sum- 
moned my  master  to  surrender,  and,  right  or  wrong,  I  must  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  Lodge.  I  would  fain  have  given  your  honour  a  hint  that 
the  old  knight  and  my  young  mistress  were  like  to  take  you  on  the  form, 
but  I  could  not  mend  the  matter." 

"Thou  hast  donfe  well,  good  fellow,  and  I  will  remember  thee.  —  And 
now,  my  masters,"  he  said,  advancing  to  the  brace  of  clerks  or  secretaries, 
who  had  in  the  meanwhile  sate  quietly  down  beside  the  stone  bottle,  and 
made  up  acquaintance  over  a  glass  of  its  contents  —  "  Let  me  remind  you, 
that  the  ni^ht  wears  late." 

"  There  is  something  cries  tinkle,  tinkle,  in  the  bottle  yet,"  said  Wildrake, 
in  reply. 

"  Iiem  I  hem  1  hem  !"  coughed  the  Colonel  of  the  Parliament  service ;  and 
if  his  lips  did  not  curse  his  companion's  imprudence,  I  will  not  answer  for 
what  arose  in  his  heart,  —  "Well!"  he  said,  observing  that  Wildrake  had 
filled  his  own  glass  and  Tomkins's,  "  take  that  parting  glass  and  begone." 

"  "Would  you  not  be  pleased  to  hear  first,"  said  Wildrake,  "  how  this 
honest  gentleman  saw  the  devil  to-night  look  through  a  pane  of  yonder 
window,  and  how  he  thinks  he  had  a  mighty  strong  resemblance  to  your 
worship's  humble  slave  and  varlet  scribbler  ?  Would  you  but  hear  this, 
sir,  ana  iust  sip  a  glass  of  this  very  recommendable  strong  waters?" 

"  I  will  drink  none,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Everard  sternly ;  "  and  I  have  to 
tell  you,  that  you  have  drunken  a  glass  too  much  already.  —  Mr.  Tomkins, 
wr,  I  wish  you  good  night." 

"  A  word  in  season  at  parting,"  said  Tomkins,  standing  up  behind  the 
long  leathern  back  of  a  chair,  hemming  and  snuffling  as  if  preparing  for 
an  exhortation. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  replied  Markham  Everard  sternly ;  **  you  are  not  now 
sufiBciently  yourself  to  guide  the  devotion  of  others." 

"  "Woe  be  to  them  that  reject !"  said  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners, 
stalking  out  of  the  room  —  the  rest  was  lost  in  shutting  the  door,  or  sup- 
pressed for  fear  of  offence. 

"And  now,  fool  "Wildrake,  begone  to  thy  bed  —  yonder  it  lies,"  pointing 
to  the  knight's  apartment. 

"  What,  thou  hast  secured  the  lady's  for  thyself?  I  saw  thee  put  the  key 
in  thy  pocket." 

"  I  would  not — indeed  I  could  not  sleep  in  that  apartment — I  can  sleep 
nowhere  —  but  I  will  watch  in  this  arm-chair.  —  I  have  made  him  place 
wood  for  repairing  the  fire. — Good  now,  go  to  bed  thyself,  and  sleep  off  thy 
liquor." 

"  Liquor  I — I  laugh  thee  to  scorn,  Mark — thou  art  a  milksop,  and  the  son 
of  a  milksop,  and  know'st  not  what  a  good  fellow  can  do  m  the  way  of 
crushing  an  honest  cup." 

"  The  whole  vices  of  his  faction  are  in  this  poor  fellow  individually," 
said  the  Colonel  to  himself,  eyeing  his  proteg6  askance,  as  the  other  retreated 
into  the  bedroom,  with  no  very  steady  pace  —  "He  is  reckless,  intemperate, 
disMolute  ; — and  if  I  cannot  get  him  iafely  shipped  for  France,  he  will  cer- 
tainly bo  both  his  own  ruin  and  mine. — "let,  withal^  h^  U  Vv£A,Vsrft^i^>^>2«^ 
generous,  and  would  have  kept  ibe  iavlVi  mOcL  m^  -^Vv^  V^  -ass^  «»:^R**k 
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from  me ;  and  in  what  consists  the  merit  of  our  truth,  if  we  observe  not 
our  plighted  word  when  we  have  promised,  to  our  hurt?  I  will  take  the 
liberty,  however,  to  secure  myself  against  farther  interruption  on  bis  part/' 

So  saying,  he  locked  the  door  of  communication  betwixt  the  sleeping- 
room,  to  which  the  cavalier  had  retreated,  and  the  parlour ;  —  and  then, 
after  pacing  the  floor  thoughtfully,  returned  to  his  seat,  trimmed  the  lamp, 
and  Grew  out  a  number  of  letters. — **  I  will  read  these  over  once  more,"  he 
said,  **  that,  if  possible,  the  thought  of  public  affairs  may  expel  this  keen 
sense  of  personal  sorrow.  Gracious  Providence,  where  is  this  to  end  I  We 
have  sacrificed  the  peace  of  our  families,  the  warmest  wishes  of  our  young 
hearts,  to  right  the  country  in  which  we  were  born,  and  to  free  her  from 
oppression  ;  yet  it  appears,  that  every  step  we  have  made  towards  liberty, 
has  but  brought  us  in  view  of  new  and  more  terrific  perils,  as  he  who  travels 
in  a  mountainous  region,  is  by  every  step  which  elevates  liim  higher,  placed 
in  a  situation  of  more  imminent  hazard. 

He  read  long  and  attentively,  various  tedious  and  embarrassed  letters,  in 
which  the  writers,  placing  before  him  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  the  freedom 
and  liberties  of  England,  as  their  supreme  ends,  could  not,  by  all  the  amba- 
gitory  expressions  they  made  use  of,  prevent  the  shrewd  eye  of  Markham 
Everard  rrom  seeing,  toat  self-interest  and  views  of  ambition  were  the  prin- 
cipal moving  springs  at  the  bottom  of  their  plots. 


(Cjiajiter  tjii  ^iitlf- 

Sleep  steals  on  as  even  like  his  brother  Death  — 

We  know  nut  when  it  comes  — we  know  it  mast  oonM'* 

We  maj  affect  to  scorn  and  to  contemn  it. 

For  'tis  the  hifrhest  phile  uf  human  Diiaerjr 

To  say  it  knows  not  of  an  opiate  ; 

Yet  the  reft  parent,  the  dwpairinfr  lover, 

Even  the  poor  wretch  who  waits  for  ezecation, 

Feels  this  oblivion,  airainst  which  he  thoafht 

Hi«  woes  had  arm'd  his  aenses,  steal  upon  him, 

And  through  the  fenceless  citadel  —  the  body  — 

Surprise  that  haagbty  garrison  —  the  mind. 

Herbkrt. 

Colonel  Everard  experienced  the  truth  contained  in  the  verses  of  th« 
quaint  old  bard  whom  we  have  quoted  above.  Amid  private  grief,  and 
anxiety  for  a  country  long  a  prey  to  civil  war,  and  not  likely  to  fall  soon 
under  any  fixed  or  well-established  form  of  government,  Everard  and  his 
father  had,  like  many  others,  turned  their  eyes  to  General  Cromwell,  as  th« 
person  whoso  valour  had  made  him  the  darling  of  the  army,  whose  strons 
sagacity  had  hitherto  predominated  over  the  high  talents  by  which  he  had 
been  assailed  in  Parliament,  as  well  as  over  his  enemies  in  the  field,  and 
who  was  alone  in  the  situation  to  settle  the  nation^  as  the  phrase  then  went ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  dictate  the  mode  of  government.  The  father  and  son 
were  both  reputed  to  stand  high  in  the  General's  favour.  But  Markham 
Everard  was  conscious  of  some  particulars,  which  induced  him  to  doubl 
whether  Cromwell  actually,  and  at  heart,  bore  either  to  his  father  or  to 
himself  that  eood-will  which  was  generally  believed.  lie  knew  him  for  a 
profound  politician,  who  could  veil  for  any  length  of  time  his  real  sentiments 
of  men  and  things,  until  they  could  be  displayed  without  prejudice  to  his 
interest.  And  he  moreover  knew  that  the  General  was  not  likely  to  forget 
the  oppositioD  which  the  Presbyterian  party  had  offered  to  v^hat  Oliver  called 
the  Cfreat  Matter —  the  trial,  namely,  and  executXou  ot  iVi^^vci^.   \ii>^KUk 
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opposidoD,  bis  father  and  he  had  anxiouslj  concarred,  nor  had  the  arguments, 
Bor  even  the  half-expressed  threats  of  Cromwell,  induced  them  to  flinch 
from  that  course,  far  less  to  permit  their  names  to  be  introduced  into  the 
eommission  nominated  to  sit  in  judgment  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

This  hesitation  had  occasioned  some  temporary  coldness  between  the 
General  and  the  Everards,  father  and  son.  But  as  the  latter  remained  in 
^e  army,  and  bore  arms  under  Cromwell  both  in  Scotland,  and  finally  at 
Worcester,  his  services  very  freoaently  called  forth  the  approbation  of  his 
commander.  After  the  fight  of  Worcester,  in  particular,  he  was  among  the 
number  of  those  ofiBcers  on  whom  Oliver,  rather  considering  the  actual  and 
practical  extent  of  his  own  power,  than  the  name  under  which  he  exercised 
It,  was  with  difiBculty  withheld  from  imposing  the  dignity  of  Knights- 
Bannerets  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure.  It  therefore  seemed,  that  all  recol- 
lection of  former  disagreement  was  obliterated,  and  that  the  Everards  had  . 
regained  their  former  stronghold  in  the  General's  affections.  There  were, 
indeed,  several  who  doubted  this,  and  who  endeavoured  to  bring  over  this 
distingoished  young  officer  to  some  other  of  the  parties  which  divided  the 
infant  Commonwealth.  But  to  these  proposals  he  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Enough 
of  blood,  he  said,  had  been  spilled — it  was  thne  that  the  nation  should  have 
repose  under  a  firmly-establisned  government,  of  st^Dgth  sufficient  to  protect 

Eroperty,  and  of  lenity  enough  to  encourage  the  retdrb  of  tranquillity.  This, 
e  thought,  could  only  be  accomplished  by  means  of  Crofifwell,  and  the 
greater  part  of  England  was  of  the  same  opinion.  It  is  true,  that,  in  thus 
submitting  to  the  domination  of  a  successful  soldier,  those  who  tlid  so,  forgot 
the  principles  upon  which  they  had  drawn  the  sword  against  the  late  King. 
But  in  revolutions,  stern  and  high  principles  are  oflen  obliged  to  give  way 
to  Uie  current  of  existing  circumstances  ;  and  in  many  a  case,  where  wars 
have  been  waged  for  points  of  metaphysical  ri^ht,  they  have  been  at  last 
gladly  terminated,  upon  the  mere  hope  of  obtaining  general  tranquillity,  as, 
after  many  a  long  siege,  a  garrison  is  often  glad  to  submit  on  mere  security 
for  life  and  limb. 

Colonel  Everard,  therefore,  felt  that  the  support  which  he  afforded  Crom- 
well, was  only  under  the  idea,  that,  amid  a  choice  of  evils,  the  least  was 
likely  to  ensue  from  a  man  of  the  General's  wisdom  and  valour  being  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  state  ;  and  he  was  sensible,  that  Oliver  himself  was  likely 
to  consider  his  attachment  as  lukewarm  and  imperfect,  and  measure  his 
gratitude  for  it  upon  the  same  limited  scale. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  circumstances  compelled  him  to  make  trial 
of  the  General's  friendship.  The  sequestration  of  Woodstock,  and  the 
warrant  to  the  Commissioners  to  dispose  of  it  as  national  property,  had  been 
long  granted,  but  the  interest  of  the  elder  Everard  had  for  weeks  and  months 
deferred  its  execution.  The  hour  was  now  approaching  when  the  blow 
eonld  be  do  longer  parried,  especiallv  as  Sir  Henry  Lee,  on  his  side,  resisted 
every  propo«^  of  submitting  himself  to  the  existing  government,  and  was 
therefore,  i^ow  that  his  hour  of  jprace  was  passed,  enrolled  in  the  list  of 
stubborn  and  irreclaimable  maltgnants,  with  whom  the  Council  of  State 
was  determined  no  longer  to  keep  terms.  The  only  mode  of  protecting  the 
old  knight  and  his  daughter,  was  to  interest,  if  possible,  the  General  himself 
in  the  matter;  and  revolving  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  their 
intercourse.  Colonel  Everard  felt  that  a  request,  which  would  so  immediatelr 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  Desborough,  the  brother-in-law  of  Cromwell, 
and  one  of  the  present  Commissioners,  was  putting  to  a  very  severe  trial 
the  friendship  of  the  latter.     Yet  no  alternative  remained. 

With  this  view,  and  agreeably  to  a  request  from  Cromwell,  who  at  parting 
had  been  very  urgent  to  have  his  written  opinion  upon  public  affairs.  Colo- 
nel Everard  passed  the  earlier  part  of  the  night  in  arranging  hia  \defM  w^ik 
the  state  of  the  CommoDwealtb,  in  a  pian  which  he  thouebt  WVeXy  to  Via 
MeeepUbJe  to  Cromwell,  Ma  it  exhorted  him,  under  the  aid  of  Pio^^bno^  V» 
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become  the  saviour  of  the  stat^,  by  convoking  a  free  Parliament,  and  by 
their  aid  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  some  form  of  liberal  and  established 
government,  which  might  supersede  the  state  of  anarchy,  in  which  the 
'nation  was  otherwise  likely  to  be  merged.  Taking  a  general  view  of  the 
totally  broken  condition  of  the  Royalists,  and  of  the  various  factions  which 
now  convulsed  the  state,  he  showed  how  this  might  be  done  without  blood- 
shed  or  violence.  From  this  topic  he  descended  to  the  propriety  of  keeping 
up  the  beooming  state  of  the  Executive  Government,  in  whose  hands  soever 
it  should  be  lodged,  and  thus  showed  Cromwell,  as  the  future  Stadtholder, 
or  Consul,  or  LieutenantrGeneral  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  prospect 
of  demesne  and  residence  becoming  his  dignity.  Then  he  naturally  passed 
to  the  disparking  and  destroying  of  the  royal  residences  of  England,  made 
a  woful  picture  of  the  demolition  which  "impended  over  Woodstock,  and 
interceded  for  the  preservation  of  that  beautiful  seat,  as  a  matter  of  personal 
favour,  in  which  he  found  himself  deeply  interested. 

Colonel  Everard,  when  he  had  finished  his  letter,  did  not  find  himself 
sreatlv  risen  in  his  own  opinion.  In  the  course  of  his  political  conduct,  he 
had  till  this  hour  avoided  mixing  up  personal  motives  with  his  public 

S'ounds  of  action,  and  yet  he  now  felt  himself  making  such  a  composition, 
ut  he  comforted  himnf,  or  at  least  silenced  this  unpleasing  recollection, 
with  the  considerationTihat  the  weal  of  Britain,  studied  under  the  aspect 
of  the  times,  tAolutely  required  that  Cromwell  should  be  at  the  head  of  the 
government ;  and  that  the  interest  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  or  rather  bis  safety 
and  his  existence,  no  less  emphatically  demanded  the  preservation  of  Wood- 
stock, and  his  residence  there.  Was  it  a  fault  of  his,  that  the  same  road 
should  lead  to  both  these  ends,  or  that  his  private  interest,  and  that  of  the 
country,  should  happen  to  mix  in  the  same  letter?  He  hardened  himself, 
therefore,  to  the  act,  made  up  and  addressed  his  packet  to  the  Lord-General, 
and  then  sealed  it  with  his  seal  of  arms.  This  done,  he  lay  back  in  the 
chair;  and,  in  spite  of  his  expectations  to  the  contrary,  fell  asleep  in  the 
course  of  his  reflections,  anxious  and  harassing  as  they  were,  and  did  not 
awaken  until  the  cold  grey  light  of  dawn  was  peeping  through  the  eastern 
oriel. 

He  started  at  first,  rousing  himself  with  the  sensation  of  one  who  awakes 
in  a  place  unknown  to  him  ;  but  the  localities  instantly  forced  themselves 
on  his  recollection.  The  lamp  burning  dimly  in  the  socket,  the  wood  fire 
almost  extinguished  in  its  own  white  embers,  the  gloomy  picture  over  the 
chimney-piece,  the  sealed  packet  on  the  table  —  all  reminded  him  of  the 
events  of  yesterday,  and  his  deliberations  of  the  succeeding  night. 

**  There  is  no  help  for  it,"  he  said ;  **  it  must  be  Cromwell  or  anarchy. 
And  probably  the  sense  that  his  title,  as  head  of  the  Executive  Government, 
is  derived  merely  from  popular  consent,  may  check  the  too  natural  prone- 
ness  of  power  to  render  itself  arbitrary.  If  he  govern  by  Parliaments,  and 
with  regard  to  the  privileges  of  the  subject,  wherefore  not  Oliver  as  well  as 
Charles  ?  But  I  must  take  measures  for  having  this  conveyed  safely  to  the 
hands  of  this  future  sovereign  prince.  It  will  be  well  to  take  the  first  word 
of  influence  with  him,  since  there  roust  be  many  who  will  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  counsels  more  violent  and  precipitate." 

lie  determined  to  intrust  the  important  packet  to  the  charge  of  Wildrake, 

whose  rashness  was  never  so  distinguished,  as  when  by  any  chance  he  was 

.  left  idle  and  unemployed ;  besides,  even  if  his  faith  had  not  been  otherwise 

unimpeachable,  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to  his  friend  Everard  must 

have  rendered  it  such. 

X        These  conclusions  passed  through  Colonel  Everard's  mind,  as,  collecting 

the  remains  of  wood  in  the  chimney,  he  gathered  them  into  a  hearty  blaze, 

to  remove  the  uncomfortable  feeling  of  chillness  whioh.  pervaded  his  limbs; 

and  by  the  time  be  was  a  little  more  warm,  a^aiu^nk  into  a  slumber, 

which  was  only  dispelled  by  the  beams  of  niorn\nf^^^|i||^\tiV>VA%%?^vc\xQft\iV. 
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He  arose,  roused  himself,  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and  looked  from 
the  large  oriel  window  on  the  nearest  objects,  which  were  the  untrimmed 
hedges  and  neglected  walks  of  a  certain  wilderness,  as  it  is  called  in 
ancient  treatises  on  ^rdening,  which,  kept  of  yore  well  ordered,  and  in  all 
the  pride  of  the  topiary  art,  presented  a  succession  of  yew-trees  cut  into 
fantastic  forms,  of  close  alleys,  and  of  open  walks,  filling  about  two  or  three 
acres  of  ground  on  that  side  of  the  Lodge,  and  forming  a  boundary  between 
its  imm^ate  precincts  and  the  open  Park.  Its  ^closure  was  noW  broken 
down  in  many  places,  and  the  hinds  with  their  fa^s  fed  free  and  unstartled 
up  to  the  very  windows  of  the  silvan  palace. 

This  bad  been  a  favourite  scene  of  Markbam's  sports  when  a  boy.  He 
could  still  distinguish,  though  now  grown  out  of  shape,  the  verdant  battle- 
ments of  a^uthic  castle,  all  created  by  the  gardener  s  shears,  at  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  shoot  his  arrows ;  or,  stalking  before  it  like  the  Knight- 
errants  of  whom  he  read,  was  wont  to  blow  his  horn,  and  bid  defiance  to 
the  supposed  giant  or  Paynim  knight,  by  whom  it  was  garrisoned.  He  re- 
membered how  he  used  to  train  his  cousin,  though  several  years  younger 
than  himself,  to  bear  a  part  in  those  revels  of  his  boyish  fancy,  and  to  play 
the  character  of  an  elfin  pa^,  or  a  fairy,  or  an  enchanted  princess.  He 
remembered,  too,  many  particulars  of  their  later  aoyiaintance,  from  which 
he  bad  been  almost  necessarily  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  bom  an  early 
period  their  parents  had  entertained  some  idea,  that  there  nflfht  be  a  well- 
fitted  match  betwixt  his  fair  cousin  and  himself.  A  thousand  visions, 
formed  in  so  bright  a  prospect,  had  vanished  along  with  it,  but  now 
returned  like  shadows,  to  remind  him  of  all  he  had  lost — and  for  what? — 
••  For  the  sake  of  England,"  his  proud  consciousness  replied, — "Of  England, 
in  danger  of  becoming  the  prey  at  once  of  bigotry  and  tyranny.''  And  he 
strengthened  himself  with  the  recollection,  *'ff  I  have  sacrificed  my  private 
happiness,  it  is  that  my  country  may  enjoy  -liberty  of  conscience,  and  per- 
sonal freedom ;  which,  under  a  weak  prince  and  usurping  statesman,  she 
was  but  too  likely  to  have  lost." 

But  the  busy  fiend  in  his  breast  would  not  be  repulsed  by  the  bold 
answer.  **  Has  thy  resistance,"  it  demanded,  "  availed  thy  country,  Mark- 
ham  Everard?  Lies  not  England,  after  so  much  bloodshed,  and  so  much 
misery,  as  low  beneath  tbe  sword  of  a  fortunate  soldier,  as  formerly  under 
the  sceptre  of  an  encroaching  prince  ?  Are  Parliament,  or  what  remains 
of  them,  fitted  to  contend  with  a  leader,  master  of  his  soldiers'  hearts,  as 
buld  and  subtle -as  he  is  impenetrable  in  his  designs!  This  General,  who 
holds  tbe  army,  and  by  that  the  fate  of  the  nation  in  his  hand,  will  he  lay 
down  his  power  because  philosophy  would  pronounce  it  his  duty  to  become 
a  subject  7" 

He  dared  not  answer  that  his  knowledge  of  Cromwell  authorised  him  to 
expect  any  such  act  of  self-denial.  Yet  still  he  considered  that  in  times  of 
such  infinite  difficulty,  that  must  be  the  best  government,  however  little  de- 
sirable in  itself,  which  should  most  speedily  restore  peace  to  the  land,  and 
stop  the  wounds  which  the  contending  parties  were  daily  inflicting  on  each 
other.  He  imagined  that  Cromwell  was  the  only  authority  under  which  a 
steady  gorernment  could  be  formed,  and  therefore  had  attached  himself  to 
his  fortune,  though  not  without  considerable  and  recurring  doubts,  how  far 
serving  the  views  of  this  impenetrable  and  mysterious  General  was  con-^ 
sistent  with  the  principles  under  whibh  he  had  assumed  arms. 

While  these  things  passed  in  his  mind,  Everard  looked  upon  the  packet 
which  lay  on  the  table  addressed  to  the  Lord-General,  and  which  he  had 
made  up  before  sleep.  He  hesitated  several  times,  when  he  remembered  its 
purport,  and  in  what  degree  he  must  stand  committed  with  that  personage, 
and  bound  to  support  his  plans  of  a^randizomeot,  when  once  t\xal  eommvi- 
nication  wa«  in  On  vw  (^m  well's  poaseasioD, 

-Tei  it  aost  be  at^'^Jte  mud  at  Jast,  with  a  d«ep  aigh.    "  A.moii^\iie  Qfttfc- 
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tending  parties,  he  is  the  strongest  —  the  wisest  and  most  moderate  —  and 
ambitious  though  he  be,  perhaps  not  the  most  dangerous.  Some  one  must 
be  trusted  with  power  to  preserve  and  enforce  general  order,  and  who  can 
possess  or  wield  such  power  like  him  that  is  head  of  the  victorious  armies 
of  England  ?  Come  wnat  will  in  future,  peace  and  the  restoration  of  law 
ought  to  be  oar  first  and  most  pressing  omect.  This  remnant  of  a  parlia- 
ment caf^iot  keep  their  eround  against  the  army,  by  mere  appeal  to  the 
sanction  of  opinion.  If-^ey  design  to  reduce  the  soldiery,  it  must  be  by 
actual  warfare,  and  the  land  has  been  too  long  steeped  in  blood.  But 
Cromwell  may,  and  I  trust  will,  make  a  moderate  accommodation  with 
them,  on  grounds  by  which  peace  may  be  nreserved ;  and  it  is  to  this  which 
we  must  look  and  trust  for  a  settlement  or  the  kingdom,  alas !  and  for  tho 
chance  of  protecting  my  obstinate  kinsman  from  the  consequences  of  bis 
honest  though  absurd  pertinacity."  * 

Silencing  some  internal  feelings  of  doubt  and  reluctance  by  such  reason- 
ing as  this,  Markham  Everard  continued  in  his  resolution  to  unite  himself 
with  Cromwell  in  the  struggle  which  was  evidently  approaching  betwixt 
the  civil  and  military  authorities ;  not  as  the  course  which,  if  at  perfect 
liberty,  he  would  hav^ .preferred  adopting,  but  as  the  best  choice  between 
two  dangerous  extremities  to  which  the  times  had  reduced  him.  He  could 
not  help  tr^a^ling,  however,  when  he  recollected  that  his  father,  though 
hitherto  the  admirer  of  Cromwell,  as  the  implement  by  whom  so  many 
marvels  bad  been  wrought  in  England,  might  not  be  disposed  to  unite  with 
his  interest  against  that  of  the  Long  Parliament,  of  which  he  had  been,  till 
partly  laid  aside  by  continued  indisposition,  an  active  and  leading  member. 
This  doubt  also  he  was  obliged  to  swallow  or  strangle,  as  he  might ;  but 
consoled  himself  with  the  ready  argument,  that  it  was  impossible  his  father 
could  see  matters  in  another  light  than  that  in  which  they  occurred  to 
himself. 


(Chapter  t^e  ^mentji- 

Determined  at  length  to  dispatch  his  packet  to  the  General  without 
delay.  Colonel  Everard  approached  the  door  of  the  apartment,  in  which,  as 
was  evident  from  the  heavy  breathing  within,  the  prisoner  Wildrake  enjoyed 
a  deep  slumber,  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  once  and  of  fatigue.  In 
turning  the  key,  the  bolt,  which  was  rather  rusty,  made  a  resistance  so 
noisy,  as  partly  to  attract  the  sleeper's  attention,  though  not  to  awake  him. 
Everard  stood  by  his  bedside,  as  he  heard  Him  mutter,  "Is  it  morning 
already,  jailor?  —  Why,  you  dog,  an  you  had  but  a  cast  ofnumanity  in 
you,  you  would  qualify  your  vile  news  with  a  cup  of  sack ; -^  hanging  i«  \ 
sorry  work,  my  masters  —  and  sorrow's  dry."  .  i^ 

"Up,  Wildrake  —  up,  thou  ill-omened  dreamer,"  said  his  friend,  shaking'  ^ 
him  by  the  collar. 

'*  Hands  off  I"  answered  the  sleeper.  —  "I  can  climb  a  ladder  without 
help,  I  trow."  —  He  then  sate  up  in  the  bed,  and  opening  his  eyes,  stared 
around  him,  and  exclaimed,  "Zounds!  Mark,  is  it  only  thou?  I  thought  it 
was  all  over  with  me  —  fetters  were  struck  from  my  legs  —  rope  drawn 
round  my  gullet — irons  knocked  off  my  hands — hempen  cravat  tucked  on 
—  all  ready  for  a  dance  in  the  open  element  upon  slight  footing." 

"  Truce  with  thy  folly,  Wildrake  ?  sure  the  devil  of  drink,  to  whom  thou 

host,  I  thJDk,  sold  thyself" 

"For  a  hogaheAd  of  sack,"  interrupted  WUdxike ;  "  the  bargain  was 
made  in  m  cellar  in  the  Vintry." 
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"  I  am  as  mad  as  thou  art,  to  trust  any  thing  to  thee/'  said  Markbam ;  **  I 
earce  believe  thou  hast  thy  senses  jet." 

••What  should  ail  mo?"  said  Wildrake — "  I  trust  I  have  not  tasted  liquor 
in  my  sleep,  saving  that  I  dreamed  of  drinkinp;  small-beer  with  Old  Noll, 
of  bis  own  brewing.  But  do  not  look  so  glum,  man — I  am  the  same  Roger 
Wildmke  that  I  ever  was ;  as  wild  as  a  mallard,  but  as  true  as  a  game- 
cock. I  am  thine  own  chum,  man  —  bound  to  thee  by  thy  kind  deeds  — 
detiiictui  Uncficio  —  there  is  Latin  for  it;  and  where  is  the  thing  thou 
wilt  charge  me  with,  that  I  wilt  not,  or  dare  not  execute,  were  it  to  pick 
the  devil's  teeth  with  my  rapier,  after  he  had  breakfasted  upon  round- 
ho:ia=.?" 

•*  You  will  drive  me  mad,"  said  Everard. — "When  I  am  about  to  intrust 
all  I  have  most  valuable  on  earth  to  your  managempnt,  your  conduct  and 
language  are  those  of  a  mere  Bedlamite.  Last  night  I  made  allowance 
for  thy  drunken  fury;  but  who  can  endure  thy  morning  madness?  —  it  is 
unsafe  for  thyself  and  me,  Wildrake  —  it  is  unkind  —  I  might  say  un. 
grateful." 

*•  Nay,  do  not  say  ihait  my  friend,"  said  the  cavalier,  with  some  show  of 
frt-ling :  **and  do  not  judge  of  me  with  a  severity  that  cannot  apply  to  such 
as  I  am.  We  who  have  lost  our  all  in  these  sad  jars,  who  are  compelled-to 
shift  for  our  living^,  not  from  day  to  day,  but  fn)m  meal  to  meal— we  whose 
only  hiding  place  is  the  jail,  whose  prospect  of  final  repose  is  the  gallows, 
— what  canst  thou  expect  from  us,  but  to  bear  such  a  lot  with  a  light  heart, 
since  we  should  break  down  under  it  with  a  heavy  one  ?" 

This  was  spoken  in  a  tone  of  feeling  which  found  a  responding  string  in 
Everard's  bo»om.     He  took  his  friend's  hand,  and  pressed  it  kindly. 

**  Nay,  if  I  seemed  harsh  to  thee,  Wildrake,  I  profess  it  was  for  thine 
own  sake  more  than  mine.  I  know  thou  hast  at  the  bottom  of  thy  levity, 
as  deep  a  principle  of  honour  and  feeling  as  ever  governed  a  human  heart. 
Bat  thou  art  thoughtless  — thou  art  rash  —  and  I  protest  to  thee,  that  wert 
thou  to  betray  thyself  in  this  matter,  in  which  I  trust  thee,  the  evil  con-  ' 
seifuenees  to  myself  would  not  afflict  me  more  than  the  thought  of  putting 
th^e  into  such  danger." 

"  Xay,  if  you  take  it  on  that  tone,  Mark,"  said  the  cavalier,  making  an 
effort  to  laugh,  evidently  that  he  might  conceal  a  tendency  to  a  diffierent 
emotion,  '*  thou  wilt  make  children  of  us  both  —  babes  and  sucklings,  by 
the  hilt  of  this  bilbo.  —  Come,  trust  me;  I  can  be  cautious  when  time  re- 
quires it — no  man  ever  saw  me  drink  when  an  alert  was  expected — and  not 
one  poor  pint  of  wine  will  I  taste  until  I  have  managed  this  matter  for 
thee.  Well,  I  am  thy  secretary — clerk — I  had  forgot — and  carry  thy  dis- 
patches to  Cromwell,  taking  ^ood  hoed  not  to  be  surprised  or  choused  out 
uf  my  lump  of  loyalty,  [striking  his  finger  on  the  packet,]  and  I  am  to 
deliver  it  to  the  most  loyal  hands  to  which  it  is  most  humbly  addressed •^* 
Adzuoks,  Mailty  think  of  it  a  moment  longer  —  Surely  thou  wilt  not  carry 
thy  penrerseoiM  so  far  as  to  strike  in  with  this  bloody-minded  rebel  ? — Bid 
me  give  hioi  Aree  inches  of  my  dudgeon-dngger,  and  I  will  do  it  much 
more  willingly  than  present  him  with  tny  packet." 

**  Go  to,"  replied  Everard,  '*  this  is  beyond  our  bargain.  If  you  will  help 
me  it  is  well ;  if  not,  let  me  lose  no  time  in  debating  with  thee,  since  I  thins 
every  moment  an  age  till  the  packet  is  in  the  General's  possession.  It  is 
the  only  way  left  me  to  obtain  some  protection,  and  a  place  of  refuge  for 
Diy  uncle  and  his  dau^ter." 

'  *  That  being  the  case,"  said  the  cavalier,  "  I  will  not  spare  the  spur. 
My  nag  up  yonder  at  the  town  will  be  ready  for  the  road  m  a  trice,  and 
th'ru  may  St  reckon  on  my  being  with  Old  Noll — thy  General,  I  mean — ^in  ae 
siitirt  time  as  man  and  horse  uony  coni^ume  betwixt  WooiNtock  at\dVf\i\d«nv 
where  I  tb'wk  I  sh^ll  Hr  the  present  &ud  thy  friend  kecmnc  iM)»«QaKV 
Mbere be  tMB Mhuu."  ^  V     b  V- 
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**  Hush,  not  a  word  of  that.  Since  we  parted  last  night,  I  have  shaped 
thee  a  path  which  will  suit  thee  better  than  to  assume  the  decency  of 
language  and  of  outward  manner,  of  which  thou  hast  so  little.  I  have 
acquainted  the  General  that  thou  hast  been  by  bad  example  and  bad  edu- 
cation"  

**  Which  is  to  be  interpreted  by  contraries,  I  hope."  said  Wildrake  { **  for 
sure  I  have  been  as  well  born  and  bred  up  as  any  lad  of  Leicestershire 
might  desire.'' 

"  Now,  I  prithee,  hush — thou  hast,  I  say,  by  bad  example  become  at  one 
time  a  malignant,  and  mixed  in  the  party  of  the  late  King.  But  seeing 
what  things  were  wrought  in  the  nation  by  the  General,  thou  hast  come  to 
a  clearness  touching  his  calling  to  be  a  great  implement  in  the  settlement 
of  these  distracted  kingdoms.  This  account  of  thee  will  not  only  lead  him 
to  pass  over  some  of  thy  eccentricities,  should  they  break  out  in  spite  of 
thee,  but  will  also  give  thee  an  interest  with  him  as  being  ipore  especially 
attached  to  his  own  person." 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Wildrake,  "  as  every  fisher  loves  best  the  trouts  that 
are  of  his  own  tickling." 

"  It  is  likely,  I  think,  he  will  send  thee  hither  with  letters  to  me,"  said 
the  Colonel,  *'  enabling  me  to  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  these  seques- 
trators, and  to  give  poor  old  Sir  Henry  Lee  permission  to  linger  out  his  days 
among  the  oaks  he  loves  to  look  upon.  I  have  made  this  my  request  to 
General  Cromwell,  and  I  think  my  father's  friendship  and  my  own  may 
stretch  so  far  on  his  regard  without  risk  of  cracking,  especially  standing 
matters  as  they  now  do — thou  dost  understand  ?" 

" Entirely  well,"  said  the  cavalier;  " stretch,  quotha !  —  I  would  rather 
stretch  a  rope  than  hold  commerce  with  the  old  King-killing  ruffian. 
But  I  have  said  I  will  be  guided  by  thee,  Markham,  and  rat  me  but  I 
will." 

*'  Be  cautious,  then,"  said  Everard,  "  mark  well  what  he  does  and  says- 
more  especially  what  he  docs ;  for  Oliver  is  one  of  those  whose  mind  is 
better  known  by  his  actions  than  by  his  words;  and  stay  —  I  warrant  thee 
thou  wert  setting  oflf  without  a  cross  in  thy  purse?" 

"Too  true,  Mark,"  said  Wildrake;  "the  last  noble  melted  last  night 
among  yonder  blackguard  troopers  of  yours." 

*'  Well,  Roger,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "  that  is  easily  mended."  So 
saying,  he  slipped  his  purse  into  his  friend's  hand.  "  But  art  thou  not 
an  inconsiderate  weather-brained  fellow,  to  set  forth  as  thou  wert  about 
to  do,  without  any  thing  to  bear  thy  charges ;  what  couldst  thou  have 
done  ?" 

**  Faith,  I  never  thought  of  that ;  I  must  have  cried  Stand,  I  suppose,  to 
the  first  pursy  townsman  or  greasy  grazier  that  I  met  o'  the  heatn  —  it  is 
many  a  good  fellow's  shift  in  these  bad  times." 

"  Go  to,"  said  Everard  ;  "  be  cautious — use  none  of  your  loose  acquaintance 
— rule  your  tongue — beware  of  the  wine-pot — for  there  is  little  danger  if 
thou  couldst  only  but  keep  thyself  sober  —  Be  moderate  in  «peech,  and 
forbear  oaths  or  vaunting." 

"  In  short,  metamorphose  myself  into  such  a  prig  as  thou  art,  Mark.  — 
Well,"  said  Wildrake,  '*so  far  as  outside  will  go,  I  think  I  can  make  a 
Hope-on-Hiyh'Bomhy*  as  well  as  thou  canst.  Ah  !  those  were  merry  days 
wnren  we  saw  Mills  present  Bomby  at  the  Fortune  playhouse,  Mark,  ere'  I 
had  lost  my  laced  cloak  and  the  jewel  in  my  ear,  or  thou  hadst  gotten  the 
wrinkle  on  thy  brow,  and  the  puritanic  twist  of  thy  mustache!" 

"  They  were  like  most  worldlj^  pleasures,  Wildrake,"  replied  Everard, 
"  sweet  in  the  mouth  and  bitter  in  digestion.  —  But  away  with  thee ;  and 
when  thou  bring'st  back  my  answer,  thou  wilt  find  me  either  here  or  al 
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SaiBt  George's  Inn,  at  the  little  borongh. — Good  luck  to  thee — Be  but 
caatious  how  thou  bearest  thyself." 

The  Colonel  remained  in  deep  meditation. — **!  think,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
not  pledged  mjeelf  too  far  to  the  General.  A  breach  between  him  and 
the  Parliament  neems  inevitable,  and  would  throw  England  back  into  civil 
war,  of  which  all  men  are  wearied.  He  may  dislike  my  messenger  —  yet 
that  I  do  not  greatly  fear.  He  knows  I  would  choose  such  as  I  can  myself 
depend  on,  and  hath  dealt  enough  with  the  stricter  sort  to  be  aware  that 
there  are  among  them,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  men  who  can  hide  two  faces 
inder  one  hood/' 


For  then  in  lofty  air  was  Men  to  iitiuid 
Tho  aUn  Protector  of  the  cooqaer'd  land ; 
Draw  in  that  look  with  which  he  wept  and  awora, 
Tam'd  out  th*  membere  and  made  Ihst  the  door, 
Riddinf  the  houae  of  erery  knave  and  drone, 
Foroed— thoagh  it  grieved  hia  aoal—  to  mle  alone. 

The  J^uxx  GocBTSHip^-CftABU. 

Lkatiko  Colonel  Everard  to  his  meditations,  we  follow  the  jolly  cavalier, 
his  companion,  who,  before  mounting  at  the  George,  did  not  fail  to  treat 
himself  to  his  morning-draught  of  eggs  and  muscadine,  to  enable  him  to 
face  the  harvest  wind. 

Although  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  sunk  in  the  extravagant  license 
which  wa«  practised  by  the  cavaliers,  as  if  to  oppose  their  conduct  in  every 
point  to  the  preciseness  of  their  enemies,  yet  Wildrake,  well-born  and  well- 
edacated,  and  endowed  with  food  natural  parts,  and  a  heart  which  even 
debauchery,  and  the  wild  life  of  a  roaring  cavalier,  had  not  been  able  entirely 
to  corrupt,  moved  on  his  present  embassy  with  a  strange  mixture  of  feelings, 
such  as  perhaps  he  had  never  in  his  life  before  experienced. 

His  feelings  as  a  loyalist  led  him  to  detest  Cromwell,  whom  in  other 
circumstances  he  would  scarce  have  wished  to  see,  except  in  a  field  of  battle, 
where  he  could  have  had  the  pleasure  to  exchange  pistol-shots  with  him. 
But  with  this  hatred  there  was  mixed  a  certain  degree  of  fear.  Always 
victorious  wherever  he  fought,  the  remarkable  person  whom  Wildrake  was 
DOW  approaching  had  acquired  that  influence  over  the  minds  of  his  enemies, 
which  constant  success  is  so  apt  to  inspire  —  they  dreaded  while  they  hated 
him  —  and  joined  to  these  feenngs,  was  a  restless  meddling  curiosity,  which 
made  a  particular  feature  in  Wildrake's  character,  who, liaving  lone  had 
little  business  of  his  own,  and  caring  nothing  about  that  which  he  had,  was 
easily  attracted  by  the  desire  of  seeing  whatever  was  curious  or  interesting 
around  him. 

'*  I  should  like  to  see  the  old  rascal  after  all,"  he  said,  **  were  it  but  to  say 
that  1  had  seen  him." 

He  reached  Windsor  in  the  afternoon,  and  felt  on  his  arrival  the  strongest 
inelin-ition  to  take  upjhis  residence  at  some  of  his  old  haunts,  when  be  had 
occasiunally  frequented  that  fair  town  in  gayer  days.  But  resisting  all 
tempt:itit»us  of  this  kind,  he  went  courageously  to  the  principal  inn,  from 
which  Its  ancient  emblem,  the  Garter,  had  long  disappeared.  The  master, 
too.  whom  Wildrake,  experienced  in  Ms  knowledge  of  landlords  and  hostel- 
rles,  had  remembered  a  dashing  Mine  Host  of  Queen  Bess's  bcVvooY,  Vl«i^ 
DDw  sobered  down  to  the  temper  of  the  timeB,  shook  his  head  when  V\Q  «^o\l^ 
of  the  Vaj-nawen^  wielded  bta  epigQt  with  the  gravity  of  a  pneat  oouauoV 
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ing  a  sacrifice,  wished  England  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  her  difficulties,  and 
greatly  lauded  his  Excellency  the  Lord-General.  Wildrake  also  remarked, 
that  his  wine  was  better  than  it  was  wont  to  be,  the  Puritans  having  an 
excellent  gift  at  detecting  every  fallacy  in  that  matter ;  and  that  his  measures 
were  less  and  his  charges  larger — circumstances  which  he  was  induced  to 
attend  to,  by  mine  host  talking  a  good  deal  about  his  conscience. 

He  was  told  by  this  important  personage,  that  the  Lord-General  received 
frankly  all  sorts  of  persons;  and  that  he  might  obtain  access  to  him  next 
morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  for  the  trouble  of  presenting  himself  at  the  Cas- 
tle-gate, and  announcing  himself  as  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  his  Excel- 
lency. 

To  the  Castle  the  disguised  cavalier  repaired  at  the  hour  appointed. 
Admittance  was  freely  permitted  to  him  bv  the  red-coated  soldier,  who,  with 
austere  looks,  and  his  musket  on  his  shoulder,  mounted  guard  at  the  external 
gate  of  that  noble  building.  Wildrake  passed  through  the  underward  or 
court,  gazing  as  he  passed  upon  the  beautiful  Chapel,  which  had  but  lately 
received,  in  darkness  and  silence,  the  unhonoured  remains  of  the  slaughtered 
King  of  England.  Rough  as  Wildrake  was,  the  recollection  of  this  circum- 
stance affected  him  so  strongly,  that  be  had  nearly  turned  back  in  a  sort  of 
horror,  rather  than  face  the  dark  and  daring  man,  to  whom,  amongst  all 
the  actors  in  that  melancholy  affair,  its  tragic  conclusion  was  chiefly  to  be 
imputed.  But  h6  felt  the  necessity  of  subduing  all  sentiments  of  this 
nature,  and  compelled  himself  to  proceed  in  a  negotiation  intrusted  to  his 
conduct  by  one  to  whom  he  was  so  much  obliged  as  Colonel  Everard.  At 
the  ascent,  which  passed  by  the  Round  Tower,  he  looked  to  the  ensign-staff, 
from  which  the  banner  of  England  was  wont  to  float.  It  was  gone,  with 
all  its  rich  emblazonry,  its  gorgeous  quarterings,  and  splendid  embroidery; 
and  in  its  room  wavocT  that  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  cross  of  Saint  George, 
in  its  colours  of  blue  and  red,  not  yet  intersected  by  the  diagonal  cross  of 
Scotland,  which  was  soon  afler  assumed,  as  if  in  evidence  of  England's 
conquest  over  her  ancient  enemy.  This  change  of  ensigns  increased  the 
train  of  his  gloomy  reflections,  in  which,  although  contrary  to  his  wont,  he 
became  so  deeply  wrapped,  that  the  first  thing  which  recalled  him  to  him- 
self, was  the  challenge  from  the  sentinel,  accompanied  with  a  stroke  of  the 
butt  of  his  musket  on  the  pavement,  with  an  emphasis  which  made  Wildrake 
start. 

"  Whither  away,  and  who  are  you  ?" 

"  The  bearer  of  a  packet,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  to  the  worshipful  -the 
Lord-General." 

"  Stand  till  I  call  the  officer  of  the  guard." 

The  corporal  made  his  appearance,  distinguished  above  those  of  his  com- 
mand by  a  double  quantity  of  band  round  his  neck,  a  double  height  of 
steeple-crowned  hat,  a  larger  allowance  of  cloak,  and  a  treble  proportion 
of  sour  gravity  of  aspect.  It  might  be  read  on  his  countenance,  that  he 
was  one  of  those  resolute  enthusiasts  to  whom  Oliver  owed  his  conquests, 
whose  religious  zeal  made  them  even  more  than  a  match  for  the  high-spirited 
and  high-born  cavaliers,  who  exhausted  their  valour  in  vain  defence  of  their 
sovereign's  person  and  crown.  lie  looked  with  grave  solemnity  at  Wild- 
rake, as  if  he  was  making  in  his  own  mind  an  inventory  of  his  features 
and  dress ;  and  having  fully  perused  them,  he  required  '*  to  know  his 
business." 

"My  business,"  said  Wildrake,  as  firmly  as  he  could  —  for  the  close 
investigation  of  this  man  had  given  him  some  unpleasant  nervous  sensa- 
tions—  **  my  business  is  with  your  General." 

"  With  his  Excellency  the  Lord-General,  thou  wouldst  say  ?"  replied  the 
corporal.  "  Thy  speech,  my  friend,  savours  too  little  of  the  reverence  due 
to  hiti  Excellency."^ 

<*  I>-  -n  his  ^Excellency  1"  was  at  the  lips  of  the  cavalier ;  but  prudence 
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kept  euard,  and  permitted  not  the  offensive  words  to  escape  the  barrier. 
He  only  bowed,  and  was  silent. 

"Follow  me,"  said  the  starched  figure  whom  he  addressed ;. and  Wild- 
rake  followed  him  accordingly  into  the  guard-house,  which  exhibited  an 
interior  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  very  different  from  what  such  mili- 
tary stations  present  at  the  present  day. 

By  the  fire  sat  two  or  three  musketeers,  listening  to  one  who  was  expound* 
ing  some  religious  mystery  to  them.  He  began  half  beneath  his  breath, 
but  in  tones  of  great  volubility,  which  tones,  as  he  approached  the  conclu- 
sion, became  sharp  and  eager,  as  challenging  either  instant  answer  or  silent 
acquiescence.  The  audience  seemed  to  listen  to  the  speaker  with  immov- 
able features,  only  answering  him  with  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke,  which 
they  rolled  from  under  their  thick  mustaches.  On  a  bench  la^  a  soldier  on 
his  face :  whether  asleep,  or  in  a  fit  of  contemplation,  it  was  impossible  to 
decide.  In  the  midst  of  the  floor  stood  an  officer,  as  he  seemed  by  his 
embroidered  shoulder-belt  and  scarf  round  his  waist,  otherwise  very  plainly 
attired,  who  was  engaged  in  drilling  a  stout  bumpkin,  lately  enlisted,  to 
the  manual,  as  it  was  then  used.  The  motions  and  words  of  command 
were  twenty  at  the  very  least ;  and  until  they  were  rezularly  brought  to  an 
end,  the  corporal  did  not  permit  Wildrake  either  to  sit  down  or  move  for- 
ward beyond  the  threshola  of  the  guard-house.  So  he  had  to  listen  in  suc- 
cession to — Poise  your  masket — Rest  your  musket — Cock  your  musket- 
Handle  your  primers — and  many  other  forgotten  words  of  discipline,  until 
at  length  the  words,  "  Order  your  musket,''  ended  the  drill  for  the  time. 

"  Thy  name,  friend  V*  said  the  officer  to  the  recruit,  when  the  lesson  was 
over. 

"Ephraim,"  answered  the  fellow,  vrith  an  affected  twang  through  the 
nose. 

"  And  what  besides  Ephraim  ?" 

"  Ephraim  Cobb,  from  the  goodly  city  of  Glocester,  where  I  have  dwelt 
for  seven  years,  serving  apprentice  to  a  praiseworthy  cordwainer." 

"  It  is  a  goodly  craft,"  answered  the  officer ;  *'  but  casting  in  thy  lot  with 
ours,  doubt  not  that  thou  shalt  be  sot  beyond  thine  awl,  and  thy  last  to 
boot." 

A  grim  smile  of  the  speaker  accompanied  this  poor  attempt  at  a  pun ; 
and  then  turning  round  to  the  corporal,  who  stood  two  paces  off,  with  the 
face  of  one  who  seemed  desirous  of  speaking,  said,  **  How  now,  corporal, 
what  tidings?" 

**  Here  is  one  with  a  packet,  an  please  your  Excellency,"  said  the  cor- 
poral —  **  Surely  my  spirit  doth  not  rejoice  in  him,  seeing  I  esteem  him  as 
a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing." 

By  these  words,  Wildrake  learned  that  he  was  in  the  actual  presence  of 
the  remarkable  person  to  whom  he  was  commissioned;  and  he  paused  to 
consider  in  what  manner  he  ought  to  address  him. 

The  figure  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was,  as  is  generally  known,  in  no  way 

E repossessing.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  strong  and  coarsely  made,  with 
arsh  and  severe  features,  indicative,  however,  of  much  natural  sagacity 
and  depth  of  thought.  His  eyes  were  grey  and  piercing;  his  nose  too 
large  in  proportion  to  his  other  features,  and  of  a  reddish  hue. 

His  manner  of  speaking,  when  he  had  the  purpose  to  make  himself  dis- 
tinctly understood,  was  energetic  and  forcible,  though  neither  graceful  nor 
eloquent.  No  man  could  on  such  occasion  put  his  meaning  into  fewer  and 
more  decisive  words.  But  when,  as  it  often  happened,  ho  hud  a  mind  to 
piny  the  orator,  for  the  benefit  of  people's  ears,  without  enlightening  their 
understanding,  Cromwell  was  wont  to  invest  bis  meaning,  or  that  which 
seemed  to  be  his  meaning,  in  such  a  mist  of  words,  surrounding  it  with  so 
many  exclusions  and  exceptions,  and  fortifying  it  with  such,  o^  Vt^.^'^xvs^Ccv  s:^ 
parentheses,  that  though  one  of  fb«  most  B\iT^^^TSi«ixv^^\i^vsA^^^^^^^ 
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perhaps,  the  most  UDintelligible  speaker  that  ever  perplexed  an  audience.  It 
nas  been  long  since  said  by  the  historian,  that  a  collectipn  of  the  Protector's 
speeches  would  make,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  most  nonsensical  book  in 
toe  world ;  but  he  ought  to  have  added,  that  nothing  could  be  more  nerrous, 
concise,  and  intelligible,  than  what  he  really  intended  should  be  under- 
stood. 

It  was  also  remarked  of  Cromwell,  that  though  bom  of  a  good  familj, 
both  by  father  and  mother,  and  although  he  had  the  usual  opportunities  of 
education  and  breeding  connected  with  such  an  advantage,  the  fanatic 
democratic  ruler  could  never  acquire,*  or  else  disdained  to  practise,  the 
courtesies  usually  exercised  among  the  higher  classes  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other.  His  demeanour  was  so  blunt  as  sometimes  might  be  termed 
clowniRb,  yet  there  was  in  his  language  and  manner  a  force  and  energy  cor- 
responding to  his  character,  which  impressed  awe,  if  it  did  not  impose 
respect;  and  there  were  even  times  when  that  dark  and  subtle  spirit 
expanded  itself,  so  as  almost  to  conciliate  affection.  The  turn  for  humour, 
which  displayed  itself  by  fits,  was  broad,  and  of  a  low,  and  sometimes 
practical  character.  Something  there  was  in  his  disposition  congenial  to 
that  of  his  countrymen  ;  a  contempt  of  folly,  a  hatred  of  affectation,  and  a 
dislike  of  ceremony,  which,  joined  to  the  strong  intrinsic  qualities  of  sense 
and  courage,  made  him  in  many  respects  not  an  unfit  representative  of  the 
democracy  of  England. 

His  religion  must  always  be  a  subject  of  much  doubt,  and  probably  of 
doubt  which  he  himself  could  hardly  have  cleared  up.  Unquestionably 
there  was  a  time  in  his  life  when  he  was  sincerely  enthusiastic,  and  when 
his  natural  temper,  slightly  subject  to  hypochondria,  was  strongly  agitated 
by  the  same  fanaticism  which  influenced  so  many  persons  of  the  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  periods  during  his  political  career,  when  we  cer- 
tainly do  him  no  injustice  in  charging  him  with  a  hypocritical  affectation. 
We  shall  probably  jud^e  him,  and  others  of  the  same  age,  most  truly,  if  we 
suppose  that  their  religious  professions  were  partly  influential  in  their  own 
breasts,  partly  assumed  in  compliance  with  their  own  interest.  And  so 
ingenious  is  the  human  heart  in  deceiving  itself  as  well  as  others,  that  it  is 
probable  neither  Cromwell  himself,  nor  those  making  similar  pretensions  to 
distinguished  pi^ty,  could  exactly  have  fixed  the  point  at  whicn  their  enthu- 
siasm terminated  and  their  hypocrisy  commencea  ;  or  rather,  it  was  a  point 
not  fixed  in  itself,  but  fluctuating  with  the  state  of  health,  of  goi)d  or  bad 
fortune,  of  high  or  low  spirits,  affecting  the  individual  at  the  period. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  person,  who,  turning  round  on  Wildrake,  and 
scanning  his  countenance  closely,  seemed  so  little  satisfied  with  what  he 
beheld,  that  he  instinctively  hitched  forward  his  belt,  so  as  to  bring  the 
handle  of  his  tuck-sword  within  his  reach.  But  yet,  folding  his  arms  in 
his  cloak,  as  if  upon  second  thoughts  laying  aside  suspicion,  or  thinking 
precaution  bencatn  him,  he  asked  the  cavalier  what  he  was,  and  whence  he 
came? 

"  A  poor  gentleman,  sir,  —  that  is,  my  lord,"  —  answered  Wildrake ; 
**  last  from  Woodstock." 

"And  what  may  your  tidings  be,  sir  gentltmanf*  said  Cromwell,  with 
an  emphasis.  *'  Truly  I  have  seen  those  most  willilig  to  take  upon  them 
that  title,  bear  themselves  somewhat  short  of  wise  men,  and  giK)d  men,  and 
true  men,  with  all  their  gentility  ;  yet  gentleman  was  a  good  title  in  old 
En^and,  when  men  remembered  what  it  was  construed  to  mean." 

"  You  say  truly,  sir,"  replied  Wildrake,  suppressing,  with  difficulty,  some 
of  his  usual  wild  expletives ;  *'  formerly  gentlemen  were  found  in  gentle- 
men's places,  but  now  the  world  is  so  changed  that  you  shall  find  the 
broidered  belt  has  changed  place  with  the  under  spur-leather." 

**  Say'st  thou  me  ?"  said  the  General ;  "  I  profess  thou  art  a  bold  com- 
panion, that  can  bandy  words  so  wantonly : «-  thou  ring'st  somewhat  too 
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loud  to  be  good  metal,  methinks.    And,  once  again,  what  are  thy  tidings 
with  me  ?" 

"  This  packet,"  said  Wildrake,  "  commended  to  your  hands  by  Colonel 
Markham  Everard." 

**  Alas,  I  must  have  mistaken  thee,"  answered  Cromwell,  mollified  at  the 
mention  of  a  man's  name  whom  he  had  great  desire  to  make  his  own ; 
"  forgive  us,  good  friend,  for  such,  we  doubt  not,  thou  art.  Sit  thee  down, 
and  commune  with  thyself  as  thou  may'st,  until  we  have  examined  the 
contents  of  thy  packet.  Let  him  be  looked  to,  and  have  what  he  lacks." 
So  saying  the  General  left  the  guard-house,  where  Wildrake  took  his  seat 
in  the  corner,  and  awaited  with  patience  the  issue  of  his  mission. 

The  soldiers  now  thought  themselves  obliged  to  treat  him  with  more  con- 
sideration, and  offered  him  a  pipe  of  Trinidado,  and  a  black  jack  filled  with 
October.  But  the  look  of  Cromwell,  and  the  daneerous  situation  in  which 
he  might  be  placed  by  the  least  chance  of  detection,  induced  Wildrake  to 
decline  these  hospitable  offers,  and  stretching  back  in  his  chair,  and  affecting 
slumber,  he  escaped  notice  or  conversation,  until  a  sort  of  aide-de-camp,  or 
military  officer  in  attendance,  came  to  summon  him  to  Cromwell's  presence. 

By  this  person  he  was  guided  to  a  postern-gate,  through  which  he  entered 
the  body  of  the  Castle,  and  penetrating  through  many  private  passages  and 
staircases,  he  at  length  was  introduced  into  a  small  cabinet,  or  parlour,  in 
which  was  much  rich  furniture,  some  bearing  the  royal  cipher  displayed, 
but  all  confused  and  disarranged,  together  with  several  paintings  in  massive 
frames,  having  their  faces  turned  towards  the  wall,  as  if  they  had  been 
taken  down  for  the  purpose  of  being  removed. 

In  this  scene  of  disorder,  the  victorious  General  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  seated  in  a  large  easy-chair,  covered  with  damask,  and  deeply  embroi- 
dered, the  splendour  of  which  made  a  strong  contrast  with  the  plain,  and 
even  homely  character  of  his  apparel ;  although  in  look  and  action  ne  seemed 
like  one  who  felt  that  the  seat  whieh  might  have  in  former  days  held  a 
prince,  was  not  too  much  distinguished  for  his  own  fortunes  and  ambition, 
wildrake  stood  before  him,  nor  did  he  ask  him  to  sit  down. 

"  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell,  addressing  himself  to  the  officer  in  attendance, 
"  wait  in  the  gallery,  but  be  within  call."  Pearson  bowed,  and  was  retiring. 
"Who  are  in  the  gallery  beside?" 

"  Worthy  Mr.  Gordon,  the  chaplain,  was  holding  forth  but  now  to  Colonel 
Overton,  and  four  captains  of  your  Excellency's  regiment." 

"  We  would  have  it  so,"  saicf  the  General ;  **  we  would  not  there  were  any 
corner  in  our  dwelling  where  the  hungry  soul  might  not  meet  with  manna. 
Was  the  good  man  carried  onward  in  his  discourse  ?" 

*•  Mightily  borne  through,"  said  Pearson  ;  **  and  he  was  touching  the 
rightful  claims  which  the  army,  and  especially  your  Excellency,  hath 
acquired  by  becoming  the  instruments  in  the  great  work  ; — not  instruments 
to  be  broken  asunder  and  cast  away  when  the  day  of  their  service  is  over, 
but  to  be  preserved,  and  held  precious,  and  prized  for  their  honourable  and 
faithful  labours,  for  li^hich  they  .have  fought  and  marched,  and  fasted,  and 
prayed,  and  suffered  cold  and  sorrow ;  while  others,  who  would  now  gladly 
see  them  disbanded,  and  broken,  and  cashiered,  eat  of  the  fat,  and  drink  of 
the  strong." 

"Ah,  good  man  I"  said  Cromwell,  "and  did  he  touch  upon  this  so  feel« 
ingly !  I  could  say  something — but  not  now.  Begone,  Pearson,  to  the 
gallery.  Let  not  our  friends  lay  aside  their  swords,  but  watch  as  well  as 
pray." 

Pearson  retired ;  and  the  General,  holding  the  letter  of  Everard  in  his 
hand,  looked  again  for  a  long  while  fixedly  at  Wildrake,  as  if  considering 
in  what  strain  he  should  address  him. 

When  he  did  speak,  it  was,  at  first,  in  one  of  those  arnhv^wva.  ^v^.^wi.t^Rj^ 
which  we  have  already  described,  and  by  n\i\<i^  *\\i  Niaa -sw^  ^\<&s»i^^^'t^'w^^ 
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one  to  nnderstand  his  meaning,  if,  indeed,  he  knew  himself.  We  shall  be  as 
concise  in  our  statement,  as  our  desire  to  give  the  very  words  of  a  man  so 
extraordinary  will  permit. 

**  This  letter,"  he  said,  "you  have  brought  us  from  your  master,  or  patron, 
Markham  Everard ;  truly  an  excellent  and  honourable  gentleman  as  ever 
bore  a  sword  upon  his  thigh,  and  one  who  hath  ever  distinguished  himself 
in  the  great  work  of  delivering  these  three  poor  unhappy  nations.  Answer 
me  not:  I  know  what  thou  wouldst  say.  —  And  this  letter  he  hath  sent  to 
me  by  thee,  his  clerk,  or  secretary,  in  whom  he  hath  confidence,  and  in  whom 
he  prays  me  to  have  trust,  that  there  may  be  a  careful  messenger  between 
us.  And  lastly,  he  hath  sent  thee  to  me — Do  not  answer  —  1  know  what 
thou  wouldst  say,  —  to  me,  who,  albeit,  I  am  of  that  small  consideration, 
that  it  would  be  too  much  honour  for  me  even  to  bear  a  halberd  in  this  great 
and  victorious  army  of  England,  am  nevertheless  exalted  to  the  rank  of 
holding  the  guidance  and  the  leading-staff  thereof.  —  Nay,  do  not  answer, 
my  friend — ^I  know  what  thou  wouldst  say.  Now,  when  communing  thus 
together,  our  discourse  taketh,  in  respect  to  what  I  have  said,  a  threefold 
argument,  or  division :  First,  as  it  concerneth  thy  master ;  secondly,  as  it 
concerneth  us  and  our  office  ;  thirdly  and  lastly,  as  it  toucheth  thyself — Now, 
as  concerning  this  good  and  worthy  gentleman.  Colonel  Markham  Everard, 
truly  he  hath  played  the  man  from  the  beginning  of  these  unhappy  buffet- 
ings,  not  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  holding  ever  in  his  eye  the 
mark  at  which  he  aimed.  Ay,  truly,  a  faithful,  honourable  gentleman,  and 
one  who  may  well  call  me  friend  ;  and  truly  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  he 
doth  so.  Nevertheless,  in  thip  vale  of  tears,  we  must  be  governed  less  by 
our  private  respects  and  partialities,  than  by  those  higher  principles  and 
points  of  duty,  whereupon  the  good  Colonel  Markham  Everard  hath  ever 
rramcd  his  purposes,  as,  truly,  f  have  endeavoured  to  form  mine,  that  we 
may  all  act  as  becometh  good  Englishmen  and  worthy  patriots.  Then,  as 
for  Woodstock,  it  is  a  great  thing  which  the  good  Colonel  asks,  that  it  should 
be  taken  from  the  spoil  of  the  godly  and  left  in  keeping  of  the  men  of  Moab, 
and  especially  of  tne  malignant,  Ilenry  Leo,  whose  hand  hath  been  ever 
against  us  when  be  might  find  room  to  raise  it ;  I  say,  he  hath  asked  a  great 
thing,  both  in  respect  of  himself  and  me.  For  we  of  this  poor  but  godly 
army  of  England,  are  holden,  by  those  of  the  Parliament,  as  men  who 
should  render  in  spoil  for  them,  but  be  no  sharer  of  it  ourselves  ;  even  as 
the  buck,  which  the  hounds  pull  to  earth,  furnisheth  no  part  of  their 
own  food,  but  they  are  lashed  off  from  the  carcass  with  whips,  like  those 
which  require  punishment  for  their  forwardness,  not  reward  for  their  service's. 
Yet  I  speak  not  this  so  much  in  respect  of  this  grant  of  Woodstock,  iq 
regard,  that,  perhaps,  their  Lordships  of  the  Council,  and  also  the  Commit- 
teemen of  this  Parliament,  may  graciously  think  they  have  given  me  a  por- 
tion in  the  matter,  in  relation  that  my  kinsman  Desborough  hath  an  interest 
allowed  him  therein ;  which  interest,  as  he  hath  well  deserved  it  for  his  true 
and  faithful  service  to  these  unhappy  and  devoted  countries,  so  it  would  ill 
become  me  to  diminish  the  same  to  his  prejudice,  unless  it  were  upon  great 
and  public  respects.  Thus  thou  seest  how  it  stands  with  me,  my  honest 
friend,  and  in  what  mind  I  stand  touching  thy  master's  request  to  me ; 
which  yet  I  do  not  say  that  I  can  altogether,  or  unconditionally,  grant  or 
refuse,  but  only  tell  my  simple  thoughts  with  regard  thereto,  lliou  under- 
8tandest  me,  I  doubt  not  ?" 

^-  Now,  Roger  Wildrake,  with  all  the  attention  he  had  been  able  to  pay  to 
the  Lord-General's  speech,  had  got  so  much  confused  among  the  various 
clauses  of  the  harangue,  that  his  brain  was  bewildered,  like^hat  of  a  country 
clown  when  he  chances  to  get  himself  involved  among  a  crowd  of  carria^^es, 
and  cannot  stir  a  stop  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  one  of  them,  without  being 
in  danger  of  being  ridden  over  by  the  others. 

The  General  eaw  his  look  of  perplexity,  aad  began  a  new  oration,  to  the 
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Bame  parpose  as  before ;  spoke  of  his  love  for  his  kind  friend  the  Colonel-^ 
his  regara  for  his  pious  and  godly  kinsman,  Master  DeslK>rough — the  great 
importance  of  the  Palace  and  Park  of  Woodstock — the  determmation  of  the 
Parliament  that  it  should  be  confiscated,  ^nd  the  produce  brought  into  the 
coffers  of  the  state  —  his  own  deep  veneration  for  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  his  no  less  deep  sense  of  the  injustice  done  to  the  army — how  it 
was  his  wish  and  will  that  all  matters  should  be  settled  in  an  amicable  and 
friendly  manner,  without  self-seeking,  debate,  or  strife,  betwixt  those  who 
had  been  the  hands  acting,  and  such  as  had  been  the  heads  governing,  in 
that  great  national  cause — how  he  was  willing,  truly  willing,  to  contribute 
to  this  work,  by  laying  down,  not  his  commission  only,  but  his  life  also,  if 
it  were  requested  of  him,  or  could  be  granted  with  safety  to  the  poor 
soldiers,  to  whom,  silly  poor  men,  he  was  bound  to  be  as  a  father,  seeing 
that  they  had  followed  him  with  the  duty  and  affection  of  children. 

And  here  he  arrived  at  another  dead  pause,  leaving  Wildrake  as  uncer- 
tain as  before,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  his  purpose  to  grant  Colonel 
Everard  the  powers  he  had  asked  for  the  protection  of  Woodstock  against 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioners.  Internally  he  began  to  entertain  hopes 
that  the  justice  of  Heaven,  or  the  effects  of  remorse,  had  confounded  the 
regicide's  understanding.  But  no  —  he  could  see  nothing  but  sagacity  in 
that  steady  stern  eye,  which,  while  the  toneue  poured  forth  its  penphrastio 
language  in  such  profusion,  seemed  to  watch  with  severe  accuracy  the  effect 
which  his  oratory  produced  on  the  listener. 

"  Egad,"  thought  the  cavalier  to  himself,  becoming  a  little  familiar  with 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  rather  impatient  of  a  conversa- 
tion which  led  to  no  visible  conclusion  or  termination,  "  If  Noll  were  the 
devil  himself,  as  he  is  the  devil's  darling,  I  will  not  be  thus  nose-led  by 
him.  I'll  e'en  brusque  it  a  little,  if  he  goes  on  at  this  rate,  and  try  if  I 
can  bring  him  to  a  more  intelligible  mode  of  speaking." 

Entertaining  this  bold  purpose,  but  half  afraid  to  execute  it,  Wildrake 
lay  by  for  an  opportunity  of  making  the  attempt,  while  Cromwell  was  appa- 
rently unable  to  express  his  own  meaning.  He  vras  already  beginning  a 
third  panegyric  upon  Colonel  Everard,  with  sundry  varied  expressions  of 
hi3  own  wish  to  oblige  him,  when  Wildrake  took  the  opportunity  to  strike 
in,  on  the  General's  making  one  of  his  oratorical  pauses. 

**  So  please  you,"  he  said  bluntly,  "your  worship  has  already  spoken  on 
two  topics  of  your  discourse,  your  own  worthiness,  and  that  of  my  master, 
Colonel  Everard.  But,  to  enable  me  to  do  mine  errand,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  bestow  a  few  words  on  the  third  head." 

"  The  third?"  said  Cromwell. 

"  Ay,"  said  Wildrake,  "  which,  in  your  honour's  subdivision  of  your  dis- 
course, touched  on  my  unworthy  self.  What  am  I  to  do — what  portion  am 
I  to  have  in  this  matter?" 

Oliver  started  at  once  from  the  tone  of  voice  he  had  hitherto  used,  and 
which  somewhat  resembled  the  purring  of  a  domestic  cat,  into  the  growl 
of  the  tiger  when  about  to  spring.  "  Thy  portion,  jail-bird  I"  he  exclaimed, 
"  the  gallows  —  thou  shalt  hang  as  high  as  Haman,  if  thou  betray  counsel! 
— BuV'  he  added,  softening  his  voice,  '*  keep  it  like  a  true  man,  and  my 
favour  will  be  the  making  of  thee.  Come  hither — thou  art  bold,  I  see, 
though  somewhat  saucy.  Thou  hast  been  a  malignant — so  writes  my 
worthy  friend  Colonel  Everard ;  but  thou  hast  now  given  up  that  falling 
cause.  I  tell  thee,  friend,  not  all  that  the  Parliament  or  the  army  cuuld  d^ 
would  have  pulled  down  the  Stewarts  out  of  their  high  places,  saving  thin 
Heaven  had  a  controversy  with  them.  Well,  it  is  a  sweet  and  comely  thing 
to  buckle  on  one's  armour  in  behalf  of  Heaven's  cause  ;  otherwise  truly,  for 
mine  own  part,  these  men  might  have  remained  upon  the  throne  even  unto 
this  day.  Neither  do  I  blame  any  for  aiding  them,  until  these  succes&W^ 
great  judgments  have  overwhelmed  theoi  and.  \kVift\x  \tfsv«»%   'V  ^sa.  \iR{^  ^ 
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blootjy  man,  baying  in  me  the  feeling  of  human  frailty;  hot,  friend,  who- 
Boever  puttcth  his  hand  to  the  plough,  in  the  great  actings  which  are  now 
on  foot  in  these  nations,  had  best  beware  that  he  do  not  look  back ;  for, 
relj  upon  my  simple  word,  that  if  you  fail  me,  I  will  not  spare  on  you  one 
foot's  length  of  the  gallows  of  Ilaman.  Let  me  therefore  know,  at  a  word, 
if  the  leaven  of  thy  malignancy  is  altogether  drubbed  out  of  thee  ?" 

"'STour  honourable  lordship,"  said  the  cavalier,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders, 
'*  has  done  that  for  most  of  us,  so  far  as  cudgelling  to  some  tune  can  per 
form  it." 

**  Say'st  thou  ?"  said  the  General,  with  a  grim  smile  on  his  lip,  which 
seemed  to  intimate  that  he  was  not  quite  inaccessible  to  flattery;  "yea, 
truly,  thou  dost  not  lie  in  that — we  have  been  an  instrument.  Neither  are 
we,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  so  severely  bent  against  those  who  have  striven 
against  us  as  malignants,  as  others  may  be.  The  parliament-men  best  know 
their  own  interest  and  their  own  pleasure ;  but,  to  my  poor  thinking,  it  is 
full  time  to  close  these  jars,  and  to  allow  men  of  all  kmds  the  means  of 
doing  service  to  their  country ;  and  we  think  it  will  be  thy  fault  if  thou  art 
not  employed  to  good  purpose  for  the  state  and  thyself,  on  condition  thoa 
puttest  away  the  old  man  entirely  from  thee,  and  givest  thy  earnest  atten- 
tion to  what  I  have  to  tell  thee." 

**  Your  lordship  need  not  doubt  my  attention,"  said  the  cavalier. 

And  the  republican  General,  aflcr  another  pause,  as  one  who  gave  hia 
confidence  not  without  hesitation,  proceeded  to  explain  his  yiews  with  a 
distinctness  which  he  seldom  used,  yet  not  without  his  being  a  little  biassed 
now  and  then,  by  his  long  habits  of  circumlocution,  which  indeed  he  never 
laid  entirely  aside,  save  in  the  field  of  battle. 

**Thou  seest,"  he  said,  "my  friend,  how  things  stand  with  me.  The 
Parliament,  I  care  not  who  knows  it,  love  me  not — still  less  do  the  Council 
of  State,  by  whom  they  manage  thie  executive  government  of  the  kingdom. 
I  cannot  tell  why  they  nourish  suspicion  against  me,  unless  it  is  because  I 
will  not  deliver  this  poor  innocent  army,  which  has  followed  me  in  so  many 
military  actions,  to  be  now  pulled  asunder,  broken  piecemeal  and  reduced, 
80  that  they  who  have  protected  the  state  at  the  expense  of  their  blood,  will 
not  have,  perchance,  the  means  of  feeding  themselves  by  their  labour; 
which,  metbinks,  were  hard  measure,  since  it  is  taking  from  Esau  hia 
birthright,  even  without  giving  him  a  poor  mess  of  pottage." 

"Esau  is  likely  to  help  himself,  I  think,"  replied  Wildrake. 

"  Truly,  thou  say'st  wisely,"  replied  the  General ;  "  it  is  ill  starving  an 
armed  man,  if  there  is  food  to  be  had  for  taking  —  nevertheless,  far  be  it 
from  me  to  encourage  rebellion,  or  want  of  due  subordination  to  these  our 
rulers.  I  would  only  petition,  in  a  due  and  becoming,  a  sweet  and  har- 
monious manner,  that  they  would  listen  to  our  conditions,  and  consider 
our  necessities.  But,  sir,  looking  on  me,  and  estimating  me  so  little  aa 
they  do,  you  must  think  that  it  would  be  a  provocation  in  me  towards  the 
Council  of  State,  as  well  as  the  Parliament,  if,  simply  to  gratify  your 
worthy  master,  I  were  to  act  contrary  to  their  purposes,  or  deny  currency 
to  the  commission  under  their  authority,  which  is  as  yet  the  highest  in  the 
State — and  long  may  it  be  so  for  me ! — to  carry  on  the  sequestration  which 
they  intend.  And  would  it  not  also  be  said,  that  I  was  lending  myself  to 
the  malignant  interest,  affording  this  den  of  the  blood-thirsty  and  lascivious 
tyrants  of  yore,  to  be  in  this  our  day  a  place  of  refuge  to  that  old  and 
^|etcrate  Amalekite,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  to  keep  possession  of  the  place  in 
^roich  he  hath  so  long  glorified  himself?  Truly  it  would  be  a  perilous 
matter." 

"  Am  I  then  to  report,"  said  Wildrake,  "  an  it  please  you,  that  you  cannot 
stead  Colonel  Everard  in  this  matter  ?" 

**  UncoDditionally,  ay  —  but,  taken  conditionally,  the  answer  may  be 
^berwioe, " —  answered  Cromwell.     "  1  see  Ibou  an  ivol  a\A^  \ft  Uitoox  m-^ 
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pnrpoM,  and  therefore  I  will  partly  unfold  it  to  thee.  —  But  take  notice, 
that,  shoald  thy  tongue  betray  my  counsel,  save  in  so  far  as  carrying  it  to 
thy  roaster,  by  all  the  blood  which  has  been  shed  in  these  wild  times,  thou 
shalt  die  a  thousanc^^deaths  in  one !" 

**  Do  not  fear  me,  sir,''  said  Wildrake,  whose  natural  boldness  and  care- 
lessness of  character  was  for  ihe  present  time  borne  down  and  quelled,  like 
that  of  falcon's  in  the  preseuce  of  the  eagle. 

"  Hear  me,  then,"  said  Cromwell,  *'  and  let  no  syllable  escape  thee. 
Knowest  thon^not  the  young  Lee,  whom  they  call  Albert,  a  malignant 
like  his  father,  and  one  who  went  up  with  the  young  Man  to  that  last 
ruffle  which  we  had  with  him  at  Worcester — May  we  be  grateful  for  the 
Tictory  I" 

''  I  know  there  is  such  a  young  gentleman  as  Albert  Lee,"  said  Wil- 
drake. 

*'  And  knowest  thou  not  —  I  speak  not  by  way  of  prying  into  the  good 
Coloners  secrets,  but  only  as  it  behoves  me  to  know  something  of  the 
matter,  that  I  mi^  best  judge  how  I  am  to  serve  him  —  Knowest  thou  not 
that  thy  master,  Markham  Everard,  is  a  suitor  after  the  sister  of  this  same 
malignant,  a  daughter  of  the  old  Keeper,  called  Sir  Henry  Lee  ?" 

**  All  this  I  have  heard,"  said  Wildrake,  "  nor  can  I  deny  that  I  believe 
in  it." 

"Well  then,  go  to. — When  the  young  man  Charles  Stewart  fled  from 
the  field  of  Worcester,  and  was  by  sharp  chase  and  pursuit  compelled  to 
separate  himself  from  his  followers,  I  know  by  sure  intelligence  that  this 
Albert  Lee  was  one  of  the  last  who  remained  with  him,  if  not  indeed  the 
very  last." 

**  It  was  devilish  like  him,"  said  the  cavalier,  without  sufficiently 
weighing  his  expressions,  considering  in  what  presence  they  were  to  be 
uttered  —  **  And  I'll  uphold  him  with  my  rapier,  to  be  a  true  chip  of  the 
old  block  I" 

**  Ua,  swearest  thou  ?"  said  the  General.     *'  Is  this  thy  reformation  ?" 

"  I  never  swear,  so  please  you,"  replied  Wildrake,  recollecting  himself, 
"  except  there  is  some  mention  of  malignants  and  cavaliers  in  my  hearing ; 
and  then  the  old  habit  returns,  and  I  swear  like  one  of  Ooring's  troopers." 

"  Out  upon  thee,"  said  the  General ;  "  what  can  it  avail  thee  to  practise 
a  profanity  so  horrible  to  the  ears  of  others,  and  which  brings  no  emolu- 
ment to  him  who  uses  it?" 

**  There  are,  doubtless,  more  profitable  sins  in  the  world  than  the  barren 
and  unprofitable  vice  of  swearing,"  was  the  answer  which  rose  to  the  lips 
of  the  cavalier;  but  that  was  exchanged  for  a  profession  of  regret  fur 
having  given  offence.  The  truth  was,  the  discourse  began  to  take  a  turn 
which  rendered  it  more  interesting  than  ever  to  Wildrake,  who  therefore 
determined  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  possession  of  the  secret 
that  seemed  to  be  suspendea  on  Cromwell's  lips ;  and  that  could  only  be 
throueh  means  of  keeping  guard  upon  bis  own. 

*•  What  sort  of  a  house  is  Woodstock ?"  said  the  General,  abruptly. 

"An  old  mansion,"  said  Wildrake,  in  reply;  "and,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge  by  a  single  night's  lodgings,  having  abundance  of  backstairs,  also 
subterranean  passages,  and  all  the  communications  under  ground,  which 
are  common  in  old  raven-nests  of  the  sort." 

"And  places  for  concealing  priestn,  unquestionably,"  said  Cromwell. 
"  It  is  seldom  that  such  ancient  houses  lack  secret  stalls  wherein  to  mew  upi.  • 
these  calves  of  Bethel." 

"  Your  Honour's  Excellency,"  said  Wildrake,  "  may  swear  to  that." 

"  I  swear  not  at  all,"  replied  the  General,  drily.  —  "  But  what  think' st 
thou,  good  fellow? — I  will  ask  thee  a  blunt  question — ^Whor©  vr\\\  lV\o*ft\»>RO 
Worcester  fvgjtireg  that  tboa  wottest  of  Be  more  likely  to  take  E\\ft\lw  — 
MDd  thAt  tbejmagt  be  Bbdtored  §omewbere  I  well  know— thau  in  \ii\%  wait 
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old  palace,  with  all  the  corners  and  concealment  whereof  yoang  Albert 
hath  been  acquainted  ever  since  his  earliest  infancy?'' 

•*  Truly,"  said  Wildrake,  making  an  effort  to  answer  the  question  with 
seeming  indifference,  while  the  possibility  of  such  an*  event,  and  !t^  con- 
sequences, flashed  fearfully  upon  his  mind,  —  *'  Truly,  I  should  be  of  your 
honour's  opinion,  but  that  I  think  the  company,  who,  by  the  commission  of 
Parliament,  have  occupied  Woodstock,  are  likely  to  fright  them  thence,  as 
a  cat  scares  doves  from  a  pigeon-house.  The  neighbourhood,  with  reverence, 
of  Generals  Desborough  and  Harrison,  will  suit  ill  with  fugitives  from 
Worcester  field." 

^  "  I  thought  as  much,  and  so,  indeed,  would  I  have  it,"  answered  the 
General.  ''  Long  may  it  be  ere  our  names  shall  be  aught  but  a  terror  to  our 
enemies^  But  in  this  matter,  if  thou  art  an  active  plotter  for  thy  master's 
interest,  thou  might'st,  I  should  think,  work  out  something  favourable  to 
his  present  object." 

'*  My  brain  is  too  poor  to  reach  the  depth  of  your  honourable  purpose," 
said  Wildrake. 

"  Listen,  then,  and  let  it  be  to  profit,"  answered  Cromwell.  "  Assuredly 
the  conquest  at  Worcester  was  a  great  and  crowning  mercy;  yet  might  we 
seem  to  be  but  small  in  our  thankfulness  for  the  same,  did  we  not  do  what 
in  us  lies  towards  the  ultimate  improvement  and  final  conclusion  of  the 
great  work  which  has  been  thus  prosperous  in  our  hands,  professing,  in 
pure  humility  and  singleness  of  heart,  that  we  do  not,  in  any  way,  deserve 
our  instrumentality  to  be  remembered,  nay,  would  rather  pray  and  entreat, 
that  our  name  and  fortunes  were  forgotten,  than  that  the  great  work  were 
in  itself  incomplete.  Nevertheless,  truly,  placed  as  we  now  are,  it  concerns 
us  more  nearly  than  others, — that  is,  if  so  poor  creatures  should  at  all  speak 
of  themselves  as  concerned,  whether  more  or  less,  with  these  changes  which 
have  been  wrought  around,  —  not,  I  say,  by  ourselves,  or  our  own  power, 
but  by  the  destiny  to  which  we  were  called,  fulfilling  the  same  with  all 
meekness  and  humility, — I  say  it  concerns  us  nearly  that  all  things  should 
be  done  in  conformity  with  the  great  work  which  hath  been  wrought,  and 
is  yet  working,  in  these  lands.  Such  is  my  plain  and  simple  meaning. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  young  man,  this  King  of 
Scots,  as  he  called  himself — this  Charles  Stewart — should  not  escape  forth 
from  the  nation,  where  his  arrival  has  wrought  so  much  disturbance  and 
bloodshed." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the  cavalier,  looking  down,  "  that  your  lordship's 
wisdom  hath  directed  all  things  as  they  may  best  lead  towards  such  a  con- 
summation ;  and  I  pray  your  pains  may  be  paid  as  they  deserve." 

"  I  thank  thee,  friend,"  said  Cromwell,  with  much  humility  ;  **  doubtless 
we  shall  meet  our  reward,  being  in  the  bands  of  a  good  paymaster,  who 
never  passeth  Saturday  night.  But  understand  me,  friena  —  I  desire  no 
more  than  my  own  share  in  the  good  work.  I  would  heartily  do  what  poor 
kindness  I  can  to  your  worthy  master,  and  even  to  you  in  your  degree — for 
such  as  I  do  not  converse  with  ordinary  men,  that  our  presence  may  be 
forgotten  like  an  every-day's  occurrence.  We  speak  to  men  like  thee  for 
their  reward  or  their  punishment ;  and  I  trust  it  will  be  the  former  which 
thou  in  thine  office  wilt  merit  at  my  hand." 

"Your  honour,"  said  Wildrake,  "speaks  like  one  accustomed  to  command." 

"  True ;  men's  minds,  are  likened  to  those  of  my  decree  by  fear  and 
reverence,"  said  the  General ;  —  *'  but  enough  of  that,  desiring,  as  I  do,  no 
other  dependency  on  my  special  person  than  is  alike  to  us  all  upon  that  which 
is  above  us.  But  I  would  desire  to  cast  this  golden  ball  into  your  master's 
lap.  He  hath  served  against  this  Charles  Stewart  and  his  father.  But  he 
is  a  kinsman  near  to  the  old  knight  Lee,  and  stands  well  affected  towards 
his  daughter.  Thou  also  wilt  keep  a  watch,  my  friend — that  ruffling  look 
of  thine  will  procure  thee  the  conndenco  of  every  malignant,  and  the  proy 
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eannot  approacti  thiii  coyer,  as  tboagh  to  shelter,  like  a  coney  in  the  rocks, 
but  thoo  wilt  be  sensible  of  his  presence.'^ 

**  I  make  a  shift  to  comprehend  jour  Excellency,"  said  the  cayalier ;  "  and 
I  thank  yon  heartily  for  tne  good  opinion  yoo  have  put  vipon  me,  and  which, 
I  pray  I  may  have  some  handsome  opportunitjr  of  deserving,  that  I  may 
ahow  my  gratitade  by  the  event.  But  still,  with  reverence,  your  Excel- 
lency's scheme  seems  unlikely,  while  Woodstock  remains  in  possession  of  the 
•equeetraUirs.  Both  the  old  knight  and  his  son,  and  far  more  such  a  fugitive 
as  your  honor  hinted  at,  will  take  special  care  not  to  approach  it  till  they 
are  removed /' 

*'  It  is  for  that  I  have  been  dealing  with  thee  thus  long,"  said  the  General. 

—  "I  UAd  thee  that  I  was  something  unwilling,  upon  slight  occasion,  to 
dispossess  the  sequestrators  by  my  own  proper  warrant,  although  having, 
perhaps,  sufficient  authority  in  the  state  both  to  do  so,  and  to  despise  the 
murmurs  of  those  who  blame  me.  In  brief,  I  would  be  loth  to  tamper  with 
my  privileges,  and  make  experiments  between  their  strength,  and  the  powers 
of  the  commission  granted  by  others,  without  pressing  need,  or  at  least  great 
prospect  of  advantage.  So,  if  thy  Colonel  will  undertake,  for  his  love  of 
the  Repablic,  to  find  the  means  of  preventing  its  worst  and  nearest  danger, 
which  must  needs  occur  from  the  escape  or  this  young  Man,  and  will  do 
his  endeavour  to  stay  him,  in  case  his  flight  should  lead  him  to  Woodstock, 
which  I  hold  very  likely,  I  will  give  thee  an  order  to  these  sequestrators,  to 
evacuate  the  palace  instantly  ;  and  to  the  next  troop  of  my  regiment,  which 
lies  at  Oxford,  to  turn  them  out  by  the  shoulders,  if  they  make  any  scruples 

—  Ay,  even,  for  example's  sake,  if  they  drag  Desborough  out  foremost, 
thoaeh  he  be  wedded  to  my  sisier." 

*'  §0  please  you,  sir,"  said  Wildrake,  "  and  with  your  most  powerful 
warrant,  I  trust  I  might  expel  the  commissioners,  even  without  the  aid  of 
your  most  warlike  and  devout  troopers." 

'*  That  is  what  I  am  least  anxious  about,"  replied  the  General ;  *'I  should 
like  to  see  the  best  of  them  sit  after  I  had  nodded  to  them  to  begone  ^- 
alwaya  excepting  the  worshipful  House,  in  whose  name  our  commissions  run  ; 
but  who,  as  some  think,  wiU  be  done  with  politics  ere  it  be  time  to  renew 
them.  Therefore,  what  chiefly  concerns  me  to  know,  is,  whether  thy  master 
will  embrace  a  traffic  which  bath  such  a  fair  promise  of  profit  with  it.  I 
am  well  convinced  that,  with  a  scout  like  thee,  who  hast  been  in  the  cava- 
liers' quarters,  and  canst,  I  should  guess,  resume  thy  drinking,  ruffianly, 
health-quaffing  manners  whenever  thou  hast  a  mind,  ho  must  discover  where 
this  Stewart  hath  ensconced  himself.  Either  the  young  Lee  will  visit  the 
old  one  in  person,  or  he  will  write  to  him,  or  hold  communication  with  him 
by  letter.  At  all  events,  Markham  Everard  and  thou  must  have  an  eye  in 
every  hair  of  your  head."  While  he  spoke,  a  flush  passed  over  his  brow, 
he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  paced  the  apartment  in  agitation.  *' Woe  to  you, 
if  you  suffer  the  young  adventurer  to  escape  me  !  —  you  had  better  be  in 
the  deepest  dungeon  in  Europe,  than  breathe  the  air  of  England,  should  you 
but  dream  of  playing  me  false.  I  have  spoken  freely  to  thee,  fellow — more 
freely  than  is  my  wont— the  time  required  it.  But,  to  share  my  confidence 
is  like  keeping  a  watch  over  a  powder-magazine,  the  least  and  nfost  insignifi- 
cant spark  blows  thee  to  ashes.  Tell  your  master  what  I  said — but  not 
how  I  said  it —  Fie,  that  I  should  have  been  betrayed  into  this  distempera- 
tore  of  passion  I  —  begone,  sirrah.    Pearson  shall  bring  thee  sealed  orders 

—  Yet,  stay  —  thou  hast  something  to  ask." 

••I  would  know,"  said  Wildrake,  to  whom  the  visible  anxiety  of  the 
General  gave  some  confidence,  "  what  is  the  figure  of  this  young  gallant,  in 
ease  I  should  find  him  ?" 

"  A  tall,  rawboned,  swarthy  lad,  they  say  he  has  shot  up  into.  Here  is 
bis  picture  by  a  good  hand,  some  time  since."    He  turned  round  one  of  the 
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portraits  which  stood  with  its  face  against  the  wall ;  but  it  proYed  not  to  b« 
that  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  of  his  unhappy  father. 

The  first  motion  of  Cromwell  indicated  a  purpose  of  hastily  replacing  the 
picture,  and  it  seemed  as  if  an  effort  were  necessary  to  repress  his  disincli- 
nation to  look  upon  it.  But  he  did  repress  it,  and,  placing  the  picture 
against  the  wall,  withdrew  slowly  and  sternly,  as  if,  in  defiance  of  his  own 
feelings,  he  was  determined  to  gain  a  place  from  which  to  see  it  to  advantage. 
It  was  well  for  Wildrake  that  his  dangerous  companion  had  not  turned  an 
eye  on  him,  for  his  blood  also  kindled  when  he  saw  the  portrait  of  his  master 
in  the  hands  of  the  chief  author  of  his  death.  Being  a  fierce  and  desperate 
man,  he  commanded  his  passion  with  great  difficulty ;  and  if,  on  its  first 
Tiolence,  he  had  been  provided  with  a  suitable  weapon,  it  is  possible  Crom- 
well would  never  have  ascended  higher  in  his  bold  ascent  towards  supreme 
power. 

But  this  natural  and  sudden  flash  of  indignation,  which  rushed  through 
the  veins  of  an  ordinary  man  like  Wildrake,  was  presently  subdued,  when 
confronted  with  the  strong  yet  stifled  emotion  displayed  by  so  powerful  a 
character  as  Cromwell.  As  the  cavalier  looked  on  his  dark  and  bold  coun- 
tenance, agitated  by  inward  and  indescribable  feelings,  he  found  his  own 
violence  of  spirit  die  away  and  lose  itself  in  fear  and  wonder.  So  true  it  is, 
th&t  as  greater  lights  swallow  up  and  extinguish  the  display  of  those  which 
are  less,  so  men  of  great,  capacious,  and  overruling  minds,  bear  aside  and 
subdue,  in  their  climax  of  passion,  the  more  feeble  wills  and  passions  of 
others ;  as,  when  a  river  joins  a  brook,  the  fiercer  torrent  shoulders  aside 
the  smaller  stream. 

Wildrake  stood  a  silent,  inactive,  and  atmost  a  terrified  spectator,  while 
Cromwell,  assuming  a  firm  sternness  of  eye  and  manner,  as  one  who  compels 
himself  to  look  on  what  some  strong  internal  feeling  renders  painful  and 
disgustful  to  him,  proceeded,  in  brief  and  interrupt^  expressions,  but  yet 
with  a  firm  voice,  to  comment  on  the  portrait  of  the  late  King.  His  words 
seemed  less  addressed  to  Wildrake,  than  to  be  the  spontaneous  unburdening 
of  his  own  bosom,  swelling  under  recollection  of  the  past  and  anticipation 
of  the  future. 

*'That  Flemish  painter,"  he  said — "that  Antonio  Vandyck  —  what  a 
power  he  has !  Steel  may  mutilate,  warriors  may  waste  and  destroy  —  still 
the  King  stands  uninjured  by  time ;  and  our  grandchildren,  while  they  read 
his  history,  may  look  on  his  image,  and  compare  the  melancholy  features 
with  the  woful  tale. — It  was  a  stern  necessity  —  it  was  an  awful  deed  I 
The  calm  pride  of  that  eye  might  have  ruled  worlds  of  crouching  French- 
men, or  supple  Italians,  or  formal  Spaniards ;  but  its  glances  only  roused 
the  native  courage  of  the  stern  Englishman.  — Lay  not  on  poor  sinful  man, 
whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  the  blame  that  he  falls,  when  Heaven  never 
gave  him  strength  of  nerves  to  stand !  The  weak  rider  is  thrown  by  his 
unruly  horse,  and  trampled  to  death  —  the  strongest  man,  the  best  cavalier, 
springs  to  the  empty  saddle,  and  uses  bit  and  spur  till  the  fiery  steed  knows 
its  master.  Who  blames  him,  who,  mounted  aloft,  rides  triumphantly 
amongst  the  people,  for  having  succeeded,  where  the  unskilful  anu  feeble 
fell  and  died?  Verily  he  hath  his. reward:  Then,  what  is  that  piece  of 
painted  canvass  to  me  more  than  others?  No ;  let  him  show  to  others  the 
reproaches  of  that  cold,  calm  face,  that  proud  yet  complaining  eye :  Those 
who  have  acted  on  higher  respects  have  no  cause  to  start  at  painted  shadows. 
Not  wealth  nor  power  brought  me  from  my  obscurity.  The  oppressed  con- 
sciences, the  injured  liberties  of  England,  were  the  banner  that  I  followed." 

He  raised  his  voice  so  high,  as  if  pleading  in  his  own  defence  before  some 
tribunal,  that  Pearson,  the  officer  in  attendance,  looked  into  the  apartment ; 
and  observing  his  master,  with  his  eyes  kindling,  his  arm  extended,  his  foot 
advanced,  and  his  voice  raised,  like  a  ^neral  in  the  act  of  commanding 
the  advance  of  his  army,  he  instantly  withdrew. 
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^It  WM  other  than  selfish  regards  that  drew  me  forth  to  action,"  con- 
tinoed  Cromwell,  **  and  I  dare  the  world  —  ay,  living  or  dead  I  cliallenge  -^ 
to  assert  that  I  armed  for  a  private  cause,  or  as  a  means  of  enlarging  my 
fortunes.  Neither  was  there  a  trooper  in  the  regiment  who  came  there  witn 
less  of  personal  ill  will  to  yonder  unhappy" 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and  a  gentlewoman 
entered,  who,  from  her  resemblance  to  the  General,  although  her  features 
were  soft  and  feminine,  might  be  immediately  recognised  as  his  daughter. 
She  walked  up  to  Cromwell,  gently  but  firmly  passed  her  arm  through  his, 
and  said  to  him  in  a  persuasive  tone,  ''Father,  this  is  not  well — you  have 
promised  me  this  should  not  happen/' 

The  General  hung  down  his  head,  like  one  who  was  either  ashamed  of 
the  passioD  to  which  he  bad  given  way,  or  of  the  infiuence  which  was  exei^ 
eised  over  him.  He  yielded,  however,  to  the  affectionate  impulse,  and  left 
the  apartment^  without  again  turning  his  head  towards  the  portrait  which 
had  so  much  afiTected  him,  or  looking  towards  Wildrako,  who  remained 
fixed  in  astonishment. 
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Doctar.^Oo  to,  go  to,— Too  hav*  known  what  jou  thoald  not 

Macutb. 

WiLDRAKE  was  left  in  the  cabinet,  as  we  have  said,  astonished  and  alone. 
It  was  often  noised  about,  that  Cromwell,  the  deep  and  sagacious  statesman, 
the  calm  and  intrepid  commander,  he  who  had  overcome  such  difficulties, 
and  ascended  to  such  heights,  that  he  seemed  already  to  bestride  the  land 
which  he  had  conquered,  had,  like  many  other  men  of  great  genius,  a  con- 
stitutional taint  of  melancholy,  which  sometimes  displayed  itself  both  in 
words  and  actions  and  had  been  first  observed  in  that  sudden  and  striking 
change,  when,  al^ndoning  entirely  the  dissolute  freaks  of  his  youth,  he 
embraced  a  very  strict  course  of  religious  observances,  which,  upon  some 
occasions,  he  seemed  to  consider  as  bringing  him  into  more  near  and  close 
contact  with  the  spiritual  world.  This  extraordinary  man  is  said  some- 
time*,  during  that  period  of  his  life,  to  have  ^ven  way  to  spiritual  delu- 
fiuna,  or,  as  he  himself  conceived  them,  prophetic  inspirations  of  approach- 
ing grandeur,  and  of  strange,  deep,  and  mysterious  agencies,  in  which  he 
was  ia  future  to  be  engaged,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  younger  years  bad 
been  marked  by  fits  of  exuberant  and  excessive  frolic  and  debaucheries. 
Something  of  this  kind  seemed  to  explain  the  ebullition  of  passion  which 
he  had  now  manifested. 

With  wonder  at  what  he  had  witnessed,  Wildrake  felt  some  anxiety  on 
his  own  account.  Though  not  the  most  reflecting  of  mortals,  he  had  sense 
enough  to  know,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  be  a  witness  of  the  infirmities  of 
men  high  in  power ;  and  he  was  left  so  long  by  himself,  as  induced  him  to 
entertain  some  secret  doubts,  whether  the  General  might  not  be  tempted  to 
take  means  of  confining  or  removing  a  witness,  who  had  seen  him  lowered, 
as  it  seemed,  by  the  suggestions  of  his  own  conscience,  beneath  that  lofty 
flight,  which,  in  generaJVhe  affected  to  sustain  above  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
luntiry  world. 

In  'this,  however,  he  wronged  Cromwell,  who  was  free  either  from  an 
extreme  degree  of  jealous  suspicion,  or  from  any  thing  which  approached 
towards  blood-thirstiness.  Pearson  appeared,  after  a  lapse  of  about  an 
boar,  and,  intimating  to  Wildrake  that  he  was  to  follow,  conducted  him 
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^into  a  distaDt  apartment,  in  which  he  found  the  General  seated  on  a  low 
couch.  HiH  daughter  was  in  the  apartment,  but  remained  at  some  distance, 
apparently  busied  with  some  female  needle-work,  and  scarce  turned  her 
bead  as  Pearson  and  Wildrake  entered. 

At  a  sign  from  the  Lord-General,  Wildrake  approached  him  as  before. 
"Comrade,"  he  said,  '*your  old  friends  the  cavaliers  look  on  me  as  their 
enemy,  and  conduct  themselves  towards  mo  as  if  they  desired  to  make  me 
such.  I  profess  they  are  labouring  to  their  own  prejudice ;  for  I  regard, 
and  have  ever  regarded  them,  as  honest  and  honourable  fools,  who  were 
silly  enough  to  run  their  necks  into  nooses  and  their  heads  against  stone- 
walls, that  a  man  called  Stewart,  and  no  other,  should  be  king  over  them. 
Fools  I  are  there  no  words  made  of  letters  that  would  sound  as  well  as 
Charles  Stewart,  with  that  magic  title  beside  them  ?  Why,  the  word  King 
is  like  a  lighted  lamp,  that  throws  the  same  bright  gilding  upon  any  com- 
bination of  the  alphabet,  and  yet  you  must  shed  your  blood  for  a  name  I 
But  thou,  for  thy  part,  shalt  have  no  wrong  from  me.  Ilere  is  an  order, 
well  warranted,  to  clear  the  Lodge  at  Woodstock,  and  abandon  it  to  thy 
master's  keeping,  or  those  whom  he  shall  appoint.  He  will  have  his  uncle 
and  pretty  cousm  with  him,  doubtless.  Fare  thee  well  —  think  on  what  I 
told  thee.  They  say  beauty  is  a  loadstone  to  yonder  long  lad  thou  dost  wot 
of;  but  I  reckon  he  has  other  stars  at  present  to  direct  his  course  than 
bright  eyes  and  fair  hair.  Be  it  as  it  may,  thou  knowst  my  purpose — peer 
out,  peer  out ;  keep  a  constant  and  careful  look-out  on  every  ragged  patch 
that  wanders  by  hedge-row  or  lane  —  these  are  days  when  a  beggar's  cloak 
may  cover  a  king's  ransom.  There  are  some  broad  Portugal  pieces  for  thee 
— something  strange  to  thy  pouch,  I  ween. — Once  more,  think  on  what  thou 
hast  heard,  and,''  he  added,  in  a  lower  and  more  impressive  tone  of  voice, 
'* forget  what  thou  hast  seen.  My  service  to  thy  master;  —  and,  yet  once 
again,  remember  —  ^nd  forget." — Wildrake  made  his  obeisance,  and,  return- 
ing to  his  inn,  left  Windsor  with  all  possible  speed. 

It  was  afternoon  in  the  same  day  when  the  cavalier  rejoined  his  round- 
head friend,  who  was  anxiously  expecting  him  at  the  inn  in  Woodstock 
appointed  for  their  rendezvous. 

**  Where  hast  thou  been?  —  what  hast  thou  seen?  —  what  strange  uncer- 
tainty is  in  thy  looks? — and  why  dost  thou  not  answer  me?" 

*' Because,''  said  Wildrake,  laying  aside  his  riding  cloak  and  rapier,  ''yoa 
ask  so  many  questions  at  once.  A  man  has  but  one  tongue  to  answer  with, 
and  mine  is  well-nigh  glued  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth." 

"Will  drink  unloosen  it?"  said  the  Colonel;  "though  I  dare  say  thou 
hast  tried  that  spell  at  every  ale-house  on  the  road.  Call  for  what  thou 
wouldst  have,  man,  only  be  quick." 

"  Colonel  Everard,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  I  have  not  tasted  so  much  as  a 
cup  of  cold  water  this  day." 

*'  Then  thou  art  out  of  humour  for  that  reason,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "salve 
thy  sore  with  brandy,  if  thou  wilt,  but  leave  being  so  fantastic  and  unlike 
to  thyself,  as  thou  showest  in  this  silent  mood." 

"  Colonel  Everard,"  replied  the  cavalier,  very  gravely,  "  I  am  an  altered 
man." 

"  I  think  thou  dost  alter,"  said  Everard,  "  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
every  hour  of  the  day.  Come,  good  now,  tell  me,  hast  thou  seen  the 
General,  and  got  his  warrant  for  clearing  out  the  sequestrators  from  Wood- 
stock?" 

"  I  have  seen  the  devil,"  said  Wildrake,  "  and  have,  as  thou  say'st,  got  a 
warrant  from  him." 

"  Give  it  me  hastily,"  said  Everard,  catching  at  the  packet 

"Forgive  me,  Mark,"  said  Wildrake;  "  if  thou  knewest  the  purpose  with 

which  this  deed  is  granted — if  thou  knewest — ^what  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 

teJJ  thee  —  wh&t  manner  of  hopes  are  founded  on  tVi-j  «AQ«'^>ATi^  \\^  v  \dKi^ 
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thai  opinion  of  thee,  Mark  Eyerard,  that  thoo  wouldst  aa  soon  take  a  red« 
hot  horse-ahoe  from  the  anvil  with  thy  bare  hand,  as  receive  into  it  this  slip 
of  paper." 

**  Come,  come,"  said  Everard,  "  this  comes  of  some  of  your  exalted  ideas 
of  loyalty,  which,  excellent  within  certain  bounds,  drive  us  mnd  when 
encouraged  up  to  some  heights.  Do  not  think,  since  I  must  needs  speak 
plainly  with  thee,  that  I  see  without  sorrow  the  downfall  of  our  ancient 
monarchy,  and  the  substitution  of  another  form  of  government  in  its  stead; 
bat  ought  my  regret  for  the  past  to  prevent  my  acquiescing  and  aiding  in 
such  measures  as  are  likely  to  settle  the  future  ?  The  royal  cause  is  ruined, 
hadst  thoo  and  every  cavalier  in  England  sworn  the  contrary ;  ruined,  not 
to  rise  again — ^for  many  a  day  at  least.  The  Parliament,  so  often  draughted 
and  drained  of  those  who  were  courageous  enough  to  maintain  their  own 
freedom  of  opinion,  is  now  reduced  to  a  handful  of  statesmen,  who  have 
lost  the  respect  of  the  people,  from  the  length  of  time  during  which  they 
have  held  the  supreme  management  of  affairs.  They  cannot  stand  long 
unless  they  were  to  reduce  the  array ;  and  the  army,  late  servants,  are  now 
masters,  and  will  refuse  to  be  reduced.  They  know  their  strength,  and  that 
they  may  be  an  army  subsisting  on  pay  and  free  quarters  throughout  Eng- 
land as  long  as  they  will.  I  tell  thee,  Wildrake,  unless  we  look  to  the  only 
man  who  can  rule  and  manage  them,  we  may  expect  military  law  through- 
out the  land ;  and  I,  for  mine  own  part,  look  for  any  preservation  of  our 
privileges  that  may  be  vouchsafed  to  us,  only  through  tne  wittdom  and  for- 
bearance of  Cromwell.  Now  you  have  my  secret.  You  are  aware  that  I 
am  not  doing  the  best  I  would,  but  the  best  I  can.  I  wish — not  so  ardently 
as  thou,  perhaps — yet  I  do  wish  that  the  King  could  have  been  restored  on 
good  terms  of  composition,  safe  for  us  and  tot  himself.  And  now,  good 
Wildrake,  rebel  as  thou  thinkest'me,'make  me  no  worse  a  rebel  than  an 
unwilling  one.  God  knows,  I  never  laid  aside  love  and  reverence  to  the 
King,  even  in  drawing  my  sword  against  his  ill  advisers." 

"  Ah,  plague  on  you,"  said  Wildrake,  "  that  is  the  very  cant  of  it — that's 
what  you  all  say.  All  of  you  fought  against  the  King  in  pure  love  and 
loyalty,  and  not  otherwise.  However,  I  see  your  drift,  and  I  own  that  I 
like  it  better  than  I  expected.  The  army  is  your  bear  now,  and  old  Noll  is 
your  bearward;  and  you  are  like  a  country  constable,- who  makes  interest 
with  the  t>earward  that  he  may  prevent  him  from  letting  bruin  loose.  Well, 
there  may  come  a  day  when  the  sun  will  shine  on  our  side  of  the  fence,  and 
thereon  shall  you,  and  all  the  good  fair-weather  folks  who  love  the  stronger 
party,  come  and  make  common  cause  with  us." 

Without  much  attending  to  what  his  friend  said,  Colonel  Everard  care- 
fully studied  the  warrant  of  Cromwell.  "  It  is  bolder  and  more  peremptory 
than  I  expected,"  he  said.  "  The  General  must  feel  himself  strong,  when 
he  opposes  his  own  authority  so  directly  to  that  of  the  Council  of  State  and 
the  Parliament." 

'*  You  will  not  hesitate  to  act  upon  it  ?"  said  Wildrake. 

*"  That  I  certainly  will  not,"  answered  Everard  ;  *'  but  I  must  wait  till  I 
have  the  assistance  of  the  Mayor,  who,  I  think,  will  gladly  see  these  fellows 
ejected  from  the  Lodge.  I  must  not  go  altogether  upon  military  authority, 
if  possible."  Then,  stepping  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  he  despatched 
a  servant  of  the  house  in  quest  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  desiring  he  should 
be  made  acquainted  that  Cfolonel  Everard  desired  to  see  him  with  as  little 
loss  of  time  as  possible. 

*•  You  are  sure  he  will  come,  like  a  dog  at  a  whistle,"  said  Wildrake. 
"  The  word  captain,  or  colonel,  makes  the  fat  citizen  trot  in  these  days, 
when  one  sword  is  worth  fifty  corporation  charters.     But  there  are  dragoons 
yonder,  as  well  as  the  grim-faced  Knave  whom  I  frightened  the  olheT  e^eiv\Tv^ 
when  I  whowed  my  face  in  at  the  window,     Think'st  thou  the  kn&^OB  Ni'm 

b2 
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"  The  Generars  warrant  will  weigh  more  with  them  than  a  dosen  aets  of 
Parliament/'  said  Everard.  —  "  But  it  is  time  thou  eatest,  if  thou  hast  in 
truth  ridden  from  Windsor  hither  without  haiting." 

**I  care  not  about  it/'  said  Wildrake:  **I  tell  thee,  your  General  gave 
me  a  breakfast,  which,  I  think,  will  serve  me  one  while,  if  I  am  ever  able 
to  digest  it.  Bj  the  mass,  it  lay  so  heavy  on  my  conscience,  that  I  carried 
it  to  church  to  see  if  I  could  digest  it  there  with  my  other  sins.  But  not  a 
whit/' 

"  To  church  I — to  the  door  of  the  church,  thou  meanest,"  said  Everard. 
"  I  know  thy  way — thou  art  ever  wont  to  pull  thy  hat  off  reverently  at  the 
threshold ;  but  for  crossing  it,  that  day  seldom  comes/' 

**  Weil,"  replied  Wildrake,  **  and  if  I  do  pull  off  my  castor  and  kneel,  is 
it  not  seemly  to  show  the  same  respects  in  a  church  which  we  offer  in  a 
palace  ?  It  is  a  dainty  matter,  is  it  not,  to  see  your  Anabaptists,  and 
Brown ists,  and  the  rest  of  you,  gather  to  a  sermon  with  {is  little  ceremony 
as  hogs  to  a  trough !  But  here  comes  food,  and  now  for  a  grace,  if  I  can 
remember  one/' 

Everard  was  too  much  interested  about  the  fate  of  his  uncle  and  his  fair 
cousin,  and  the  prospect  of  restoring  them  to  their  quiet  home,  under  the 
protection  of  that  formidable  truncheon  which  was  already  regarded  as  the 
leading-staff  of  England,  to  remark,  that  certainly  a  great  alteration  bad 
taken  place  in  the  manners  and  outward  behaviour  at  least  of  his  com- 
panion. His  demeanour  frequently  evinced  a  sort  of  struggle  betwixt  old 
nabits  of  indulgence,  and  some  newly  formed  resolutions  of  abstinence ; 
and  it  was  almost  ludicrous  to  see  how  often  the  hand  of  the  neophyte 
directed  itself  naturally  to  a  large  black  leathern  jack,  which  contained  two 
double  flagons  of  strong  ale,  and  how  often,  diverted  from  its  purpose  by 
the  better  reflections  of  the  reformed  toper,  it  seized,  instead,  upon  a  large 
ewer  of  salubrious  and  pure  water. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  task  of  sobriety  was  not  yet  become 
easy,  and  that,  if  i£  had  the  recommendation  of  the  intellectual  portion  of 
the  party  who  had  resolved  upon  it,  the  outward  man  yielded  a  reluctant 
and  restive  compliance.  But  honest  Wildrake  had  been  dreadfully  frightened 
at  the  course  proposed  to  him  by  Cromwell,  and,  with  a  feelins  not  peculiar 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  had  formed  a  solemn  resolution  within  nis  own 
mind,  that,  if  he  came  off  safe  and  with  honour  from  this  dangerous  inter- 
view, he  would  show  his  sense  of  Heaven's  favour,  by  renouncing  some  of 
the  sins  which  most  easily  beset  him,  and  especially  that  of  intemperance^ 
to  which,  like  many  of  his  wild  compeers,  he  was  too  much  addicted. 

This  resolution,  or  vow,  was  partly  prudential  as  well  as  religious;  for  it 
occurred  to  him  as  very  possible,  that  some  matters  of  a  difficult  and  deli- 
cate nature  might  be  thrown  into  his  hands  at  the  present  emergency, 
during  the  conduct  of  which  it  would  be  fitting  for  him  to  act  by  some 
better  oracle  than  that  of  the  Bottle,  celebrated  by  Rabelais.  In  full  com- 
pliance with  this  prudent  determination,  he  touched  neither  the  ale  nor  the 
brandy  which  were  placed  before  him,  and  declined  peremptorily  the  sack 
with  which  his  friend  would  have  garnbhed  the  board.  Nevertheless,  just 
as  the  boy  removed  the  trenchers  and  napkins,  together  with  the  large 
black-jack  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  was  one  or  two  steps  on 
his  way  to  the  door,  the  sinewy  arm  of  the  cavalier,  which  seemed  to  elon- 

fate  itself  on  purpose,  (as  it  extended  far  beyond  the  folds  of  the  thread- 
are  jacket,)  arrested  the  progress  of  the  retiring  Ganymede,  and  seising 
on  the  black-jack,  conveyea  it  to  the  lips,  which  were  gently  breathing  forth 
the  aspiration,  **D — n — I  mean.  Heaven  forgive  me  —  we  are  poor  crea- 
tures of  clay — one  modest  sip  must  be  permitted  to  our  frailty." 
So  murmuring,  he  ^lued  the  huge  flagon  to  his  lips,  and  as  the  head  was 
MlowJjr  and  gradu&Uy  mclioed  backwards,  in  proport^ou  «a  il\^  ri^ht  hand 
elevated  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher,  EveraxdYiad  ^«.t  d^^\A  ^^i<^'OuKt  ^dai^ 
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drinker  and  the  cup  were  likely  to  part  nntil  the  whole  contents  of  the 
latter  had  been  transferred  to  the  person  of  the  former.  Roger  Wildrake 
stinted,  howerer,  when,  by  a  moderate  computation,  he  had  swallowed  at 
one  draught  about  a  ^uart  and  a  half. 

lie  then  replaced  it  on  the  salver,  fetched  a  long  breath  to  refresh  his 
lungs,  bade  the  boy  get  him  gone  with  the  rest  of  the  lic^uors,  in  a  tone 
which  inferred  some  dread  of  his  constancy,  and  then,  turning  to  his  friend 
Everard,  he  expatiated  in  praise  of  moderation,  obseryins,  that  the  mouthful 
which  he  had  just  taken  nad  been  of  more  service  to  him  than  if  he  had 
remained  quaffing  healths  at  table  for  four  hours  together. 

His  friend  made  no  reply,  but  could  not  help  bemfj  privately  of  opinion 
that  Wildrake's  temperance  had  done  as  much  execution  on  the  tankard  in 
his  single  draught,  as  some  more  moderate  topers  might  have  effected  if 
they  had  sat  sipping  for  an  evening.  But  the  subject  was  changed  by  the 
entrance  of  the  landlord,  who  came  to  announce  to  his  honour  Colonel 
Everard,  that  the  worshipful  Mayor  of  Woodstock,  with  the  Rev.  Master 
Holdenoagh,  were  come  to  wait  upon  him. 


H«re  w«  havtt  ona  head 
Opon  two  bodkt,— foar  Cwo-head«d  bullock 
b  bat  an  MM  to  aoch  a  prudify. 

Tboaa  two  have  bat  ooe  noaiiinc.  thoofht,  and  coonael: 
And  when  the  aingle  noddle  has  spoke  out. 
The  fimr  1h*  acrape  aaaent  to  it. 

Ou)  Plat. 

hx  the  goodly  form  of  the  honest  Mayor,  there  was  a  bustling  mixture  of 
importance  and  embarrassment,  like  the  deportment  of  a  man  who  was 
conscioua  that  he  had  an  important  part  to  act,  if  he  could  but  exactly  dis- 
cover what  that  part  was.  but  both  were  mingled  with  much  pleasure  at 
seeing  Everard,  and  he  frequently  repeated  his  welcomes  and  all-hails  before 
he  could  be  brought  to  attend  to  what  that  gentleman  said  in  reply. 

"  Good,  worthy  Colonel,  you  are  indeed  a  desirable  sight  to  Woodstock  at 
all  times,  being,  as  I  may  say,  almost  our  townsman,  as  you  have  dwelt  so 
much  and  so  long  at  the  palace.  Truly,  the  matter  begins  almost  to  pass 
my  wit,  though  i  have  transacted  the  affairs  of  this  trough  for  many  a 

long  day ;  and  yon  are  come  to  my  assistance  like,  like" 

"  Tanquam  Veua  ex  machina,  as  the  Ethnic  poet  hath  it,"  said  Master 
Holdenough,  "  although  I  do  not  often  quote  from  such  books.  —  Indeed, 
Master  Markham  Everard, — or  worthy  Colonel,  as  I  ought  rather  to  say — 
you  are  simply  the  most  welcome  man  who  has  come  to  Woodstock  since 
the  days  of  old  Ring  Harry." 

"I  had  some  business  with  vou,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  Colonel, 
addressing  the  Mayor ;  **  I  shall  oe  glad  if  it  should  so  happen  at  the  same 
time,  that  I  may  find  occasion  to  pleasure  vou  or  your  worthy  pastor." 

**  No  qnesUon  you  can  do  so,  good  sir  f^  interposed  Master  Holdenough ; 
"vou  have  the  heart,  sir,  and  yon  have  the  hand ;  and  we  are  much  in  want 
or  good  counsel,  and  that  from  a  man  of  action.  I  am  aware,  worthy  Colo- 
nel, that  yon  and  your  worthy  father  have  ever  borne  yourselves  in  these 
tarmoils  tike  men  of  a  truly  Christian  and  moderate  spirit,  striving  to  pour 
oil  into  the  wounds  of  the  land,  which  some  would  rub  witb  ^\lt\o\  BxA 

Epper ;  and  we  knowjoa  Are  faithful  children  of  that  chuToh  'W^VQ\i  11% 
IV  re&rmed  from  itg  papiBtioAl  And  prelatioal  tMieta." 
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"  My  good  and  reyerend  friend,"  said  E^erard,  "  I  respect  the  pietjr  and 
learning  of  many  of  your  teachers  ;  hut  I  am  also  for  liberty  of  conscience 
to  all  men.     I  neither  side  with  sectaries,  nor  do  I  desire  to  see  them  the 


object  of  suppression  by  violence." 
•*  Sir,  sir,"  said  the  Pr 


Presbyterian,  hastily,  "  all  this  hath  a  fair  soand  ; 
but  I  would  you  should  think  what  a  fine  country  and  church  we  are  like 
to  have  of  it,  amidst  the  errors,  blasphemies,  and  schisms,  which  are  daily 
introduced  into  the  church  and  kingdom  of  England,  so  that  worthy  Master 
Edwards,  in  his  Gangrcna,  declareth,  that  our  native  country  is  about  to 
become  the  very  sink  and  cess-pool  of  all  schisms,  heresies,  blasphemies, 
and  confusions,  as  the  army  of  Hannibal  was  said  to  be  the  refuse  of  all 
nations — CoUuvies  omnium  gentium.  —  Believe  me,  worthy  Colonel,  that 
they  of  the  Honourable  House  view  all  this  over  lightly,  and  with  the  wink- 
ing connivance  of  old  Eli.  These  instructors,  the  schismatics,  shoulder 
the  orthodox  ministers  out  of  their  pulpits,  thrust  themselves  into  families, 
and  break  up  the  peace  thereof,  stealing  away  men's  hearts  from  the 
established  faith." 

"  My  good  Master  Holdenough,"  replied  the  Colonel,  interrupting  the 
sealous  preacher,  **  there  is  ground  of  sorrow  for  all  these  unhappy  discords; 
and  I  hold  with  you,  that  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  present  time  have  raised 
men's  nfinds  at  once  above  sober-minded  and  sincere  religion,  and  above 
decorum  and  common  sense.  But  there  is  no  help  save  patience.  Enthu- 
siasm is  a  stream  that  may  foam  off  in  its  own  time,  whereas  it  is  sure  to 
bear  down  every  barrier  which  is  directly  opposed  to  it.  —  But  what  are 
these  schismatical  proceedings  to  our  present  purpose  ?" 

**  Why,  partly  this,  sir,"  said  Holdenough,  "  although  perhaps  you  may 
make  less  of  it  than  I  should  have  thought  before  we  met. — I  was  myself — 
I,  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  [he  added  consequentially,]  was  forcibly  expelled 
from  my  own  pulpit,  even  as  a  man  should  have  been  thrust  out  of  his  own 
house,  by  an  alien,  and  an  intruder — a  wolf,  who  was  not  at  the  trouble 
even  to  put  on  sheep's  clothing,  but  came  in  his  native  wolfish  attire  of 
buff  aild  bandalier,  and  held  forth  in  my  stead  to  the  people,  who  are  to  me 
as  a  flock  to  the  lawful  shepherd.  It  is  too  true,  sir  —  Master  Mayor  saw 
it,  and  strove  to  take  such  order  to  prevent  it  as  man  might,  though,"  turn- 
ing to  the  MayojTi  "  I  think  still  you  might  have  striven  a  little  more." 

*'Good  now,  good  Master  Holdenough,  do  not  let  us  go  back  on  that 
ouestion,"  said  the  Mayor.  **  Guy  of  Warwick,  or  Bevis  of  Hampton,  might 
ao  something  with  this  generation ;  but  truly,  they  are  too  many  and  too 
strong  for  the  Mayor  of  Woodstock." 

**  I  think  Master  Mayor  speaks  very  good  sense,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  if 
the  Independents  are  not  allowed  to  preach,  I  fear  me  they  will  not  fight  ;— 
and  then  if  you  were  to  have  another  rising  of  cavaliers  ?" 

"  There  are  worse  folks  may  rise  than  cavaliers,"  said  Holdenough. 

"How,  sir?"  replied  Colonel  Everard.  "Let  me  remind  you,  Master 
Holdenough,  that  is  no  safe  lanj^uage  in  the  present  state  of  the  nation." 

"  I  say,  said  the  Presbyterian,  "  there  are  worse  folk  may  rise  than 
cavaliers  :  and  I  will  prove  what  I  say.  The  devil  is  worse  than  the  worst 
cavalier  that  ever  drank  a  health,  or  swore  an  oath — and  the  devil  has  arisen 
at  Woodstock  Lodge !" 

"  Ay,  truly  hath  he,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  bodily  and  visibly,  in  figure  and 
form  —  An  awful  time  we  live  in  !" 

"Gentlemen,  I  really  know  not  how  I  am  to  understand  you,"  said  Everard. 

"  Why,  it  was  even  about  the  devil  we  came  to  speak  with  you,"  said 
the  Mayor ;  "  but  the  worthy  minister  is  always  so  hot  upon  the  sectaries" 

"Which  are   the  devil's   brats,  and  nearly  akin  to  him,"  said   Master 
Iloldenoiigh.    "  But  true  k  is,  that  the  growth  of  these  sects  has  brought  up 
iAe  Evil  One  even  upon  ioe^^^e  of  the  earth,  to  look  after  his  own  intereol^ 
wliere  he  Snda  it  moatlUl^gjy 
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''Master  Holdenoogh/'  said  the  Colonel,  "if  yon  speak  figuratively,  I 
have  already  told  yoa  that  I  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  skill  sufficient 
to  temper  these  religious  heats.  But  if  yoa  design  to  say  that  there  has 
been  an  actual  apparition  of  the  devil,  I  presume  to  think  that  you,  with 
your  doctrine  and  your  learning,  would  be  a  fitter  match  for  him  than  a 
soldier  like  me." 

"  Trae,  sir ;  and  I  have  that  confidence  in  the  commission  which  I  hold, 
that  I  would  take  the  field  against  the  foul  fiend  without  a  moment's  delay,'' 
said  Holdenough ;  "  but  the  place  in  which  he  hath  of  late  appeared,  beine 
Woodstock,  is  filled  with  those  dangerous  and  impious  persons,  of  whom  1 
have  been  but  now  complaining ;  and  though,  confident  in  my  own  resources, 
I  dare  venture  in  disputation  with  their  Great  Master  himself;  yet  without 
your  protection,  most  worthy  Colonel,  I  see  not  that  I  may  with  prudence 
trust  myself  with  the  tossing  and  goring  ox  Desborough,  or  the  bloody  and 
devouring  bear  Harrison,  or  the  cold  and  poisonous  snake  Bletson  —  all  of 
whom  are  now  at  the  Lodge,  doing  license  and  taking  spoil  as  they  think 
meet ;  aifd,  as  all  men  say,  the  devil  hath  come  to  make  a  fourth  with 
them." 

**  In  good  truth,  worthy  and  noble  sir,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  it  is  even  as 
Master  Holdenough  says — our  privileges  are  declared  void,  our  cattle  seised 
in  the  rerj  pastures.  They  talk  of  cutting  down  and  disparking  the  fair 
Chase,  which  has  been  so  long  the  pleasure  of  so  many  kings,  and  makinc 
Woodstock  of  as  little  note  as  any  paltry  village.  I  assure  you  we  heard 
of  your  arrival  with  joy,  and  wondered  at  your  keeping  yourself  so  close 
in  your  lodgings.  We  know  no  one  save  your  father  or  you,  that  are  like 
to  stand  the  poor  burgesses'  friend  in  this  extremity,  since  almost  all  the 
eentry  arouna  are  malignants,  and  under  sequestration.  We  trusty  there- 
tore,  you  will  make  strong  intercession  in  our  behalf." 

*•  dertainly,  Master  Mayor,"  said  the  Colonel,  who  saw  himself  with 
pleasure  anticipated ;  "  it  was  my  very  purpose  to  have  interfered  in  this 
matter ;  and  I  did  but  keep  myself  alone  until  I  should  be  furnished  with 
some  aathority  from  the  Lord-General." 

"  Powers  from  the  Lord-General  1"  said  the  Mayor,  thrusting  the  clergy- 
man with  his  elbow  —  "Dost  thou  hear  that? — What  cock  will  fight  thai 
cock  ?  —  We  shall  carry  it  now  over  their  necks,  and  Woodstock  shall  be 
brave  Woodstock  still  V^ 

*'  Keep  thine  elbow  from  my  side,  friend,"  said  Holdenough,  annoyed  by 
the  action  which  the  Mayor  had  suited  to  his  words ;  "  and  may  the  Lord 
send  that  Cromwell  prove  not  as  sharp  to  the  people  of  England  as  thy 
bones  against  my  person !  Yet  I  approve  that  we  should  use  his  authority 
to  stop  the  course  of  these  men's  proceedings." 

'*  Let  us  set  out,  then,"  said  Colonel  Everard ;  "  and  I  trust  we  shall  find 
the  gentlemen  reasonable  and  obedient" 

The  functionaries,  laic  and  clerical,  assented  vnth  much  joy;  and  the 
Colonel  required  and  received  Wildrake's  asjsistance  in  putting  on  his  cloak 
and  rapier,  as  if  he  had  been  the  dependent  whose  part  he  acted.  The 
cavalier  contrived,  however,  while  doing  him  these  menial  offices,  to  give  his 
friend  a  shrewd  pinch,  in  order  to  maintain  the  footing  of  secret  equality 
betwixt  them. 

The  Colonel  was  saluted,  as  they  passed  through  the  streets,  by  many  of 
the  anxious  inhabitants,  who  seemed  to  consider  his  intervention  as  affording 
the  only  chance  of  saving  their  fine  Park,  and  the  rights  of  the  corporation, 
as  well  as  of  individuals,  from  ruin  and  confiscation. 

As  they  entered  the  Park,  the  Colonel  asked  his  companions,  "  What  is 
this  you  say  of  apparitions  being  seen  amongst  them  ?" 

••Why,  ColoneV'  said  the  clergyman,  "you  know  youTOeVJ  l\i«L\,N'(wAr 
9lUic\L  yr%B  alwavB  baanted  f" 

"IbMre lived tberem bmj  a  dsj/'  said  tha  OoIomL;  "  ail41\swm  ttaJ^ 
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I  never  saw  the  least  si^  of  it,  although  idle  people  spoke  of  the  hoase  at 
they  do  of  all  old  mansions,  and  gave  the  apartments  ghosts  and  spectres 
to  nil  up  the  places  of  as  many  of  the  deceased  great,  as  had  ever  dwelt 
there." 

"  Nay,  but,  good  Colonel,"  said  the  clergyman,  **  I  trust  you  have  not 
reached  the  prevailing  sin  of  the  times,  and  become  indifferent  to  the 
testimony  in  favour  of  apparitions,  which  appears  so  conclusive  to  all  but 
atheists,  and  advocates  for  witches?" 

**  I  would  not  absolutely  disbelieve  what  is  so  generally  affirmed,"  said 
the  Colonel ;  **  but  my  reason  leads  me  to  doubt  most  of  the  stories  which  I 
have  heard  of  this  sort,  and  my  own  experience  never  went  to  confirm  any 
of  them." 

"  Ay,  but  trust  me,"  said  nddenough,  **  there  was  always  a  demon  of 
one  or  the  other  species  about  this  Woodstock.  Not  a  man  or  woman  in 
the  town  but  has  heard  stories  of  apparitions  in  the  forest,  or  about  the  old 
oastle.  Sometimes  it  is  a  pack  or  hounds,  that  sweep  along,  and  the 
whoops  and  halloos  of  the  huntsmen,  and  the  winding  of  horns  and  the 
galloping  of  horse,  which  is  heard  as  if  first  more  distant,  and  then  close 
around  you — and  then  anon  it  is  a  solitary  huntsman,  who  asks  if  you  can 
tell  him  which  way  the  stag  has  gone.  He  is  always  dressed  in  green  ;  but 
the  fashion  of  his  clothes  Is  some  five  hundred  years  old.  This  is  what  we 
call  Demon  Meridianum — the  noon-day  spectre." 

"  My  worthy  and  reverend  sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  have  lived  at  Wood- 
stock many  seasons,  and  have  traversed  the  Chase  at  all  hours.  Trust  me, 
what  you  hear  from  the  villagers  is  the  growth  of  their  idle  folly  and 
superstition." 

"Colonel,"  replied  Holdenough,  "a  negative  proves  nothing.  What 
signifies,  craving  your  pardon,  that  you  have  not  seen  anything,  be  it 
earthly  or  be  it  of  the  otter  world,  to  detract  from  the  evidence  of  a  score 
of  people  who  have?  —  And  besides,  there  is  the  Demon  Nocturnum  —  the 
being  that  walketh  by  night ;  he  has  been  among  these  Independents  and 
schismatics  last  night.  Ay,  Colonel,  you  may  stare;  but  it  is  even  so  — 
they  may  try  whether  he  will  mend  their  gifts,  as  they  profanely  call 
them,  of  exposition  and  prayer.  No,  sir,  I  trow,  to  master  the  foul  fiend 
there  goeth  some  competent  knowledge  of  theology,  and  an  acquaintance 
of  the  humane  letters,  ay,  and  a  regular  clerical  education  and  clerical 
ealling." 

"  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  the  efficacy  of  your 
qualifications  to  lay  the  devil ;  but  still  I  think  some  odd  mistake  has 
occasioned  this  confusion  amongst  them,  if  there  has  any  such  in  reality 
existed.  Desborough  is  a  blockhead,  to  be  sure ;  and  Harrison  is  fanatic 
enough  to  believe  anything.  But  there  is  Bletson,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
believes  nothing.  — What  do  you  know  of  this  matter,  good  Master 
Mayor?" 

**  In  sooth,  and  it  was  Master  Bletson  who  gave  the  first  alarm,"  replied 
the  magistrate;  "or,  at  least,  the  first  distinct  one.  You  see,  sir,  I  was  in 
bed  with  my  wife,  and  no  one  else ;  and  I  was  as  fast  asleep  as  a  man  can 
desire  to  be  at  two  hours  after  midnight,  when,  behold  you,  they  came 
knocking  at  my  bedroom  door,  to  tell  me  there  was  an  alarm  in  Woodstock, 
and  that  the  bell  of  the  Lodge  was  ringing  at  that  dead  hour  of  the  night 
as  hard  as  ever  it  rung  when  it  called  the  court  to  dinner." 

**  Well,  but  the  cause  of  this  alarm  ?"  said  the  Colonel. 

**  You  shall  hear,  worthy  Colonel,  you  shall  hear,"  answered  the  Mayor, 

waving  bis  hand  with  dignity;  fur  he  was  one  of  those  persons  who  will 

not  be  hurried  out  of  their  own  pace.     *'  So  Mrs.  Mayor  would  have  per- 

Buadod  me,  in  her  Jove  and  affection,  poor  wretch,  that  to  rise  at  such  an 

Aour  out  of  tuy  own  warm  bed,  was  like  to  brm^^  ot\  m'j  o\d  ^sc^m^lalnt  the 

Jambago,  aud  that  I  should  send  the  people  io  AideimtJkl^xkVXfiii. —  ^^^sst 
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man  Devil,  Mn.  Mayor,  said  I ;  —  I  beg  your  revereDce'8  pardon  for  using 
such  a  phrase  —  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  lie  a-bed  when  the  town  is  on 
fire,  and  the  cavaliers  up,  and  the  devil  to  pay ;  —  I  beg  pardon  asain, 
parson.  —  But  here  we  are  before  the  gate  of  the  Palace ;  will  it  not  pTeate 
you  to  enter  V 

"  I  would  first  hear  the  end  of  your  story/'  said  the  Colonel ;  "  that  if. 
Master  Mayor,  if  it  happens  to  have  an  end." 

**  Every  thing  hath  an  end/'  said  the  Mavor,  "  and  that  which  we  call  a 
padding  hath  two. — Your  worship  will  forgive  me  for  being  facetious.  ^ 
Where  was  I  ?— Oh,  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  put  on  m^  red  plush  breeches, 
with  the  blue  nether  stocks,  for  I  always  make  a  point  of  being  dressed 
suitably  to  my  dignity,  night  and  day,  summer  or  winter.  Colonel  l^verard ; 
and  I  took  the  Constable  along  with  me,  in  case  the  alarm  should  be  raised 
by  night-walkers  or  thieves,  and  called  up  worthy  Master  Holdenough  out 
of  his  bed,  in 'case  it  should  turn  out  to  be  the  devil.  And  so  I  thought  I 
was  provided  for  the  worst,  and  so  away  we  came ;  and,  by  and  by,  the 
soldiers  who  came  to  the  town  with  Master  Tomkins,  who  had  been  called 
to  arms,  came  marching  down  to  Woodstock  as  fast  as  their  feet  would 
carry  them ;  so  I  gave  our  people  the  sign  to  let  them  pass  us,  ai^d  out* 
march  us,  as  it  were,  and  this  for  a  twofold  reason." 

"  I  will  be  satisfied,"  interrupted  the  Colonel,  **  with  one  good  reason 
You  desired  the  red-coats  should  have  the  first  of  the  fray?" 

"  True,  sir,  very  true  ;  —  and  also  that  tney  should  have  the  last  of  it,  in 
respect  that  fighang  is  their  especial  business.  However,  we  came  on  at  a 
slow  pace,  as  men  who  are  determined  to  do  their  duty  without  fear  or 
favour,  when  suddenly  we  saw  something  white  haste  away  up  the  avenue 
towards  the  town,  when  six  of  our  constables  and  assistants  fled  at  once, 
as  conceiving  it  to  be  an  apparition  called  the  White  Woman  of  Wood- 
stock." 

**  Look  you  there,  Colonel,"  said  Master  Holdenough,  *'  I  told  you  there 
were  demons  of  more  kinds  than  one,  which  haunt  the  ancient  scenes  of 
royal  debauchery  and  cruelty." 

**  I  hope  you  stood  your  own  ground,  Master  Mayor?"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  I — ^yes — most  assuredly — that  is,  I  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  keep  my 
ground ;  but  the  town-clerk  and  I  retreated — retreated.  Colonel,  and  without 
confusion  or  dishonour,  and  took  post  behind  worthy  Master  Holdenough, 
who,  with  the  spirit  of  a  lion,  threw  himself  in  the  way  of  the  supposed 
spectre,  and  attacked  it  with  such  a  siserary  of  Latin  as  might  have  scared 
toe  devil  himself,  and  thereby  plainly  discovered  that  it  was  no  devil  at  all, 
nor  white  woman,  neither  woman  of  any  colour,  but  worshipful  Master 
Bletson,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  one  of  the  commissioners 
sent  hither  upon  this  unhappy  sequestration  of  the  Wood,  Chase,  and 
Lodge  of  Woodstock." 

'*  And  this  was  all  you  saw  of  the  demon  ?"  said  the  Colonel. 

*•  Truly,  yes,"  answered  the  Mayor ;  **  and  I  had  no  wish  to  see  more. 
However,  we  conveyed  Master  Bletson,  as  in  duty  bound,  back  to  the 
Lodge,  and  he  was  ever  maundering  by  the  way  how  that  he  met  a  party 
of  scarlet  devils  incarnate  marching  down  to  the  Lodge ;  but,  to  my  poor 
thinking,  it  must  have  been  the  Independent  dragoons  who  had  just 
passed  us." 

**  And  more  incarnate  devils  I  would  never  wish  to  see,"  said  Wildrake, 
who  could  remain  silent  no  longer.  His  voice,  so  suddenly  heard,  showed 
how  much  the  Mayor's  nerves  were  still  alarmed,  for  he  started  and  jumped 
aside  with  an  alacrity  of  which  no  one  would  at  first  sight  suppose  a  roan 
of  his  portly  dignity  to  have  been  capable.  Everard  imposed  sileuee  ow  Vi\% 
intrusive  attendant;  and,  desirous  to  bear  the  concluaion  of  lVv\%  %\.t^tv%% 
•tory,  requetteJ  the  Mayor  to  tell  bim  bow  the  matter  ended,  aud  ^\ie\2n«& 
ttsj-  stopped  tto  Muppoiod  spectre. 
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"  Truly,  worthy  sir,"  said  the  Mayor,  **  Master  Holdenough  was  quite 
venturous  upon  confronting,  as  it  were,  the  devil,  and  compelling  him  to 
appear  under  the  real  form  of  Master  Joshua  Bletson,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Littlefaith." 

**  In  sooth.  Master  Mayor,"  said  the  divine,  '*  I  were  strangely  ignorant 
of  my  own  commission  and  its  immunities,  if  I  were  to  value  opposing  my- 
self to  Satan,  or  any  Independent  in  his  likeness,  all  of  whom,  in  the  name 
of  Him  I  serve,  I  do  deffy  spit  at,  and  trample  under  my  feet ;  and  because 
Master  Mayor  is  something  tedious,  I  will  briefly  inform  yoyr  honour  that 
we  saw  little  of  the  Enemy  that  night,  save  what  Master  Bletson  said  in 
the  first  feeling  of  his  terrors,  and  save  what  we  might  collect  from  the  die- 
ordered  appearance  of  the  Honourable  Colonel  Desborough  and  Miyor- 
General  Ilarrison." 

"  And  what  plight  were  they  in,  I  pray  you  ?"  demanded  the  Colonel. 

"  Why,  M'ortny  sir,  every  one  might  see  with  half  an  eye  that  they  had 
been  engaged  in  a  fight  wherein  they  had  not  been  honoured  with  perfect 
victory ;  seeing  that  General  Harrison  was  stalking  up  and  down  the  par- 
lour, with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  talking  to  himself,  his  doublet  un- 
buttoned, his  points  untrussed,  his  garters  loose,  and  like  to  throw  him 
down  as  he  now  and  then  trode  on  them,  and  gaping  and  grinnine  like  a 
mad  player.  And  yonder  sate  Dcsborouffh  with  a  dry  pottle  of  sack  before 
him,  which  he  had  just  emptied,  and  which,  though  toe  element  in  which 
he  trusted,  had  not  restored  him  sense  enough  to  speak,  or  courage  enough 
to  look  over  his  shoulder.  He  had  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  forsooth,  as  if  it 
would  of  itself  make  battle  against  the  Evil  One ;  but  I  peered  over  hie 
shoulder,  and,  alas !  the  good  gentleman  held  the  bottom  of  the  page  upper- 
most. It  was  as  if  one  of  your  musketeers,  noble  and  valued  sir,  were  to 
E resent  the  butt  of  his  piece  at  the  enemy  instead  of  the  muzzle  —  ha,  ha, 
a!  it  was  a  sight  to  judge  of  schismatics  by ;  both  in  point  of  head,  and 
in  point  of  heart,  in  point  of  skill,  and  in  point  of  courage.  Oh !  Colonel, 
then  was  the  time  to  see  the  true  character  of  an  authorised  pastor  of  souls 
Dver  those  unhappy  men,  who  leap  into  the  fold  without  due  and  legal 
authority,  and  will,  forsooth,  preach,  teach,  and  exhort,  and  blasphemously 
term  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  saltless  porridge  and  dry  chips ! 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  were  ready  to  meet  the  danger,  reverend  sir ;  but 
I  would  fain  know  of  what  nature  it  was,  and  from  whence  it  was  to  be 
apprehended  ?*' 

"  Was  it  for  me  to  make  such  inquiry  ?"  said  the  clergyman,  triumphantly. 
"Is  it  for  a  brave  soldier  to  number  his  enemies,  or  inquire  from  what 
quarter  they  are  to  come?  No,  sir,  I  was  there  with  match  lighted,  bullet 
in  my  mouth,  and  my  harquebuss  shouldered,  to  encounter  as  many  devils 
as  hell  could  pour  in,  were  thc^  countless  as  motes  in  the  sunbeam,  and 
although  they  came  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  The  Papists  talk  of 
the  temptation  of  St.  Anthony  —  pshaw !  let  them  double  all  the  myriads 
which  the  brain  of  a  crazy  Dutch  painter  hath  invented,  and  you  will  find 
a  poor  Presbyterian  divine — I  will  answer  for  one  at  least, — who,  not  in  his 
own  strength,  but  his  Master's,  will  receive  the  assault  in  such  sort,  that 
far  from  returning  against  him  as  against  yonder  poor  hound,  day  after  day, 
and  night  after  night,  he  will  at  once  pack  them  oflf  as  with  a  vengeance  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  Assyria!" 

"  Still,"  saia  the  Colonel,  "  I  pray  to  know  whether  you  saw  anything 
upon  which  to  exercise  your  pious  learning?" 

"  Saw  ?"  answered  the  divine  ;  "  no,  truly,  I  saw  nothing,  nor  did^  look 

for  anything.     Thieves  will  not  attack  well-armed  travellers,  nor  will  devils 

or  evil  spirits  come  against  one  who  bears  in  his  bosom  the  word  of  truth. 

In  the  very  1/tnguage  in  which  it  was  first  dictated.     No,  sir,  they  shun  a 

divine  who  can  understand  the  holy  text,  as  a  citm  \%  Mi^\A\ftv^mdft  of 

«  sun  loaded  with  li«i]«hot" 
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They  had  walked  a  little  way  back  upon  their  road,  to  ^ve  time  for  this  . 
conTersation ;  and  the  Colonel,  perceiving  it  was  about  to  lead  to  no  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  real  cause  oT  alarm  on  the  preceding  night, 
tamed  round,  and  observing  it  was  time  they  should  go  to  the  Lodge,  began 
to  moTe  in  that  direction  with  his  three  companions. 

It  had  now  become  dark,  and  the  towers  of  Woodstock  arose  hi^h  above 
the  ambrageous  shroud  which  the  forest  spread  around  the  ancient  and 
venerable  mansion.  From  one  of  the  highest  turrets,  which  could  still  be 
distingiiishcd  as  it  rose  against  the  clear  blue  sky,  there  gleamed  a  light 
like  that  of  a  candle  within  the  building.  The  Mayor  stopt  short,  and 
catching  &8t  hold  of  the  divine,  and  then  of  Colonel  Everard,  exclaimed, 
in  a  trembling  and  hasty,  but  suppressed  tone, 

••  Do  you  see  yonder  light  V 

**  Ay,  marry  do  I,"  said  Colonel  Everard ;  **  and  what  does  that  matter? 
— a  light  in  a  garret-room  of  such  an  old  mansion  as  Woodstock  is  no  sub- 
ject of  wonder,  I  trow." 

**  But  a  light  from  Rosamond's  Tower  is  surely  so,"  said  the  Mayor. 

"True,"  said  the  Colonel,  something  sarprised,  when,  after  a  careful 
examination,  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  worthy  magistrate's  conjecture 
was  ri^ht.  "  That  is  indeed  Rosamond's  Tower ;  and  as  the  drawbridge 
by  which  it  was  accessible  has  been  destroyed  for  centuries,  it  is  hard  to 
■ay  what  ehance  could  have  lighted  a  lamp  in  such  an  inaccessible  place." 

**  That  light  bums  with  no  earthly  fuel,  said  the  Mayor ;  "  neither  from 
whale  nor  oliye  oil,  nor  bees-wax,  nor  mutton-suet  either.  I  dealt  in  these 
eommodities.  Colonel,  before  I  went  into  my  present  line ;  and  I  can  assure 
yon  I  could  distinguish  the  sort  of  light  they  give,  one  from  another,  at  a 
greater  distance  than  yonder  turret — Look  you,  that  is  no  earthly  flame. — 
See  you  not  something  blue  and  reddish  upon  the  edges  ?  —  that  bodes  full 
well  where  it  comes  from.  —  Colonel,  in  my  opinion  we  had  better  go  back 
to  sup  at  the  town,  and  leave  the  Devil  ana  the  red-coats  to  settle  tlieir 
matters  together  for  to-night ;  and  then  when  we  come  back  the  next  morn- 
ing, we  will  have  a  pull  with  the  party  that  chances  to  keep  a-field." 

"  You  will  do  as  you  please.  Master  Mayor,"  said  Everard,  "  but  my  duty 
requires  me  that  I  should  see  the  Commissioners  to-night." 

**  And  mine  requires  me  to  see  the  foul  Fiend,"  said  Master  Iloldenough, 
*'  if  he  dare  make  himself  visible  to  me.  I  wonder  not  that,  knowing  who 
is  approaching,  he  betakes  himself  to  the  very  citadel,  the  inner  and  the 
Ust  defences  of  this  ancient  and  haunted  mansion.  lie  is  dainty,  I  warrant 
you,  and  must  dwell  where  is  a  relish  of  luxury  and  murder  about  the  walls 
of  his  chamber.  In  yonder  turret  sinned  Rosamond,  and  in  yonder  turret 
the  suffered ;  and  there  she  sits,  or  more  Iikely>  the  Enemy  in  her  shape, 
as  I  have  heard  true  men  of  Woodstock  tell.  I  wait  on  you,  good  Colonel 
—  Master  Mayor  will  do  as  he  pleases.  The  strong  man  hath  fortified 
Himself  in  bis  dwelling-house,  but  lo,  there  cometh  another  stronger  than 
he." 

"  For  me."  said  the  Mayor,  **  who  am  as  unlearned  as  I  am  unwarlike,  I 
will  not  eneage  either  with  the  Powers  of  the  Earth,  or  the  Prince  of  the 
Powers  of  the  Air,  and  I  would  we  were  again  at  Woodstock  ;  —  and  hark 
ye,  §ood  fellow,"  slapping  Wildrake  on  the  shoulder,  "  I  will  bestow  on  thee 
a  shilling  wet  and  a  shilling  dry  if  thou  wilt  go  back  with  me." 

**  Gadsookers,  Master  Mayor,"  said  Wildrake,  neither  flattered  by  the 
magistrate's  familiarity  of  address,  nor  captivated  by  his  munificence  — 
**  I  wonder  who  the  devil  made  you  and  me  fellows  ?  and,  besides,  do  you 
think  I  would  go  back  to  Woodstock  with  your  worshipful  cods-head,  when, 
by  gr>od  management,  I  may  get  a  peep  of  fair  Rosamond,  and  see  whether 
she  was  that  choice  and  iDcompamble  piece  of  ware,  which  the  NVotV^  VvA 
been  t»>Id  of  hjr  rhymers  and  ballad-makera  V 
^Speak  y-w  JigbtJjraad  w&atoDly,  friend,"  said  the  diVine ;  "  ^^  w^  Xft 
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sesist  the  dovil  that  he  may  flee  from  us,  and  not  to  tamper  with  him,  or 
cuter  into  bis  counsels,  or  traffic  with  the  merchandise  of  his  great  Vanity 
Fair." 

*•  Mind  what  the  good  man  says,  Wildrake,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  and  take 
heed  another  time  how  thou  dost  suffer  thy  wit  to  outrun  discretion." 

*'I  am  beholden  to  the  reverend  gentleman  for  his  advice,"  answered 
Wildrake,^upon  whose  tongue  it  was  difficult  io  impose  any  curb  whatever, 
even  when  his  own  safety  rendered  it  most  desirable.  "But,  gadzookers, 
let  him  have  had  what  experience  he  will  in  fighting  with  the  Devil,  he 
never  saw  one  so  black  as  I  had  a  tussle  with — not  a  hundred  years  ago." 

**  IIow,  friend,"  said  the  clergyman,  who  understood  every  thin^  literallT 
when  apparitions  were  mentioned,  *'  have  you  had  so  late  a  visitation  of 
Satan  ?  Relieve  me,  then,  that  I  wonder  why  thou  darest  ifi  entertain  his 
name  so  often  and  so  lightly,  as  I  see  thou  dost  use  it  in  thy  ordinary  dis- 
course.   But  when  and  where  didst  thou  see  the  Evil  One  ?"    , 

Everard  hastily  interposed,  lest  by  something  yet  more  strongly  alluding 
to  Cromwell,  his  imprudent  squire  should,  in  mere  wantonness,  betray  his 
interview  with  the  General.  "  The  young  man  raves,"  he  said, "  of  a  dream 
which  he  had  the  other  nighty  when  he  and  I  slept  together  in  Victor  Lee's 
chamber,  belonging  to  the  Ranger's  apartments  at  the  Lodge." 

**  Thanks  for  help  at  a  pinch,  ^oca 'patron,"  said  Wildrake,  whispering 
into  Everard's  ear,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  shake  him  off, — "  a  fib  never 
failed  a  fanatic." 

*'  You,  also,  spoke  something  too  lightly  of  these  matters,  considering  the 
work  which  we  have  in  hand,  worthy  Colonel,"  said  the  Presbyterian  divine. 
"  Believe  me,  the  youns  man,  thy  servant,  was  more  likely  to  see  visions 
than  to  dream  merely  idle  dreams  in  that  apartment ;  for  I  have  always 
heard,  that,  next  to  Rosamond's  Tower,  in  which,  as  I  said,  she  played  the 
wanton,  and  was  afterwards  poisoned  by  Queen  Eleanor,  Victor  Lee's 
chamber  was  the  place  in  the  Lodge  of  Woodstock  more  peculiarly  the 
haunt  of  evil  spirits. — I  pray  you,  young  man,  tell  me  this  dream  or  vision 
of  yours." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  sir,"  said  Wildrake  —  then  addressing  his  patron, 
who  began  to  interfere,  he  said,  **  Tush,  sir,  you  have  had  the  discourse  for 
an  hour,  and  why  should  not  I  hold  forth  in  my  turn  ?  By  tliis  darkness, 
if  you  keep  mo  silent  any  longer,  I  will  turn  Independent  preacher,  and 
stand  up  in  your  despite  for  the  freedom  of  private  judgment.  —  And  so, 
reverend  sir,!  was  dreaming  of  a  carnal  divertisenient  called  a  bull-baiting; 
and  methou^ht  they  were  venturing  dogs  at  head,  as  merrily  as  e'er  I  saw 
them  at  Tutbury  bull-running ;  and  methought  I  heard  some  one  say,  there 
was  the  Devil  come  to  have  a  sight  of  the  bull-ring.  Well,  I  thought  that, 
gadswoons,  I  would  have  a  peep  at  his  Infernal  Majesty.  So  I  looked,  and 
there  was  a  butcher  in  greasy  woollen,  with  his  steel  by  his  side ;  but  he  was 
none  of  the  Devil.  And  there  was  a  drunken  cavalier,  with  his  mouth  full 
of  oaths,  and  his  stomach  full  of  emptiness,  and  a  gold-laced  waintcoat  in  a 
very  dilapidated  condition,  and  a  ragged  hut,  with  a  piece  of  a  feather  in  it ; 
and  he  was  non^  of  the  Devil  neither.  And  here  was  a  miller,  his  hands 
dusty  with  meal,  and  every  atom  of  it  stolen ;  and  there  was  a  vintner,  his 
green  apron  stained  with  wine,  and  every  drop  of  it  sophisticated ;  but 
neither  was  the  old  gentleman  I  looked  for  to  be  detected  among  those 
artisans  of  iniquity.  At  length,  sir,  1  saw  a  grave  person  with  cropped 
hair,  a  pair  of  longish  and  projecting  ears,  a  bund  as  broad  as  a  Klobbering 
bib  undor  his  chin,  a  brown  coat  surmounted  by  a  (xeneva  cloak,  and  I  had 
old  Nijholiis  at  once  in  his  genuine  paraphernalia,  by ." 

"  Shame,  shame !"  said  Colonel  Everard.     "  What!  behave  thus  to  an  oil 
gentlewan  and  a  divine  I" 
"Nay,  let  him  proceed,"  said  the  mimstcT,  w\lVv  ^rfect  equanimity :  *•  if 
thj  friend,  orBeoretarjf  is  gibing,  I  mustVi«v«  \fi«a  ^«t\AAiiQft  ^^-MiXaAA^xMA 
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mj  profession,  if  I  could  not  bear  an  idle  jest,  and  forgive  him  who  makes 
it.'  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Enemy  has  really  presented  himself  to 
the  voung  man  in  sach  a  guise  as  he  intimates,  wherefore  should  we  bo  sur- 
prised that  he,  who  can  take  upon  him  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light,  should 
De  able  to  assume  that  of  a  frail  and  peaceable  mortal,  whose  spiritual  call- 
ing and  profession  ought,  indeed,  to  induce  him  to  make  his  life  an  example 
to  others:  but  whose  conduct,  nevertheless,  such  is  the  imperfection  of  our 
unassisted  nature,  sometimes  rather  presents  us  with  a  warning  of  what  we 
should  shun  ?" 

•*  Now,  by  the  mass, -honest  domine  —  I  mean  reverend  sir — I  crave  you 
a  thousand  pardons,'' said  Wildrake,  penetrated  by  the  quietness  and  patience 
of  the  presbyter's  rebuke.  "By  St.  George,  if  quiet  patience  will  do  it, 
tboQ  art  fit  to  play  a  game  at  foils  with  the  Devil  himself,  and  I  would  be 
contented  to  hold  stakes." 

As  he  concluded  an  apolo^,  which  was  certainly  not  uncalled  for,  and 
teemed  to  be  received  io  pcnectly  good  part,  they  approached  so  close  to 
the  exterior  door  of  the  Loage,  that  tney  were  challenged  with  the  emphatic 
Siandt  by  a  sentinel  who  mounted  guard  there.  Colonel'  Everard  replied, 
A  friend;  and  the  sentinel  repeating  his  command,  "Stand,  friend,'^  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  corporal  of  the  gpard.  The  corporal  came  forth,  ana  at 
the  same  time  turned  out  his  guara.  Colonel  Everard  gave  his  name  and 
designation,  as  well  as  those  of  his  companions,  on  which  the  corporal  said, 
**  he  doubted  not  there  would  be  orders  for  his  instant  admission ;  but,  in  the 
first  place.  Master  Tomkins  must  be  consulted,  that  he  might  learn  their 
honours'  mind." 

**  llow,  sir !"  said  the  Colonel,  "  do  vou,  knowing  who  I  am,  presume  to 
keep  me  on  the  outside  of  your  post  ?'^ 

**  Not  if  your  honour  pleases  to  enter,"  said  the  corporal,  "  and  undertakes 
to  be  my  warranty ;  but  such  are  the  orders  of  my  post." 

"  Nay,  then,  do  your  duty,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  but  are  the  cavaliers  up, 
or  what  is  the  matter,  that  you  keep  so  close  and  strict  a  watch  ?" 

The  fellow  gave  no  distinct  answer,  but  muttered  between  his  mustaches 
•omething  about  the  Enemy,  and  the  roaring  Lion  who  gocth  about  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour.  Presently  afterwards  Tomkins  appeared,  followed 
by  two  ^servants,  bearing  lights  in  great  standing  brass  candlesticks.  Thev 
marched  before  Colonel  Everard  and  his  party,  keeping  as  close  to  each 
other  an  two  cloves  of  the  same  orange,  and  starting  from  time  to  time  ;  and 
thuddering  as  they  passed  through  sundry  intricate  passaf^s,  they  led  up  a 
large  and  ample  wooden  staircase,  the  banisters,  rail,  and  lining  of  which  were 
executed  in  olack  oak,  and  finally  into  a  long  saloon,  or  parlour,  where 
there  was  a  prodigious  fire,  and  about  twelve  candles  of  tne  largest  size 
diitribated  in  sconces  against  the  wall.  There  were  seated  the  Commis- 
noners,  who  now  held  in  their  power  the  ancient  mansion  and  royal  domain 
tf  Woodstock. 


*^^v:o^^^ 
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Cl)a|itrr  tl)t  ^lintntji. 

Th«  bloodf  bear,  m  indapendeiit  bettC, 
Unlick'd  to  fomn,  in  gruam  hit  hate  ezpnai'd  — 

Next  him  the  boflEbon  ape,  as  atheists  use, 
Mimicii'd  all  sects,  and  had  his  own  to  choose. 

Hum  AHJ»  PAHnmu 

Tks  BtroDg  light  in  the  parlour  which  we  have  described,  serred  to  enable 
Everard  eaeny  to  recogDiee  bis  acquaintances,  Desboroneh,  Harrison,  and 
Bletson,  who  had  assembled  round  an  oak  table  of  laree  dimensions,  placed 
near  the  blazing  chimney,  on  which  were  arranged  wine,  and  ale,  and 
materials  for  smoking,  then  the  general  indulgence  of  the  time.  There  was 
a  species  of  movable  cupboard  set  betwixt  the  table  and  the  door,  cal- 
culated originally  for  a  display  of  plate  upon  grand  occasions,  but  at  pre- 
sent only  used  as  a  screen ;  which  purpose  it  served  so  effectually,  that,  ere 
be  had  coasted  around  it,  Everard  heard  the  following  fragment  of  whas 
Desborou^h  was  saying,  in  his  strong  coarse  Voice :  —  "  Sent  him  to  share 
with  us,  I'se  warrant  ve  —  It  was  fuways  his  Excellency  my  brother-in- 
law's  way  —  if  he  made  a  treat  for  five  friends,  he  would  invite  more  than 
the  table  could  hold — I  have  known  him  ask  three  men  to  eat  two  eggs." 

*'  Hush,  hush,''  said  Bletoon  ;  and  the  servants,  making  their  appearance 
from  behind  the  tall  cupboard,  announced  Colonel  Everard.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  have  a  description  of  the  party  into  which 
he  now  entered. 

Desborough  was  a  stout,  bull-necked  man,  of  middle-size,  with  heaiy 
Tulgar  features,  grizzled  bushy  eyebrows,  and  walleyes.  The  flourish  of  his 
powerful  relative's  fortunes  had  burst  forth  in  the  finery  of  his  dress,  which 
was  much  more  ornamented  than  was  usual  among  the  roundheads.  There 
was  embroidery  on  his  cloak,  and  lace  upon  his  band  ;  his  hat  displayed  a 
feather  with  a  golden  clasp,  and  all  his  habiliments  were  those  of  a  cavalier, 
or  follower  of  the  court,  rather  than  the  plain  dress  of  a  parliamentarian 
officer.  But,  Heaven  knows,  there  was  little  of  courtlike  grace  or  dignity 
in  the  person  or  demeanour  of  the  individual,  who  became  his  fine  suit  au 
the  hog  on  the  sign-post  does  his  gilded  armour.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
positively  deformed,  or  misshaped,  for,  taken  in  detail,  the  figure  was  well 
enough.  But  his  limbs  seemed  to  act  upon  different  and  contradictors 
principles.  They  were  not,  as  the  play  says,  in  a  concatenation-  aocoro- 
ingly ;  —  the  right  hand  moved  as  it  it  were  upon  bad  terms  with  the  left, 
and  the  leg»  showed  an  inclination  to  foot  it  in  different  and  opposite  direo- 
tions.  In  short,  to  use  an  extravagant  comparison,  the  members  of  Colonel 
Desborough  seemed  rather  to  resemble  the  disputatious  representatives  of  a 
federative  congress,  than  the  well-ordered  union  of  the  orders  of  the  state, 
in  a  firm  and  well-compacted  monarchy,  where  each  holds  his  own  place, 
and  all  obey  the  dictates  of  a  common  head. 

General  Harrison,  the  second  of  the  Commissioners,  was  a  tall,  thin, 
middle-aged  man,  who  had  risen  into  his  high  situation  in  the  army,  and 
his  intimacy  with  Cromwell,  by  his  dauntless  courage  in  the  field,  and  the 
popularity  be  had  acauired  by  his  exalted  enthusiasm  amongst  the  military 
saints,  sectaries,  and  independents,  who  composed  the  strength  of  the  exist- 
ing army.  Harrison  was  of  mean  extraction,  and  bred  up  to  his  father's 
employment  of  a  butcher.  Nevertheless,  his  appearance,  though,  coarse, 
wns  not  yuJ^r,  like  that  of  Desborough,  who  haa  so  much  the  advantage 
of  him  in  birth  and  education.  He  had  a  mascuUtve  Vi«\^ht  and  strength 
of  £ifUTe,  was  well  made,  and  in  his  manneT  announc^^  «b  tq>i^  uuXiXMrj 
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character,  which  might  be  feared,  but  coald  not  easily  become  the  ol^ect 
of  contempt  or  ridicule.  Ilis  aquiline  nose  and  dark  black  eyes  set  off  to 
tome  advantage  a  countenance  otherwise  irregular,  and  the  wild  enthusiasm 
that  sometimes  sparkled  in  them  as  he  dilated  on  his  opinions  to  others,  and 
often  seemed  to  slumber  under  his  long  dark  eyelashes  as  he  mused  upon 
them  himself,  gave  something  strikingly  wild,  and  even  noble  to  his  aspect. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  those  who  were  called  Fifth-Monarchy 
men,  who,  going  even  beyond  the  general  fanaticism  of  the  age,  presump- 
tuously interpreted  the  Book  of  the  Revelations  after  their  own  fancies, 
considered  that  the  second  Advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  Millenium,  or 
reign  of  the  Saints  upon  earth,  was  close  at  hand,  and  that  they  themselves, 
illuminated,  as  they  believed,  with  the  power  of  foreseeing  these  approach- 
ing events,  were  the  chosen  instruments  for  the  establishment  of  the  New 
Reign,  or  Fiflh  Monarchy,  as  it  was  called,  and  were  fated  also  to  win  its 
honours,  whether  celestial  or  terrestrial. 

When  this  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  which  operated  like  a  partial  insanity, 
was  not  immeaiately  affecting  Harrison's  mind,  he  was  a  shrewd  worldly 
man,  and  a  good  soldier ;  one  who  missed  no  opportunity  of  mending  hi8 
fortune,  and  who,  in  expecting  the  exaltation  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  was, 
in  the  meanwhile,  a  ready  instrument  for  the  establishment  of  the  Lord- 
General's  supremacy.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  his  early  occupation,  and 
habits  of  indifference  to  pain  or  bloodshed  acquired  in  the  shambles,  to 
natural  disposition  and  want  of  feeling,  or,  finally,  to  the  awakened  charac- 
ter of  his  enthusiasm,  which  made  him  look  upon  those  who  opposed  him, 
as  opposing  the  Divine  will,  and  therefore  meriting  no  favour  or  mercy,  is 
not  easy  to  say ;  but  all  agreed,  that  after  a  victory,  or  the  successful  storm 
of  a  town,  Harrison  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  pitiless  men  in  Crom- 
weirs  army ;  always  urging  some  misapplied  text  to  authorize  the  con- 
tinued execution  of  the  fugitives,  and  sometimes  even  putting  to  death  those 
who  had  surrendered  themselves  prisoners.  It  was  said,  that  at  times  the 
recollection  of  some  of  those  cruelties  troubled  his  conscience,  and  dis- 
turbed the  dreams  of  beatification  in  which  his  imagination  indulged. 

When  Everard  entered  the  apartment,  this  true  representative  of  the 
fanatic  soldiers  of  the  day,  who  filled  those  ranks  and  regiments  which  Crom- 
well had  politically  kept  on  foot,  while  he  procured  the  reduction  of  those 
in  which  the  Presbyterian  interest  predominated,  was  seated  a  little  apart 
from  the  others,  his  legs  crossed,  and  stretched  out  at  length  towards  the 
fire,  bis  head  resting  on  his  elbow,  and  turned  upwards,  as  if  studying, 
with  the  most  profound  gravity,  the  half-seen  carving  of  the  Gothic  roof. 

Bletson  remains  to  be  mentioned,  who,  in  person  and  figure,  was  diame- 
trically different  from  the  other  two.  There  was  neither  foppery  nor 
slovenliness  in  his  exterior,  nor  had  he  any  marks  of  military  service  or 
rank  about  his  person.  A  small  walking  rapier  seemed  merely  worn  as  a 
badge  of  his  rank  as  a  gentleman,  without  his  hand  having  the  least  purpose 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  hilt,  or  his  eye  with  the  blade.  His  coun- 
tenance was  thin  and  acute,  marked  with  lines  which  thought  rather  than 
aee  had  traced  upon  it ;  and  a  habitual  sneer  on  his  countenance,  even, 
when  he  least  wished  to  express  contempt  on  his  features,  seemed  to  assure 
the  individual  addressed,  that  in  Bletson  he  conversed  with  a  person  of 
intellect  far  superior  to  his  own.  This  was  a  triumph  of  intellect  only, 
however ;  for  on  all  occasions  of  difference  respecting  speculative  opinions, 
and  indeed  on  all  controversies  whatsoever,  Bletson  avoided  the  ultimate 
ratio  of  blows  and  knocks. 

Yet  this  peaceful  gentleman  had  found  himself  obliged  to  serve  person- 
ally in  the  Parliamentary  armjr  at  t)io  commencement  of  the  C\yW^V«lT,  \\W 
happening  u alack Ujr  to  come  in  contact  with  the  fiery  Prince  IXu^exl, \i\% 
retrgat  wtu  jadged  so  precipitate,  that  it  required  all  the  bWigt  \\i«AiViA% 
Aieadf  eoaJd  afford,  to  keep  him  free  of  an  impeaohmQQt  or  a  ooTiiVmw^aSL 
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But  as  BletBon  spoke  well,  and  with  great  eflFect  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  was  his  natural  sphere,  and  was  on  that  account  hi^h  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  party,  his  behaviour  at  Edgehill  was  passed  over,  and  he  continued 
to  take  an  active  share  in  all  the  political  events  of  that  bustling  period, 
though  he  faced  not  again  the  actual  front  of  war. 

Bletsou's  theoreticalpolitics  had  long  inclined  him  to  espouse  the  opinions 
of  Harrington  and  others,  who  adopted  the  visionary  idea  of  establishing  a 
pure  democratical  republic  in  so  extensive  a  country  as  Britain.  This  was 
a  rash  theory,  where  there  is  such  an  infinite  difference  betwixt  ranks, 
habits,  education,  and  morals — where  there  is  such  an  immense  disproportion 
betwixt  the  wealth  of  individuals— and  where  a  large  portion  of  tne  inhabi- 
tants consist  of  the  inferior  classes  of  the  lar^e  towns  and  manufacturing 
districts  —  men  unfitted  to  bear  that  share  in  the  direction  of  a  state, 
which  must  be  exercised  by  the  members  of  a  republic  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  experiment  was  maae,  it  became 
obvious  that  no  such  form  of  government  could  be  adopted  with  the  smallest 
chance  of  stability  ;  and  the  question  came  only  to  be,  whether  the  remnant, 
or,  as  it  was  vulgarly  called,  the  Rump  of  the  Long  Parliament,  now  redaced 
by  the  seclusion  of  so  many  of  the  members  to  a  few  scores  of  persons, 
'  snould  continue,  in  spite  of  their  unpopularity,  to  rule  the  affairs  of  Britain  ? 
Whether  they  should  cast  all  loose  by  dissolving  themselves,  and  issuine 
writs  to  convoke  a  new  Parliament,  the  composition  of  which  no  one  could 
answer  for,  any  more  than  for  the  measures  they  might  take  when  assem- 
bled ?  Or  lastly.  Whether  Cromwell,  as  actually  happened,  was  not  to  throw 
the  swoid  into  the  balance,  and  boldly  possess  himself  of  that  power  which 
the  remnant  of  the  Parliament  were  unable  to  hold,  and  yet  afraid  to  resign  ? 

Such  beins  the  state  of  parties,  the  Council  of  State,  in  distributing  the 
good  things  m  their  gift,  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  gratify  the  army,  as  a 
begiijar  flings  crusts  to  a  growling  mastiff.  In  this  view  Desborough  had 
been  created  a  Commissioner  in  the  Woodstock  matter  to  gratify  Cromwell, 
Harrison  to  soothe  the  fierce  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  and  Bletson  as  a  sincere 
•    V republican,  and  one  of  their  own  leaven. 

But  if  they  supposed  Bletson  had  the  least  intention  of  becoming  a  martyr 
to  his  republicanism,  or  submitting  to  any  serious  loss  on  account  of  it, 
they  much  mistook  the  man.  He  entertained  their  principles  sincerely  and 
not  the  less  that  they  were  found  impracticable ;  for  the  miscarriage  of  bis 
experiment  no  more  converts  the  political  speculator,  than  the  explosion  of 
a  retort  undeceives  an  alchymJHt.  But  Bletson  was  quite  prepared  to  submit 
to  Cromwell,  or  anyone  el^e  who  might  be  possessed  of  the  actual  authority. 
He  was  a  ready  subject  in  practice  to  the  powers  existing,  and  made  little 
difference  betwixt  various  kinds  of  government,  holding  in  theory  all  to  be 
nearly  equal  in  imperfection,  so  soon  as  they  diverged  from  the  model  of 
Harrmgton's  Oceana.  Cromwell  had  already  been  tampering  with  him, 
like  wax  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  which  he  was  ready  shortly  to 
seal  with,  smiling  at  the  same  time  to  himself  when  he  beheld  the  Council 
of  State  giving  rewards  to  Bletson,  as  their  faithful  adherent,  while  he 
himself  was  secure  of  his  allegiance,  how  soon  soever  the  expected  change 
of  government  should  take  place. 

But  Bletson  was  still  more  attached  to  his  metaphysical  than  his  poli- 
tical creed,  and  carried  his  doctrines  of  the  perfectibility  of  mankina  as 
far  as  he  did  those  respecting  the  conceivable  perfection  of  a  model  of 

government ;  and  as  in  the  one  case  he  declared  against  all  power  which 
id  not  emanate  from  the  people  themselves,  so,  in  his  moral  speculations, 
he  was  unwilling  to  refer  any  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  a  final  cause. 
When  pushed,  indeed,  very  hard,  Bletson  was  compelled  to  mutter  some 
jnarticalato  and  unintelligible  doctrines  coucermw?;  aiv  Animus  Mundi^  or 
Creative  Power  in  the  works  of  Nature,  by  wV\cVv  e\wi  0Tv^\ii«\\5  t^^WsAa 
exIatcDce,  ^nd  still  costiaues  to  preserye,  Uet  yroxka.    ^^  V)wa  v^^^%^ 
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■aid,  some  of  the  parent  metaphysicians  rendered  a  certain  degree  of  homage ; 
nor  was  be  himself  inclined  al>8olutely  to  censure  those,  who,  by  the  institu-  - 
tion  of  holydays,  choral  dances,  songs,  and  harmless  feasts  and  libations, 
might  be  disposed  to  celebrate  the  great  goddess  Nature ;  at  leant  dancing, 
singing,  feasting,  and  sporting,  being  conformable  things  to  both  youne  and 
old,  they  might  as  well  sport,  dance,  and  feast,  in  honour  of  such  appointed 
holidays,  as  under  any  other  pretext  But  then  this  moderate  show  of 
religion  was  to  be  practised  under  such  exceptions  as  are  admitted  by  the 
Dighgate  oath ;  and  no  one  was  to  be  compelled  to  dance,  drink,  sing,  or 
feast,  whose  taste  did  not  happen  to  incline  them  to  such  divertisoments ; 
nor  was  any  one  to  be  obliged  to  worship  the  creative  power,  whether  under 
the  name  of  the  Animus  Mundi,  or  any  other  whatsoever.  The  interference 
of  the  Deity  in  the  affairs  of  mankind  he  entirely  disowned,  having  proved 
to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  idea  originated  entirely  in  priestcratt.  In 
short,  with  the  shadowy  metaphysical  exception  aforesaid,  Mr.  Joshua 
Blet8on  of  Darlington,  member  for  Littlefaith,  came  as  near  the  predica- 
ment of  an  atheist,  as  tt  is  perhaps  possible  for  a  man  to  do.  But  we  say 
this  with  the  necessary  salvo ;  for  we  have  known  many  like  Bletson,  whose 
curtains  have  been  shrewdly  shaken  by  superstition,  though  their  fears  were 
unsanctioned  by  any  religious  faith.  The  devils,  we  are  assured,  believe 
aod  tremble ;  but  on  earth  there  are  many,  who,  in  worse  plight  than  even 
the  natural  children  of  perdition,  tremble  without  believing,  and  fear  even 
while  they  blaspheme. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  nothing  could  be  treated  with  more  scorn  by 
Mr.  Bletson,  than  the  debates  about  Prelacy  and  Presbytery,  about  Presby- 
tery and  Independency,  about  Quakers  and  Anabaptists,  Muggletonians  and 
Brownists,  and  all  the  various  sects  with  which  the  Civil  War  had  com- 
menced, and  by  which  its  dissensions  were  still  continued.  "It was,''  he 
said,  *'  as  if  beasts  of  burden  should  quarrel  amongst  themselves  about  the 
&shion  of  their  halters  and  pack-saddles,  instead  of  embracing  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  throwing  them  aside.''  Other  witty  and  pithy  remarks  he 
used  to  make  when  time  and  place  suited  ;  for  instance,  at  the  club  called 
the  Rota,  frequented  by  St.  John,  and  established  by  Harrington,  for  the 
free  diitcussion  of  political  and  religious  subjects. 

Bat  when  Bletson  was  out  of  this  academy,  or  stronghold  of  philosophy, 
be  was  very  cautious  how  he  carried  his  contempt  of  the  general  prejudice 
in  favour  of  religion  and  Christianity  further  than  an  implied  objection  or 
a  sneer.  If  he  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  in  private  with  an  ingenuous 
and  intelligent  vouth,  he  sometimes  attempted  to  make  a  proselyte,  and 
showed  much  address  in  bribing  the  vanity  of  inexperience,  by  suggesting 
that  a  mind  like  his  ought  to  spurn  the  prejudices  impressed  upon  it  in 
childhood;  and  when  assuming  the  laius  clavus  of  reason,  assuring  him 
that  such  as  he,  laying  aside  the  bulla  of  juvenile  incapacity,  as  Bletson 
called  it,  should  proceed  to  examine  and  decide  for  himself.  It  frequently 
happened,  that  tne  youth  was  induced  to  adopt  the  doctrines  in  whole,  or 
in  part,  of  the  sage  who  had  seen  his  natural  genius,  and  who  had  urged 
him  to  exert  irin  examinin^r  detecting,  and  declaring  for  himself,  and  thus 
flattery  gave  proselytes  to  infidelity,  which  could  not  have  been  gained  by 
all  the  powerful  eloquence  or  artful  sophistry  of  the  infidel. 

These  attempts  to  extend  the  influence  of  what  was  called  freetliinking 
and  philosophy,  were  carried" on,  as  we  have  hinted,  with  a  caution  dictated 
by  the  timiaity  of  the  philosopher's  disposition.    He  was  conscious  his  doc- 
trines were  suspected,  and  his  proceeaings  watched,  by  the  two  principal 
sects  of  Prelatists  and  Presbyterians,  who,  however  inimical  to  each  other, 
were  still  more  hostile  to  one  who  woe  an  opponent,  not  on\j  lo  «l  cWx^iVv 
establishment  of  any  kind,  hut  to  every  denomination  of  ChfiBlifiml^ .    W^ 
fuand  it  more  e^y  to  shroud  himself  among  the  Independenla,  vfVvoiift 
b  were  &r  Mgeasnl  libertv  of  oonacience,  or  an  utOiiaitRA  \icA«t%r 
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tion,  and  whose  faith,  differing  in  all  respects  and  particulars,  was  hj  some 
pushed  into  such  wild  errors,  as  to  get  totally  beyond  the  bounds  of  every 
species  of  Christianity,  and  approach  very  near  to  infidelity  itself,  as 
eztraraes  of  each  kind  are  said  to  approach  each  other.  BIet«on  mixed  a 
cood  deal  among  those  sectaries ;  and  such  was  his  confidence  in  his  own 
logic  and  address,  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  entertained  hopes  of  bring- 
ing to  his  opinions  in  time  the  enthusiastic  Vane,  as  well  as  the  no  less 
enthusiastic  Harrison,  provided  he  could  but  eet  them  to  resign  their  visions 
of  a  Fifth  Monarchv,  and  induce  them  to  be  contented  with  a  reign  of 
Philosophers  in  England  for  the  natural  period  of  their  lives,  instead  of  the 
reign  ot  the  Saints  during  the  Millenium. 

Such  was  the  singular  group  into  which  Everard  was  now  introduced ; 
showing,  in  their  various  opinions,  upon  how  many  devious  coasts  human 
nature  nia^  make  shipwreck,  when  she  has  once  let  go  her  hold  on  the 
anchor  which  relijjion  has  given  her  to  lean  upon ;  the  acute  self-conceit 
and  worldly  learning  of  Bletson  —  the  rash  and  ignorant  conclusions  of 
the  fierce  and  under-bred  Harrison,  leading  them  into  the  opposite  extremes 
of  enthusiasm  and  infidelity,  while  Desborough,  constitutionally  stupid, 
thought  nothing  about  religion  at  all ;  and  whUe  the  others  were  active  in 
making  sail  on  aifferent  but  e(]ually  erroneous  courses,  he  might  be  said  to 
perish  like  a  vessel,  which  springs  a  leak  and  founders  in  the  roadstead.  It 
was  wonderful  to  behold  what  a  strange  variety  of  mistakes  and  errors,  on 
the  part  of  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament  and 
their  leaders,  on  the  part  of  the  allied  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England 
towards  each  other,  had  combined  to  rear  up  men  of  such  dangerous 
opinions  and  interested  characters  among  the  arbiters  of  the  destiny  of 
Britain. 

Those  who  argue  for  party's  sake,  will  see  all  the  faults  on  the  one  side, 
without  deigning  to  look  at  those  on  the  other ;  those  who  study  history  for 
instruction,  will  perceive  that  nothing  but  the  want  of  concession  on  either 
^  side,  and  the  deadly  height  to  which  the  animosity  of  the  King's  and  Par- 
liament's parties  had  arisen,  could  have  so  totally  overthrown  the  wellr 
poised  balance  of  the  English  constitution.  But  we  hasten  to  quit  political 
reflections,  the  rather  that  ours,  we  believe,  will  please  neither  Whig  nor 
Tory. 


(CjiajitBr  t^B  (Kmtlftji. 

ThrM  forni  a  Collofce  — in  jou  giva  oi  four, 
Lei  him  briDg  hw  Bhara  with  him. 

Bkacmoxt  and  Fletchxs. 

Mr.  Bletsox  arose  and  paid  his  respects  to  Colonel  Everard,  with  the 
ease  and  courtesy  of  a  gentleman  of  the  time ;  though  on  e.verr  account 
grieved  at  his  intrusion,  as  a  religious  man  who  held  his  free-thinking  prin- 
ciples in  detestation,  and  would  effectually  prevent  his  conversion  of  Har- 
rison, and  even  of  Desborough,  if  any  thing  could  be  moulded  out  of  such 
a  clod,  to  the  worship  of  the  Animus  Mvndi,    Moreover,  Bletson  knew 
Everard  to  be  a  man  of  steady  probity,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to  close 
with  a  scheme  on  which  he  had  successfully  sounded  the  other  tw(t,  and 
which  was  calculated  to  assure  the  Commissioners  of  some  little  private 
jndotnniBcathm  tor  tbo  trouble  they  were  to  ^vg  VWm^N^*.  \u  the  publio 
business.     The  phiiosophcr  was  yet  less  p\eaaeA,  w\i^iv\i^  «^w  VX\^  t&a^v 
f'^o  and  tbe  pastor  who  had  met  him  in  nia  fl\^\  oi  ^>\v«  \it«M^\\k^«^^A.* 
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in^,  when  he  bad  been  seen,  parma  non  bene  reticta,  with  cloak  and  doubtlet 
lef%  behind  him. 

The  presence  of  Colonel  Everard  wae  as  anpleasing  to  Desborough  as  to 
61et;^on  :  but  the  former  having  no  philosophy  in  him,  nor  an  idea  thai  it 
was  possible  for  any  man  to  resist  nelping  himself  out  of  untold  moneT, 
was  chiefly  embarrassed  by  the  thought,  that  the  plunder  which  they  might 
be  able  to  achieve  out  of  their  trust,  might,  by  this  unwelcome  addition  to 
their  number,  be  divided  into  four  parts  instead  of  three  ;  and  this  reflec- 
tion added  to  the  natural  awkwaraness  with  which  he  grumbled  forth  a 
sort  of  welcome,  addressed  to  Everard. 

As  for  Harrison,  he  remained  like  one  on  higher  thoughts  intent;  his 
posture  unmoved,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling  as  before,  and  in  no  way 
mdicating  the  least  consciousness  that  the  company  had  been  more  than 
doubled  around  him.  « 

Meantime,  Everard  took  his  place  at  the  table,  as  a  man  who  assumed 
his  own  right,  and  pointed  to  his  companions  to  sit  down  nearer  the  foot  of 
the  board.  Wildrake  so  far  misunderstood  his  signals,  as  to  sit  down  above 
the  Mayor ;  but  rallying  his  recollection  at  a  look  from  his  patron,  he  rose 
and  took  his  place  lower,  whistling,  however,  as  he  went,  a  sound  at  which 
the  company  stared,  as  at  a  freedoin  highly  unbecoming.  To  complete  his 
indecorum,  he  seized  upon  a  pipe,  and  filling  it  from  a  large  tobacco-box, 
was  soon  immersed  in  a  cloud  of  his  own  raising;  from  which  a  hand 
shortly  after  emerged,  seized  on  the  black-jack  of  ale,  withdrew  it  within 
the  vapoury  sanctuary,  and,  after  a  potential  draught,  replaced  it  upon  the 
tible.  Its  owner  beginning  to  renew  the  cloud  which  his  intermitted  exercise 
of  the  tube  had  almost  allowed  to  subside. 

Nobody  made  any  observation  on  his  conduct,  out  of  respect,  probably, 
to  Colonel  Everard,  who  bit  his  lip,  but  continued  silent;  aware  that 
censure  might  extract  some  escapade  more  unequivocally  characteristic  of 
a  cavalier,  from  bis  refractory  companion.  As  silence  seemed  awkward, 
and  the  others  made  no  advances  to  break  it,  beyond  the  ordinary  salu- 
tation. Colonel  Everard  at  length  said,  '*  I  presume,  gentlemen,  that  jou 
are  somewhat  surprised  at  my  arrival  here,  and  thus  intruding  myself  into 
your  meeting?" 

"  Why  the  dickens  should  we  be  surprised.  Colonel  V*  said  Desborough ; 
"we  know  his  Excellency,  my  brother-in-law  Noll's  —  I  mean  my  iXrd 
Cromwell's  way,  of  overquartermg  his  men  in  the  towns  he  marches  through. 
Thou  hast  obtained  a  share  in  our  commission  V 

"And  in  that,"  said  Bletson,  smiling  and  bowing,  "the  Lord-General 
has  given  us  the  most  acceptable  colleague  that  could  have  been  added  to 
our  number.  No  doubt  your  authority  for  joining  with  us  must  be  under 
warrant  of  the  Council  of  State  ?" 

"  Of  that,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  will  presently  advise  you." 
— He  took  out  his  warrant  accordingly,  and  was  about  to  communicate  the 
contents ;  but  observing  that  there  were  three  or  four  half-empty  flasks 
upon  the  table,  that  Desborough  looked  more  stupid  than  usual,  and  that 
the  philosopher's  eyes  were  reeling  in  his  head,  notwithstanding  the  tem- 
perance of  ^letson's  usual  habits,  ne  concluded  that  they  had  been  fortify- 
ing themselves  against  the  horrors  of  the  haunted  mansion,  by  laying  in  a 
store  of  what  is  called  Dutch  courage,  and  therefore  prudently  resolved  to 
postpone  bis  more  important  business  with  them  till  the  cooler  hour  of 
morning.  He,  therefore,  instead  of  presenting  the  Generars  warrant 
superseding  their  commission,  contented  himself  with  replying,  —  **  My 
business  has,  of  course,  some  reference  to  your  proceedings  here.  But 
here  is  —  excuse  my  curiosity  —  a  reverend  gentleman,"  pointing  to  Hold- 
enough,  "  who  has  told  me  tbat^ou  are  bo  strangely  embarTa9«ed  \i%T«,  «a 
to  require  hoib  the  civil  and  apuritual  authority  to  enable  yoM  to  k^V)  ^%r 
MCMMoa  of  WoodatoGk,''  "^  ^  ^  ^ 
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"Befbre  we  ^  into  that  matter,"  Baid  Bletson,  blasbing  ap  to  the  ejrw 
at  the  reoollection  of  his  own  fears,  so  manifestly  displayed,  yet  so  in- 
ooDsiitent  with  his  principles,  '*  I  should  like  to  know  who  this  other 
stranger  is,  who  has  come  with  the  worthy  magistrate,  and  the  do  less 
worthr  Presbyterian  V* 

"Meaning  me?''  said  Wildrake,  laying  his  pipe  aside;  "Gadzooks,  the 
time  hath  been  that  I  could  have  answered  the  question  with  a  better  title ; 
but  at  present  I  am  only  his  honour's  poor  clerk,  or  secretary,  whichever  is 
the  current  phrase." 

"  'Fore  George,  my  lively  blade,  thou  art  a  frank  fellow  of  thy  tattle." 
iud  Desborough.  **  There  is  my  secretary  Tomkins,  whom  men  sillily 
enough  call  Fibbet,  and  the  honourable  Licutenant-Goneral  Harrison's 
secretary  Bibbet,  who  are  now  at  supper  below  stairs,  that  durst  not  for 
their  ears  speak  a  phrase  above  their  brcath'in  the  presence  of  their  betters, 
unless  to  answer  a  question." 

"  Yes,  Colonel  Everard,"  said  the  philosopher,  with  his  quiet  smile,  glad, 
apparently,  to  divert  the  conversation  from  the  topic  of  last  night's  alarm, 
and  recollections  which  humbled  his  self-love  and  self-satisfaction, — **yes; 
and  when  Master  Fibbel  and  Master  Bibbet  do  speak,  their  affirmations  are 
as  much  in  a  common  mould  of  mutual  attestation,  as  their  names  would 
accord  in  the  verses  of  a  poet.  If  Master  Fibbet  happens  to  tell  a  fiction. 
Master  Bibbet  swears  it  as  truth.  If  Master  Bibbet  chances  to  have  eotten 
drunk  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  Master  Fibbet  swears  he  is  sober,  i  have 
ealled  my  own  secretary  Gibbet,  though  his  name  chances  to  be  only 
Qibeon,  a  worthy  Israelite  at  your  service,  but  as  pure  a  youth  as  ever 
picked  a  lamb-bone  at  Paschal.  But  I  call  him  Gibbet,  merely  to  make 
up  the  holy  trefoil  with  another  rhyme.  This  squire  of  thine.  Colonel 
Everard,  looks  as  if  he  might  be  worthy  to  be  coupled  with  the  rest  of  the 
fraternity." 

•*  Not  I,  truly,"  said  the  cavalier ;  *'  I'll  be  coupled  with  no  Jew  that  was 
ever  whelped,  and  no  Jewess  neither." 

**  Scorn  not  for  that,  young  man,"  said  the  philosopher;  "the  Jews  are, 
in  point  of  religion,  the  elder  brethren,  you  know." 

**  The  Jews  older  than  the  Christians  ?"  said  Desborough,  **  'fore  George, 
they  will  have  thee  before  the  General  Assembly,  Bletson,  if  thou  venturcst 
to  say  so." 

Wildrake  laughed  without  ceremony  at  the  gross  ignorance  of  Des- 
borough, and  was  joined  by  a  sniggling  response  from  behind  the  cupboard, 
which,  when  inquired  into,  proved  to  be  produced  by  the  serving-men. 
These  worthies,  timorous  as  their  betters,  when  they  were  supposed  to 
have  left  the  room,  had  only  withdrawn  to  their  present  place  of  oonesal- 
ment 

**  How  now,  ye  rogues,"  said  Bletson,  angrily ;-"  do  you  not  know  your 
duty  better?" 

♦•  We  beg  your  worthy  honour's  pardon,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "  bat  we 
dared  not  go  down  stairs  without  a  light." 

"A  li^ht,  ye  cowardly  poltroons?"  said  the  philosopher;  "what — to 
show  which  of  you  looks  palest  when  a  rat  squeaks  ?  —  but  take  a  candla> 
stick  and  begone,  you  cowardly  villains  I  the  devils  you  are  so  much  afraid 
of  must  be  but  paltry  kites,  if  they  hawk  at  such  bats  as  you  are." 

The  servants,  without  replying,  took  up  one  of  the  candlesticks,  and 
prepared  to  retreat.  Trusty  Tomkins  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  when  suddenly 
as  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  parlour,  which  had  been  left  half  open 
it  was  shut  violently.     The  three  terrified  domestics  tumbled  back  into  tb 
middle  of  the  room,  as  if  a  shot  had  been  discharged  in  their  face,  and  t 
wAo  were  at  the  table  started  to  their  feet. 
CoJonel  Everard  was  incapable  of  a  momeiit*«  few,  ^^Wi  vC  ati^  thi 
frightful  had  beea  seen ;  but  ho  remained  atatVonax^,  \a  wa  ^\aX  >Daa  « 
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panicns  would  do,  and  to  get  at  the  bottom,  if  possible,  of  the  cause  of 
their  alarm  upon  an  occasion  so  trifling.  The  philosopher  seemed  to 
think  that  he  was  the  person  chiefly  concerned  to  show  manhood  on  the 
occasion. 

He  walked  to  the  door  accordingly,  murmuring  at  the  cowardice  of  the 
servants ;  but  at  such  a  snail's  pace,  that  it  seemed  he  would  most  willingly 
have  been  anticipated  by  any  one  whom  his  reproaches  had  roused  to 
exertion.  ''Cowardly  blockheads T'  he  said  at  last,  seizing  hold  of  the 
handle  of  the  door,  but  without  turning  it  eflFectually  round  —  **dare  you 
not  open  a  door?" — (still  fumbling  with  the  lock) — **  dare  you  not  go  down 
a  stair-case  without  a  light?  Here,  bring  me  the  candle,  you  cowardly 
villains  I — By  Heaven,  something  sighs  on  the  outside  1'' 

As  he  spoke,  he  let  go  the  Tiandle  of  the  parlour  door,  and  stepped 
back  a  pace  or  two  into  the  apartment,  with  cheeks  as  pale  as  the  band  he 
wore. 

**  l)eus  adjutor  mens  I"  said  the  Presbyterian  clergyman,  rising  from  his 
seat.  "  Give  place,  sir,"  addrosshig  Bletson  ;  **  it  would  seem  I  know 
more  of  this  matter  than  thou,  and  I  bless  Heaven  I  am  armed  for  the 
conflict." 

Bold  as  a  grenadier  about  to  mount  a  breach,  yet  with  the  same  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  great  danger  to  be  encountered,* as  well  as  the  same 
reliance  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  the  worthy  man  stepped  before  the 
philosophical  Bletson,  and  taking  a  light  from  a  sconce  in  one  hand,  quietly 
opened  the  door  with  the  other,  and  standing  in  the  threshold,  said,  *'  Here 
is  nothing !" 

"And  who  expected  to  see  anything,"  said  Bletson,  "excepting  those 
terrified  oafs,  who  take  fright  at  every  puff  of  wind  that  whistles  uirough 
the  passages  of  this  old  dungeon  ?" 

"Mark  you.  Master  Tomkins,"  said  one  of  the  waiting-men  in  a  whijsper 
to  the  steward,  —  "See  how  boldly  the  mininter  pressed  forward  before  all 
of  them.  Ah  !  Master  Tomkins,  our  parson  is  the  real  commissioned  officer 
of  the  church — your  lay-preachers  are  no  better  than  a  parcel  of  club-men 
and  volunteers." 

"Follow  me  those  who  list,"  said  Master  Holdenough,  "or  go  before  me 
those  who  choose,  I  will  walk  through  the  habitable  places  of  this  house 
before  I  leave  it,  and  satisfy  myself  whether  Satan  hath  really  mingled 
himself  among  these  dreary  dens  of  ancient  wickedness,  or  whether,  like 
the  wicked  of  whom  holy  David  speaketh,  wo  are  afraid,  and  flee  when  no 
one  pursueth." 

Harrison,  who  had  heard  these  words,  sprung  from  his  seat,  and  drawing 
his  sword,  exclaimed,  "  Were  there  as  many  fiends  in  the  house  as  there 
are  hairs  on  my  head,  upon  this  cause  I  will  charge  them  up  to  their  very 
trenches  1" 

So  saying,  he  brandished  his  weapon,  and  pressed  to  the  head  of  the 
column,  where  he  moved  side  by  side  with  the  minister.  The  Mayor  of 
Woodstock  next  joined  the  body,  thinking  himself  safer  perhaps  in  the 
company  of  his  pastor ;  and  the  whole  train  moved  forward  in  close  order, 
accompanied  by  the  servants  bearing  lights,  to  search  the  Lodge  for  some 
cause  of  that  panic  with  which  they  seemed  to  be  suddenly  seized. 

"  Nay,  take  mo  with  you,  my  friends,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  who  bad 
looked  on  in  surprise,  and  was  now  about  to  follow  the  party,  when  Bletson 
laid  hold  on  his  cloak,  and  begged  him  to  remain. 

"  You  seQ,  my  good  Colonel,"  he  aaid,  affecting  a 
shaking  voice  belied,  "here  are  only  jou  and  I  and  ' 
left  behind  in  garrison,  while  all  the  others  are  abf" 
must  not  hazard  the  whole  troops  in  one  sortis    thafcl 
ha,  ha!" 

In  the  name  of  Ileayen,  what  mtaaa  tU  " '  * 
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a  foolish  tale  about  apparitions  as  I  came  this  way,  and  now  I  find  you  all 
half  mad  with  fear,  and  cannot  fi^et  a  word  of  sense  among  so  many  of  you. 
Fie,  Colonel  Desborough  —  fie.  Master  Bletson  —  try  to  compose  yourselves, 
and  let  me  know,  in  Ileavcn's  name,  the  cause  of  all  this  disturbance.  One 
would  be  apt  to  think  your  brains  were  turned." 

"And  so  mine  well  may,"  said  Desborough,  "ay,  and  OTertumed  too, 
since  my  bed  last  night  was  turned  upside  down,  and  I  was  placed  for 
ten  minutes  heels  uppermost,  and  head  downmost,  like  a  bullock  going  to 
be  shod." 

"  What  means  this  nonsense.  Master  Bletson?  —  Desborough  must  have 
had  the  nightmare." 

"  No,  faith,  Colonel ;  the  goblins,  or  whatever  else  they  were,  had  been 
favourable  to  honest  Desborough,  for  they  reposed  the  whole  of  his  person 
on  that  part  of  his  body  which  —  Hark,  did  you  not  hear  something?  —  is 
the  central  point  of  gravity,  namely,  his  head." 

'*  Did  you  see  any  thing  to  alarm  you?"  said  the  Colonel. 

'*  Nothing,"  said  Bletson  ;  "  but  we  heard  hellish  noises,  as  all  our  people 
did ;  and  I,  believing  little  of  ghosts  and  apparitions,  concluded  the  cava- 
liers were  taking  us  at  advantage ;  so,  remembering  Rainsborough's  fate,  I 
e'en  jumped  the  window,  and  ran  to  Woodstock,  to  call  the  soldiers  to  the 
rescue  ot  Harrison  and  Desborough." 

"  And  did  you  not  first  go  to  see  what  the  danger  was?" 

"  Ah,  my  good  friend,  you  forget  that  I  laid  down  my  commission  at  the 
time  of  the  self-denying  ordinance.  It  would  have  been  quite  inconsistent 
with  my  duty  as  a  Parliament-man  to  be  brawling  amidst  a  set  of  ruffians, 
without  any  military  authority.  No — when  the  Parliament  commanded  me 
to  sheath  my  sword.  Colonel,  1  have  too  much  veneration  for  their  authority 
to  be  found  again  with  it  drawn  in  my  hand." 

"  But  the  Parliament,"  said  Desborough,  hastily,  "  did  not  command  jrou 
to  use  your  heels  when  your  hands  could  have  saved  a  man  from  choking. 
Odds  dickens  1  you  might  have  stopped  when  you  saw  my  bed  canted  heeU 
uppermost,  and  me  half  stifled  in  the  bed-clothes  —  you  might,  I  say,  have 
stopped  and  lent  a  hand  to  put  it  to  rights,  instead  of  jumping  out  of  the 
window,  like  a  new-shorn  sheep,  so  soon  as  you  had  run  across  my  room." 

*'  Nay,  worshipful  Master  Desborough,"  said  Bletson,  winking  at  Everard, 
to  show  that  he  wtvs  playing  on  his  thick-sculled  colleague,  "Tiow  could  I 
tell  your  particular  mode  of  reposing?  —  there  are  many  tastes  —  I  have 
known  men  who  slept  by  choice  on  a  slope  or  angle  of  forty-five." 

*'  Yes,  but  did  ever  a  man  sleep  standing  en  his  head,  except  by  miracle  ?" 
said  Desborough. 

"  Now,  as  to  miracles"  —  said  the  philosopher,  confident  in  the  presence 
of  Everard,  besides  that  an  opportunity  of  scoffing  at  religion  really  in  some 
degree  diverted  his  fear — "  I  leave  these  out  of  the  question,  seeing  that  the 
evidence  on  such  subjects  seems  as  little  qualified  to  carry  conviction  as  a 
horse-hair  to  land  a  leviathan." 

A  loud  clap  of  thunder,  or  a  noise  as  formidable,  rang  through  the  Lodge 
as  the  scoffer  had  ended,  which  struck  him  pale  and  motionless,  and  made 
Desborough  throw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  repeat  exclamations  and  prayers 
in  much  admired  confusion. 

*•  There  must  be  contrivance*  here,"  exclaimed  Everard ;  and  snatching 
one  of  the  candles  from  a  sconce,  he  rushed  out  of  the  apartment,  little 
heeding  the  entreaties  of  the  philosopher,  who,  in  the  extremity  of  his  die- 
tress,  conjured  him  by  the  Animus  Mundi  to  remain  to  the  assistance  of  4 
distressed  philosopher  endangered  by  witches,  and  a  Parliament-man  ae- 
saulted  by  ruffians.  As  for  Desborough,  he  only  gaped  like  a  clown  in  a 
pantomimo ;  and,  doubtful  wticther  to  follow  or  stop,  his  natural  indolence 
prevailed,  and  bo  sat  still. 
When  on  the  ianding-place  of  the  Btairs,  'Eyex^xd  ^t^^oAftdk  «k  m^inKi^X.  Na 
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flODsider  which  was  the  hest  course  to  take.  He  heard  the  voices  of  men 
telking  fast  and  load,  like  people  who  wish  to  drown  their  fears,  in  the 
lower  storj ;  and  aware  that  nothing  could  be  discovered  by  those  whose 
inquiries  were  conducted  in  a  manner  so  noisj,  he  resolved  to  proceed  in  a 
different  direction,  and  examine  the  second  floor,  which  he  had  now  gained. 

He  bad  known  every  corner,  both  of  the  inhabited  and  uninhabited  part 
of  the  mansion,  and  availed  himself  of  the  candle  to  traverse  two  or  three 
intricate  passages,  which  he  was  afraid  he  might  not  remember  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy.  This  movement  conveyed  him  to  a  sort  of  ceil-de-bcevf,  an 
octagon  vestibule,  or  small  hall,  from  which  various  rooms  opened.  Amongst 
these  doors,  Everard  selected  that  which  led  to  a  very  long,  narrow,  and 
dilapidated  gallery,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  which,  running 
along  the  whole  south-west  side  of  the  building,  communicated  at  different 
points  with  the  rest  of  the  mansion.  This  he  thought  was  likely  to  be  the 
post  occupied  by  those  who  proposed  to  act  the  sprites  upon  the  occasion ; 
especially  as  its  length  and  shape  gave  him  some  idea  that  it  was  a  spot 
where  the  bold  thunder  might  in  many  ways  be  imitated. 

Determined  to  ascertain  the  truth  if  possible,  he  placed  his  light  on  a 
table  in  the  vestibule,  and  applied  himself  to  open  the  door  into  the  gallery. 
At  this  point  he  found  himself  strongly  opposed  either  by  a  bolt  drawn,  or, 
IS  he  rather  conceived,  by  somebody  from  within  resisting  his  attempt.  He 
was  induced  to  believe  the  latter,  because  the  resistance  slackened  and  was 
renewed,  like  that  of  human  strength,  instead  of  presenting  the  permanent 
oppontion  of  an  inanimate  obstacle.  Though  £verard  was  a  strong  and 
active  young  man,  he  exhausted  his  strength  in  the  vain  attempt  to  open 
the  door ;  and  having  paused  to  take  breath,  was  about  to  renew  his  efforts 
with  foot  and  shoulder,  and  to  call  at  the  same  time  for  assistance,  when  to 
his  surprise,  on  again  attempting  the  door  more  gently,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  possible  where  the  strength  of  the  opposing  obstacle  was  situated, 
be  found  it  gave  way  to  a  very  slight  impulse,  some  impediment  fell  broken 
to  the  ground,  and  the  door  flew  wide  open.  The  gust  of  wind,  occasioned 
by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door,  blew  out  the  candle,  and  £verard  was 
left  in  darkness,  save  where  the  moonshine,  which  the  long  side-row  of 
latticed  windows  dimmed,  could  imperfectly  force  its  way  into  the  gallery, 
which  lay  in  ghostly  length  before  him. 

The  melancholy  and  doubtful  twilight  was  increased  by  a  quantity  of 
creeping  plants  on  the  outside,  which,  since  all  had  been  neglected  in  these 
ancient  halls,  now  completely  overgrown,  had  in  some  instances  greatly 
diminished,  and  in  others  almost  quite  choked  up,  the  space  of  the  lattices, 
extending  between  the  heavy  stone  shaftwork  which  divided  the  windows, 
both  lengthways  and  across.  On  the  other  side  there  were  no  windows  at 
all,  and  the  ^lery  had  been  once  hung  round  with  paintings,  chiefly  por- 
traits, by  which  that  side  of  the  apartment  had  been  adorned.  Most  of  the 
pictures  had  been  removed,  yet  the  empty  frames  of  suuie,  and  the  tattered 
remnants  of  others,  were  still  visible  along  the  extent  of  the  waste  gallery ; 
the  look  of  which  was  so  desolate,  and  it  appeared  so  well  adapted  for  mis- 
chief, sapposing  there  were  enemies  near  him,  that  Everard  could  not  help 
pausing  at  the  entrance,  and  recommending  himself  to  God,  ere,  drawing 
nis  sword,  he  advanced  into  the  apartment,  treading  as  lightly  as  possible, 
and  keeping  in  the  shadow  as  much  as  he  could. 

Marknam  Everard  was  by  no  means  superstitious,  but  he  had  the  usual 
eredulity  of  the  times ;  and  though  he  did  not  yield  easily  to  tales  of  super- 
natural visitations,  yet  he  could  not  help  thinking  he  was  in  the  very  situa- 
tion, where,  if  such  things  were  ever  permitted,  they  might  be  expected  to 
take  place,  while  his  own  stealthy  ana  ill-assured  pace,  his  drawn  w^a.^OTk^ 
and  extended  arms,  bein^  the  rerj  attitude  and  action  of  doubt  and  «w«^\- 
cion,  tended  to  inerease  in  bia  mind  the  gloomy  feelings  of  'w\i\c\\  \]hft^  W% 
the  vmm/iiuiimiiaD^  And  with  whiab  tbej  are  conitanUy  aaaodatod^   Uiv^wt 
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such  unpleasant  impressions,  and  conscious  of  the  neighbourhood  of  som^ 
thing  unfriendly,  Colonel  Everard  had  already  advanced  about  half  along 
the  gallery,  when  ho  heard  some  one  sigh  very  near  him,  and  a  low  sotl 
voice  pronounce  his  name. 

**  Here  I  am,"  he  replied,  w^hile  bis  heart  beat  thick  and  short  "  Who 
calls  on  Markham  Everard  7" 

Another  sigh  vras  the  only  answer. 

"  Speak,''  said  the  Colonel,  "  whoever  or  whatsoeyer  you  ore,  and  tell 
with  what  intent  and  purpose  you  are  lurking  in  these  apartments  V* 

"  With  a  better  intent  than  yours,"  returned  the  soft  voice. 

*•  Than  mine  1"  answered  Everard  in  great  surprise.  "  Who  are  you  that 
dare  judge  of  my  intents  V 

**  What,  or  who  are  you,  Markham  Everard,  who  wander  by  moonlight 
through  these  deserted  halls  of  royalty,  where  none  should  be  but  those 
who  mourn  their  downfall,  or  are  sworn  to  avenge  it?" 

"It  is  —  and  yet  it  cannot  be,"  said  Everard;  "yet  it  is,  and  must  be. 
Alice  Lee,  the  devil  or  you  speaks.  Answer  me,  I  conjure  youl  —  speak 
openly — on  what  dangerous  scheme  are  you  engaged  7  where  is  your  father? 
why  are  you  here? — wherefore  do  you  run  so  deadly  a  venture?  —  Speak,  I 
conjure  you,  Alice  Lee !" 

'*  She  whom  you  call  on  is  at  the  distance  of  miles  from  this  spot.  What 
if  her  Genius  speaks  when  she  is  absent  ? — what  if  the  soul  of  an  ancestress 
of  hers  and  yours  were  now  addressing  you  ? — what  if" 

"  Nay,"  answered  Everard,  "  but  what  if  the  dearest  of  human  beings 
has  caught  a  touch  of  her  father's  enthusiasm?  —  what  if  she  is  exposing 
her  person  to  danger,  her  reputation  to  scandal,  by  traversing  in  disguise 
and  darkness  a  house  filled  with  armed  men  ?  Speak  to  me,  my  fair  cousin, 
in  your  own  person.  I  am  furnished  with  powers  to  protect  my  uncle,  Sir 
Henry — to  protect  you  too,  dearest  Alice,  even  against  the  consequences  of 
this  visionary  and  wild  attempt.  Speak  —  I  see  where  you  are,  and,  with 
all  my  respect,  I  cannot  submit  to  be  thus  practised  upon.  Trust  me  — 
trust  your  cousin  Markham  with  your  hand,  and  believe  that  he  will  die  or 
place  you  in  honourable  safety." 

As  ho  spoke,  he  exercised  his  eyes  as  keenly  as  possible  to  detect  where 
the  speaker  stood ;  and  it  seemed  to  him,  that  about  three  yards  from  him 
there  was  a  shadowy  form,  of  which  he  could  not  discern  even  the  outline,  • 
placed  as  it  was  within  the  deep  and  prolonged  shadow  thrown  by  a  space 
of  wall  intervening  betwixt  two  windows,  upon  that  side  of  the  room  trom 
which  the  light  was  admitted.  He  endeavoured  to  calculate,  as  well  as  he 
could,  the  distance  betwixt  himself  and  the  object  which  he  watched,  under 
tlie  impression,  that  if,  by  even  using  a.  slieht  degree  of  compulsion,  he 
could  detach  his  beloved  Alice  from  the  confederacy  into  which  he  supposed 
her  father's  zeal  for  the  .cause  of  royalty  had  en^ged  her,  he  would  be 
rendering  them  both  the  most  essential  favour.  lie  could  not  indeed  but 
conclude,  that  however  successfully  the  plot  which  he  conceived  to  be  in 
agitation  had  proceeded  against  the  timid  Bletson,  the  stupid  Desborough, 
and  the  crazy  Harrison,  there  was  little  doubt  that  at  lengtn  their  artifices 
must  necessarily  bring  shame  and  danger  on  those  engag^  in  it. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  Everard's  affection   to   his   cousin, 

although  of  the  most  respectful  and  devoted  character,  partook  less  of  the 

distant  veneration  which  a  lover  of  those  days  entertained  for  the  ladj 

whom  he  worshipped  with  humble  diffidence,  than  of  the  fond  and  familiar 

feelings  which  a  brother  entertains  towards  a  younger  sister,  whom  he 

thinks  himself  entitled  to  guide,  advise,  and  even  in  some  degree  to  control. 

So  kindly  and  intimate  had  been  their  intercourse,  that  he  had  little  more 

heaitntion  id  endeavouring  to  arrest  her  progress  in  the  dangerous  course 

j'a  which  she  seemed  to  bo  engaged,  even  at  t\\e  mY  oi  ^\V\Ti%Vi«t  momeii- 

Uiy  offenoe,  thvk  he  would  haie  had  in  «nate^hx&^  \k«c  tram.  %  XnnMBfik  vt 
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eonfla^ration,  al  the  chance  of  hurting  her  by  the  violence  of  his  grasp. 
All  this  passed  through  his  mind  in  the  course  of  a  single  minute ;  and  h(» 
molded  at  all  events  to  detain  her  on  the  spot,  and  compel,  if  possible,  an 
explanatioD  from  her. 

With  this  purpose,  Everard  again  conjured  his  cousin,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  to  give  up  this  idle  and  dangerous  mummery  ;  and  lending  an  ao- 
eurate  ear  to  her  answer,  endeavoured  from  the  sound  to  calculate  as  nearly 
ts  posaible  the  distance  between  them. 

**  I  am  not  she  for  whom  you  take  me,"  said  the  voice ;  **  and  dearer  re- 
gards than  aught  connected  with  her  life  or  death,  bid  me  warn  you  to  keep 
aloof,  and  leave  this  place.'' 

**  Not  till  I  have  convinced  you  of  your  childish  folly,''  said  the  Colonel, 
springing  forward,  and  endeavouring  to  catch  hold  of  her  who  spoke  to 
him.  But  no  female  form  was  within  his  grasp.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
met  by  a  shock  which  could  come  from  no  woman's  arm,  and  which  was 
rude  enough  to  stretch  him  on  his  back  on  the  floor.  At  the  same  time  he 
felt  the  point  of  a  sword  at  his  throat,  and  his  hands  so  completely  mas- 
tered, that  not  the  slightest  defence  remained  to  him. 

**  A  cry  for  assistance,"  said  a  voice  near  him,  but  not  that  which  he  had 
hitherto  beard,  **  will  be  stifled  in  your  blood  ! — No  harm  is  meant  you — be 
wise  and  be  silent" 

The  fear  of  death,  which  Everard  had  often  braved  in  the  field  of  battle, 
became  more  intense  as  he  felt  himself  in  the  hands  of  unknown  assassins, 
and  totally  devoid  of  all  means  of  defence.  The  sharp  point  of  the  sword 
pricked  his  bare  throat,  and  the  foot  of  him  who  held  it  was  upon  his 
breast.  He  felt  as  if  a  single  thrust  would  put  an  end  to  life,  ana  all  the 
feverish  joys  and  sorrows  which  agitate  us  so  strangelv,  and  from  which 
we  are  yet  so  reluctant  to  part.  Large  drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon 
hia  forehead — bis  heart  throbbed,  as  if  it  would  burst  from  its  confinement 
in  the  bosom  —  he  experienced  the  agony  which  fear  imposes  on  the  brave 
man,  acute  in  proportion  to  that  which  pain  inflicts  when  it  subdues  the 
inbost  and  healthy. 

•'  Cousin  Alice."  —  he  attempted  to  speak,  and  the  sword's  point  pressed 
his  throat  yet  more  closely, — **  Cousin,  let  me  not  be  murderea  in  a  manner 
•o  fearful  I" 

**  I  tell  you,"  replied  the  voice,  **  that  you  speak  to  one  who  is  not  here  ; 
but  your  Ufe  is  not  aimed  at,  provided  you  swear  on  your  faith  as  a  Chris- 
tian, and  your  honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  you  will  conceal  what  has 
happened,  whether  from  the  people  below,  or  from  any  other  person.  On 
this  ooodition  you  may  rise ;  and  if  you  seek  her,  you  will  find  Alice  Lee 
at  Joceline's  cottage,  in  the  forest." 

"  Since  I  may  not  help  myself  otherwise,"  said  Everard,  **  I  swear,  as  I 
have  a  sense  of  religion  and  honour,  I  will  say  nothing  of  this  violence,  nor 
make  any  search  a&r  those  who  are  concerned  in  it." 

**  For  that  we  care  nothing,"  said  the  voice.  *'  Thou  hast  an  example 
bow  well  thou  mayst  catch  mischief  on  thy  own  part ;  but  we  are  in  case  to 
defy  thee.    Rise,  and  begone  I" 

The  foot,  the  sword's-point,  were  withdrawn,  and  Everard  was  about  to 
start  op  hastily,  when  the  voice,  in  the  same  softness  of  tone  which  distin- 
guished it  at  first,  said,  '*  No  haste  —  cold  and  bare  steel  is  yet  around  thee. 
Sow  —  now  —  now —  [the  words  dying  away  as  at  a  distance]  — thou  art 
free.    Be  secret  and  be  safe." 

MariLham  Everard  arose,  and,  in  rising,  embarrassed  his  feet  with  his 
own  sword,  which  he  had  dropped  when  springing  forward,  as  he  supposed, 
to  lay  bold  of  his  fair  cousin.    He  snatched  it  up  in  haste,  and  as  h\%  h«Ltkd. 
dasped  the  hilt,  his  coura^,  which  bad  given  way  under  the  appTe\i^ii«votk 
of  instaoft  demtb,  began  to  return  ;  be  considered,  with  almost  Yi\%  >i^\]a\. 
wimt  wm0  to  be  done  next    Deeply  afifronted  at  \h«  ^c|t«o% 
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^  which  he  had  BQBtiUDed,  he  qnestioned  for  an  instant  whether  he  ought  to 
keep  his  extorted  promise,  or  should  not  rather  summon  assistance,  and 
make  haste  to  discover  and  seize  those  who  had  been  recently  enga^;ed  m 
such  violence  on  his  person.  But  these  persons,  be  th^y  who  they  would, 
had  had  his  life  in  their  power  —  he  had  pled^d  his  nerd  in  ransom  of  it 
— and  what  was- more,  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  hia 
beloved  Alice  was  a  confidant,  at  least,  if  not  an  actor,  in  the  confederacy 
which  had  thus  baffled  him.  This  prepossession  determined  his  conduct ; 
for,  though  angry  at  supposing  she  must  have  been  accessory  to  his  personal 
ill-treatment,  he  could  not  in  any  event  think  of  an  instant  search  through 
the  mansion,  which  might  have  compromised  her  safety,  or  that  of  his  uncle. 
"  But  I  will  to  the  hut,"  he  said  —  *'  I  will  instantly  to  the  hut,  ascertain 
her  share  in  this  wild  and  dangerous  confederacy,  and  snatch  her  from  ruin, 
if  it  be  possible." 

As,  under  the  influence  of  the  resolution  which  he  had  formed,  Everard 
groped  his  way  through  the  gallery  and  refined  the  vestibule,  he  heard  his 
name  called  by  the  well-known  voice  of  Wildrake.     '*  What — ho  I  —  holloa ! 

—  Colonel  Everard — Mark  Everard — it  is  dark  as  the  devil's  mouth^ — speak 

—  where  are  you?  —  The  witches  are  keeping  their  hellish  sabbath  here,  aa 
I  think.  — Where  are  you  ?" 

"  Here,  here  I"  answered  Everard.  "  Cease  your  bawling.  Turn  t<t  the 
left,  and  you  will  meet  me." 

Guided  by  his  voice,  AVildrake  soon  appeared,  with  a  light  in  one  hand, 
and  his  drawn  sword  in  the  other.  "  Wnere  have  you  been  7"  he  said  •— 
"What  has  detained  ^ou?  —  Here  are  Bletson  and  the  brute  Desborough 
terrified  out  of  their  lives,  and  Harrison  ravins  mad,  because  the  devil  will 
not  be  civil  enough  to  rise  to  fight  him  in  single  duello," 
,     **  Saw  or  heard  you  nothing  as  you  came  along  ?"  said  Everard. 

"  Nothing,"  said  his  friend,  "  excepting  that  when  I  first  entered  this 
cursed  ruinous  labyrinth,  the  li^ht  was  struck  out  of  my  hand,  as  if  by  « 
switch,  which  obliged  me  to  return  for  another." 

"  I  must  come  by  a  horse  instantly,  Wildrake,  and  another  for  thyself,  if 
it  be  possible." 

"  We  can  take  two  of  those  belonging  to  the  troopers,"  answered  Wild- 
rake. *'  But  for  what  purpose  should  we  run  away,  like  rats,  at  this  time 
in  the  evening  ?  —  Is  the  house  falling  7" 

**  I  cannot  answer  you,"  said  the  Colonel,  pushing  forward  into  «  room 
where  there  were  some  remains  of  furniture. 

Here  the  cavalier  took  a  more  strict  view  of  his  person,  and  exclaimed  in 
wonder,  '*  What  the  devil  have  you  been  fighting  with,  Markham,  thai  has 
bedizened  you  after  this  sorry  fashion  7" 

"  Fighting !"  exclaimed  Everard. 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  trusty  attendant  "I  say  fighting.  Look  at  yourself 
in  the  mirror." 

He  did,  and  saw  he  was  covered  with  dust  and  blood.  The  latter  pro- 
ceeded from  a  scratch  which  he  had  received  in  the  throat,  as  he  struggled 
to  extricate  himself.  AVith  unaffected  alarm,  Wildrake  undid  his  friend's 
collar,  and  with  eager  haste  proceeded  to  examine  the  wound,  his  hands 
trembling,  and  his  eyes  glistening  with  apprehension  for  his  beneflBtctor's 
life.  AVhon,  in  spite  of  Everard 's  opposition,  he  had  examined  the  hurt» 
and  found  it  trifling,  he  resumed  the  natural  wildness  of  his  character,  peiw 
haps  the  more  readily  that  he  had  felt  shame  in  departing  from  it,  into  one 
which  expressed  more  of  feeling  than  he  would  be  thought  to  possess. 

'*  If  that  be  the  devil's  work,  Mark,"  said  he,  "  the  foul  fiend's  claws  are 

not  nigh  so  formidable  as  they  are  represented ;  but  no  one  shall  say  that 

j^our  blood  has  been  shed  unrevcngea,  while  Roger  Wildrake  was  bv  Tout 

«/V/(0.     Where  left  you  this  same  impt    l.wWV  \>qu(^>l  \a  \.Vi<^  ^^^Id  of  nght^ 

soDlroBt  bim  with  my  rapier,  and  ireie  b.ii  iisaU  \«Q.v^iQSi^  taaVa^vul^&a 
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leeth  as  long  m  those  of  a  barrow,  he  shall  render  me  reason  for  the  injury 
be  ha*  done  yon." 

"  Madness  —  madness  V  exclaimed  Eyerard  ;  "  I  bad  this  trifling  hurt  by 
a  fall  — a  basin  and  towel  will  wipe  it  away.  Meanwhile,  if  you  will  eyer 
do  me  kindness,  get  the  troop-horses  —  command  them  for  the  seryice  of 
tLe  public,  in  ibe  name  of  his  Excellency  the  General.  I  will  but  wash, 
and  join  you  in  an  instant  before  the  gate." 

"  Well,  I  will  senre  you,  Eyerard,  as  a  mute  serves  the  Grand  Signior, 
without  knowing  why  or  wherefore.  But  will  you  go  without  seeing  these 
people  below  f " 

"  Without  seeing  any  one,"  said  Eyerard  ;  **  lose  no  time,  for  God's  sake." 

He  found  out  the  non-commissioned  officer,  and  demanded  the  horses  in  a 
tone  of  authority,  to  which  the  corporal  yielded  undisputed  obedience,  as 
one  well  aware  of  Colonel  Eyerard's  military  rank  and  consequence.  So  all 
was  in  a  minute  or  two  ready  for  the  expedition. 


She  kneeled,  and  laintlike 
Cut  her  eye*  to  heaven,  and  pniy'd  cleruatlf. 

KlMO  HXMKT  YIII. 

Colonel  Eterard's  departure  at  the  late  hour,  for  so  it  was  then  thought, 
of  seyen  in  the  eyeping,  excited  much  speculation.  There  was  a  gathering 
of  menials  and  dependents  in  the  outer  chamber  or  hall,  for  no  one  doubted 
that  his  sudden  departure  was  owing  to  his  haying,  as  they  expressed  it, 
**  seen  something,"  and  all  desired  to  know  how  a  man  of  such  acknow- 
ledged courage  as  Eyerard,  looked  under  the  awe  of  a  recent  apparition. 
But  he  gave  them  no  time  to  make  comments ;  for,  striding  through  the 
hall  wrapt  in  his  riding  suit,  he  threw  himself  on  horseback,  and  rode 
furiously  through  the  Chase,  towards  the  hut  of  the  keeper  Joliffe. 

It  was  the  disposition  of  Markham  Everard  to  be  not,  keen,  earnest, 
impatient,  and  decisiye  to  a  deeree  of  precipitation.  The  acquired  habits 
which  education  had  taught,  and  which  the  strong  moral  and  religious  dis- 
cipline of  his  sect  had  greatly  strengthened,  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
conceal,  as  well  as  to  check,  this  constitutional  yiolence,  and  to  place  him 
upon  his  guard  against  indulging  it.  But  when  in  the  high  tide  of  yiolent 
excitation,  the  natural  impetuosity  of  the  young  soldier's  temper  was  some- 
times apt  to  overcome  these  artificial  obstacles,  and  then,  like  a  torrent  foam^ 
ing  over  a  wear,  it  became  more  furious,  as  if  in  revenge  fur  the  constrained 
eaTm  which  it  had  been  for  some  time  obliged  to  assume.  In  these  instances 
be  was  accustomed  to  see  only  that  point  to  which  his  thoughts  were  bent, 
and  to  move  straight  towards  it,  whether  a  moral  object,  or  the  storming  of 
a  breach,  without  either  calculating,  or  even  appearing  to  see,  the  diffi- 
coltiea  which  were  before  him. 

At  present,  his  ruling  and  impelling  motive  was  to  detach  his  beloved 
eoosin,  if  possible,  from  the  dangerous  and  discreditable  machinations  in 
which  he  suspected  her  to  have  engaged,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  discover 
that  she  really  had  no  concern  with  these  stratagems.    He  should  know  how 
to  judge  of  that  in  some  measure,  he  thought,  by  finding  her  present  or  absent 
at  the  hut,  towards  which  he  was  now  galloping.     He  had  read,  \w<i^^^/\xi. 
•ome  ballad  or  mmatrers  t»Ie,  of  a  s/nguiar  cieception  practised  on  «l  *^ft\5\o^% 
old  man,  bjr  meana  of  a  subterranean  communication  bet^e^ix  Yv\%  \vou«% 
^^^^^  ^4^^/wiii;  which  the  lady  io  question  made  uw  ot  \o  ^wkmA 
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herself  in  the  two  placed  nlternately,  with  such  speed,  and  so  much  address, 
that,  after  repeatea  experiments,  the  dotard  was  deceived  into  the  opinion, 
that  his  wife,  and  the  lady  who  was  so 'very  like  her,  and  to  whom  his 
neighlK)ur  paid  so  much  attention,  were  two  different  persons.  But  in  the 
present  case  there  was  no  room  for  such  a  deception  ;  the  distance  was  too 
great,  and  as  he  took  by  much  the  nearest  Way  from  the  castle,  and  rode 
full  speed,  it  would  be  impossible,  he  knew,  for  his  cousin,  who  was  a 
timorous  horsewoman  even  by  daylight,  to  have  got  home  before  him. 

Her  father  might  indeed  be  displeased  at  his  interference ;  but  what  title 
had  he  to  be  so  ?  —  Was  not  Alice  Lee  the  near  relation  of  his  blood,  the 
dearest  object  of  his  heart,  and  would  he  now  abstain  from  an  effort  to 
save  her  from  the  consequences  of  a  silly  and  wild  conspiracy,  because  the 
old  knight's  spleen  might  be  awakened  by  Evcrard's  making  his  appear- 
ance at  their  present  dwelling  contrary  to  his  commands  ?  No.  He  would 
endure  the  old  man's  harsh  language,  as  he  endured  the  blast  of  the  autumn 
wind,  which  was  howling  around  him,  and  swinging  the  crashing  branches 
of  the  trees  under  which  he  passed,  but  could  not  oppose,  or  even  retard, 
his  journey. 

If  he  found  not  Alice,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  she  would  be  absent, 
to  Sir  Henr^  Lee  himself  he  would  explain  what  he  had  witnessed.  How- 
ever she  mi^ht  have  become  accessory  to  the  juggling  tricks  performed  at 
Woodstock,  he  couldnot  but  think  it  was  without  her  father's  knowledge, 
so  severe  a  judge  was  the  old  knight  of  female  propriety,  and  so  strict  an 
assertor  of  female  decorum.  He  would  take  the  same  opportunity,  he 
thought,  of  stating  to  him  the  well-grounded  hopes  he  entertained,  that  bis 
dwelling  at  the  Lodge  might  be  prolonged,  and  the  sequestrators  removed 
from  the  royal  mansion  and  domains,  by  other  means  than  those  of  the 
absurd  species  of  intimidation  which  seemed  to  be  resorted  to,  to  scare  them 
from  thence. 

.  All  this  seemed  to  be  so  much  within  the  line  of  his  duty  as  a  relative, 
that  it  was  not  until  he  halted  at  the  door  of  the  ranger's  hut,  and  threw 
his  bridle  into  Wildrake's  hand,  that  Everard  recollected  the  fiery,  high, 
and  unbending  character  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  felt,  even  when  his  fingers 
were  on  the  latch,  a  reluctance  to  intrude  himself  upon  the  presence  of  the 
irritable  old  knight. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  hesitation.  Bevis,  who  had  already  bayed 
more  than  once  from  within  the  Lodge,  was  growing  impatient,  and  Eve- 
rard had  but  just  time  to  bid  AVildrake  hold  the  horses  until  he  should  send 
Joceline  to  his  assistance,  when  old  Joan  unpinned  the  door,  to  demand 
who  was  without  at  that  time  of  the  night.  To  have  attempted  anything 
like  an  explanation  with  poor  dame  Joan,  would  have  been  quite  hopeless; 
the  Colonel,  therefore,  put  her  gently  aside,  and  shaking  himself  loose  from 
the  hold  she  had  laid  on  his  cloak,  entered  the  kitchen  of  Joceline's  dwell- 
ing. Bevis,  who  had  advanced  to  support  Joan  in  her  opposition,  humbled 
his  lion-port,  with  that  wonderful  instinct  which  makes  nis  race  rememl^r 
so  long  those  with  whom  they  have  been  familiar,  and  acknowledged  hif 
master's  relative,  by  doing  homage  in  his  fashion,  with  his  head  and  tail. 

Colonel  Everard,  more  uncertain  in  his  purpose  every  moment  as  the 
necessity  of  its  execution  drew  near,  stole  over  the  floor  like  one  who 
treads  in  a  sick  chamber,  and  opening  the  door  of  the  interior  apartment 
with  a  slow  and  trembling  hand,  as  he  would  have  withdrawn  the  cur- 
tains of  a  dying  friend,  he  saw,  within,  the  scene  which  we  are  about  to 
describe. 

Sir  llpnry  Lee  sat  in  a  wicker  arm-chair  by  the  fire.     He  was  wrapped 

ID  a  clonk,  and  his  limbs  extended  on  a  stool,  as  if  he  were  suffering  from 

^ut  or  indisposition.     His  1  mg  white  beard  ^o>K\T\vr  over  the  dark-coloured 

garment^  ^ave  him  iiioro  the  appearance  oC  a  \\eTm\l  Wvatxv  o^  wv ^»^^  ^\^\«t 

or  mAB  of  quality;  and  that  character  'ww  Uici^««ftd.  >q3  >^^  ^w^  ^xA 
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deroat  attentioii  with  which  be  listened  to  a  respectable  old  man,  whose 
dilapidated  drees  showed  still  something  of  the  clerical  habit,  and  who, 
with  a  low,  but  full  and  deep  voice,  was  reading  the  Evening  Service  ac- 
cording to  the  Church  of  England.  Alice  Lee  Ineeled  at  the  feet  of  her 
father,  and  made  the  responses  with  a  voice  that  mieht  have  suited  the  choir 
of  angels ;  and  a  modest  and  serious  devotion,  which  suited  the  melody  of 
her  tone.  The  face  of  the  officiating  clergyman  would  have  been  good- 
looking,  bad  it  not  been  disfigured  with  a  black  patch  which  covered  the 
left  eye  and  a  part  of  his  face,  and  had  not  the  features  which  were  visible 
been  marked  with  the  traces  of  care  and  suffering. 

When  Ck>lonel  Everard  entered,  the  clergyman  raised  his  finger,  as 
cautioning  him  to  forbear  disturbing  the  divine  service  of  the  evening,  and 
pointed  to  a  seat ;  to  which,  struck  deeply  with  the  scene  he  had  witnessed, 
the  intruder  stole  with  as  light  a  step  as  possible,  and  knelt  devoutly  down 
as  one  of  the  little  congregation. 

Everard  had  been  bred  by  his  father  what  was  called  a  Puritan ;  a 
member  of  a  sect  who,  in  the  primitive  sense  of  the  word,  were  persons 
that  did  not  except  against  the  aoctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  even 
in  all  respects  i^inst  its  hierarchy,  but  chiefly  dissented  from  it  on  the 
subject  ot  certain  ceremonies,  habits,  and  forms  of  ritual,  which  were 
insisted  upon  by  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Laud  with  ill-timed  tenacity. 
But  even  if,  from  the  habits  of  his  father's  house,  Everard's  opinions  had 
been  diametrically  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  English  Church,  he 
must  have  been  reconciled  to  them  by  the  regularity  with  which  the  service 
was  performed  in  his  uncle's  family  at  Woodstock,  who,  during  the  blossom 
of  his  fortunes,  generally  had  a  chaplain  residing  in  the  Lodge  for  that 
special  purpose. 

Yet  deep  as  was  the  habitual  veneration  with  which  he  heard  the  im- 
pressive service  of  the  Church,  Everard's  eyes  could  not  help  straying 
towards  Alice,  and  his  thoughts  wandering  to  the  purpose  of  his  presence 
there.  She  seemed  to  have  recognised  him  at  once,  for  there  was  a  deeper 
(low  than  usual  upon  her  cheek,  her  fingers  trembled  as  they  turned  the 
Itaves  of  her  prayerbook,  and  her  voice,  lately  as  firm  as  it  was  melodious, 
filtered  when  she  repeated  the  responses.  It  appeared  to  Everard,  as  far 
as  he  could  collect  by  the  stolen  glances  which  he  directed  towards  her, 
that  the  character  of  her  beauty,  as  well  as  of  her  outward  appearance, 
had  changed  with  her  fortunes. 

The  beautiful  and  high-bom  young  lady  had  now  approached  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  brown  stuff  dress  of  an  ordinary  village  maiden ;  but 
what  she  had  lost  in  gaiety  of  appearance,  she  had  gained  as  it  seemed  in 
dignity.  Her  beautiful  light-brown  tresses,  now  folded  around  her  head, 
and  only  curled  where  nature  had  so  arranged  them,  gave  her  an  air  of 
simplicity,  which  did  not  exist  when  her  head-dress  showed  the  skill  of  a 
eanoos  tire-woman.  A  light  joyous  air,  with  something  of  a  humorous 
expression,  which  seemed  to  be  looking  for  amusement,  bad  vanished 
before  the  touch  of  affliction,  and  a  calm  melancholy  supplied  its  place, 
which  seemed  on  the  watch  to  administer  comfort  to  others.  Perhaps  the 
former  arch,  though  innocent  expression  of  countenance,  was  uppermost 
in  her  lover's  recollection,  when  he  concluded  that  Alice  had  acted  a  part 
in  the  disturbances  which  had  taken  place  at  the  Lodge.  It  is  certain, 
that  when  he  now  looked  upon  her,  it  was  with  shame  for  having  nourished 
sucli  a  suspicion,  and  the  resolution  to  believe  rather  that  the  devil  had 
imitated  her  voice,  than  that  a  creature,  who  seemed  so  much  above  the 
feelings  of  this  world,  and  so  nearly  allied  to  the  purity  of  the  next,  should 
have  bad  the  indelicacy  to  mingle  in  such  manoeuvres  as  he  Viim^cXt  ^xv^ 
others  had  been  sul^^^^  to, 

These  thoughts  shot  through  bis  mind,  in  spite  of  the  impTopxv^VJ  ^^ 
iadmVag  tbem  Mtsacb^  moment    The  aepyice  now  appToachU  Ui^  cV»^ 
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and  a  good  deal  to  Colonel  Everard's  surprise,  as  well  as  confusion,  the 
officiating  priest,  in  firm  and  audible  tone,  and  with  everr  attribute  of 
dignity,  prayed  to  the  Almiehtj  to  bless  and  preserve  "Our  SoTereign 
Lord,  King  Charles,  the  la^dul  and  undoubted  King  of  these  realms." 
The  petition  (in  those  days  most  dangerous)  was  pronounced  with  a  full, 
raised,  and  distinct  articulation,  as  if  die  priest  challenged  all  who  heard 
him  to  dissent,  if  they  dared.  If  the  republican  officer  did  not  assent  to 
the  petition,  he  thought  at  least  it  was  no  time  to  protest  against  it. 

Tne  service  was  concluded  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  little  congre- 
gation arose.  It  now  included  Wildrake,  who  had  entered  during  the 
latter  prayer,  and  was  the  first  of  the  party  to  speak,  running  up  to  the 
priest,  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand  most  heartily,  swearing  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  truly  rejoiced  to  see  him.  The  good  clergyman  returned  the 
pressure  with  a  smile,  observing  he  should  have  believed  his  asseveration 
without  an  oath.  In  the  meanwhile,  Colonel  Everard,  approaching  his 
uncle's  seat,  made  a  deep  inclination  of  respect,  first  to  Sir  Henry  Lee, 
and  then  to  Alice,  whose  colour  now  spread  trom  her  cheek  to  her  brow 
and  bosom. 

"  I  have  to  crave  your  excuse,"  said  the  Colonel  with  hesitation,  "  for 
having  chosen  for  my  visit,  which  I  dare  not  hope  would  be  very  agreeable 
at  any  time,  a  season  most  peculiarly  unsuitable." 

**  So  far  from  it,  nephew,"  answered  Sir  Henry,  with  much  more  mildness 
of  manner  than  Everard  had  dared  to  expect,  **  that  your  visits  at  other 
times  would  be  much  more  welcome,  had  we  the  fortune  to  see  you  often  at 
our  hours  of  worship." 

**  I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come,  sir,  when  Englishmen  of  all  sects  and 
denominations,"  replied  Everard,  "  will  be  free  in  conscience  to  worship  in 
common  the  great  Father,  whom  they  all  after  their  manner  call  by  thai 
affectionate  name." 

"  I  hope  80  too,  nephew,"  said  the  old  man  in  the  same  unaltered  tone ; 
"  and  we  will  not  at  present  dispute,  whether  you  would  have  the  Church 
of  England  coalesce  with  the  Conventicle,  or  the  Conventicle  conform  to 
the  Church.  It  was,  I  ween,  not  to  settle  jarrine  creeds,  that  you  have 
honoured  our  poor  dwelling,  where,  to  say  the  truth,  we  dared  scarce  have 
expected  to  see  you  again,  so  coarse  was  our  last  welcome." 

"I  should  be  happy  to  believe,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  hesitating,  "that 
—  that  —  in  short  my  presence  was  not  now  so  unwelcome  here  as  on  thai 
occasion." 

"  Nephew,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  When  you  were 
last  here,  I  thought  you  had  stolen  from  me  a  precious  pearl,  which  at  one 
time  it  would  have  been  my  pride  and  happiness  to  have  bestowed  on  you ; 
but  which,  being  such  as  }rou  have  been  of  late,  I  would  bury  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth  rather  than  eive  to  your  keeping.  This  somewhat  chafea,  ae 
honest  AVill  says,  '  the  rasn  humour  which  my  mother  gave  me.'  I  thought 
I  was  robbed,  and  I  thought  I  saw  the  robl>er  before  me.  I  am  mistaken 
— I  am  not  robbed ;  and  the  attempt  without  the  deed  I  can  pardon." 

"  I  would  not  willingly  seek  offence  in  your  words,  sir,"  said  Colonel 
Everard,  *'when  their  general  purport  sounds  kind;  but  I  can  protest 
before  Heaven,  that  my  views  ana  wishes  towards  you  and  your  family  are 
as  void  of  selfish  hopes  and  selfish  ends,  as  they  are  fraught  with  love  to 
you  and  to  yours." 

"  Letnis  hear  them,  man ;  we  are  not  much  accustomed  to  good  wisbee 
now-a-days ;  and  their  very  rarity  will  make  them  welcome." 

'*  I  would  willingly.  Sir  Henry,  since  you  might  not  choose  me  to  give 
Tou  a  more  affectionate  name,  convert  those  wishes  into  something  effectual 
for  jour  coaifort.     Your  fate,  as  the  world  now  stands,  is  bad,  and,  I  fear, 
JjJ[o  to  be  worse." 
"  Wone  thsui  I  expect  it  cannot  be.    Nephew,  1  do  not.  aVToi^XiffKsst^  w^ 
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ebangef  of  fortane.  I  shall  wear  coarser  clothes,  —  I  shall  feed  on  more 
ordiDarj  food,  —  men  will  not  doff  their  cap  to  me  as  they  were  wont,  when 
I  was  the  great  and  the  wealthy.  What  ot  that  ?  Old  Ilarry  Lee  loved  his 
bonoar  better  than  his  title,  his  faith  better  than  his  land  and  lordnhip. 
Have  I  not  seen  the  30th  of  January  ?  I  am  neither  Philomath  nor  astrolo- 
ger ;  but  old  Will  teaches  me,  that  when  green  leaves  fall  winter  is  at  hand, 
and  that  darkness  will  come  when  the  sun  sets." 

"  Bethink  you,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "  if,  without  any  submission 
asked,  any  oath  taken,  any  engagement  imposed,  express  or  tacit,  excepting 
that  yon  are  not  to  excite  disturbances  in  the  puolio  peace,  you  can  be 
restored  to  your  residence  in  the  Lodge,  and  your  usual  fortunes  and  per- 
qnijuties  there  —  I  have  ereat  reason  to  hope  this  may  be  permitted,  if  not 
exprt^AsIy,  at  least  on  sufferance." 

^  Yes,  I  understand  you.  I  am  to  be  treated  like  the  royal  coin,  marked 
with  the  ensign  of  the  Rump  to  make  it  pass  current,  although  I  am  too  old 
to  have  the  royal  insignia  grinded  off  from  me.  Kinsman,  I  will  have  none 
of  this.  I  have  lived  at  the  Lodge  too  long ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  I  had  left  it 
in  scorn  long  since,  but  for  the  orders  of  one  whom  I  may  yet  live  to  do 
■ervice  to.  I  will  take  nothing  from  the  usurpers,  be  their  name  Rump  or 
Cromwell  —  be  they  one  devil  or  legion  —  I  will  not  take  from  them  an  old 
cap  to  cover  my  grey  hairs — a  cast  cloak  to  protect  my  frail  limbs  from  the 
cold.  They  shaU  not  say  they  have,  by  tneir  unwilling  bounty,  made 
Abraham  rich  —  I  will  live,  as  I  will  die,  the  Loyal  Lee." 

*'  May  I  hope  you  will  think  of  it,  sir;  and  that  you  will,  perhaps,  con- 
■idering  what  slight  submission  is  asked,  give  me  a  better  answer?" 

••  Sir,  if  I  retract  my  opinion,  which  is  not  my  wont,  you  shall  hear  of  it. 
—  And  now,  cousin,  have  you  more  to  say  7  We  keep  that  worthy  clergy- 
man in  the  outer  room." 

"Something  I  had  to  say  —  something  touching  my  cousin  Alice,"  said 
Everard,  with  embarrassment;  '*  but  I  tear  that  the  prejudices  of  both  are 

BO  strong  against  me" 

*•  Sir,  I  dare  torn  my  daughter  loose  to  you  —  I  will  go  join  the  good 
doctor  in  dame  Joan's  apartment.     I  am  not  unwilling  that  you  should 
know  that  the  girl  hath,  in  all  reasonable  sort,  the  exercise  of  her  free  will." 
He  withdrew,  and  left  the  cousins  together. 

Colonel  Everard  advanced  to  Alice,  and  was  about  to  take  her  hand.  She 
drew  back,  took  the  seat  which  her  father  had  occupied,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  one  at  some  distance. 

"Are  we  then  so  much  estranged,  my  dearest  Alice?"  he  said. 
**  We  will  speak  of  that  presently,"  she  replied.     '*  In  the  first  place,  let 
me  ask  the  cause  of  your  visit  here  at  so  late  an  hour." 

"  Yon  heard,"  said  Everard,  "  what  I  stated  to  your  father  ?" 
"I  did  ;  but  that  seems  to  have  been  only  part  of  your  errand  —  some- 
thing there  seemed  to  be  which  applied  particularly  to  me." 

"  It  was  a  fancy  —  a  strange  mistake,''  answered  Everard.  "  May  I  ask 
if  yon  have  been  abroad  this  evening?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  small  temptation  to  wander  from 
my  present  nome,  poor  as  it  is ;  and  whilst  here,  I  have  important  duties  to 
diacnarge.     But  wny  does  Colonel  Everard  ask  so  strange  a  question  ?" 

*'  Tell  me  in  turn,  why  your  cousin  Markham  has  lost  the  name  of  friend- 
ship and  kindred,  and  even  of  some  nearer  feeling,  and  then  I  will  answer 
yoQ,  Alice?" 

"It  is  soon  answered,"  she  said.     **  When  you  drew  your  sword  against 
my  father's  cause  —  almost  against  his  person  —  I  studied,  more  than  I 
•lioold  have  done,  to  find  excuse  for  you.     I  knew,  that  is,  I  thought  I  knew 
your  high  feelings  of  public  dutj  —  I  knew  the  opinions  in  wViicYvjovx  Vk^A 
been  bred  up;  and  I  said,  I  will  not,  even  for  this,  cast  h\m  oiJ — \v^  <>^^^^ 
iir  King  becaase  be  is  lojal  to  bis  country.     You  endeavouced  V>  a^H^il  ^'^ 
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peat  and  oroclnduie  tragedy  of  the  30th  of  Janaary ;  and  it  confirmed  me 
m  my  opinion,  that  llarkham  Everard  might  be  misled,  but  could  not  be 
base  or  selfish." 

**  And  what  has  changed  jour  opinion,  Alice?  or  who  dare/'  said  Everard, 
reddening,  '*  attach  such  epithets  to  the  name  of  Markham  Everard?" 

"I  am  no  subject,"  she  said,  "  for  exercising  your  valour.  Colonel  Everard, 
nor  do  I  mean  to  offend.  But  you  will  find  enough  of  others  who  will  avow, 
that  Colonel  Everard  is  truckling  to  the  usurper  Cromwell,  and  that  all  his 
fair  pretexts  of  forwarding  his  country's  liberties,  are  but  a  screen  for 
driving  a  bargain  with  the  successful  encroacher,  and  obtaining  the  best 
terms  he  can  for  himself  and  his  family." 

"  For  myself —  never!" 

"  But  for  your  family  you  have  —  Yes^  I  am  well  assured  that  you  have 
pointed  out  to  the  military  tyrant,  the  way  in  which  he  and  his  satraps  may 
master  the  government.  Do  you  think  my  father  or  I  would  accept  an 
asylum  purchased  at  the  price  of  England's  liberty,  and  your  honour  ?" 

"Gracious  Heaven,  Alice,  what  is  this  ?  You  accuse  me  of  pursuing  the 
yery  course  which  so  lately  had  your  approbation  I" 

**  When  you  spoke  with  authority  or  your  father,  and  recommended  our 
submission  to  the  existing  government,  such  as  it  was,  I  own  i  thought  — 
that  my  father's  grey  head  might,  without  dishonour,  have  remained  onder 
the  roof  where  it  ha4  so  long  been  sheltered.  But  did  your  father  sanction 
your  becoming  the  adviser  of  yonder  ambitious  soldier  to  a  new  course  of 
innovation,  and  his  abettor  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  species  of  tyranny? 

—  It  is  one  thing  to  submit  to  oppression,  another  to  be  the  agent  of  tyrants 

—  And  0,  Markham  —  their  bloodhound  1" 

"Howl  bloodhound?  —  what  mean  you?  —  I  own  it  is  true  I  could  see 
with  content  the  wounds  of  this  bleeding  country  stanched,  even  at  the 
expense  of  beholding  Cromwell,  after  his  matchless  rise,  take  a  yet  farther 
step  to  power —  but  to  be  his  bloodhound  I  What  is  your  meaning  ?" 

"  It  is  false,  then  ?  —  I  thought  I  could  swear  it  had  been  false." 

**  What,  in  the  name  of  God,  is  it  you  ask  ?" 

**  It  is  false  that  you  are  engaged  to  betray  the  young  King  of  Scotland?" 

"Betray  him  1  /  betray  him,  or  any  fugitive?  Never  1  I  would  he  were 
well  out  of  England  —  I  would  lend  him  my  aid  to  escape,  were  he  in  the 
house  at  this  instant ;  and  think  in  acting  so  I  did  his  enemies  good  service, 
by  preventing  their  soiling  themselves  with  his  blood  —  but  betray  him, 
never  I" 

"I  knew  it  —  I  was  sure  it  was  impossible.  Oh,  be  yet  more  honest; 
disengage  yourself  from  yonder  gloomy  and  ambitious  soldier  I  Shun  him 
and  bis  schemes,  which  are  formed  in  injustice,  and  can  only  be  realised  in 
yet  more  blood  I" 

"  Believe  me,"  replied  Everard,  "  that  I  choose  the  line  of  policy  best 
befitting  the  times." 

"Choose  that,"  she  said,  "which  best  befits  duty,  Markham— which  best 
befits  truth  and  honour.     Do  your  duty,  and  let  Providence  decide  the  rest. 

—  Farewell  1  we  tempt  my  father's  patience  too  far  —  you  knew  his  temper 

—  farewell,  Markham." 

She  extended  her  hand,  which  he  pressed  to  his  lips,  and  left  the  apart- 
ment. A  silent  bow  to  his  uncle,  and  a  sign  to  Wildrake,  whom  he  found  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  cabin,  were  the  only  tokens  of  recognition  exhibited,  and 
leaving  the  hut,  he  was  soon  mountca,  and,  with  his  companion,  advanced 
on  his  return  to  the  Lodge. 
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C^ajitfi  t^t  /oitrtitnt|(. 

Decdi  are  done  no  Mith 
Which  have  their  fMiniahment  ere  the  earth  cloaee 
Upon  th«  perpetratonL    Be  it  the  workinir 
Of  ib«  rcaione-«tirr*d  fukcy,  or  the  viaion, 
Distinet  and  real,  of  aneartbly  beiag. 
All  af»a  witnraa,  that  beciile  the  coach 
Of  tha  fell  homicide  oft  stalks  the  irbost 
Of  him  ha  slew,  and  ahowa  the  ahadowy  wooad. 

Old  Plat. 

EmLLEB  bad  come  to  Joceline's  hat  as  fast  as  horse  could  bear  him,  and 
with  the  same  impetuosity  of  purpose  as  of  speed.  He  saw  no  choice  in 
the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  felt  in  his  own  imagination  the  strongest 
right  to  direct,  ana  even  reprove,  his  cousin,  beloved  as  she  was,  on  account 
of  the  daneerous  machinations  with  which  she  appeared  to  have  connected 
herself.     He  returned  slowly,  and  in  a  very  different  mood. 

Not  only  had  Alice,  prudent  as  beautiful,  appeared  completely  free  from 
the  weakness  of  conduct  which  seemed  to  give  nim  some  authority  over  her, 
but  ber  views  of  policy,  if  less  practicable,  were  so  much  more  direct  and 
noble  than  his  own,  as  led  him  to  question  whether  he  had  not  compromised 
himself  too  rashly  with  Cromwell,  even  although  the  state  of  the  country 
was  80  greatly  divided  and  torn  by  faction,  that  the  promotion  of  the  Gene- 
ral to  the  possession  of  the  executive  government  seemed  the  only  chance 
of  escaping  a  renewal  of  the  Civil  AVar.  The  more  exalted  and  purer 
sentiments  of  Alice  lowered  him  in  his  Own  eyes ;  and  though  unshaken  in 
bis  opinion,  that  it  were  better  the  vessel  should  be  steered  by  a  pilot 
having  no  good  title  to  the  office,  than  that  she  should  run  upon  the 
breakers,  he  felt  that  he  was  not  espousing  the  most  direct,  manly,  and 
disinterested  side  of  the  question. 

As  he  rode  on,  immersed  in  these  unpleasant  contemplations,  and  con- 
siderably lessened  in  his  own  esteem  by  what  had  happened,  Wildrake,  v^ho 
rode  by  his  side,  and  was  no  friend  to  long  silence,  began  to  enter  into  con- 
versation. **  I  have  been  thinking,  Mark,"  said  he,  "  that  if  you  and  I  had 
been  called  to  the  bar  —  as,  by  the  by,  has  been  in  danger  of  happening  to 
me  in  more  senses  than  one  —  I  say,  had  we  become  barristers,  I  would 
have  had  the  better  oiled  tongue  of  the  two  —  the  fairer  art  of  persuasion." 

**  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Everard,  **  though  I  never  heard  thee  use  any, 
save  to  induce  an  usurer  to  lend  thee  money,  or  a  taverner  to  abate  a 
reckoning." 

"  And  yet  this  day,  or  rather  night,  I  could  have,  as  I  think,  made  a  con- 
qnest  which  baffled  you." 

**  Indeed  ?"  said  the  Colonel,  becoming  attentive. 

"Why,  look  you,"  said  Wildrake,  **  it  was  a  main  object  with  you  to  in- 
duce unstress  Alice  Lee  —  By  Heaven,  she  is  an  exquisite  creature  —  I 
approve  of  your  taste,  Mark  —  I  say,  you  desire  to  persuade  her,  and  the 
stoat  old  Irojan  her  father,  to  consent  to  return  to  the  Lodge,  and  live 
there  qaietly,  and  under  connivance,  like  gentlefolk,  instead  of  lodging  in 
a  hut  hardly  fit  to  harbour  a  Tom  of  Bedlam." 

"  Thou  art  right ;  such,  indeed,  was  a  great  part  of  my  object  in  this 
▼isit,"  answered  Everard. 

**  But  perhaps  you  also  expected  to  visit  there  yourself,  and  so  keep  wateh 
over  pretty  Mistress  Lee  —  eh?" 

"I  never  entertained  so  aelBsh  a  thought,"  said  Everard;  "aiv^\X  \)t\\% 
noctarnal  distarbAuce  at  the  maaaion  were  explained  and  ended,  1  ^o^^ 
ioMantljr  take  mj  departure, " 
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"  Your  friond  Noll  wonld  expect  somethiDg  more  from  you,"  said  Wild- 
rake  ;  **  he  would  expect,  in  case  the  knight's  reputation  for  loyalty  should 
draw  any  of  our  poor  exiles  and  wanderers  aoout  the  Lodge,  that  you 
should  be  on  the  watch  and  ready  to  snap  them.  In  a  word,  as  far  as  I 
can  understand  his  long-winded  speeches,  he  would  have  Woodstock  a  trap, 
your  uncle  and  his  pretty  daughter  the  bait  of  toasted-cheese— cravine  your 
Chloe's  pardon  for  the  comparison  —  you  the  spring-fall  which  should  bar 
their  escape,  his  Lordship  himself  being  the  great  grimalkin  to  whom  they 
are  to  be  given  over  to  be  devoured." 

**  Dared  Cromwell  mention  this  to  thee  in  express  terms?"  said  Everard, 
pulling  up  his  horse,  and  stopping  in  the  midst  of  the  road. 

"  Nay,  not  in  express  terms,  which  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  used  in  his 
life ;  jo\i  mieht  as  well  expect  a  drunken  man  to  go  straight  forward ;  but 
he  insinuated  as  much  to  me,  and  indicated  that  you  might  deserve  well  of 
him — Gadzo,  the  damnable  proposal  sticks  in  my  throat — by  betraying  our 
noble  and  rightful  King,  [here  he  pulled  off  lus  hat,]  whom  God  grant  in 
health  and  wealth  long  to  reign,  as  the  worthy  clergyman  says,  though  I 
fear  just  now  his  Majesty  is  both  sick  and  sorry,  and  never  a  penny  in  his 
pouch  to  boot." 

**  This  tallies  with  what  Alice  hinted,"  said  Everard ;  "  but  how  oould 
she  know  it?  didst  thou  give  her  any  hint  of  such  a  thing?" 

"  I !"  replied  the  cavalier,  "  I,  who  never  saw  Mistress  Alice  in  my  life 
till  to-night,  and  then  only  for  an  instant  —  zooks,  man,  how  is  that  pos- 
sible?" 

'*Truo,"  replied  Everard,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought.  At  length  be 
spoke — "  I  should  call  Cromwell  to  account  for  his  bad  oj^inion  of  me ;  for, 
even  though  not  seriously  expressed,  but,  as  I  ain  convinced  it  was,  with 
the  sole  view  of  proving  you,  and  perhaps  myself,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a 
misconstruction  to  be  resented." 

"  I'll  carry  a  cartel  for  you,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,"  said  Wildrake; 
**  and  turn  out  with  his  godlinesses  second,  with  as  good  will  as  I  ever  drank 
a  glass  of  sack." 

**  Pshaw,"  replied  Everard,  "  those  in  his  high  place  fight  no  single  com- 
bats. But  tell  me,  Roger  Wildrake,  didst  thou  thyself  think  me  capable 
of  the  falsehood  and  treachery  implied  in  such  a  message  ?" 

"I!"  exclaimed  Wildrake.  "Markham  Everard,  you  have  been  my 
early  friend,  my  constant  benefactor.  When  Colchester  was  reduced,  you 
saved  me  from  the  gallows,  and  since  that  thou  hast  twenty  times  saved  me 
from  starving.  But,  by  Heaven,  if  I  thought  you  capable  of  such  villany 
as  your  General  recommended,  —  by  yonder  blue  sky,  and  all  the  works  of 
creation  which  it  bends  over,  I  would  stab  you  with  my  own  hand !" 

"  Death,"  replied  Everard,  "  I  should  indeed  deserve,  but  not  from  yon, 
perhaps ;  but  fortunately,  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  be  guilty  of  the  treachery 
you  would  punish.  Know  that  I  had  this  day  secret  notice,  and  from 
Cromwell  himself,  that  the  young  Man  has  escaped  by  sea  from  Bristol."^ 


— and  he  throw  it  up  as  high  as  he  could  into  the  air.  The  celestial  bodiet 
which  he  invoked  did  not  receive  the  present  dispatched  to  them ;  but,  ai 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Ilcnry  Lee's  scabbard,  an  old  gnarled  oak  became  a 
second  time  the  receptacle  of  a  waif  and  stray  of  loyal  enthusiasm.  Wild- 
rake looked  rather  fooIiMh  at  the  circumstance,  and  bis  friend  took  the 
opportunity  of  admonishing  him. 

"  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  bear  thee  so  like  a  schoolboy?" 
''  Wbf/'  said  Wildrake,  **  I  have  but  sent  a  Puritan^s  hat  upon  a  loyal 
erraad.     I  laugb  to  think  how  many  of  tUe  «c\\wA\>o^!i  \XiWL  \a\k'«iQf  will 
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be  cheated  into  climbing  the  pollard  next  year,  expectfng  to  find  the  nest 
of  some  anknown  bird  in  yonder  unmeasured  maigin  of  felt.'' 

**  Hush  now,  for  God's  sake,  and  let  us  speak  calmly,"  said  Everard. 
'*  Charles  has  escaped,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  would  willingly  have  seen 
bim  on  his  father's  throne  by  composition,  bat  not  by  the  force  of  the  Scot- 
tish army,  and  the  incensed  and  vengeful  royalists." 

•*  Master  Markham  Everard,"  be^an  the  cavalier,  interrupting  him 

**  Nay,  hush,  dear  Wildrakc,"  said  Everard ;  "  let  us  not  dispute  a  point 
on  which  we  canot  agree,  and  give  me  leave  to  go  on.  —  I  say,  since  the 
young  Man  has  escaped,  Cromweirs  offensive  and  injurious  stipulation  falls 
to  the  ground;  and  I  see  not  why  my  uncle  and  his  family  should  not 
again  enter  their  own  house,  under  the  same  terms  of  connivance  as  many 
other  royalists.  What  may  be  incumbent  on  me  is  different,  nor  can  I 
determine  my  course  until  1  have  an  interview  with  the  General,  which,  as 
I  tbiilk,  will  end  in  his  confessing  that  he  threw  in  this  offensive  proposal 
to  Boand  us  both.  It  is  much  in  bis  manner ;  for  he  is  blunt,  and  never 
sees  or  feels  the  punctilious  honour  which  the  gallants  of  the  day  stretch 
to  such  delicacy.'' 

**  I'll  acquit  him  of  having  any  punctilio  about  him,"  said  Wildrake, 
"either  touching  honour  or  honesty.  Now,  to  come  back  to  where  we 
started.  Supposing  you  were  not  to  reside  in  person  at  the  Lodge,  and  to 
forbear  even  visiting  there,  unless  on  invitation,  when  such  a  thing  can  be 
brought  about,  I  tell  you  frankly,  I  think  your  uncle  and  his  daughter 
might  be  induced  to  come  back  to  the  Lodge,  and  reside  there  as  usual. 
At  least  the  clergyman,  that  worthy  old  cock,  gave  me  to  hope  as  much." 

••  lie  had  been  na<»ty  in  bestowing  his  confidence,"  said  Everard. 

"  True;"  replied  Wildrake ;  "  he  confided  in  me  at  once  ;  for  he  instantly 
saw  my  regard  for  the  Churcbi  I  thank  Heaven  I  never  passed  a  clergy- 
man in  his  canonicals  without  pulling  my  hat  off —  (and  thou  knowest,  the 
m>}8t  desperate  duel  I  ever  fought  was  with  young  Grayless  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  tor  taking  the  wall  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Bunce) — Ah,  I  can  gain  a 
chaplain's  ear  instantly.  Gadzooks,  they  know  whom  they  have  to  trust  to 
in  such  a  one  as  I." 

"  Doet  thou  think,  then,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "  or  rather  does  this 
clergyman  think,  that  if  they  were  secure  of  intrusion  from  me,  the  family 
would  return  to  the  Lodge,  supposing  the  intruding  Commissioners  gone, 
and  this  nocturnal  disturbance  explained  and  ended  ?" 

"  The  old  Knight,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  may  be  wrought  upon  by  the 
Doctor  to  return,  if  he  is  secure  against  intrusion.  As  K)r  disturbances, 
the  stout  old  boy,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  in  two  minutes'  conversation, 
langba  at  all  this  turmoil  as  the  work  of  mere  imagination,  the  consequence 
of  uie  remorse  of  their  own  evil  consciences ;  and  says  that  goblin  or  devil 
was  never  heard  of  at  Woodstock,  until  it  became  the  residence  of  saoh 
men  as  they,  who  have  now  usurped  the  possession." 

**  There  is  more  than  imagination  in  it,"  said  Everard.  *'  I  have  personal 
reason  to  know  there  is  some  conspiracy  carrying  on,  to  render  the  house 
untenable  by  the  Commissioners.  I  acauit  my  uncle  of  accession  to  such 
a  silly  trick;  but  I  must  see  it  ended  ere  1  can  agree  to  his  and  my 
cousin's  residing  where  such  a  confederacy  exists ;  for  they  are  likely  to 
be  considered  as  the  contrivers  of  such  pranks,  be  the  actual  agent  who 
he  may." 

**  With  reference  to  your  better  acquaintance  with  the  gentleman,  Eve- 
rard, I  should  rather  suspect  the  old  father  of  Puritans  (I  be^  your  pardon 
again)  has  something  to  do  with  the  business;  and  if  so,  Lucifer  will  never 
look  near  the  true  old  Knight's  beard,  nor  abide  a  glance  of  yonder  maiden's 
innocent  blue  eyes.  I  will  uphold  them  as  safe  as  pure  gold  m  ^  tsi\^«if% 
chest." 

'^  Awest  tboa  aaght  thjaelf,  which  makes  thco  think  thuaV* 
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'*  Not  a  quill  of  the  devirs  pinion  saw  I"  replied  Wildrake.  '  He  sap- 
poses  himself  too  secure  of  an  old  cayalier,  who  must  steal,  hang,  or  drown, 
in  the  long  run,  so  he  gives  himself  no  trouble  to  look  after  the  assured 
booty.  But  I  heard  the  serving-fellows  prate  of  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard ;  and  though  their  tales  were  confused  enough,  yet  if  there  was  any 
truth  among  them  at  all,  I  should  say  the  devil  must  have  been  in  the 
dance.  —  But,  holla  I  here  comes  some  one  upon  us.  —  Stand,  friend  —  who 
art  thou?" 

"A  poor  day-labourer  in  the  great  work  of  England  —  Joseph  Tomkins 
by  name  —  Secretary  to  a  godly  and  well-endowed  leader  in  this  poor 
Christian  army  of  England,  called  General  Harrison." 

"  What  news.  Master  Tomkins  ?"  said  Everard ;  "  and  why  are  you  on 
the  road  at  this  late  hour  V* 

"I  speak  to  the  worthy  Colonel  Everard,  as  I  judge?"  said  Tomkins; 
"and  truly  I  am  glad  of  meeting  your  honour.  Heaven  knows,  I  need 
such  assistance  as  yours.  — Oh,  worthy  Master  Everard  I  —  Here  has  been 
a  sounding  of  trumpets,  and  a  breaking  of  vials,  and  a  pouring  forth, 
and" 

"Prithee,  tell  me  in  brief,  whatr  is  the  matter — where  is  thy  master — 
and,  in  a  word,  what  has  happened  ?" 

"My  master  is  close  by,  parading  it  in  the  little  meadow,  beside  the 
hugeous  oak,  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  late  Man ;  ride  but  two 
steps  forward,  and  you  may  see  him  walking  swiftly  to  and  frb,  advancing 
all  the  while  the  naked  weapon." 

Upon  proceeding  as  directed,  but  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  they 
descried  a  man,  whom  of  course  they  concluded  must  be  Harrison,  walking 
to  and  fro  beneath  the  King's  oak,  as  a  sentinel  under  arms,  but  with  more 
wildness  of  demeanour.  The  tramp  of  the  horses  did  not  escape  his  ear ; 
and  they  heard  him  call  out,  as  if  at  the  head  of  the  brigade  —  "  Lower 
pikes  against  cavalry  I  —  Here  comes  Prince  Rupert  —  Stand  fast,  and  you 
shall  turn  them  aside,  as  a  bull  would  toss  a  cur-dog.  Lower  your  pikes 
still,  my  hearts,  the  end  secured  against  your  foot — down  on  your  right 
knee,  front  rank  —  spare  not  for  the  spoiling  of  your  blue  aprons.  —  Ha  — 
Zerobabel  —  ay,  that  is  the  word!" 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  about  whom  or  what  is  he  talking  I"  said  Eve- 
rard ;  "  wherefore  does  he  go  about  with  his  weapon  drawn  ?" 

"  Truly,  sir,  when  aught*  disturbs  my  master.  General  Harrison,  ho  is 
something  rapt  in  the  spirit,  and  conceives  that  he  is  commanding  a  reserve 
of  pikes  at  the  great  battle  of  Armageddon  —  and  for  his  weapon,  alack, 
worthy  sir,  wherefore  should  he  keep  Sheffield  steel  in  calves'  leather,  when 
there  are  fiends  to  be  combated  —  incarnate  fiends  on  earth,  and  raging 
infernal  fiends  under  the  earth  ?" 

"  This  is  intolerable,"  said  Everard.  "  Listen  to  me,  Tomkins.  Thou 
art  not  now  in  the  pulpit,  and  I  desire  none  of  thy  preaching  language.  I 
know  thou  canst  speak  intelligibly  when  thou  art  so  minded!  Remember, 
I  may  serve  or  harm  thee ;  and  as  you  hope  or  fear  any  thing  on  my  part, 
answer  straight-forward  —  AVhat  has  hap{.>ened  to  drive  out  thy  master  to 
the  wild  wood  at  this  time  of  night?" 

"  Forsooth,  worthy  and  honoured  sir,  I  will  speak  with  the  precision  I 
may.  True  it  is,  and  of  verity,  that  the  breath  of  man,  which  is  in  his 
nostrils,  gooth  forth  and  retumeth" 

"  Uurk  you,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "  take  care  where  you  ramble  la 

Jour  correspondence  with  me.     You  have  heard  how  at  the  great  battle  of 
Dunbar  in  Soothind,  the  General  himself  held  a  pistol  to  the  head  of  Lieu- 
tenant Howcrced,  threatening  to  shoot  him  through  the  brain  if  he  did  no\: 
^'re  up  holdiag  forth,  and  put  his  sc^uadron  in  line  to  the  front.     Take 
OMre,  sir/' 
"  Vmljf  uie  lieuteoaiit  then  charged  w\t\i  an  «^«ii  axk^>\ii^n^«iL^T^s»^ 
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said  Tomkins,  **  and  bore  a  thousand  plaids  and  bonnets  over  the  beach 
before  him  into  the  sea.  Neither  shall  I  pretermit  or  postpone  your 
honour's  commands,  but  speedily  obey  them,  and  that  without  delay." 

*'Go  to,  fellow  ;  thou  knowest  what  I  would  have,"  said  Everard ;  *' speak 
at  once ;  I  know  thou  canst  if  thou  wilt.  Trusty  Tomkins  is  better  known 
than  he  thinks  for." 

*'  Worthy  sir,"  said  Tomkins,  in  a  much  less  periphrastic  style,  "  I  will 
obey  your  worship  as  far  as  the  spirit  will  permit.  Truly,  it  was  not  an 
hour  since,  when  my  worshipful  master  being  at  table  with  Master  Bibbet 
and  myself,  not  to  mention  tne  worshipful  Master  Bletson  and  Colonel  De»- 
borough,  and  behold  there  was  a  riolent  knocking  at  <  the  gate,  as  of  one 
in  haste.  Now,  of  a  certainty,  so  much  had  our  household  been  harassed 
with  witches  and  spirits,  and  other  objects  of  sound  and  sight,  that  the  sen- 
tinela  could  not  be  brought  to  abide  upon  their  posts  without  doors,  and  it 
was  only  by  a  proTision  of  beef  and  strong  liquors  that  we  were  able  to 
maintain  a  guard  of  three  men  in  the  hall,  who  nevertheless  ventured  not 
to  open  the  door,  lest  they  should  be  surprised  with  some  of  the  goblins 
wherewith  their  imaginations  were  overwhelmed.  And  thoy  heard  the 
knocking,  which  increased  until  it  seemed  that  the  door  was  well-nigh  abont 
to  be  beaten  down.  Worthy  Master  Bibbet  was  a  little  overcome  with 
liquor,  (as  is  his  fashion,  good  man,  about  this  time  of  the  evening,)  not 
that  he  is  in  the  least  given  to  ebriety,  but  simply,  that  since  the  Scottish 
campaign  he  hath  had  a  perpetual  ague,  which  obliges  him  so  to  nourish 
his  frame  against  the  damps  of  the  oight;  wherefore,  as  it  is  well  known 
to  your  honour  that  I  discharge  the  office  of  a  faithful  servant,  as  well  to 
Major-General  Harrison,  and  the  other  Commissioners,  as  to  my  just  and 

lawful  master,  Colonel  Desborough" 

**  I  know  all  that  —  And  now  that  thou  art  trusted  by  both,  I  pray  to 
Heaven  thou  mayest  merit  the  trust,"  said  Colonel  Everard. 

**  And  devoutly  do  I  pray,"  said  Tomkins,  *'  that  your  worshipful  prayers 
ma^  be  answered  with  favour ;  for  certainly  to  be,  and  to  be  called  and 
entitled,  Honest  Joe,  and  Trnstj  Tomkins,  is  to  me  more  than  ever  would 
be  an  Earl's  title,  were  such  things  to  be  granted  anew  in  this  regenerated 
government." 

"Well,  go  on — go  on — or  if  thou  dalliest  much  longer,  I  will  make  bold 
to  dispute  the  article  of  your  honesty.  I  like  short  tales,  sir,  and  doubt 
what  IS  told  with  a  long  unnecessary  train  of  words." 

"  Well,  good  sir,  be  not  hasty.  As  I  said  before,  the  doors  rattled  till 
Toa  would  have  thought  the  knocking  was  reiterated  in  every  room  of  the 
Wlace.  The  bell  rung  out  for  company,  though  we  could  not  find  that  any 
one  tolled  the  clapper,  and  the  guards  let  off  tneir  firelocks,  merely  because 
they  knew  not  what  better  to  do.  So,  Master  Bibbet  being,  as  I  said,  unsus- 
ceptible of  h'lB  duty,  I  went  down  with  my  poor  rapier  to  the  door,  and 
demanded  who  was  there ;  and  1  was  answered  in  a  voice,  which,  I  must 
say,  was  much  like  another  voice,  that  it  was  one  wanting  Major-Genoral 
Harrison.  So,  as  it  was  then  late,  I  answered  mildly,  that  Qeneral  Har- 
rison was  betaking  himself  to  his  rest,  and  that  any  who  wished  to  speak 
to  him  must  return  on  the  morrow  morning,  for  that  afler  nightfall  the  door 
of  the  Palace,  being  in  the  room  of  a  garrison,  would  be  opened  to  no  one. 
So,  the  voice  replied,  and  bid  me  open  directly,  without  which  he  would 
blow  the  folding  leaves  of  the  door  into  the  middle  of  the  hall.  And  thero- 
withal.the  noise  recommenced,  that  we  thought  the  house  would  have 
fallen  ;  and  I  was  in  some  measure-  constrained  to  open  the  door,  even  like 
a  besieged  garrison  which  can  hold  out  no  longer." 

••  By  my  honour,  and  it  was  stoutly  done  of  you,  I  must  say,"  said  Wild- 
rake,  who  had  been  listening  with  much  interest.     **  I  am  a  W^  ^&T^«f\ 
enough,  yet  when  I  bad  two  inches  of  oak  plank  between  tth^  tbClxi^ ^<^iA 
Mod  me,  hang  bim  that  would  demolish  the  barrier  bet^QQH  XU^  Wb^  \— \ 
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would  08  soon,  when  aboard,  bore  a  hole  in  the  ship,  and  let  in  the  wayes; 
for  you  know  we  alwavs  compare  the  devil  to  the  deep  sea." 

*'  Prithee,  peace,  Wildrake,"  said  Everard,  "  and  let  him  go  on  with  hit 
history.  —  Well,  and  what  saw'st  thou  when  the  door  was  opened  ?  —  the 
great  Devil  with  his  horns  and  claws  thou  wilt  say,  no  doubt' 

'*  No,  sir,  I  will  say  nothing  but  what  is  true.  When  I  undid  the  door, 
one  man  stood  ther6,  and  be,  to  seeming,  a  man  of  no  eztraordiivary  appear- 
ance, lie  was  wrapped  in  a  taffeta  cloak  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  with  a 
red  lining.  He  seemed  as  if  he  might  have  been  in  his  time  a  very  hand- 
some man,  but  there  was  something  of  paleness  and  sorrow  in  his  face  —  a 
long  love-lock  and  long  hair  he  wore,  even  af^r  the  abomination  of  the 
cavaliers,  and  the  dniovelincss,  as  learned  Master  Prjnne  well  termed  it,  of 
love-locks — a  jewel  in  his  ear  —  a  blue  scarf  over  his  shoulder,  like  a  mili- 
tary commander  for  the  King,  and  a  hat  with  a  white  plume,  bearing  a 
peculiar  hatband.'' 

"  Some  unhappy  officer  of  cavaliers,  of  whom  so  many  are  in  hiding,  and 
Peeking  shelter  tnrough  the  country,"  briefly  replied  Everard. 

"True,  worthy  sir  —  right  as  a  judicious  exposition.     But  there  was 

fomething  about  this  man  (if  he  was  a  man)  whom  I,  for  one,  could  not 
M>k  upon  without  trembling ;  nor  the  musketeers,  who  were  in  the  hall, 
without  betraying  much  alarm,  and  swallowing,  as  they  will  themselves 
aver,  the  very  bullets  which  they  had  in  their  mouths  for  loading  their 
carabines  and  muskets.  Na;^,  the  wolf  and  deer-dogs,  that  are  the  fiercest 
of  their  kind,  fled  from  this  visitor,  and  crept  into  holes  and  comers,  moan- 
ine  and  wailing  in  a  low  and  broken  tone.  He  came  into  the  middle  of  the 
hall,  and  still  he  seemed  no  more  than  an  ordinary  man,  only  somewhat  fan- 
tastically dressed,  in  a  doublet  of  block  velvet  pinked  upon  scarlet  satin  under 
his  cloak,  a  jewel  in  bis  ear,  with  large  roses  in  his  shoes,  and  a  kerchief 
in  his  hand,  which  he  sometimes  pressed  against  his  left  side." 

**  Gracious  Heavens !"  said  Wildrake,  coming  close  up  to  Everard,  and 
whispering  in  his  ear,  with  accents  which  terror  rendered  tremulous,  (a 
mooa  of  mind  most  unusual  to  the  daring  man,  who  seemed  now  overcome 
by  it) — '*  it  must  have  been  poor  Dick  Kobison  the  player,  in  the  very  dress 
in  which  I  have  seen  him  play  Philaster — ay,  and  drunk  a  jollv  bottle  with 
him  after  it  at  the  Mermaia  I  I  remember  how  many  frolics  we  had  together, 
and  all  his  little  fantastic  fashions.  He  served  for  his  old  master,  Charles, 
in  Mohun's  troop,  and  was  murdered  by  this  butcher's  dog,  as  I  have  heard, 
after  surrender,  at  the  battle  of  Naseby-field." 

"  Hush  I  I  have  heard  of  the  deed,"  said  Everard  ;  **  for  God's  sake  bear 
the  man  to  an  end.  —  Did  this  visitor  speak  to  thee,  my  friend  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  in  a  pleasing  tone  of  voice,  but  somewhat  fanciful  in  the 
articulation,  and  like  one  who  is  speaking  to  an  audience  as  from  a  bar  or 
a  pulpit,  more  than  in  the  voice  of  ordinary  men  on  ordinary  matters.  He 
desired  to  see  Major-General  Harrison." 

**  He  did  I  —  and  you,"  said  Everard,  infected  by  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  leaned  to  credulity  upon  all  matters  of  supernat- 
ural agency,  —  "  what  did  you  do  ?" 

'*  I  went  up  to  the  parlour,  and  related  that  such  a  person  enauired  for 
him.  He  started  when  I  told  him,  and  eagerly  desired  to  know  tne  man's 
dress ;  but  no  sooner  did  I  mention  his  dress,  and  the  jewel  in  his  ear,  than 
he  said,  *  Beeone !  tell  him  I  will  not  admit  him  to  speech  of  me.  Say  that  I 
defy  him,  and  will  make  mj  defiance  good  at  the  groat  battle  in  the  valley  of 
Armageddon,  when  the  voice  of  the  angel  shall  call  all  fowls  which  fly  under 
the  face  of  heaven  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  the  captain  and  the  soldier,  the  war- 
horse  and  his  rider.  Say  to  the  Evil  One,  I  have  power  to  appeal  our 
conB'iot  even  till  that  day,  and  that  in  the  front  of  that  fearful  day  he  will 
again  meet  with  Harrison.'  I  went  back  w\tV\  lVv\«  ai\%w«t  to  the  stranger. 
Mad  his  £koe  was  writhed  into  such  a  dead\;f  {ro^tn  aa  ^  m«c^^ui&aak\Anm 
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bath  seldom  worn.  '  Return  to  him/  he  said,  '  and  say  it  is  mr  hour,  and 
that  if  he  come  not  instantly  down  to  speak  with  me,  I  will  mount  the  stairs 
to  him.  Say  that  I  command  him  to  descend,  by  the  token,  that,  on  the 
field  of  Naseby,  he  did  not  the  work  negligenily' " 

"  I  have  heard,"  whispered  Wildrake  —  who  felt  more  and  more  strongly 
the  contagion  of  superstition — "that  these  words  were  blasphemously  used 
by  Harrison  when  he  shot  my  poor  friend  Dick." 

"  What  happened  next?"  said  £verard.  "  See  that  thou  speakest  the  truth." 
"  As  f^pel  unexpounded  by  a  steeple-man,"  said  the  Independent;  "yet 
truly  it  is  out  little  I  have  to  say.  I  saw  my  master  come  down,  with  a 
blank,  yet  resolved  air ;  and  when  he  entered  the  hall  and  saw  the  stranger, 
he  made  a  pause.  The  other  waved  on  him  as  if  to  follow,  and  walked  out 
at  the  portal.  My  worthy  patron  seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  follow,  yet 
ai^in  paused,  when  this  visitant,  be  he  man  or  fiend,  re-entered,  and  said, 
'  Obey  thy  doom. 

'  By  |nth1«ai  march  Iqr  ipvenwood  tree, 
It  U  thy  weinJ  to  follow  me  — 
I'o  fiillow  me  through  the  rhaitly  moooliieht  — 
To  fiiilow  me  throuxh  the  Khaduws  of  niKht— 
To  ffillow  roe,  crrainule,  atiU  art  thoa  boaml ; 
1  conjure  thee  by  the  uiuitaniicii'd  wound'— 
I  omjare  thee  by  the  last  wordi  I  »poke 
Wbeu  tlie  body  slept  and  the  apirit  awoke. 
In  the  very  laat  paoga  of  the  deadly  stroke.' 

So  saying,  he  stalked  out,  and  my  master  followed  him  into  the  wood.  —  I 
followed  also  at  a  distance.  But  when  I  came  up,  my  master  was  alone^ 
ftnd  bearing  himself  as  you  now  behold  him." 

**  Thou  hast  had  a  wonderful  memory,  friend,"  said  the  Colonel,  coldly,  "  to 
remember  these  rhymes  in  a  single  recitation  —  there  seems  something  of 
practice  in  all  this." 

"A  single  recitation,  my  honoured  sir?"  exclaimed  the  Independent  — 
**  alack,  the  rhyme  is  seldom  out  of  my  poor  master's  mouth,  when,  as 
sometimes  haps,  he  is  less  triumphant  in  his  wrestles  with  Satan.  But  it 
was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  it  uttered  by  another ;  and,  to  say  truth,  he 
ever  seems  to  repeat  it  unwillingly,  as  a  child  after  his  pedagogue,  and  as 
it  was  not  indited  by  his  own  head,  as  the  Psalmist  saitb." 

"  It  is  singular,"  said  Everard  ;  —  "I  have  heard  and  read  that  the  spirits 
of  the  slaughtered  have  strange  power  over  the  slayer;  but  I  am  astonished 
to  have  it  insisted  upon  that  there  may  be  truth  in  such  tales.  Roger  Wild- 
rake— what  art  thou  afraid  of,  man  ? — why  dost  thou  shifl  thy  place  thus  ?" 

'*Fear?  it  is  not  fear  —  it  is  hate,  deadly  hate. — I  see  the  murderer  of 
poor  Dick  before  me,  and  —  see,  he  throws  himself  into  a  posture  of  fence 
— Sa — sa — say'iit  thou,  brood  of  a  butcher's  mastiff?  thou  shalt  not  want 
an  antagonist." 

Ere  any  one  could  stop  him,  Wildrake  threw  aside  his  cloak,  drew  his 
sword,  and  almost  with  a  single  bound  cleared  the  distance  betwixt  him  and 
Harrison,  and  crossed  swords  with  the  latter,  as  he  stood  brandishing  his 
weapon,  as  if  in  immediate  expectation  of  an  assailant.  Accordingly,  the 
Republican  General  was  not  for  an  instant  taken  at  unawares,  but  the 
moment  the  swords  clashed,  he  shouted,  '*Ua!  I  feel  thee  now,  thou  hast 
eomc  in  body  at  last.  —  Welcome  I  welcome  I  —  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon  r 

*'  Part  them,  part  them  I"  cried  Everard,  as  ho  and  Tomkins,  at  first  as- 
tonished at  the  suddenness  of  the  affray,  hastened  to  interfere.  Everard, 
seizing  on  the  cavalier,  drew  him  forcibly  backwards,  and  Tomkins  contrived, 
with  risk  and  difficulty,  to  master  Harrison's  sword,  while  the  General 
exclaimed,  "  Ha  I  two  to  one  —  two  Jo  one  I  —  thus  fight  demons."  \{\\^- 
rake,  on  his  side,  swore  a  dreadful  oath,  and  added,  **  MarkVi&m,  "joxi  VkS^i's^ 
CMDceUed  erery  obUgatioa  1  owed  jon  —  thej  are  all  out  o£  B\s\i\i —  QS^u*^^ 

is2 
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"You  have  indeed  acquitted  these  obligations  rarely/'  said  ETerard, 
"  Who  knows  how  this  affair  shall  be  explained  and  answered?" 

*•  I  will  answer  it  with  my  life/'  said  Wildrake. 

"  Good  now,  be  silent/'  said  Tomkins,  '*  and  let  me  manage.  It  shall  be 
80  ordered  that  the  good  General  shall  never  know  that  he  hath  encountered 
with  a  mortal  man;  only  let  that  man  of  Moab  put  his  sword  into  the 
scabbard's  rest,  and  be  still/' 

"  Wildrake,  let  me  entreat  thee  to  sheathe  thy  sword,"  said  Everard, 
"  else,  on  my  life,  thou  must  turn  it  aeainst  me/' 

"  No,  'fore  George,  not  so  mad  as  that  neither,  but  I'll  have  another  day 
with  him/' 

"Thou,  another  day!"  exclaimed  Harrison,  whose  eye  had  still  remained 
fixod  on  the  spot  where  he  found  such  palpable  resistance.  "  Yes,  I  know 
thee  well ;  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  thou  makest  the  same  idle  request, 
for  thou  knowest  that  my  heart  quivers  at  thy  voice.  But  my  hand  trembles 
not  when  opposed  to  thine  —  the  spirit  is  willing  to  the  combat,  if  the  flesh 
bo  weak  when  opposed  to  that  which  is  not  of  the  flesh." 

"  Now,  peace  all,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  —  said  the  steward  Tomkins  ;  then 
added,  addressing  his  master,  "  there  is  no  one  here,  if  it  please  your  Excel- 
lency, but  Tomkins  and  the  worthy  Colonel  Everard." 

General  Harrison,  as   sometimes   happens  in  cases  of  partial  insanity, 

Sthat  is,  supposing  his  to  have  been  a  case  of  mental  delusion,)  though 
irmly  and  entirely  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  own  visions,  yet  was  not 
willing  to  speak  on  the  subject  to  those  who,  he  knew,  would  regard  them 
as  imaginary.  Upon  this  occasion,  he  assumed  the  appearance  of  perfect 
ease  and  composure,  after  the  violent  agitation  he  had  just  manifested,  in  a 
manner  which  showed  how  anxious  he  was  to  disguise  his  real  feelings 
from  Everard,  whom  he  considered  so  unlikely  to  participate  in  them. 

lie  saluted  the  Colonel  with  profound  ceremony,  and  talked  of  the  fineness 
of  the  evening,  which  had  summoned  him  forth  of  the  Lodge,  to  take  a  turn 
in  the  Park,  and  enjoy  the  favourable  weather.  He  then  took  Everard  by 
the  arm,  and  walked  back  with  him  towards  the  Lodge,  Wildrake  and 
Tomkins  following  close  behind  and  leading  the  horses.  Everard,  desirous 
to  gain  some  light  on  these  mysterious  incidents,  endeavoured  to  come  on 
the  subject  more  than  once,  by  a  mode  of  interrogation, ^which  Harrison 
(for  madmen  are  very  often  unwilling  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  their  mental 
delusion)  parried  with  some  skill,  or  addressed  himself  for  aid  to  his 
steward  Tomkins,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  being  voucher  for  his  master 
upon  all  occasions,  which  led  to  Desborough's  ingenious  nickname  of  Fibbet. 

"  And  wherefore  had  you  yonr  sword  drawn,  my  worthy  General,"  said 
Everard,  "when  you  were  only  on  an  ev-cning  walk  of  pleasure?" 

"  Truly,  excellent  Colonel,  those  are  times  when  men  must  watch  with 
their  loins  girded,  and  their  lights  burning,  and  their  weapons  drawn.  The 
day  draweth  nigh,  believe  me  or  not  as  you  will,  that  men  must  watch  lest 
they  be  found  naked  and  unarmed,  when  the  seven  trumpets  shall  sound. 
Boot  and  saddle :  and  the  pipes  of  Jezer  shall  strike  up.  Horse  and  away." 

"  True,  good  General ;  but  meth ought  I  saw  you  making  passes,  even 
now,  as  if  you  were  lighting,"  said  Evrrjird. 

"  I  am  of  a  strange  fantasy,  friend  Everard,"  answered  Harrison  ;  "  and 
when  I  walk  alone,  and  happen,  as  but  now,  to  have  my  weapon  drawn,  I 
sometimes  for  exercise'  sake,  will  practise  a  thrust  against  such  a  tree  as 
that.  It  is  a  silly  pride  men  have  in  the  use  of  weapons.  I  have  been 
accounted  a  master  of  fence,  and  have  fought  for  prizes  when  I  was  unre> 
generated,  and  before  I  was  called  to  do  my  part  in  the  great  work,  entering 
as  a  trooper  into  our  victorious  General's  first  regiment  of  horse." 

"  But  methought,"  said  Everard,  "  I  heard  a  weapon  clash  with  yours?" 

" How?  a  weapon  clash  with  my  sword ? — How  could  that  be,  Tomkins f* 

"Trulf,  air/*  said  Tomkins,  "  it  must  have  been  a  bough  of  the  tree; 
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thcj  have  them  of  all  kinds  here,  and  joar  honour  may  have  pushed  aeainst 
one  of  them,  which  the  Brazilians  call  iron-wood,  a  olock  of  which,  heing 
struck  with  a  hammer,  saith  Purchas  in  his  Pilgrimage,  ringeth  like  an 
anvil." 

"  Truly,  it  maj  be  so,"  said  Harrison  ;  "  for  those  rulers  who  are  gone, 
assembled  in  this  their  abode  of  pleasure  manj  strange  trees  and  plants, 
though  they  ^thered  not  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree  which  beareth  twelve 
manner  of  fruits,  or  of  those  leaves  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

Everard  pursued  his  investigation  ;  for  he  was  struck  with  the  manner  in 
which  Harrison  evaded  his  questions,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  threw 
his  transcendental  and  fanatical  notions,  like  a  sort  of  veil,  over  the  darker 
visiuns  excited  by  remorse  and  conscious  guilt. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  if  I  may  trust  my  eyes  and  ears,  I  cannot  but  still 
think  that  yon  bad  a  real  antagonist.  —  Nay,  I  am  sure  I  saw  a  fellow,  in  a 
dark-coloured  jerkin,  retreat  through  the  wood." 

**  Did  you  V*  said  Harrison,  with  a  tone  of  surprise,  while  his  voice  faltered 
in  spite  of  him  —  "  Who  could  he  be?  —  Tomxins,  did  you  see  the  felfow 
Colonel  Everard  talks  of  with  the  napkin  in  his  hand  s—  the  bloody  napkin 
which  he  always  pressed  to  his  side?" 

This  last  expression,  in  which  Harrison  .gave  a  mark  different  from  that 
which  Everard  had  assigned,  but  corresponding  to  Tomkins's  original 
description  of  the  supposed  spectre,  had  more  effect  on  Everard  in  confirm- 
ing the  steward's  story,  than  anything  he  had  witnessed  or  heard.  The 
voucher  answered  the  draft  upon  him  as  promptly  as  usual,  that  he  bad 
seen  soch  a  fellow  glide  past  them  into  the  thicket — that  he  dared  to  say  ^ 
was  some  deer-steaier,  for  he  had  heard  they  were  become  very  audacious. 

"  Look  ye  there  now.  Master  Everard,"  said  Harrison,  hurrying  from  the 
subject — **Is  it  not  time  now  that  we  should  lay  aside  our  controversies, 
and  join  band  in  hand  to  repairing  the  breaches  of  our  Zion  ?  Happy  and 
contented  were  I,  my  excellent  friend,  to  be  a  treader  of  mortar,  or  a  bearer 
of  a  hod,  upon  this  occasion,  under  our  great  leader,  with  whom  Providence 
has  eone  forth  in  this  great  national  controversy ;  and  truly,  so  devoutly  do 
I  bokl  by  our  excellent  and  victorious  General  Oliver,  whom  Heaven  long 
preserve — that  were  he  to  command  me,  I  should  not  scruple  to  pluck  forth 
of  hit  high  plac«  the  man  whom  they  call  speaker,  even  as  I  lent  a  poor 
hand  to  pluck  down  the  man  whom  they  called  King.  —  Wherefore,  as  I 
know  your  judgment  holdeth  with  mine  on  this  matter,  let  me  urge  unto 
you  lovingly,  that  we  may  act  as  brethren,  and  build  up  the  breaches,  and 
re-establisn  the  bulwarks  of  our  English  Zion,  whereby  we  shall  be  doubt- 
less chosen  as  pillars  and  buttresses,  under  our  excellent  Lord-Qeneral,  for 
supporting  ancl  sustaining  the  same,  and  endowed  with  proper  revenues  and 
incomes,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  serve  as  a  pedestal,  on  which  we 
may  Htand,  seeing  that  otherwise  our  foundation  will  be  on  the  loose  sand. 
— Nevertheless,"  continued  he,  his  mind  again  diverging  from  his  views  of 
temporal  ambition  into  his  visions  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  *'  these  things 
ar"  but  vanity  in  respect  of  the  opening  of  the  book  which  is  sealed ;  for 
all  things  approach  speedily  towards  lightning  and  thundering,  and  un- 
loosing of  the  great  dragon  u'om  the  bottomless  pit,  wherein  he  is  chained." 

With  this  mingled  strain  of  earthly  politics,  and  fanatical  prediction, 
H  irri»on  so  overpowered  Colonel  Everard,  as  to  leave  him  no  time  to  urge 
hi .11  farther  on  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  nocturnal  skirmish,  con- 
eeruing  which  it  is  plain  he  bad  no  desire  to  be  interrogated.  They  now 
rea.:lied  the  Lodge  of  Woodstock. 
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Now  the  wutad  hrandt  do  glow. 
While  th«  scmech-owl,  tounJinf  loud, 
PaU  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe, 
In  rentenibnnoe  of  a  ehrood. 
Now  it  le  the  time  of  night 
That  the  fraveB,  all  gaptng  wide, 
Every  one  let*  oat  its  spnte. 
In  the  church- wajr  paths  to  glide. 

llisscifxni  NlQBt* B  DUAM. 

Before  the  gate  of  the  palace  the  guards  were  now  doubled.  Evcrard 
demanded  the  reason  of  this  from  the  corporal,  whom  he  found  in  the  hall 
with  his  soldiers,  sitting  or  sleeping  around  a  great  fire,  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  carved  chairs  and  benches  with  fragments  of  which  it  was 
furniRbcd. 

"  Whj,  verily,"  answered  the  man,  "  the  carps-de-garde,  as  your  worship 
says,  will  be  harassed  to  pieces  by  such  duty ;  nevertheless,  fear  hath  gone 
abroad  among  us,  and  no  man  will  mount  guard  alone.  We  have  drawn 
in,  however,  one  or  two  of  our  outposts  from  Banbury  and  elsewhere,  and 
wo  are  to  have  a  relief  from  Oxfora  to-morrow." 

Everard  continued  minute  enquiries  concerning  the  sentinels  that  were 
posted  within  as  well  as  without  the  Lodge ;  and  found  that,  as  they  had 
oecn  stationed  under  the  eye  of  Harrison  himself,  the  rules  of  prudent  dis- 
cipline had  been  exactly  observed  in  the  distribution  of  the  posts.  There 
remained  nothing  therefore  for  Colonel  Everard  to  do,  but,  remembering 
his  own  adventure  of  the  evening,  to  recommend  that  an  additional  sentinel 
should  be  placed,  with  a  companion,  if  judged  indispensable,  in  that  vesti- 
bule, or  ante-room,  from  which  the  long  gallery  where  he  had  met  with  the 
rencontre,  and  other  suites  of  apartments,  diverged.  The  corporal  respect- 
fully promised  all  obedience  to  his  orders.  The  serving-men  being  called, 
appeared  also  in  double  force.  Everard  demanded  to  know  whether  the 
Commissioners  had  gone  to  bed,  or  whether  he  could  get  speech  with  them? 

"  They  are  in  their  bedroom,  forsooth,"  replied  one  of  tne  fellows ;  "  but 
I  think  they  be  not  yet  undressed." 

*' What!"  said  Everard,  "are  Colonel  Desborough  and  Master  Bletson 
both  in  the  same  sleeping  apartment?" 

"  Their  honours  have  so  chosen  it,"  said  the  man ;  "  and  their  honours' 
secretaries  remain  upon  guard  all  night." 

"  It  is  the  fashion  to  double  guards  all  over  the  house,"  said  Wildrake. 
"  Had  I  a  glimpse  of  a  tolerably  good-looking  house-maid  now,  I  should 
know  how  to  fall  into  the  fashion." 

"  Peace,  fool  I"  said  Everard.  —  "  And  where  are  the  Mayor  and  Master 
Holdenough  ?'' 

"  The  Mayor  is  returned  to  the  borough  on  horseback,  behind  the  trooper, 
who  goes  to  Oxford  for  the  reinforcement;  and  the  man  of  the  steeple- 
house  hath  quartered  himself  in  the  chamber  which  Colonel  Desborough 

had  last  night,  being  that  in  which  he  is  most  likely  to  meet  the your 

honour  understands.    The  Lord  pity  us,  we  are  a  harassed  family !" 

*'  And  where  be  General  Harrison's  knaves,"  said  Tomkins,  **  that  they 
do  not  marshal  him  to  his  apartment  ?" 

**  Here  —  here  —  here.  Master  Tomkins,"  said  three  fellows,  pressing  for- 
ward, with  the  same  consternntion  on  their  faces  which  seemed  to  pervade 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  Woodstock. 

"Away  with  you,  then,"  said  Tomkins ;  —  "  speak  not  to  his  worship-* 
/-^u  Beeheia  not  in  the  humour." 
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"Indeed/*  observed  Colonel  Everard,  "he  looks  singularly  wan  —  his 
ffiitures  seem  writhen  as  by  a  palsy  stroke ;  and  though  he  was  talking  so 
ri.«t  while  we  came  along,  he  hath  not  opened  his  mouth  since  we  came  to 
the  light." 

"It  is  his  manner  after  such  visitations/'  said  Tomkins.  —  "Give  his 
honour  your  arms,  Zedekiah  and  Jonathan,  to  lead  him  off —  I  will  follow 
iutitantly.  —  You,  Nicodemus,  tarry  to  wait  upon  me  —  it  is  not  well  walk- 
ing alone  in  this  mansion/' 

**  Master  Tomkins,"  said  Everard,  "  I  have  heard  of  you  often  as  a  sharp, 
intelligent  man  —  tell  me  fairly,  are  you  in  earnest  afraid  of  any  thing 
supernatural  haunting  this  house  ?" 

"  I  would  be  loth  to  run  the  chance,  sir,"  said  Tomkins  very  gravely ; 
"by  looking  on  my  worshipful  master,  you  may  form  a  guess  now  the 
living  look  after  they  have  spoken  with  the  dead/'  He  bowed  low,  and 
took  his  leave.  Everard  proceeded  to  the  chamber  which  the  two  remain- 
ing Commissioners  had,  for  comfort's  sake,  chosen  to  inhabit  in  company. 
They  were  preparing  for  bed  as  he  went  into  their  apartment.  Both  started 
as  the  door  opened  —  both  rejoiced  when  they  saw  it  was  only  Everard  who 
entered.  * 

"  liark  ye  hither,"  said  Bletson,  pulling  him  aside,  "  sawest  thou  ever 
ass  equal  to  Desborough  ?  —  the  fellow  is  as  big  as  an  ox,  and  as  timorous 
•8  a  sheep.  He  has  insisted  on  my  sleepfng  here,  to  protect  him.  Shall 
we  have  a  merry  night  on't,  ha?  We  will,  if  thou  wilt  take  the  third  bed, 
which  was  prepared  for  Harrison ;  but  he  is  gone  out,  like  a  mooncalf,  to 
look  for  the  valley  of  Armageddon  in  the  Park  of  Woodstock." 

"  General  Harrison  has  returned  with  me  but  now,"  said  Everard. 

"  Nay  but,  as  I  shall  live,  he  comes  not  into  our  apartment,"  said  Des- 
borough, overhearing  his  answer.  "No  man  that  has  been  supping,  for 
aught  I  know,  with  Uie  Devil,  has  a  right  to  sleep  among  Christian  folk." 

"  He  does  not  propose  so,"  said  Everard ;  "  he  sleeps,  as  I  understand, 
apart  —  and  alone." 

"  Not  quite  alone,  I  dare  say,"  said  Desborough ;  "  for  Harrison  hath  a 
sort  of  attraction  for  goblins  —  they  fly  round  him  like  moths  about  a 
candle :  —  But,  I  prithee,  good  Everard,  do  thou  stay  with  us.  I  know  not 
how  it  is,  but  although  thou  hast  not  thy  religion  always  in  thy  mouth,  nor 
speakest  many  hard  words  about  it,  like  Harrison — nor  makest  long  preach- 
ments, like  a  certain  most  honourable  relation  of  mine  who  shall  be  name- 
less, yet  somehow  I  feel  myself  safer  in  thy  company  than  with  any  of 
them.  As  for  this  Bletson,  he  is  such  a  mere  blasphemer,  that  I  fear  the 
Devil  will  carry  him  away  ere  morning." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  paltry  coward  ?"  said  Bletson,  apart  to  Eve- 
rard. "  Do  tarry,  however,  mine  honoured  Colonel  —  I  know  your  zeal  to 
assist  the  distressed,  and  you  see  Desborough  is  in  that  predicament,  that 
be  will  require  near  him  more  than  one  example  to  prevent  him  thinking 
of  ghosts  and  fiends." 

"I  am  sorry  I  cannot  oblige  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Everard;  "but  I 
have  settled  my  mind  to  sleep  in  Victor  Lee's  apartment,  so  I  wish  you 
good  night ;  and,  if  you  would  repose  without  disturbance,  I  would  advise 
Uiat  you  commend  yourselves,  during  the  watches  of  the  night,  to  Him 
unto  whom  night  is  even  as  mid-day.  I  had  intended  to  have  spoke  with 
you  this  evening  on  the  subject  of  my  being  here ;  but  I  will  defer  the  con- 
ference till  to-morrow,  when,  I  think,  I  will  be  able  to  show  you  excellent 
reasons  for  leaving  Woodstock." 

"  We  have  seen  plenty  such  already,"  said  Desborough ;  "  for  one,  I 
came  here  to  serve  tne  estate,  with  some  moderate  advantage  to  myself  for 
my  trouble ;  but  if  I  am  set  upon  my  head  again  to-night,  as  I  was  the 
night  before,  I  would  not  stay  longer  to  gain  a  kind's  crown ;  for  1  am 
rare  my  neck  would  be  unfitted  to  ^ar  the  weight  of  it/' 

VoL-X.— 9 
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"  Good  night,"  exclaimed  Evcrard  ;  nnd  was  about  to  go,  "when  Bletson 
again  pressed  close,  and  whisporod  to  him,  "Hark  thee.  Colonel  —  you 
know  my  friendship  for  thee  —  I  do  implore  thtje  to  leave  the  door  of  thy 
apartment  open,  that  if  thou  moctcst  with  any  disturbance,  I  may  hear 
thee  call,  and  be  with  thee  upon  the  very  instant.  Do  this,  dear  Everard, 
my  fears  for  thee  will  keep  mo  awake  else ;  for  I  know  that,  notwithstand- 
ing your  excellent  sense,  you  entertain  some  of  those  superstitious  ideas 
which  we  suck  in  with  our  mother's  milk,  and  which  constitute  the  ground 
of  our  fears  in  situations  like  the  present ;  therefore  leave  thy  door  open, 
if  you  love  me,  that  you  may  have  ready  assistance  from  me  in  case  of 
need." 

"  My  master,"  said  Wildrake,  "  trusts,  first,  in  his  Bible,  sir,  and  then  in 
his  good  sword.  He  has  no  idea  that  the  Devil  can  be  baffled  by  the  charm 
of  two  men  lying  in  one  room,  still  less  that  the  foul  fiend  can  be  argued 
out  of  existence  by  the  NuUitidians  of  the  Rota." 

Everard  seized  his  imprudent  friend  by  the  collar,  and  dragged  him  off 
as  he  was  speaking,  keeping  fast  hold  of  him  till  they  were  both  in  the 
chamber  of  Victor  Lee,  where  they  had  slept  on  a  former  occasion.  Even 
then  he  continued  to  hold  Wildrake,  until  the  servant  had  arranged  the 
lights,  and  was  dismisv^ed  from  the  room ;  then  letting  him  go,  addressed 
bim  with  the  upbraiding  question,  **  Art  thou  not  a  prudent  and  sagacious 
person,  who  in  times  like  these  seek'st  every  opportunity  to  argue  yourself 
into  a  broil,  or  embroil  yourself  in  an  argument?    Out  on  you  I" 

"  Ay,  out  on  me  indeed,"  said  the  cavalier ;  *•  out  on  me  for  a  poor  tame- 
spirited  creature,  that  submits  to  be  bandied  about  in  this  manner,  by  a 
man  who  is  neither  better  born  nor  better  bred  than  myself.  I  t«ll  thee, 
Mark,  you  make  an  unfair  use  of  your  advantages  over  me.  Why  will  you 
not  let  me  go  from  you,  and  live  and  die  after  ray  own  fashion  ?" 

**  Because,  before  we  had  been  a  week  separate,  I  should  hear  of  your 
dying  after  the  fashion  of  a  dog.  Come,  my  good  friend,  what  madness 
was  it  in  thee  to  fall  foul  on  Harrison,  and  then  to  enter  into  useless  argu- 
ment with  Bletson  ?" 

**  Why,  we  are  in  the  Devil's  house,  I  think,  and  I  would  willingly  give 
the  landlord  his  due  wherever  I  travel.  To  have  sent  him  Harrison,  or 
Bletson  now,  just  as  a  lunch  to  stop  his  appetite,  till  Crom" 

"  Hush !  stone  walls  have  ears,"  said  Everard,  looking  around  him. 
"Here  stands  thy  night-drink.  Look  to  thy  arms,  for  we  must  be  at 
careful  as  if  the  Avenger  of  Blood  were  behind  us.  Yonder  is  thy  bed— 
and  I,  as  thou  seest,  have  one  prepared  in  the  parlour.  The  door  only 
divides  us." 

*'  Which  I  will  leave  open,  in  case  thou  shouldst  holla  for  assistance,  as 
yonder  NuUifidian  hath  it  —  But  how  hast  thou  got  all  this  so  well  put  in 
order,  ^ood  patron  ?" 

•*  I  gave  the  steward  Tomkins  notice  of  my  purpose  to  sleep  here." 

**  A  strange  fellow  that,"  said  Wildrake,  "ana,  as  I  judge,  has  taken 
meaj«ure  of  every  one's  foot — all  seems  to  pass  through  his  hands." 

**  Ho  is,  I  have  understood,"  replied  Everard,  "  one  of  the  men  formed 
by  the  times — has  a  ready  gift  of  preaching  and  expounding,  which  keeps 
him  in  high  terms  with  the  Independents ;  and  recommends  himself  to  the 
more  moderate  people  by  his  intelligence  and  activity." 

*'  Had  his  sincerity  ever  been  doubted  ?"  said  Wildrake. 

*'  Never,  that  I  heard  of,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
been  familiarly  called  Honest  Joe,  and  Trusty  Tomkins.  For  my  part,  I 
believe  his  sincerity  has  always  kept  pace  with  his  interest.  —  But  come, 
finish  th/  cup,  and  to  bed. — W  hat,  all  emptied  at  one  draught  I" 

"Adr lookers,  yes  —  my  vow  forbids  me  to  make  two  on't;  but,  never 
fear — the  nightcap  will  only  warm  my  brain,  not  clog  it.  So,  man  or  devil, 
give  mo  notice  if  you  are  disturbed,  and  rely  on  me  in  a  twinkling.''    So 
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■ajing,  the  cavalier  retreated  into  his  separate  apartment,  and  Colonel 
Everard,  taking  off  the  most  cumbrous  part  of  bis  drMs,  lay  down  in  hit 
ho.4e  and  doublet,  and  composed  bimself  to  rest. 

lie  WAS  awakened  from  sleep  bj  a  slow  and  solemn  strain  of  music, 
which  died  away  as  at  a  distance.  lie  started  up,  and  felt  for  his  arms, 
which  he  foand  close  beside  him.  Uis  teniporary  bed  being  without  cur- 
tains, he  coitld  look  around  him  without  difficulty ;  but  as  there  remained 
in  the  chimney  only  a  few  red  embers  of  the  fire  which  he  had  arranged 
before  he  went  to  sleep,  it  was  impossible  he  could  discern  any  thing,  lie 
felt,  therefore,  in  spite  of  his  natural  courage,  that  undefined  and  thrilling 
species  of  tremor  which  attends  a  sense  that  danger  is  near,  and  an  un- 
certainty concerning  its  cause  and  character.  Reluctant  as  he  was  to  yield 
belief  to  supernatural  occurrences,  we  have  already  said  he  was  not 
absolatelj  incredulous ;  as  perhaps,  even  in  this  more  sceptical  age,  there 
are  many  fewer  complete  and  absolute  infidels  on  this  particular  than  give 
themselves  out  for  such.  Uncertain  whether  he  had  not  dreamed  of  these 
sounds  which  seemed  yet  in  his  ears,  he  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  raillery 
of  his  friend  by  summoning  him  to  his  assistance.  Ue  sat  up,  therefore, 
in  his  bed.  not  without  experiencing  that  nervous  agitation  to  which  brave 
men  as  well  as  cowards  are  subject ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  one  sinks 
under  it,  like  the  vine  under  the  hailstorm,  and  the  other  collects  his 
energies  to  shake  it  off,  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  said  to  elevate  its  boughs 
to  disperse  the  snow  which  accumulates  upon  them. 

The  story  of  Harrison,  in  his  own  absolute  despite,  and  notwithstanding 
a  secret  suspicion  which  he  had  of  trick  or  connivance,  returned  on  his 
mind  at  this  dead  and  solitary  hour.  Harrison,  he  remembered,  had 
deTMrribed  the  vision  by  a  circumstance  of  its  appearance  different  from 
that  which  bis  own  remark  had  been  calculated  to  suggest  to  the  mind  of 
the  visionary  ; — that  bloody  napkin,  always  pressed  to  the  side,  was  then  a 
circumstance  present  either  to  his  bodily  eye,  or  to  that  of  his.  agitated 
imagination.  Did,  then,  the  murdered  revisit  the  living  haunts  of  those 
who  had  forced  them  from  the  stage  with  all  their  sins  unaccounted  for? 
And  if  they  did,  might  not  the  same  permission  authorise  other  visitations 
of  a  similar  nature,  to  warn — to  instruct — to  punish  ?  Rash  are  they,  was 
bis  conclusion,  and  credulous,  who  receive  as  truth  every  tale  of  the  kind ; 
but  no  less  rash  may  it  be,  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Creator  over  the  works 
which  he  has  made,  and  to  suppose  that,  by  the  permission  of  the  Author 
of  Nature,  the  laws  of  Nature  may  not,  in  peculiar  cases,  and  for  high 
purposes,  be  temporarily  suspended. 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  Everard's  mind,  feelings  unknown 
to  him,  even  when  he  stood  first  on  the  rough  and  perilous  edge  of  battle, 
gained  ground  upon  him.  He  feared  he  knew  not  what ;  and  where  an 
open  and  discernible  peril  would  have  drawn  out  his  courage,  the  absolute 
uncertainty  of  his  situation  increased  his  sense  of  the  danger.  He  felt  an 
almost  irresistible  desire  to  spring  from  his  bed  and  heap  fuel  on  the  dying 
embers,  expecting  by  the  blaze  to  see  some  stran^^c  sight  in  his  chamber. 
Ue  was  also  strongly  tempted  to  awaken  Wildrake ;  but  shame,  stronger 
than  fear  itself,  checked  those  impulses.  What!  should  it  be  thought  that 
Markham  Everard,  held  one  of  the  best  soldiers  who  had  dniwn  a  sword  in 
this  sad  war — Markham  Everard,  who  had  obtained  such  distinguished 
rsink  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament,  though  so  young  in  years,  was  afraid 
of  remaining  by  himself  in  a  twilight-room  at  midnight?  It  never  should 
be  said. 

This  was,  however,  no  charm  for  his  unpleasant  current  of  thought* 
There  rushed  on  his  mind  the  various  traditions  of  Victor  Lee's  chamber, 
which,  though  he  had  often  despised  them  as  vague,  unauthenticated,  and 
ineonfistent  mmoars,  engendered  by  ancient  superstition,  and  transmitted 
from  genentioii  to  generation  by  loquacious  credulity,  had  tom«\]hSxvf^  Vu 
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them,  which  did  not  tend  to  allay  the  present  unpleasant  state  of  his  neirea 
Then,  when  he  recollected  the  events  of  that  very  afternoon,  the  weapon 
pressed  against  his  throat,  and  the  strong  arm  which  threw  him  backward 
on  the  floor  —  if  the  remembrance  served  to  contradict  the  idea  of  flitting 
phantoms,  and  unreal  daggers,  it  certainly  induced  him  to  believe,  thai 
there  was  in  some  part  of  this  extensive  mansion  a  party  of  cavaliers,  or 
malignants,  harboured,  who  might  arise  in  the  night,  overpower  the  guards, 
and  execute  upon  them  all,  but  on  Harrinon  in  particular,  as  one  of  the 
regicide  judges,  that  vengeance,  which  was  so  eagerly  thirsted  for  by  the 
attached  followers  of  the  slaughtered  monarch. 

He  endeavoured  to  console  himself  on  this  subject  by  the  number  and 
position  of  the  guards,  yet  still  was  dissatisfied  with  himself  for  not  having 
taken  yet  more  exact  precautions,  and  for  keeping  an  extorted  promise  or 
silence,  which  might  consign  so  many  of  his  party  to  the  danger  of  assassi- 
nation. These  thoughts,  connected  with  his  military  duties,  awakened 
another  train  of  reflections.  Ho  bethought  himself,  that  all  he  could  now 
do,  was  to  visit  the  sentries,  and  ascertain  that  thev  were  awake,  alert,  on 
the  watch,  and  so  situated,  that  in  time  of  need  they  might  be  ready  to 
support  each  other. — "  This  better  befits  me,"  he  thought,  "  than  to  be  here 
like  a  child,  frightening  myself  with  the  old  woman's  legend,  which  I  have 
laughed  at  when  a  boy.  \Vhat  although  old  Victor  Lee  was  a  sacrilegious 
man,  as  common  report  goes,  and  browed  ale  in  the  font  which  he  brought 
from  the  ancient  palace  of  Holvrood,  while  church  and  building  were  in 
flames?  And  what  although  his  eldest  son  was  when  a  child  scalded  to  . 
death  in  the  same  vessel  ?  llow  many  churches  have  been  demolished  since 
his  time?  How  many  fonts  desecrated?  So  many  indeed,  that  were  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  to  visit  such  aggressions  in  a  supernatural  manner, 
no  corner  in  England,  no,  not  the  most  petty  parish  church,  but  would 
have  its  apparition. — Tush,  these  are  idle  fancies,  unworthy,  especially, 
to  be  entertained  by  those  educated  to  believe  that  sanctity  resides  in  the 
intention  and  the  act,  not  in  the  buildings  or  fonts,  or  the  form  of 
worship." 

As  thus  he  called  together  the  articles  of  his  Calvinistic  creed,  the  bell 
of  the  great  clock  (a  token  seldom  silent  in  such  narratives)  tolled  three, 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  the  hoarse  call  of  the  sentinels  through 
vault  and  gallery,  up  stairs  and  beneath,  challenging  and  answering  each 
other  with  the  usual  watch-word.  All's  Well.  Their  voices  mingled  with 
the  deep  boom  of  the  bell,  yet  ceased  before  that  was  silent,  and  when  they 
had  died  away,  the  tingling  echo  of  the  prolonged  knell  was  scarcely 
audible.  Ere  yet  that  last  distant  tingling  had  finally  subsided  into  silence, 
it  Hccmcd  as  if  it  again  was  awakened  ;  and  Everard  could  hardly  judge  at 
firrtt  whether  a  new  echo  had  taken  up  the  ftilling  cadence,  or  whether  some 
other  and  separate  sound  was  disturbing  anew  the  silence  to  which  the 
deep  knell  had,  as  its  voice  ceased,  consigned  the  ancient  mansion  and  the 
woods  around  it. 

But  the  doubt  was  soon  cleared  up.  The  musical  tones  which  had  mingled 
with  the  dyin^  echoes  of  the  knell,  seemed  at  first  to  prolong,  and  after- 
wards to  survive  them.  A  wild  strain  of  melody,  beginning  at  a  distance, 
and  growing  louder  as  it  advanced,  seemed  to  pass  from  room  to  room,  from 
cabinet  to  gallery,  from  hall  to  bower,  through  the  deserted  and  dishon- 
oured tuins  of  the  ancient  residence  of  so  many  sovereigns;  and,  as  it 
approached,  no  soldier  gave  alarm,  nor  did  any  of  the  numerous  guests  of 
various  degrees,  who  spent  an  unpleasant  and  terrified  night  in  that  ancient 
mansion,  seem  to  dare  to  announce  to  each  othe^  the  inexplicable  cause  of 
apprehension. 

Everard's  excited  state  of  mind  did  not  permit  him  to  be  so  passive.  The 
sounds  approached  so  nigh,  that  it  seemed  they  were  performing,  in  the 
rerjrnejt  apartment,  a  solemn  senrico  for  the  dead,  when  he  gave  the  olomit 
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bj  calling  loodlj  to  his  trusty  attendant  and  friend  Wildrake,  who  slum- 
bered in  the  next  chamber  with  onlj  a  door  betwixt  them,  and  even  that  ajar. 

"  Wildrake  —  Wildrake !  —  Up  —  Up  I     Dost  thou  not  hear  the  alarm  V 

There  was  no  answer  from  Wildrake,  though  the  musical  sounds,  which 
BOW  rung  through  the  apartment,  as  if  the  performers  had  actually  been 
within  its  precincts,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  awaken  a  sleeping  person, 
even  without  the  shout  of  his  comrade  and  patron. 

'*  Alarm  I  —  Roger  Wildrake  —  alarm  V*  a^in  called  Everard,  getting  out 
of  bed  and  grasping  his  weapons —  "  Get  a  light,  and  cry  alarm  V* 

There  was  no  answer.  Ilis  voice  died  away  as  the  sound  of  the  music 
seemed  also  to  die  ;  and  the  same  soil  sweet  voice,  which  still  to  his  think- 
ing resembled  that  of  Alice  Lee,  was  heard  in  his  apartment,  and,  as  he 
thought,  at  no  distance  from  him. 

••  Your  comrade  will  not  answer,"  said  the  low  soft  voice.  "  Those  only 
hear  the  alarm  whose  consciences  feel  the  call !" 

'*  Again  this  mummery  T'  said  Everard.  **  I  am  better  armed  than  I  was 
of  late ;  and  but  for  the  sound  of  that  voice,  the  speaker  had  bought  his 
trifling  dear." 

It  waa  singular,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  that  the  instant  the  distinct 
sounds  of  the  human  voice  were  heard  by  Everard,  all  idea  of  supernatural 
interference  was  at  an  end,  and  the  charm  by  which  he  had  been  formerly 
fettered  appeared  to  be  broken  ;  so  much  is  the  influence  of  imaginary  or 
•operatitious  terror  dependent  (so  far  as  respects  strong  judgments  at  least) 
upon  what  is  va^e  or  ambiguous ;  and  so  readily  do  distinct  tones,  ana 
express  ideas,  bring  such  judgments  back  to  the  current  of  ordinary  life. 
The  Toice  returned  answer,  as  addressing  his  thoughts  as  well  as  his  words. 

'*  We  laugh  at  the  weapons  thou  thinkest  should  terrify  us  —  Over  the 

Sardians  of  Woodstock  they  have  no  power.  Fire,  if  thou  wilt,  and  try 
»  effect  of  thy  weapons,  but  know,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  harm  thee — 
tbon  art  of  a  falcon  breed,  and  noble  in  thy  disposition,  though,  unreclaimed 
and  ill-nurtured,  thou  hauntest  with  kites  ana  carrion  crows.  Wing  thy 
flight  from  hence  on  the  morrow,  for  if  thou  tarriest  with  the  bats,  owls, 
yultnres  and  ravens,  which  have  thought  to  nestle  here,  thou  wilt  inevitably 
share  their  fate.  Away  then,  that  these  halls  may  be  swept  and  garnished 
for  the  reception  of  those  who  have  a  better  right  to  inhabit  them." 

Everard  answered  in  a  raised  voice. — "  Once  more  I  warn  you,  think  not 
to  defy  me  in  vain.  I  am  no  child  to  be  frightened  by  goblins'  tales ;  and 
no  coward,  armed  as  I  am,  to  be  alarmed  at  the  threats  of  banditti.  If 
I  ^ve  you  a  moment's  indulgence,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  dear  and  misguided 
friends,  who  may  be  concerned  with  this  dangerous  gambol.  Know,  I  can 
bring  a  troop  of  soldiers  round  the  castle,  who  will  search  its  most  inward 
recesses  for  the  author  of  this  audacious  frolic ;  and  if  that  search  should 
Uil,  it  will  cost  but  a  few  barrels  of  gunpowder  to  make  the  mansion  a  heap 
of  ruins,  and  bury  under  them  the  authors  of  such  an  ill-judged  pastime." 

'*  You  speak  proudly.  Sir  Colonel,"  said  another  voice,  similar  to  that 
harsher  and  stron^r  tone  by  which  he  had  been  addressed  in  the  gallery ; 
**  try  your  courage  in  this  direction." 

"  You  should  not  dare  me  twice,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  '*  had  I  a  glimpse 
of  light  to  take  aim  by." 

As  he  spoke,  a  sudden  gleam  of  light  was  thrown  with  a  brilliancy  which 
almost  dassled  the  speaker,  showing  distinctly  a  form  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  Victor  Lee,  as  represented  in  his  picture,  holding  in  one  hand  a  lady 
completely  yeiled,  and  in  the  other  his  leading-staff,  or  truncheon.  Both 
figures  were  animated,  and,  as  it  appeared,  standing  within  six  feet  of  him. 

*'  Were  it  not  for  the  woman,"  said  Everard,  "  I  would  not  be  thus  mor- 
taUy  dared." 

'*  Spare  DOt  for  the  female  form,  but  do  your  worst,"  replied  the  sama 
foioe.    "IdefyjoQ." 
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"  Repeat  your  defiance  when  I  have  coanted  thrice/'  said  Everard,  '*  and 
take  the  puniehment  of  your  insolence.  Once — I  have  cocked  my  pistol- 
Twice  —  I  never  missed  my  aim  —  By  all  that  is  sacred,  I  fire  if  you  do  not 
"withdraw.  When  I  pronounce  the  next  number,  I  will  shoot  yoa  dead 
where  you  stand.  I  am  yet  unwilling  to  shed  blood  —  I  give  you  another 
chance  of  flight —  once  —  twice  —  thrice  !" 

Everard  aimed  at  the  bosom,  and  discharged  his  pistol.  The  figure  waved 
its  arm  in  an  attitude  of  scorn ;  and  a  loud  laugh  arose,  during  which  the 
light,  as  gradually  growing  weaker,  danced  and  glimmered  upon  the  appa- 
rition of  the  agecf  knight,'  and  then  disappeared.  Everard's  life-blood  ran 
cold  to  his  heart — **  Had  he  been  of  human  mould,"  he  thought,  "  the  bullet 
must  have  pierced  him  —  but  I  have  neither  will  nor  power  to  fight  with 
supernatural  beings." 

The  feeling  of  oppression  was  now  so  strong  as  to  be  actually  sickening. 
He  groped  his  way,  however,  to  the  fireside,  and  flung  on  the  embers  which 
were  yet  gleaming,  a  handful  of  dry  fuel.  It  presently  biased,  and  afforded 
him  light  to  see  the  room  in  every  direction.  lie  looked  cautiously,  almost 
timidly,  around,  and  half  expectea  some  horrible  phantom  to  become  Tisible. 
But  he  saw  nothing  save  the  old  furniture,  the  reading  desk,  and  other 
articles,  which  had  been  left  in  the  same  state  as  when  Sir  Henry  Lee  de- 
parted. He  felt  an  uncontrollable  desire,  mingled  with  much  repugnance, 
to  look  at  the  portrait  of  the  ancient  knight,  which  the  form  he  had  seen  so 
strongly  resembled.  He  hesitated  betwixt  the  opposing  feelings,  but  at 
length  snatched,  with  desperate  resolution,  the  taper  which  he  had  ezdn- 

Siished,  and  relighted  it,  ere  the  blaze  of  the  fuel  had  again  died  awaj. 
e  held  it  up  to  the  ancient  portrait  of  Victor  Lee,  and  eased  on  it  with 
eager  curiosity,  not  unmingled  with  fear.  Almost  the  childish  terrors  of  his 
earlier  days  returned,  and  he  thought  the  severe  nale  eye  of  the  ancient 
warrior  followed  his,  and  menaced  him  with  its  displeasure.  And  although 
he  quicklpr  argued  himself  out  of  such  an  absurd  belief,  yet  the  mixed  feel- 
ings of  his  mind  were  expressed  in  words  that  seemed  half  addressed  to  the 
ancient  portrait. 

'  "  Soul  of  my  mother's  ancestor,"  he  said,  "  be  it  for  weal  or  for  woe,  by 
designing  men,  or  by  supernatural  beings,  that  these  ancient  halls  are  dis- 
turbed, I  am  resolved  to  leave  them  on  the  morrow." 

*'  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  with  all  my  soul,"  said  a  voice  behind  him. 

lie  turned,  saw  a  tall  figure  in  white,  with  a  sort  of  turban  upon  its 
head,  and  dropping  the  candle  in  the  exertion,  instantly  grappled  with  it. 

"  Thou  at  least  art  palpable,"  he  said. 

"Palpable?"  answered  he  whom  he  grasped  so  strongly  —  "'Sdeath, 
methinks  you  might  know  that  without  the  risic  of  choking  me ;  and  if  yon 
loose  me  not.  Til  show  you  that  two  can  play  at  the  ^ame  of  wrestling." 

"  Roger  Wildrake  I"  said  Everard,  letting  the  cavalier  loose,  and  stepping 
back. 

"  Roger  Wildrake?  ay,  truly.  Did  you  take  me  for  Roger  Bacon,  come 
to  help  you  raise  the  devil?  —  for  the  place  smells  of  sulphur  consumedly." 

"  It  is  the  pistol  I  fired— Did  you  not  hear  it?" 

"Why,  yes,  it  was  the  first  thing  waked  me  —  for  that  nightcap  which  I 
pulled  on,  made  mo  sleep  like  a  dormouse — Pshaw,  I  feel  my  brains  giddy 
with  it  yet." 

"  And  wherefore  came  you  not  on  the  instant? — I  never  needed  help  more.'' 

"  I  came  as  fast  as  I  could,"  answered  Wildrake ; "  but  it  was  some  time  ers 
I  got  my  senses  collected,  for  I  was  dreaming  of  that  cursed  field  at  NaaehT 
— and  then  the  door  of  my  room  was  shut,  and  hard  to  open,  till  1  played 
the  locksmith  with  my  foot." 

•*  How  I  it  was  open  when  I  went  to  bed,"  said  Everard. 

"It  was. locked  when  I  came  out  of  bed,  thoueh,"  said  Wildrake,  "and  I 
marvel  you  heard  me  not  when  1  forced  it  open.'' 
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*'llij  mind  wm  occupied  otherwise,"  said  Ererard. 
^  **  "Well,"  said  Wildrase,  "  bat  what  has  happened  ?  —  Here  am  I  bolt  u|>- 
right,  and  read^  to  fight,  if  this  yawning  fit  will  give  me  leave  —  Mother 
Redcap's  mightiest  is  weaker  than  I  drank  last  ni^ht,  by  a  bushel  to  a 
barleycorn— 1  have  quaffed  the  very  elixir  of  malt — fia — ^yaw." 

^^  And  some  opiate  besides,  I  should  think/'  said  £verard. 

"Very  like — very  like  —  less  than  the  pistol-shot  would  not  waken  me; 
even  me,  who  with  but  an  ordinary  grace-cup,  sleep  as  lightly  as  a  maiden 
on  the  first  of  May,  when  she  watches  for  the  earbest  beam  to  go  to  gather 
dew.     But  what  are  you  about  to  do  next  V 

••  Nothing,"  answered  Everard. 

"Nothing?"  said  Wildrake,  in  surprise. 

**  I  speak  it,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  ".less  for  your  information,  than  for 
that  of  others  who  may  hear  me,  that  I  will  leave  the  Lodge  this  morning, 
and.  if  h  is  possible,  remove  the  Commissioners." 

"  Hark,"  said  Wildrake,  "  do  you  not  hear  some  noise  like  the  distant 
■oond  of  the  applause  of  a  theatre  ?  The  goblins  of  the  place  rejoice  in 
yoor  departure." 

••  I  shall  leave  Woodstock,"  said  Everard,  "  to  the  occupation  of  my  uncle 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  his  family,  if  they  choose  to  resume  it ;  not  that  I  am 
frightened  into  this  as  a  concession  to  the  series  of  artifices  which  have 
been  played  off  on  this  occasion,  but  solely  because  such  was  my  intention 
from  the  beginning.  But  let  me  warn,"  (he  added,  raising  his  voice,)  — 
**  let  me  warn  the  parties  concerned  in  this  combination,  that  though  it  may 
pass  off  successfully  on  a  fool  like  Desborough,  a  visionary  like  Harrison,  a 
ooward  like  Bletson" 

Here  a  voice  distinctly  spoke,  as  standing  near  them — "  or  a  wise,  mode- 
rate, and  resolute  person,  like  Colonel  Everard." 

**  By  Heaven,  the  Toice  came  from  the  picture,"  said  Wildrake,  drawing 
his  sword ;  **  I  will  pink  his  plated  armour  for  him." 

••Offer  no  violence,"  said  Everard,  startled  at  the  interruption,  but  re- 
suming with  firmness  what  he  was  saying — '*  Let  those  engaged  be  aware, 
that  however  this  string  of  artifices  may  be  immediately  successful,  it  must, 
when  closely  looked  into,  be  attended  with  the  punishment  of  all  concerned 
— the  total  demolition  of  Woodstock,  and  the  irremediable  downfall  of  the 
fiimily  of  Lee.    Let  all  concerned  think  of  this,  and  desist  in  time." 

He  paused,  and  almost  expected  a  reply,  but  none  such  came. 

"  It  is  a  very  odd  thing,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  but — yaw-ha — my  brain  can- 
Bot  compass  it  just  now;  it  whirls  round  like  a  toast  in  a  bowl  of  musca- 
dine; I  must  sit  down — haw-yaw — and  discuss  it  at  leisure — Gramercy, 
good  elbow-chair." 

So  saying,  he  threw  himself,  or  rather  sank  gradually  down  on  a  large 
eaay-chair  which  had  been  often  pressed  by  the  weight  of  stout  Sir  Henry 
Lee,  and  in  an  instant  was  sound  asleep.  Everard  was  far  from  feeling  the 
same  inclination  for  slumber,  yet  his  mind  was  relieved  of  the  apprehension 
of  any  farther  visitation  that  night;  for  he  considered  his  treaty  to  evacuate 
Woodstock  as  made  known  to,  and  accepted  in  all  probability  by,  those 
whom  the  intrusion  of  the  Commissioners  nad  induced  to  take  such  singular 
measures  for  expelling  them.  His  opinion,  which  had  for  a  time  bent 
towards  a  belief  in  something  supernatural  in  the  disturbances,  had  now 
retomed  to  the  more  rational  mode  of  accounting  for  them  by  dexterous 
eombinatioD,  for  which  such  a  mansion  as  Woodstock  afforded  so  many 
facilities.  x 

He  heaped  the  hearth  with  fuel,  lighted  the  candle,  and  examining  pool 
Wildrake^  situation,  adjusted  him  as  easily  in  the  chair  as  he  could,  the 
cavalier  stirring  his  limbs  no  more  than  an  infant.  His  situation  went  fSur, 
in  his  patron's  opinion,  to  infer  trick  and  confederacy,  for  ghosts  have  no 
oeoukm  to  drag  men's  possets.    He  threw  himself  oa  the  bed)  aad.  ^b^A 
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he  thought  these  strange  circumstances  over,  a  sweet  and  low  stnun  of 
mu8ic  Btole  through  the  chamber,  the  words  "  Good  night — good  night- 
good  night,"  thrice  repeated,  each  time  in  a  softer  and  more  distant  tone, 
seeming  to  assure  him  that  the  goblins  and  he  were  at  truce,  if  not  at 
peace,  and  that  he  had  no  more  disturbance  to  expect  that  night.  He  had 
scarcely  the  courage  to  call  out  a  "good  night;"  tor,  after  all  his  conviction 
of  the  existence  of  a  trick,  it  was  so  well  performed  as  to  bring  with  it  a 
feeling  of  fear,  just  like  what  an  audience  experience  during  the  perform- 
ance of  a  tragic  scene,  which  they  know  to  be  unreal,  and  which  jet  affects 
their  passions  by  its  near  approach  to  nature.  Sleep  overtook  him  at  last^ 
and  left  him  not  till  broad  daylight  on  the  ensuing  morning. 


(Cliapttt  till  liittinljr. 

And  yonder  •hinea  Aaron's  hmrbinnrer, 

At  wboM  approach  KfaoaU,  wandennf  hers  and  Uian, 

Troop  home  to  churchyard. 

Mnwuioin  Niort's  Duam. 

With  the  fresh  air  and  the  rising  of  morning,  every  feeling  of  the  pre- 
ceding  night  had  passed  away  from  Colonel  Everard's  mind,  excepting 
wonder  how  the  effects  which  he  had  witnessed  could  be  produced.  He 
examined  the  whole  room,  sounding  bolt,  floor,  and  wainscot  with  his 
knuckles  and  cane,  but  was  unable  to  discern  any  secret  passages ;  while 
the  door,  secured  by  a  strong  cross-bolt,  and  the  lock  besides,  remained  as 
firm  as  when  he  had  fastened  it  on  the  preceding  evening.  The  apparition 
resembling  Victor  Lee  next  called  his  attention.  Ridiculous  stones  had 
been  often  circulated,  of  this  figure,  or  one  exactly  resembling  it,  having 
been  met  with  by  night  among  the  waste  apartments  and  corridors  of  the 
old  palace  ;  and  Markham  Everard  had  often  heard  such  in  his  childhood. 
He  was  angry  to  recollect  his  own  deficiency  of  courage,  and  the  thrill  which 
he  felt  on  the  preceding  night,  when  by  confederacy,  doubtless,  such  an 
object  was  placed  before  his  eyes. 

"  Surely,"  he  said,  "  this  fit  of  childish  folly  could  not  make  me  miss  my 
aim  —  more  likely  that  the  bullet  had  been  withdrawn  clandestinely  from 
thejpistol." 

He  examined  that  which  was  undischarged  —  he  found  the  bullet  in  it 
He  investigated  the  apartment  opposite  to  the  point  at  which  he  had  fired, 
and,  at  five  feet  from  the  floor  in  a  direct  line  between  the  bed-side  and  the 
place  where  the  appearance  had  been  seen,  a  pistol-ball  had  recently  buried 
Itself  in  the  wainscot.  Ho  had  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  he  bad  fired  in 
a  just  direction ;  and  indeed  to  have  arrived  at  the  place  where  it  was 
lodged,  the  bullet  must  have  passed  through  the  appearance  at  which  he 
aimed,  and  proceeded  point  blank  to  the  wallbeyond.  This  was  mysterious, 
and  induced  him  to  doubt  whether  the  art  of  witchcraft  or  conjuration  had 
not  been  called  in  to  assist  the  machinations  of  those  daring  conspirators, 
who,  being  themselves  mortal,  might,  nevertheless,  according  to  the  universal 
creed  of  the  times,  have  invoked  and  obtained  assistance  m>m  the  inhabit- 
ants of  another  world. 

His  next  investigation  respected  the  picture  of  Victor  Lee  itself.     He 

examined  it  minutely  as  he  stood  on  the  floor  before  it,  and  compared  its 

ptt/e,  shadowy,  /hintiy-traced  outlines,  its  faded  colours,  the  stem  repose  of 

itie  eye,  and  death-hke  pallidness  of  OiQ  ooxin\AtiMi<»«  V\\3ci  \\a  <uffere&l 

Msp^e  oa  the  preceding  night,  when  iUuminaX^b^  \)taA  «x\a&sc»ai>5^^^ij^Qaik 
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fell  fall  apon  it,  while  it  left  ererj  other  part  of  the  room  in  comparatiye 
darkness.  The  featoree  seemed  then  to  have  an  unnatural  glow,  while  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  flame  in  the  chimney  gave  the  head  and  limbs  some- 
thing which  resembled  the  appearance  of  actual  motion.  Now,  seen  by  day, 
it  was  a  mere  picture  of  the  nard  and  ancient  school  of  Holbein  ;  last  night, 
it  seemed  for  the  moment  something  more.  Determined  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  contrivance  if  possible,  Everard,  by  the  assistance  of  a  table  and 
chair,  examined  the  portrait  still  more  closely,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  existence  of  any  private  spring,  by  which  it  might  be  slipt  aside,  —  a 
eontrivance  not  unfrequent  in  ancient  buildings,  which  usually  abounded 
with  means  of  access  and  escape,  communicated  to  none  but  the  lords  of 
the  castle,  or  their  immediate  confidants.  But  the  panel  on  which  Victor 
Lee  was  painted  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  wainscoting  of  the  apartment,  of 
which  it  made  a  part,  and  the  Colonel  satisfied  himnelf  that  it  could  not 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  which  he  had  suspected. 

lie  next  aroused  his  faithful  squire,  Wildrake,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
deep  share  of  the  "  blessedness  of  sleep,"  had  scarce  even  yet  got  rid  of  the 
effects  of  the  ^race-cup  of  the  preceding  evening.  "  It  was  the  reward,'' 
according  to  his  own  view  of  tne  matter,  **  of  his  tenperance ;  one  single 
draught  having  made  him  sleep  more  late  and  more  sound  than  a  matter  of 
half-a-do«en,  or  from  thence  to  a  dozen  pulls,  would  have  done,  when  he  was 
guilty  of  the  enormity  of  rere-su opera,*  and  of  drinking  deep  after  them.'' 

*'  Had  your  temperate  draught,^'  said  Everard,  *'  been  but  a  thought  more 
strongly  seasoned,  Wildrake,  thou  hadst  slept  so  sound  that  the  last  trump 
only  could  have  waked  thee." 

"And  then,"  answered  Wildrake,  ''I  should  have  waked  with  a  head- 
ache, Mark;  for  I  see  my  modest  sip  has  not  exempted  me  from  that 
epilogue. — But  let  us  go  forth,  and  see  now  the  night,  which  we  have  passed 
so  strangely,  has  been  spent  by  the  rest  of  them.  I  suspect  they  are  all 
right  willing  to  evacuate  Woodstock,  unless  they  have  eitner  rested  better 
than  we,  or  at  least  been  more  lucky  in  lodgings." 

**  In  that  case,  I  will  dispatch  thee  down  to  Joceline's  hut,  to  negotiate 
the  re-entrance  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  his  family  into  their  old  apartments, 
where,  my  interest  vrith  the  General  being  joined  with  the  indifferent  repute 
of  the  place  itself,  I  think  they  have  little  chance  of  being  disturbed  either 
by  the  present,  or  by  any  new  Comroissionera." 
' "  But  bow  are  they  to  defend  themselves  against  the  fiends,  my  gallant 
Colonel  V  said  Wildrake.  "  Methinks  had  I  an  interest  in  yonder  pretty 
girl,  such  as  thou  dost  boast,  I  should  be  loth  to  expose  her  to  the  terrors  of 
a  residence  at  Woodstock,  where  these  devils  —  I  beg  their  pardon,  for  I 
suppose  they  hear  every  word  we  say  —  these  merry  goblins  —  make  such 
gay  work  from  twilight  till  morning." 

**My  dear  Wildrake,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I,  as  well  as  you,  believe  it 
possible  that  our  speech  may  be  overheard  ;  but  I  care  not,  and  will  speak 
my  mind  plainly.  I  trust  Sir  Henry  and  Alice  are  not  engaged  in  this  silly 
plot ;  I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  pride  of  the  one,  the  modesty  of  the 
other,  nor  the  good  sense  of  both,  that  any  motive  could  engage  them  in  so 
strange  a  coniunction.  But  the  fiends  are  all  of  your  own  political  persuasion, 
Wildrake,  all  true-blue  cavaliers ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  Sir  llenry  and 
Alice  Lee,  though  they  be  unconnected  with  them,  have  not  the  slightest 
cause  to  be  apprehensive  of  their  goblin  machinations.  Besides,  Sir  Henry 
and  Joceline  must  know  every  comer  about  the  place  :  it  will  be  far  more 
difficult  to  play  off  any  ghostly  machinery  upon  him  than  upon  strangers. 
But  let  us  to  our  toilet,  and  when  water  and  brush  have  done  their  work, 
we  will  enquire  what  is  next  to  be  done." 


^_.  J  (fMJt  mmerr)  twlooffed  to  m  gperiea  of  Juxarr  intriNliimd  in  the  joWy  <\«y%  tA  Yi\Vk%  IvEDMifl 
OBtntanaes,  Mid  enmmmed  tbnm/eh  the  «Hten/u«n(  reirn.  The  supper  look  pUoe  %l  mi  finxV^  \\ok^t,  ax  <k. 
Kvw  ^eiaek  at  Imif^~tb0  ren^pper  wn  m  pimiliniinurj  banuaet,  r  hort  dTauwre.  v»h\cY\  iQaii%  «&  «| 
ftmamom  afimcr  tiewan,  amU  mtrmi  aa  jw  mpuUigj  for  pn^uapag  iha  •oUiUiuiueiil  liML  nU)iu\^V. 
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"  Nay.  that  wretched  puritan's  earb  of  mine  is  hardly  worth  bnishin^,' 
said  Wildrake  ;  "  and  but  for  this  bundred-wciebt  of  rust^  iron,  with  which 
thou  bust  bedizened  me,  I  look  more  like  a  bankrupt  Quaker  than  any  thing 
else.  But  Vl\  make  you  as  spruce  as  oyer  was  a  canting  rogue  of  your 
party." 

So  saying,  and  humming  at  the  same  time  the  cavalier  tune, — 

*"Thouffh  fnr  a  time  we  aee  Whitehall 
Wiih  oibweba  hung  artiond  the  walU 
Yet  Heaven  ahall  make  amenda  fur  all. 
When  the  Kins  sball  eujuy  hia  own  afiin.'  "-^ 

"  Thou  forgettest  who  are  without,''  said  Colonel  Everard. 

**  No— I  remember  who  are  within,"  replied  his  friend.  "  I  only  sing  to 
my  merry  goblins,  who  will  like  me  all  the  better  for  it.  Tush,  man,  the 
devils  arc  my  bonos  socios,  and  when  I  see  them,  I  will  warrant  they  prove 
such  roaring  boys  as  I  l^new  when  I  served  under  Lunford  and  Goring, 
fellows  with  long  nails  that  nothing  escaped,  bottomless  stomachs,  that  no- 
thing filled, — mad  for  pillaging,  ranting,  drinking,  and  fighting, — sleeping 
rough  on  the  trenches,  and  dying  stubbornly  in  their  boots.  Ah  I  those 
merry  days  are  gone.  Well,  it  is  the  fashion  to  make  a  grave  face  on't 
among  cavaliers,  and  specially  the  parsons  that  have  lost  their  tithe-pi^ ; 
but  I  was  fitted  for  the  element  of  the  time,  and  never  did  or  can  de»ira 
merrier  days  than  I  had  during  that  same  barbarous,  bloody,  and  unnatural 
rebellion." 

**  Thou  wert  ever  a  wild  searbird,  Roger,  even  according  to  your  name ; 
liking  the  gale  better  than  the  calm,  the  boisterous  ocean  better  than  the 
smooth  lake,  and  your  rough,  wild  struggle  against  the  wind,  than  daily 
food,  ease  and  quiet." 

**  Pshaw  1  a  fig  for  your  smooth  lake,  and  your  old  woman  to  feed  me  with 
brewer's  grains,  and  the  poor  drake  obliged  to  come  swattering  whenever 
Bhe  whistles !  Everard,  I  like  to  feel  the  wind  rustle  against  my  pinions, — 
now  diving,  now  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  now  in  ocean,  now  in  sky — that 
is  the  wild-drake's  joy,  my  grave  one !  And  in  the  Civil  War  so  it  went 
with  us — down  in  one  county,  up  in  another,  beaten  to-day,  victorious  to- 
morrow— now  starving  in  some  barren  leaguer — now  revelling  in  a  Presby- 
terian's pantry — his  cellars,  his  plate-chest,  his  old  judicial  thumb-ring,  bit. 
pretty  serving-wench,  all  at  command  !" 

*'  liush,  friend,"  said  Everard  ;  **  remember  I  hold  that  persuasion." 

"  More  the  pity,  Mark,  more  the  pity,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  but,  as  you 
say,  it  is  needless  talking  of  it.  Let  us  e'en  go  and  see  how  your  Presby- 
terian pastor,  Mr.  Iluldcnough,  has  fared,  and  whether  he  has  proved  moro 
able  to  foil  the  foul  Fiend  than  have  you  his  disciple  and  auditor." 

They  left  the  apartment  accordingly,  and  were  overwhelmed  with  the 
various  incoherent  accounts  of  sentinels  and  others,  all  of  whom  had  seen 
or  heard  something  extraordinary  in  the  course  of  the  night.  It  is  need* 
loss  to  describe  particularly  the  various  rumours  which  each  contributed  to 
the  common  stock,  with  the  greater  alacrity  that  in  such  cases  there  seems 
always  to  be  a  sort  of  disgrace  in  not  having  seen  or  suffered  as  much  ae 
others. 

The  most  moderate  of  the  narrators  only  talked  of  sounds  like  the  mewing 
of  a  cat,  or  the  growling  of  a  dog,  especially  the  squeaking  of  a  pig.  They 
hoard  also  as  if  it  had  been  nails  driven  and  saws  used,  and  the  clashing 
of  flitters,  and  the  rustling  of  silk  gowns,  and  the  notes  of  music,  and  in 
short  all  sorts  of  sounds  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  Others 
swore  thoy  had  smelt  savours  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  bituminous,  indi- 
cating a  Satanic  derivation ;  others  did  not  indeed  swear,  but  protested,  to 
visions  of  men  in  armour,  horses  without  heads,  asses  with  horns,  and  cows 
with  six  log8,  not  to  mention  black  figures,  whose  cloven  hoofs  gave  plain 
information  what  realm  th?y  belonged  to. 
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Bat  these  fftrongly-attested  cases  of  noctornal  distarbaoces  among  the 
sentinels  had  been  so  general  as  to  preyent  alarm  and  succoar  on  any  parti- 
ealar  point,  so  that  those  who  were  on  duty  called  in  vain  on  the  carpg-de' 
aardt,  who  were  trembling  on  their  own  post ;  and  an  alert  enemy  might 
Lave  done  complete  ezecudon  on  the  whole  garrison.  But  amid  this  general 
alerte,  no  violence  appeared  to  be  meant,  and  annoyance,  not  injury,  seemed 
to  haye  been  the  goblins'  object,  excepting  in  the  case  of  one  poor  fellow,  a 
trooper,  who  had  followed  Uarrison  in  half  his  battles,  and  now  was  sen- 
tinel in  that  yery  vestibule  upon  which  Everard  had  recommended  them  to 
mount  a  guard.  lie  had  presented  his  carabine  at  something  which  came 
suddenly  upon  him,  when  it  was  wrested  out  of  his  hands,  and  he  himself 
knocked  down  with  the  butt-end  of  it.  His  broken  head,  and  the  drenched 
bedding  of  Desborongh,  upon  whom  a  tub  of  ditch-water  had  been  emptied 
during  his  sleep,  were  the  only  pieces  of  real  evidence  to  attest  the  disturb* 
ances  of  the  nieht. 

The  reports  from  Harrison's  apartment  were,  as  delivered  by  the  grave 
Master  Tomkins,  that  truly  the  General  had  passed  the  night  undisturbed, 
though  there  was  still  upon  him  a  deep  sleep,  and  a  folding  of  the  hands 
to  slumber ;  from  which  Everard  argued  that  the  machinators  had  esteemed 
Harrison's  part  of  the  reckoning  sufficiently  paid  off  on  the  preceding 
evening. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  apartment  doubly  garrisoned  by  the  worshipful 
Desborough,  and  the  philosophical  Bletson.  They  were  both  up  and  dress- 
ing themselves ;  the  furmer  open-mouthed  in  his  feeling  of  fear  and  suffering. 
Indeed,  no  sooner  had  Everard  entered,  than  the  ducked  and  dismayed 
Colonel  made  a  dismal  complaint  of  the  way  he  had  spent  the  night,  and 
murmored  not  a  little  against  his  worshipful  kinsman  for  imposing  a  task 
opon  him  which  inferred  so  much  annoyance. 

**  Could  not  his  Excellency,  my  kinsman  Noll,"  he  said,  **  have  given  his 
poor  relative  and  brother-in-law  a  sop  somewhere  else  than  out  of  this 
Woodstock,  which  seems  to  be  the  devirs  own  porridge-pot  ?  I  cannot  sup 
broth  yrith  the  devil;  I  have  no  long  spoon — not  I.  Uould  he  not  have 
quartered  me  in  some  quiet  corner,  and  given  this  haunted  place  to  some  of 
his  preachers  and  prayers,  who  know  the  Bible  as  well  as  the  muster-roll? 
whereas  I  know  the  four  hoofs  of  a  clean-going  nae,  or  the  points  of  a  team 
of  oxen,  better  than  all  the  books  of  Moses.  iBut  I  will  give  it  over,  at  once 
and  for  ever ;  hopes  of  earthly  gain  shall  never  make  me  run  the  risk  of 
being  carried  away  bodily  by  the  devil,  besides  being  set  upon  my  head  one 
whole  night,  and  soused  with  ditch-water  the  next — No,  no ;  I  am  too  wise 
for  that.'^ 

Master  Bletson  had  a  different  part  to  act.  >  He  complained  of  no  personal 
annoyances ;  on  the  contrary,  he  declared  he  should  have  slept  as  well  as 
ever  be  did  in  his  life  but  for  the  abominable  disturbances  around  him,  of 
men  calling  to  arms  every  half  hour,  when  so  much  as  a  cat  trotted  by  one 
of  their  posts  —  He  would  rather,  he  said,  "have  slept  among  a  whole 
sabaoth  of  witches,  if  such  creatures  could  be  found." 

**  Then  you  think  there  are  no  such  things  as  apparitions,  Master  Blet- 
son ?"  said  Everard.  **  I  used  to  be  sceptical  on  the  subject ;  but,  on  my 
life,  to-night  has  been  a  strange  one." 

"  Dreams,  dreams,  dreams,  my  simple  Colonel,"  said  Bletson,  though  his 
pale  face  and  shaking  limbs  belied  the  assumed  courage  with  which  he 
spoke.  "Old  Chaucer,  sir,  hath  told  us  the  real  moral  on't — He  was  an 
old  frequenter  of  the  forest  of  Woodstock,  here" 

" Chaser f"  said  Desborough;  "some  huntsman,  belike,  by  his  name. 
Does  he  walk,  like  Hearne  at  Windsor?" 

**  Chaucer,"  said  Bletson,  "  my  dear  Desborough,  is  one  of  those  wonder- 
(hl  fellows,  as  Colonel  Everard  knows,  who  live  many  a  hundred  years  after 
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they  are  buried,  and  wbose  words  haunt  our  ears  after  their  bones  are  long 
mouldered  in  the  dust." 

'*  Ay,  ay !  well/'  answered  Desborough,  to  whom  this  description  of  the 
old  poet  was  unintelligible  —  **  I  for  one  desire  his  room  rather  than  hit 
company ;  one  of  your  conjurors,  I  warrant  hM.  Bat  what  says  he  to  the 
matter?" 

**  Only  a  slight  spell,  which  I  will  take  the  freedom  to  repeat  to  Colonel 
Everard/'  said  Bletson ;  "  but  which  would  be  as  bad  as  Greek  to  thee, 
Pesborough.  Old  Geoffrey  lays  the  whole  blame  of  our  nocturnal  disturb- 
ance on  superfluity  of  humours, 

*  Which  cauaen  folk  to  dred  in  their  dreaina 
or  arrowes,  and  of  (ire  with  red  f^teama, 
Rifcht  an  the  humour  of  melancholy 
Causelh  many  a  man  m  kleep  to  cry 
For  fear  of  grreat  ball*  and  Imara  black. 
And  others  that  black  devils  will  them  take."* 

While  he  was  thus  declaiming,  Everard  obseryed  a  book  sticking  out 
from  beneath  the  pillow  of  the  bed  lately  occupied  by  the  honourable 
member. 

"  Is  that  Chaucer  V  he  said,  making  to  the  volume ;  **  I  would  like  to 
look  at  the  passage" 

"Chaucer?"  said  Bletson,  hastening  to  interfere;  "no  —  that  is  Lu- 
cretius, my  darling  Lucretius.  I  cannot  let  you  see  it;  I  have  some  private 
marks." 

But  by  this  time  Everard  had  the  book  in  his  hand.  "Lucretius?"  he 
said;  "no.  Master  Bletson,  this  is  not  Lucretius,  but  a  fitter  comforter  in 
dread  or  in  danger — Why  should  you  be  ashamed  of  it  ?  Only,  Bletson, 
instead  of  resting  your  head,  if  you  can  but  anchor  your  heart  upon  this 
volume,  it  may  serve  you  in  better  stead  than  Lucretius  or  Chaucer 
either." 

"  Why,  what  book  is  it  ?"  said  Bletson,  his  pale  cheek  colouring  with 
the  shame  of  detection.  "  Oh !  the  Bible !"  throwing  it  down  con- 
temptuously ;  "  some  book  of  my  fellow  Gibeon's ;  these  Jews  have  been 
always  superstitious— ever  since  Juvenal's  time,  thou  knowest — 

'  Qaaliacunqae  Tolea  Judni  somnia  Tendunt' 

He  left  me  the  old  book  for  a  spell,  I  warrant  you ;  for  'tis  a  well-meaninr 
fool." 

"  He  would  scarce  have  left  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old,"  said 
Everard.  "  Come,  my  dear  Bletson,  do  not  be  ashamed  of  the  wisest  thinir 
you  ever  did  in  your  life,  supposing  you  took  your  Bible  in  an  hoar  of 
apprehension,  with  a  view  to  profit  by  the  contents." 

Bletson's  vanity  was  so  much  galled  that  it  overcame  his  constitutional 
cowardice.  His  little  thin  fingers  quivered  for  eagerness,  his  neck  and 
cheeks  were  as  red  as  scarlet,  and  his  articulation  was  as  thick  and  vehe- 
ment as — in  short,  as  if  he  had  been  no  philosopher. 

"  Master  Everard,"  he  said,  "  vou  are  a  man  of  the  sword,  sir ;  and,  sir, 
you  seem  to  supjjose  yourself  entitled  to  say  whatever  comes  into  your  mind 
with  respect  to  civilians,  sir.  But  I  would  have  you  remember,  sir,  that 
there  are  bounds  beyond  which  human  patience  may  be  urged,  sir  —  and 
jests  which  no  man  of  honour  will  endure,  sir  —  and  therefore  I  expect  an 
apology  for  your  present  language.  Colonel  Everard,  and  this  unmannerly 
jesting,  sir  —  or  you  may  chance  to  hear  from  mo  in  a  way  that  will  not 
please  you." 

Everard  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  explosion  of  valour,  engendered 
by  irritated  self-love. 

"  Look  you.  Master  Bletson,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  a  soldier,  that  is  trae, 
but  I  was  never  a  bloody-minded  one ;  and,  as  a  Christian,  I  am  unwilling 
to  enlarge  the  kingdom  of  darkness  by  sending  a  new  vassal  thither  before 
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hiB  time.  If  Heayen  giyes  yon  time  to  repent,  I  see  no  reason  why  my 
band  should  depriye  jou  of  it,  which,  were  we  to  have  a  ren^ntre,  would 
be  your  fate  in  the  thrust  of  a  sword,  or  the  pulling  of  a  trigger — I  therefore 
prefer  to  apologise ;  and  I  .call  Desborough,  if  he  has  recovered  his  wits,  to 
bear  eyidenoe  that  I  do  apologise  for  having  suspected  you,  who  are  com- 
pletely the  slave  of  your  own  vanity,  of  any  tendency,  however  slight, 
towards  grace  or  good  sense.  And  I  farther  apologise  for  the  time  that  I 
have  wasted  in  endeavouring  to  wash  an  Ethiopian  white,  or  in  recommend- 
ing rational  en<)uiry  to  a  self-willed  atheist." 

Bletson,  overjoyed  at  the  turn  the  matter  had  taken  —  for  the  defiance 
was  scarce  out  of  his  mouth  ere  he  began  to  tremble  for  the  consequences 
— answered  with  great  eagerness  and  servility  of  manner, — "  Nay,  dearest 
Colonel,  say  no  more  of  it — an  apology  is  all  that  is  necessary  among  men 
of  honour — it  neither  leaves  dishonour  with  him  who  asks  it,  nor  infers 
degradation  on  him  who  makes  it" 

"  Not  such  an  apology  as  I  have  made,  I  trust,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  No,  no— not  in  the  least,"  answered  Bletson, — "  one  apology  serves  me 
just  as  well  as  another,  and  Desborough  will  bear  witness  you  have  made 
one,  and  that  is  all  there  can  be  said  on  the  subject." 

*•  Master  Desborough  and  you,"  rejoined  the  Colonel,  "  will  take  care 
how  the  matter  is  reported,  I  dare  say ;  and  I  only  recommend  to  both, 
that,  if  mentioned  at  all,  it  may  be  told  correctly." 

*'  Nay,  nay,  we  will  not  mention  it  at  all,"  said  Bletson,  **  we  will  forget 
it  from  this  moment.  Only,  never  suppose  me  capable  of  superstitious 
weakness.  Had  I  been  afraid  of  an  apparent  and  real  danger  —  why  such 
fear  is  natural  to  man  —  and  I  will  not  deny  that  the  mood  of  mind  may 
have  happened  to  me  as  well  as  to  others.  But  to  be  thought  capable  or 
resorting  to  spells,  and  sleeping  with  books  under  my  pulow  to  secure 
myself  against  ghosts,  —  on  my  word,  it  was  enough  to  provoke  one  to 
quarrel,  tor  the  moment,  with  his  very  best  friend.  —  Ana  now,  Colonel, 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  how  is  our  duty  to  be  executed  at  this  accursed 
place  ?  If  I  should  get  such  a  wetting  as  Desborough's,  why  I  should  die 
of  catarrh,  though  you  see  it  hurts  bim  no  more  than  a  bucket  of  water 
thrown  over  a  post-horse.  You  are,  I  presume,  a  brother  in  our  commission, 
— bow  are  you  of  opinion  we  should  proceed  ?" 

'*  Why,  in  good  time  here  comes  Harrison,"  said  Everard,  "  and  I  will 
lay  nay  commission  from  the  Lord-General  before  you  all ;  which,  as  you 
see^  Uolonel  Desborough,  commands  you  to  desist  from  acting  on  your 

5 resent  authority,  and  intimates  his  pleasure  accordingly,  that  you  with- 
raw  from  this  place." 

Desborough  took  the  paper  and  examined  the  signature.  —  "  It  is  Noll's 
signature  sure  enough,"  said  he,  dropping  his  under  jaw ;  "  only,  every 
time  of  late  he  has  made  the  Oliver  as  large  as  a  giant,  ^^hile  the  Cromtcell 
creeps  after  like  a  dwarf,  as  if  the  surname  were  like  to  disappear  one  of 
these  days  altogether.  But  is  his  Excellency,  our  kinsman,  Noll  Cromwell 
(since  he  has  the  surname  yet)  so  unreasonable  as  to  think  his  relations 
and  friends  are  to  be  set  upon  their  heads  till  they  have  the  crick  in  their 
neck — drenched  as  if  they  had  been  plunged  in  a  horse-pond — frightened, 
day  and  night,  by  all  sort  of  devils,  witches,  and  fairies,  and  get  not  a 
penny  of  smart-money?  Adzooks,  (forgive  me  for  swearing,)  if  that's  the 
case  1  had  better  home  to  my  farm,  and  mind  team  and  herd,  than  dangle 
after  such  a  thankless  person,  though  I  have  wived  his  sister.  She  was 
poor  enough  when  I  took  her,  for  as  high  as  Noll  holds  his  head  now." 

"  It  is  not  my  purpose,"  said  Bletson,  '*  to  stir  debate  in  this  honourable 
meeting ;  and  no  one  will  doubt  the  veneration  and  attachment  which  I 
hear  to  our  noble  General,  whom  the  current  of  events,  and  his  own  match- 
less qualities  of  courage  and  constancy,  have  raised  so  high  in  these  de- 
plorable days. — If  I  were  to  term  him  a  direct  and  immeolaitA  «mAXi«i^<^\k 
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of  the  Antmui  Mundi  itseir— Bomething  which  Natare  had  prodaoed  in  her 
proudest  hoa^  while  exerting  herself,  as  is  her  law,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  creatures  to  whom  she  has  given  existence — I  should  scarce  exhaust  the 
ideas  which  I  entertain  of  him.  Always  protesting,  that  I  am  bj  no  means 
to  be  held  as  admitting,  but  merely  as  granting  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
the  possible  existence  of  that  species  of  emanation,  or  exhalation,  from  the 
Animus  Mundi^  of  which  I  have  made  mention.  I  appeal  to  you.  Colonel 
Pesborough,  who  are  his  Excellency's  relation  —  to  you,  Colonel  Everard, 
who  hold  the  dearer  title  of  his  friend,  whether  I  hare  overrated  my  seal  in 
his  behalf?" 

Everard  bowed  at  this  pause,  but  Desborongh  gave  a  more  4H>mplete 
authentication.  '*  Nay,  I  can  bear  witness  to  that..  I  have  seen  when  you 
were  willing  to  tie  his  points  or  brush  his  cloak,  or  the  like  —  and  to  be 
treated  thus  ungratefully  —  and  gudgeoned  of  the  opportunities  which  had 
been  given  you  

'*  It  is  not  for  that,"  said  Bletson,  waving  his  hand  pucefully.  "  Tou  do 
me  wrong,  Master  Dcsborough  —  you  do  indeed,  kind  sir  —  although  I 
know  you  meant  it  not  —  No,  sir  —  no  partial  consideration  of  private 
interest  prevailed  on  me  to  undertake  this  charge.  It  was  conferred  on  me 
by  the  Parliament  of  England,  in  whose  name  this  war  commenced,  and 
by  the  Council  of  State,  who  are  the  conservators  of  England's  liberty. 
And  the  chance  and  serene  hope  of  serving  the  country,  the  confidence  that 
I  —  and  you,  Master  Dcsborough  —  and  you,  worthy  General  Harrison  — 
superior,  as  I  am,  to  all  selfish  considerations  —  to  which  I  am  sure  you 
also,  good  Colonel  Everard,  would  be  superior,  had  you  been  named  in  this 
Commission,  as  I  would  to  Ileaven  you  had  —  I  say,  the  hope  of  serving 
the  country,  with  the  aid  of  such  respectable  associates,  one  and  all  of  them 
—as  well  as  you.  Colonel  Everard,  supposing  you  to  have  been  of  the  num- 
ber, induced  me  to  accept  of  this  opportunity,  whereby  I  might,  gratui- 
touslv,  with  your  assistance,  render  so  much  advantage  to  our  dear  mother 
the  Commonwealth  of  England.  —  Such  was  my  hope  —  my  trust  —  my  con- 
fidence. And  now  comes  my  Lord-GeneraPs  warrant  to  dissolve  the  autho- 
rity by  which  we  are  entitled  to  act.  Gentlemen,  I  ask  this  honourable 
meeting,  (with  all  respect  to  his  Excellency,)  whether  his  Commission  be 

Saramount  to  that  from  which  he  himself  directly  holds  his  commission? 
fo  one  will  say  so.  I  ask  whether  he  has  climbed  into  the  seat  from  which 
the  late  Man  descended,  or  hath  a  great  seal,  or  means  to  proceed  by  pre- 
rogative in  such  a  case  ?  I  cannot  see  reason  to  believe  it,  and  therefore  I 
must  resist  such  doctrine.  I  am  in  your  judgment,  my  brave  and  honour- 
able colleagues ;  but,  touching  mv  own  poor  opinion,  I  feel  myself  under 
the  unhappy  necessity  of  proceeding  in  our  commission,  as  if  the  interrup- 
tion had  not  taken  place;  with  this  addition,  that  the  Board  of  Sequestrators 
should  sit,  hy  day,  .at  this  same  Lodge  of  Woodstock,  but  that,  to  reconcile 
the  minds  of'^weak  brethren,  who  may  be  afllicted  by  superstitious  rumours, 
as  well  as  to  avoid  any  practice  on  our  persons  by  the  malignants,  who,  I  am 
convinced,  are  busy  in  this  neighbourhood,  wo  should  remove  our  sittings 
after  sunset  to  the  George  Inn,  in  the  neighbouring  borough." 

"Good  Master  Bletson,"  replied  Colonel  Everard,  "it  is  not  for  me  to 
reply  to  you ;  but  you  may  know  in  what  characters  this  army  of  England 
and  thoir  General  write  their  authority.  I  fear  me  the  annotation  on  this 
precept  of  the  General,  will  be  expressed  by  the  march  of  a  troop  of  horse 
from  Oxford  to  see  it  executed.  I  believe  there  are  orders  out  for  that 
efi*ect;  and  you  know  by  late  experience,  that  the  soldier  will  obey  his 
General  equally  against  King  and  Parliament." 

"  That  obedience  is  conditional,"  said  Harrison,  starting  fiercely  up. 
"  Know'st  thou  not,  Markham  Everard,  that  I  have  followed  the  man  Crom- 
well as  close  as  the  bull-dog  follows  his  master?  —  and  so  I  will  yet; — bat 
J  am  no  spaniel,  either  to  be  beaten,  or  to  have  the  food  I  have  einiod 
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natehed  from  me,  as  if  I  were  a  vile  car,  whose  wages  are  a  whipping, 
and  free  leave  to  wear  my  own  skin.  I  looked,  amongst  the  three  of  us, 
that  wc  might  honestly,  and  pioasly,  and  with  advantage  to  the  Common- 
wealth, have  gained  out  of  this  commission  three,  or  it  may  he  five  thou- 
sand ponnds.  And  does  Cromwell  imagine  I  will  part  with  it  foV  a  rough 
word  ?  No  man  goeth  a  warfare  on  his  own  charges.  He  that  serves  the 
altar  must  live  by  the  altar  —  and  the  saints  must  have  means  to  provide 
them  with  good  harness  and  fresh  horses  against  the  unsealing  and  the 
pouring  forui.  Does  Cromwell  think  I  am  so  much  of  a  tame  tiger  as  to 
permit  him  to  rend  from  me  at  pleasure  the  miserable  dole  he  hath  thrown 
me  ?  Of  a  surety  I  will  resist ;  and  the  men  who  are  here,  being  chiefly  of 
my  own  regiment  —  men  who  wait,  and  who  expect,  with  lamps  burning 
and  loins  girded,  and  each  one  his  weapon  bouna  upon  his  thigh,  will  aid 
me  to  make  this  house  good  against  every  assault  —  ay,  even  against  Crom- 
well himself,  until  the  latter  coming  —  Selah  I  Selah  I'' 

"  And  I,"  said  Desborough,  '*  will  levy  troops  and  protect  your  out-quar- 
ters, not  choosing  at  present  to  close  myself  up  in  garrison" 

**  And  I,"  said  Bletson,  "  will  do  m^  part,  and  hie  me  to  town  and  lay 
the  matter  before  Parliament,  arising  m  my  place  for  that  effect" 

Everard  was  little  moved  by  all  these  threats.  The  only  formidable  one, 
indeed,  was  that  of  Harrison,  whose  enthusiasm,  joined  with  his  courage, 
and  obstinacy,  and  character  among  the  fanatics  of  his  own  principles, 
made  him  a  dangerous  enemy.  Before  trying  any  arguments  with  the 
refractory  Major-General,  Everard  endeavoured  to  moderate  his  feelings, 
and  threw  something  in  about  the  late  disturbances. 

**Talk  not  to  me  of  supernatural  disturbances,  young  man  —  talk  not  to 
me  of  enemies  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body.  Am  1  not  the  champion  chosen 
and  commissioned  to  encounter  and  to  conquer  the  great  Dragon,  and  the 
Beast  which  cometh  out  of  the  sea?  Am  I  not  to  command  the  left  wing, 
and  two  regiments  of  the  centre,  when  the  Saints  shall  encounter  with  the 
countless  legions  of  Gog  and  Magog  ?  I  tell  thee  that  my  name  is  written 
on  the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  and  that  I  will  keep  this  place  of 
Woodstock  against  all  mortal  men,  and  against  all  devils,  whether  in  field 
or  chamber,  in  the  forest  or  in  the  meadow,  even  till  the  Saints  reign  in  the 
fulness  of  their  glory." 

Everard  saw  it  was  then  time  to  produce  two  or  three  lines  under  Crom- 
well's hand,  which  he  had  received  from  the  General,  subsequently  to  the 
communication  through  Wildrake.  The  information  they  contained  was  cal- 
culated to  allay  the  disappointment  of  the  Commissioners.  This  document 
assigned  as  the  reason  of  superseding  the  Woodstock  Commission,  tlint  he 
should  probably  propose  to  the  Parliament  to  require  the  assistance  of  Gene- 
ral Harrison,  Colonel  Desborough,  an^  Master  Bletson,  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Littlefaith,  in  a  much  greater  matter,  namely,  the  disposing  of  the 
royal  property,  and  disnarking  of  the  King's  forest  at  Windsor.  So  soon 
as  this  idea  was  started,  all  parties  pricked  up  their  ears ;  and  their  droop- 
ing, and  gloomy,  and  vindictive  looks  began  to  give  place  to  courteous 
smiles,  and  to  a  cheerfulness,  which  laughed  in  their  eyes,  and  turned  their 
mustaches  upwards. 

Colonel  Desborough  acquitted  his  right  honourable  and  excellent  cousin 
and  kinsman  of  all  species  of  unkindncss ;  Master  Bletson  discovered,  that 
the  interest  of  the  state  was  trebly  concerned  in  the  good  administration 
of  Windsor  more  than  in  that  of  Woodstock.  As  for  Harrison,  he  exclaimed, 
without  disguise  or  hesitation,  that  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Windsor 
was  better  than  the  vintage  of  Woodstock.  Thus  speaking,  the*glance  of 
his  dark  eye  expressed  as  much  triumph  in  the  proposed  earthly  advantage, 
as  if  it  had  not  been,  according  to  nis  vain  persuasion,  to  be  shortly  ex- 
ehanged  for  his  share  in  the  general  reign  of  the  Millennium.  His  delight, 
in  9hs»%  resembled  the  joy  of  an  eagle,  who  preys  upon  a  lamb  iQ.  tihA 
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eTcning  with  not  the  less  relish,  because  she  descries  in  the  distant  land* 
scape  an  hundred  thousand  men  about  to  join  battle  with  daybreak,  and  to 
give  her  an  endless  feast  on  the  hearts  and  lifeblood  of  the  yaliant. 

Yet  though  all  agreed  that  thej  would  be  obedient  to  the  Qeneral's  plea- 
sure in  this  matter,  Bletson  proposed,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  in  which 
all  agreed,  that  they  should  take  up  their  abode  for  some  time  in  the  town 
of  Woodstock,  to  wait  for  their  new  commissions  respecting  Windsor;  and 
this  upon  the  prudential  consideration,  that  it  was  best  not  to  slip  one  knot 
until  another  was  first  tied. 

Each  Commissioner,  therefore,  wrote  to  Oliver  individually,  stating,  in  his 
own  way,  the  depth  and  height,  length  and  breadth,  of  his  attachment  to 
him.  Each  expressed  himself  resolved  to  obey  the  General's  injunctions  to 
the  uttermost ;  but  with  the  same  scrupulous  devotion  to  the  Parliament, 
each  found  himself  at  a  loss  how  to  lay  down  the  commission  intrusted  to 
them  by  that  body,  and  therefore  felt  bound  in  conscience  to  take  up  hit 
residence  at  the  borough  of  Woodstock*  that  he  might  not  seem  to  abandon 
the  charge  committed  to  them,  until  they  should  be  called  to  administrata 
the  weightier  matter  of  Windsor,  to  which  they  expressed  their  willingnesi 
instantly  to  devote  themselves,  according  to  his  Excellency's  pleasure. 

This  was  the  general  style  of  their  letters,  varied  hj  the  charaoteristio 
flourishes  of  the  writers.  Desborough,  for  example,  said  something  about 
the  religious  duty  of  providing  for  one's  own  household,  only  he  blundered 
the  text.  Bletson  wrote  long  and  big  words  about  the  political  obligation 
incumbent  on  every  member  of  the  community,  on  every  person,  to  sacrifice 
his  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  his  country ;  while  llarrison  talked  of 
the  littleness  of  present  affairs,  in  comparison  of  the  approaching  tremendous 
change  of  all  things  beneath  the  sun.  But  although  the  garnishing  of  the 
various  epistles  was  different,  the  result  came  to  the  same,  that  they  were 
determined  at  least  to  keep  sight  of  Woodstock,  until  they  were  well  assured 
of  some  better  and  more  profitable  commission. 

Everard  also  wrote  a  letter  in  the  most  grateful  terms  to  CromweU,  which 
would  probably  have  been  less  warm  had  he  known  more  distinctly  than  his 
follower  chose  to  tell  him,  the  expectation  under  which  the  wily  Qeneral 
had  granted  his  request.  lie  acquainted  his  Excellency  with  his  purpose 
of  continuing  at  Woodstock,  partly  to  assure  himself  of  the  motions  of  the 
three  Commissioners,  and  to  watcn  whether  they  did  not  again  enter  upon 
the  execution  of  the  trust,  which  they  had  for  the  present  renounced,  — and 
partly  to  see  that  some  extraordinary  circumstances,  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  Lodge,  and  which  would  doubtless  transpire,  were  not  followed  by 
any  explosion  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.    He  knew  (as  he  ex* 

Eressed  himself)  that  his  Excellency  was  so  much  the  friend  of  order,  that 
e  would  rather  disturbances  or  insurn*ctions  were  prevented  than  punished; 
and  he  conjured  the  General  to  repose  confidence  in  his  exertions  for  the 
public  service  by  every  mode  within  his  power;  not  aware,  it  will  be 
observed,  in  what  peculiar  sense  his  general  pledge  might  be  interpreted. 

These  letters  being  made  up  into  a  packet,  were  forwarded  to  Windsor  by 
a  trooper,  detached  on  that  errand* 
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Wo  do  that  in  our  xmI. 

Oar  eolmer  moowiiia  art  afrmid  to  answer. 

AlfOKTlfOUB. 

While  the  Commissioners  were  preparing  to  remove  themselves  from  the 
Lodge  to  the  inn  at  the  horongh  of  Woodstock,  with  all  that  state  and  bustle 
wbieh  attend  the  movements  of  great  persons,  and  especially  of  such  to 
wliom  greatness  is  not  entirely  familiar,  Everard  held  some  colloquy  with 
the  Presbyterian  clergyman,  Master  Holdonough,  who  had  issued  from  the 
apartment  which  he  had  occupied,  as  it  were  in  defiance  of  the  spirits  by 
whom  the  mansion  was  supposed  to  be  disturbed,  and  whose  pale  cheek, 
and  penaiye  brow,  gave  token  that  he  had  not  passed  the  night  more  com- 
f:>rtably  than  the  other  inmates  of  the  Lodge  of  Woodstock.  Colonel  Evcrard 
having  offered  to  procure  the  reverend  gentleman  some  refreshment,  re- 
ceived this  reply:  —  " This  day  Shall  I  not  taste  food,  saving  that  which  we 
are  assared  or  as  sufficient  for  our  sustenance,  where  it  is  promised  that  our 
bread  shall  be  given  as,  and  our  water  shall  be  sure.  Not  that  I  fast,  in 
the  papistical  opinion  that  it  adds  to  those  merits,  which  are  but  an  accu- 
Balation  of  filthy  rags;  but  because  I  hold  it  needful  that  no  grosser 
iostenance  shoula  this  day  cloud  my  understanding,  or  render  less  pure  and 
vivid  the  thanks  I  owe  to  Heaven  for^a  most  wonderful  preservation.'' 

"  Master  Holdenough,"  said  Everard,  **  you  are,  I  know,  both  a  good  man 
and  a  bold  one,  and  I  saw  you  last  night  courageously  go  upon  your  sacred 
doty,  when  soldiers,  and  tried  ones,  seemed  considerably  alarmed." 

•*  Too  courageous  —  too  venturous,"  was  Master  Holdenough's  reply,  the 
boldneu  of  whose  aspect  seemed  completely  to  have  died  away.  **  We  are 
frail  creatares.  Master  Everard,  and  frailest  when  we  think  ourselves 
itroneest.  Oh,  Colonel  Everard,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  and  as  if  the 
confideDoe  was  partly  involuntary,  '*  I  have  seen  that  which  I  shall  never 
•arrive  I" 

*•  You  surprise  me,  reverend  sir,"  said  Everard  ;  —  "  may  I  request  you 
will  speak  more  plainly  ?  I  have  heard  some  stories  of  this  wild  night,  nay, 
have  witnessed  strange  things  myself;  but,  methinks,  I  would  be  much 
interested  in  knowing  the  nature  of  your  disturbance." 

•*  Sir,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  you  are  a  discreet  gentleman ;  and  though 
I  would  not  willingly  that  these  heretics,  schismatics,  Brownists,  Muggleto- 
Bians,  Anabaptists,  and  so  forth,  had  such  an  opportunity  of  triumph,  as 
my  defeat  in  this  matter  would  have  afforded  them,  yet  with  you,  who  have 
been  ever  a  faithful  follower  of  our  Church,  and  are  pledged  to  the  good 
eanae  by  the  great  National  League  and  Covenant,  surely  I  would  be  more 
open.  Sit  we  down,  therefore,  and  let  me  call  for  a  glass  of  pure  water,  for 
ae  yet  I  feel  some  bodily  faltering;  though,  I  thank  Heaven,  I  am  in  mind 
resolute  and  composed  as  a  merely  mortal  man  may  after  such  a  vision.  — 
Ihey  say.  worthy  Colonel,  that  looking  on  such  things  foretells,  or  causes, 
fpeedy  death  —  I  know  not  if  it  be  true ;  but  if  so,  I  only  depart  like  the 
tired  sentinel  when  his  officer  releases  him  from  his  post ;  and  glad  shall  I 
be  to  close  these  wearied  eyes  against  the  si^ht,  and  shut  these  harassed 
ears  against  the  croaking,  as  of  frogs,  of  Antinomians,  and  Pelagians,  and 
Socinians,  and  Arminians,  and  Arians,  and  Nullifidians,  which  have  como 
up  into  our  England,  like  those  filthy  reptiles  into  the  house  of  Pharaoh." 

Here  one  of  the  servants  who  had  been  summoned,  entered  with  a  cu^ 
of  water,  gazing  at  the  same  time  in  the  face  of  the  clcrgrymon,  iv%  \l  \i\% 
•tupid  grey  ejeg  were  endeavouring  to  rend  what  tragic  ta\Q  wi\a  N^rnlleti  ^n 
^ir^'^Z'  ^".i  '^^i^g  bis  empty  akull  aa  he  left  the  room,  viXix  \ii^  live  <»1 
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cnc  who  was  proud  of  having  discovered  that  all  was  not  exactly  rights 
though  he  could  not  so  well  guess  what  was  wrong. 

C«)h)nol  Everard  invited  the  good  man  to  take  some  refreshment  more 
gonial  than  the  pure  clement,  but  he  declined  :  '*  I  am  in  some  sort  a  cham- 
pion," he  said ;  **  and  though  I  have  been  foiled  in  the  late  controversj  with 
the  Enemy,  still  I  have  mj  trumpet  to  give  the  alarm,  and  my  sharp  sword 
to  smite  vv-ithal ;  therefore,  like  tne  Xazarites  of  old,  I  will  eat  nothing  that 
Cometh  of  the  vine,  neither  drink  wine  nor  strong  drink,  until  these  my 
days  of  combat  shall  have  passed  away." 

Kindly  and  respectfully  the  Colonel  anew  pressed  Master  Holdenough  to 
communicate  the  events  that  had  befallen  him  on  the  preceding  night;  and 
the  good  clergyman  proceeded  as  follows,  with  that  little  characteristic  touch 
of  vanity  in  bis  narrative,  which  naturally  arose  out  of  the  part  he  had 
played  in  the  world,  and  the  influence  which  he  had  exercised  over  the 
minds  of  others.  "  I  was  a  young  man  at  the  University  of  Cambridge/' 
he  said,  **  when  I  was  particularly  bound  in  friendship  to  a  fellow- student, 
perhaps  because  we  were  esteemed  (though  it  is  vain  to  mention  it)  the 
most  hopeful  scholars  at  our  college ;  and  so  equally  advanced,  that  it  was 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  say  which  was  the  greater  proficient  in  his  studiea. 
Only  our  tutor.  Master  Purcfoy,  used  to  say,  that  if  my  comrade  had  the 
advantaj^c  of  me  in  gifts,  I  had  the  bettor  of  him  in  grace ;  for  he  wae 
attached  to  the  profane  learning  of  the  classics,  always  unprofitable,  often 
impious  and  impure ;  and  I  had  light  enough  to  turn  my  studies  into  the 
sacred  tongues.  Also  we  differed  in  our  opinions  touching  the  Church  of 
England,  for  he  held  Arminian  opinions,  with  Laud,  and  those  who  would 
connect  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  with  the  civil,  and  make  the  Church 
dependent  on  the  breath  of  an  earthly  man.  In  fine,  ho  favoured  Prelacy 
both  in  essentials  and  ceremonial ;  and  although  wo  parted  with  tears  and 
embraces,  it  was  to  follow  very  different  courses.  lie  obtained  a  living,  and 
became  a  great  controversial  writer  in  behalf  of  the  Bishops  and  of  the 
Court  I  also,  as  is  well  known  to  you,  to  the  best  of  my  poor  abilities, 
sharpened  my  pen  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  oppressed  people,  whose  tender 
consciences  rejected  the  rites  and  ceremonies  more  befitting  a  papistical  than 
a  reformed  Church,  and  which,  according  to  the  blinded  policy  of  the  Court, 
were  enforced  by  pains  and  penalties.  Then  came  the  Civil  War,  and  I  — 
called  thereunto  by  my  conscience,  and  nothing  fearing  or  suspecting  what 
miserable  consequences  have  chanced  through  the  ri^e  of  these  independents 
— consented  to  lend  my  countenance  and  labour  to  the  great  work,  by  bectim- 
ing  chaplain  to  Colonel  Harrison's  regiment.  Not  that  I  mingled  with 
carnal  weapons  in  the  field  —  which  Heaven  forbid  that  a  minister  of  the 
altar  should — but  I  preached,  exhorted,  and,  in  time  of  need,  was  a  surgeon, 
as  well  to  the  wounds  of  the  body  as  of  the  soul.  Now,  it  fell,  towards  the 
end  of  the  war,  that  a  party  of  malignants  had  seized  on  a  strong  house  in 
the  shire  of  Shrewsbury,  situated  on  a  small  island  advanced  into  a  lake,  and 
accessible  only  by  a  small  and  narrow  causeway.  From  thence  they  made 
excursions,  and  vexed  the  country ;  and  high  time  it  was  to  suppress  them, 
so  that  a  part  of  our  regiment  went  to  reduce  them  ;  and  I  was  requested  to 
go,  for  they  were  few  in  number  to  take  in  so  strong  a  place,  and  the  Colonel 
judged  that  my  exhortations  would  make  them  do  valiantly.  And  so,  con- 
trary to  my  wont,  I  went  forth  with  them,  even  to  the  field,  where  there  was 
valiant  fighting  on  both  sides.  Nevertheless,  the  malignants  shooting  their 
wall-pieces  at  us,  had  so  much  the  advantage,  that,  after  bursting  their  gates 
with  a  salvo  of  our  cannon.  Colonel  Harrison  ordered  his  men  to  advance 
on  the  ciusewav,  and  try  to  carry  the  place  by  storm.  Nathcless,  although 
our  men  did  valiantly,  advanoin*'  in  good  order,  yet  being  galled  on  every 
MJdo  by  the  fire,  they  at  length  fell  into  disorder,  and  were  retreating  with 
much  1088,  U&rrison  himself  vaUant\y  \>y'\\\,;\\\ve,  vv^  the  rear,  and  defending 
tJjem  OB  he  oovdd  against  the  enemy,  vcVvo  i&aA\\«^lQt\}ki\3a'^\itv9AN.^t  \hAni^ 
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to  smite  them  hip  and  thigh.  Now,  Colonel  Evcrard,  I  am  a  man  of  a  quick 
and  Tchement  temper  by  nature,  though  better  teaching  tlian  the  old  law 
hath  made  me  mild  and  patient  as  you  now  see  me.  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
our  Luraelites  flying  before  the  Philistines,  so  I  rushed  upon  the  causeway, 
with  the  Bible  m  one  hand,  and  a  halberd,  which  I  had  caught  up,  in  the 
other,  aDd  turned  back  the  foremost  fugitives,  by  threatening  to  strike  them 
down,  pointing  out  to  them  at  the  same  time  a  priest  in  his  ca.ssock,  as  they 
eall  it,  who  was  among  the  malignants,  and  asking  them  whether  they  would 
not  do  as  much  for  a  true  servant  of  Heaven,  as  the  uncircumcised  would 
for  a  priest  of  Baal.  My  words  and  strokes  prevailed  ;  they  turned  at  once, 
and  shooting  out,  Down  with  Baal  and  his  worshippers  1  they  charged  the 
malignants  so  nnezpectedly  home,  that  they  not  only  drove  them  back  into 
their  house  of  ganrison,  but  entered  it  with  them,  as  the  phrase  is,  pell-mell. 
I  also  was  there,  partly  hurried  on  by  the  crowd,  partly  to  prevail  on  our 
enra^^  soldiers  to  ^ve  quarter ;  for  it  grieved  my  heart  to  see  Christians 
and  englishmen  hashed  down  with  swords  and  gunstocks,  like  curs  in  the 
street,  when  there  is  an  alarm  of  mad-dogs.  In  this  way,  the  soldiers  fight- 
ing and  slsughtering,  and  I  calling  to  them  to  stay  their  hand,  we  gained 
the  very  roof  of  the  building,  which  was  in  part  leaded,  and  to  which,  as  a 
last  tower  of  refuge,  those  of  the  cavaliers,  who  yet  escaped,  had  retired. 
I  was  myself,  I  may  say,  forced  np  the  narrow  winding  staircase  by  our 
soldiers,  who  rushed  on  like  dogs  or  chase  upon  their  prey ;  and  when  eztri- 
sated  from  the  passage,  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  horrid  scene.  The 
scattered  defenders  were,  some  resisting  with  the  fury  of  despair ;  some  on 
their  knees,  imploring  for  compassion  in  words  and  tones  to  break  a  man's 
heart  when  he  thinks  on  them ;  some  were  calling  on  Qod  for  mercy  ;  and 
it  was  time,  f^r  man  had  none.  They  were  stricken  down,  thrust  through, 
flong  from  the  battlements  into  the  lake  ;  and  the  wild  cries  of  the  victors, 
mingled  with  the  groans,  shrieks,  and  clamours,  of  the  vanquished,  made  a 
ioond  so  horrible,  that  only  death  can  erase  it  from  my  memory.  And  the 
sen  who  butchered  their  fellow-creatures  thus,  were  neither  pagans  from 
distant  sayage  lands,  nor  ruffians,  the  refuse  and  offscourings  of  our  own 
people.  They  were  in  calm  blood  reasonable,  nay,  religious  men,  mninUiin- 
uig  a  fiiir  repute  both  heavenward  and  earthward.  Oh,  Master  Everard, 
JOQT  trade  of  war  should  be  feared  and  avoided,  since  it  converts  such  men 
into  wolves  towards  their  fellow  creatures  I" 

"It  is  a  stem  necessity,"  said  Everard,  looking  down,  " and  as  such 
alone  is jnstifiable.  But  proceed,  reverend  sir;  I  see  not  how  this  storm, 
an  incident  but  e'en  too  frequent  on  both  sides  during  the  late  war,  connects 
with  the  affair  of  last  night" 

"  Yon  shall  hear  anon,"  said  Mr.  Holdenough ;  then  paused  as  one  who 
makes  an  effort  to  compose  himself  before  continuing  a  relation,  the  tenor 
of  which  agitated  him  with  much  violence.  "  In  this  infernal  tumult,"  he 
resumed,  —  *'  for  surely  nothing  on  earth  could  so  much  resemble  hell,  as 
when  men  ^  thus  loose  in  mortal  malice  on  their  fellow-creatures,  —  I  saw 
the  same  pnest  whom  I  had  distinguished  on  the  causeway,  with  one  or  two 
other  malignants,  pressed  into  a  corner  by  the  assailants,  and  defending 
themselyes  to  the  last,  as  those  who  had  no  hope.  —  I  saw  him  —  I  know 
him  —  Oh,  Colonel  Everard  I" 

lie  grasped  Everard's  hand  with  his  own  left  hand,  and  pressed  the  palm 
of  his  right  to  his  face  and  forehead,  sobbing  aloud. 

**  It  was  your  college  companion  ?"  said  Everard,  anticipating  the  catas- 
trophe. 

"  Mine  ancient  —  mine  only  friend  —  with  whom  I  had  spent  the  happy 
days  of  youth  I  —  I  rushed  forward  —  I  struggled  —  I  entreated.  —  Bvxl  ixrj 
eagerness  left  me  neither  voice  nor  ianguage  —  all  was  drowwed  m  >)^<^ 
wretched  cij  wbhb  I  bad  mjself  raised  —  Down  with  the  pfieat  oi  ^«a\ — 
SUjMMtiau^almjbim  were  be  between  the  altars  I— Fotoed  ONex  tlh^Yy^ki- 
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tlements,  but  struggling  for  life,  I  could  see  him  cling  to  one  of  those  pro* 

i 'actions  Mrbich  were  formed  to  carry  the  water  from  the  leads,  but  the/ 
acked  at  his  arms  and  hands.  I  heard  the  heavy  fall  into  the  bottomless 
ab^ss  below.     Excuse  me — I  cannot  go  on." 

*'  lie  may  have  escaped." 

**Ohl  no,  no,  no  —  the  tower  was  four  stories  in  height.  Even  those 
who  threw  themselves  into  the  lake  from  the  lower  windows,  to  escape  by 
swimming,  had  no  safety ;  for  mounted  troopers  on  the  shore  caught  the 
same  bloodthirsty  humour  which  had  seized  the  storming  party,  galloped 
around  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  shot  those  who  were  struggling  for  life 
in  the  water,  or  cut  them  down  as  they  strove  to  get  to  land.  They  were 
all  cut  off  and  destroyed.  —  Oh !  may  the  blood  shed  on  that  day  remain 
silent  1  —  Oh  I  that  the  earth  may  receive  it  in  her  recesses  1  — Oh  !  that  it 
may  be  mingled  for  ever  with  the  dark  waters  of  that  lake,  so  that  it  may 
never  cry  for  ^vengeance  against  those  whose  anger  was  fierce,  and  who 
slaughtered  in  their  wrath T — And,  oh  1  may  the  erring  man  be  forgivea 
who  came  into  their  assembly,  and  lent  his  voice  to  encourage  their  cruelty  I 
—  Oh  I  Albany,  my  brother,  my  brother,  I  have  lamented  for  thee  even  as 
David  for  Jonathan  1"* 

The  good  man  sobbed  aloud,  and  so  much  did  Colonel  Everard  sympathise 
with  his  emotions,  that  he  foreboro  to  press  him  upon  the  subject  of  his 
own  curiosity  until  the  full  tide  of  remorseful  passion  had  for  the  time 
abated.  It  was,  however,  fierce  and  agitating,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  that 
indulgence  in  strong  mental  feeling  of  any  kmd  was  foreign  to  the  severe 
and  ai»cctic  character  of  the  man,  and  was  therefore  the  more  overpowering 
when  it  had  at  once  surmounted  all  restraints.  Large  tears  flowed  down 
the  trembling  features  of  his  thin,  and  usually  stem,  or  at  least  austere 
countenance ;  he  eagerly  returned  the  compression  of  Everard's  hand,  as 
if  thankful  for  the  sympathy  which  the  caress  implied. 

Presently  after,  Alaster  Iloldenough  wiped  his  eyes,  withdrew  his  hand 
gently  from  that  of  Everard,  shaking  it  kindly  as  they  parted,  and  pro* 
ceeded  with  more  composure :  *'  Forgive  me  this  burst  of  passionate  feeling 
worth  V  Colonel.  I  am  conscious  it  Tittle  becomes  a  man  of  m^  cloth,  who 
should  be  the  bearer  of  consolation  to  others,  to  give  way  in  mine  own  per- 
son to  an  extremity  of  grief,  weak  at  least,  if  indeed  it  is  not  sinful ;  for 
what  are  we,  that  we  should  weep  and  murmur  touching  that  which  is  per- 
mitted? But  Albany  was  to  me  as  a  brother.  The  happiest  days  of  my 
life,  ere  my  call  to  mingle  myself  in  the  strife  of  the  land  had  awakened 

•  Michael  Hudson,  thn  plain-dea/ing  chnplMn  of  Kinr  Charles  I.,  resembled,  in  his  loyalty  to  Uiat  anfonv- 
nate  monarch,  the  fictitiuua  chamrier  of  Dr.  Kochenhffe :  and  the  an^nmstmiorB  of  hu  death  were  oiiiic4  im 
tlie  narrative  of  the  frMfbyieriaii's  account  of  the  siauKhter  of  his  selionl-fellow-— . he  wms  ch«»«a  kf 
Charles  I.,  alunfc  with  John  Ashbunibam,  as  his  xuide  and  attendant,  when  he  adupted  the  iH-adTiaed  rsMiiiH 
tion  of  surrendering  his  peraoii  to  the  Scots  army. 

He  was  uken  prisoner  l>y  the  PMrliament,  remained  lonK  in  their  cnstndy,  and  was  treated  with  rtmI 
■eventy.  He  maue  his  escape  for  about  a  year  in  1647;  was  retaken,  and  acain  eeraped  in  IScS.  and  huiaiif 
an  insurrection  of  cavaliers.  Heized  on  a  strong  moated  hnose  in  Unmlnshire,  called  Woodford  Hoose.    Ha 

Sined  the  place  without  resistance :  and  there  are  amonc  PerJc's  DcsideraU  Curioea  aeTeral  acooouta  of  hli 
ath,  among  wbich  we  shall  tramicribe  that  of  Biiihon  Ketineih.  as  the  m(«t  correct  and  cnnciaa :  — 
"I  have  been  on  the  spot,"  aailh  his  LurdMhip,  **  and  made  all  posaible  enquinea,  and  find  thai  tha  relatm 
given  by  Mr.  Wood  may  be  a  little  rectified  and  nupplied. 
**  Mr.  Hudson  and  his  party  did  not  fly  to  WiHidfurd,  liut  had  quietly  taken  pnsaeasion  of  it.  and  held  it  fnr  a 

RrriHon.  with  a  good  party  of  horse,  who  made  a  stout  defence,  and  frequent  sallies.  againH  a  party  of  tin 
rliamenl  at  Stamford,  till  the  oilooel  c«imniMnding  Ihem  sent  a  stronger  detachment,  andera  captain,  iMi 
own  tcinsman,  who  was  shot  from  the  house,  upon  which  the  colonel  himaelf  ranie  up  to  renaw  Um  altiMk, 
and  to  demand  sorrendo',  ond  brought  them  to  capitulate  upon 'terms  of  safe  quarter.  But  tha  ouiiinal.  m 
base  revenge,  commanded  that  they  should  not  spare  that  nigue  Hudson.  Upou  which.  Hodana  ftioilit  hit 
way  up  to  the  leads ;  and  when  he  saw  they  were  pushing  in  Mpcm  him.  threw  hirosaif  ovar  tlia  battiemrali 
(another  account  »ays.  he  caught  hold  of  a  upout  or  outaUtne.)  and  hung  by  tbe  hnnda.  «a  iBlandiac  to  fall  iafm 
the  moat  beneath,  till  they  cut  off  his  wnsta  and  let  him  drop,  and  then  ran  down  to  hani  biai  ia  tha  watar, 
where  they  found  him  paddling  with  his  ktuiupe,  and  b;trbarouHly  knocked  him  on  tbe  head.**— iNMafc**  Dmid^ 

other  accounts  mention  he  was  refused  the  poor  charity  of  coming  to  die  on  land,  by  ona  Ekhonm^ 
aerrant  to  Mr.  Spinks,  the  intrnder  into  the  parstmii^.    A  man  railed  Walker,  a  ehandlar  or  gruoar,  nK  aal 
tJie  tonfroe  of  Die  unfortunate  divine,  and  showed  it  as  a  trophy  timmgh  the  country.    But  a  waa  Mam' 
with  rittdicUr9  nUHimdiuu.  that  l-jiborough  wavkdW  by  the  buretiiw  of  his  own  fua;  and  tlMft  Wa 


obUnd  to  ubmodoa  bu  trade  through  p»»vert  y .  becaint  a  w»ru«A  m«ut\>^X)X.  -  .^ 

rnr  aoma  time  agrmv  waa  not  Tuuchsafed  to  the  T«main«  u(  Uua  \»tvi«  aii&>Bir^  «Maia«\aL  «■■  iflSS 
ether  smitfmuii,  -Sinmbe  is  daul,  lal  him  ba  boriadL** 
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ne  to  my  duties,  were  apent  in  his  company.  I  —  but  I  will  make  the  rest 
of  my  story  stiort."  —  Here  he  drew  his  chair  close  to  that  of  Everard,  and 
spoke  in  a  solemn  and  mysterious  tone  of  voice^  almost  lowered  to  a  whisper 
—  "I  saw  him  last  night" 

"Saw  him  —  saw  whom?"  said  Everard.  '*Can  you  mean  the  person 
^hoin" 

*•  Whom  I  saw  so  ruthlessly  slaughtered,"  said  the  clergyman  — "  My 
ancient  college  friend — Joseph  Albany." 

**  Master  Holdcnough,  your  cloth  and  your  character  alike  must  prevent 
yoar  jesting  on  such  a  subject  as  this." 

"  Jesting  I"  answered  Holdenough ;  "  I  would  as  soon  jest  on  my  death- 
bed —  as  soon  jest  upon  the  Bible." 

"  Bat  you  must  have  been  deceived,"  answered  Everard,  hastily ;  "  this 
tragical  story  necessarily  often  returns  to  your  mind,  and  in  moments  when 
the  imagination  overcomes  the  evidence  of  the  outward  senses,  your  fancy 
must  have  presented  to  you  an  unreal  appearance.  Nothing  more  likely, 
when  the  mind  is  on  the  stretch  after  something  supernatural,  than  that  the 
imagination  should  supply  the  place  with  a  chimera,  while  the  over-excited 
feelings  render  it  difficult  to  dispel  the  delusion." 

"  Colonel  Everard,"  replied  Holdenough,  with  austerity,  "  in  discharge  of 
my  duty  I  must  not  fear  the  face  of  man  ;  and,  therefore,  I  tell  you  plainly, 
as  I  have  done  before  with  more  observance,  that  when  you  bring  your 
carnal  learning  and  judgment,  as  it  is  but  too  much  your  nature  to  do,  to 
investigate  the  hidden  things  of  another  world,  you  might  as  well  measure 
with  the  palm  of  your  hand  the  waters  of  the  Isis.  Indeed,  good  sir,  you 
err  in  this,  and  give  men  top  much  pretence  to  confound  your  honourable 
name  with  witch-advocates,  free-thinkers,  and'  atheists,  even  with  such  as 
>  this  man  Bletson,  who,  if  the  discipline  of  the  church  had  its  hand  strength- 
ened, as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  conflict,  would  have  been  long 
ere  now  cast  out  of  the  pale,  and  delivered  over  to  the  punishment  of  the 
flesh,  that^is  spirit  might,  if  possible,  be  yet  saved." 

"  Yon  mistake.  Master  Holdenough,"  said  Colonel  Everard ;  "  I  do  not 
deny  the  existence  of  such  preternatural  visitations,  because  I  cannot,  and 
dare  not,  raise  the  voice  of  my  own  opinion  against  the  testimony  of  ages, 
supported  by  such  learned  men  as  yourself.  Nevertheless,  though  I  grant 
the  possibility  of  such  things,  I  have  scarce  yet  heard  of  an  instance  in  my 
days  so  well  fortified  by  evidence,  that  I  could  at  once  and  distinctly  say, 
This  must  have  happened  by  supernatural  agency,  and  not  otherwise." 

"  Hear,  then,  what  I  have  to  tell,"  said  the  divine,  "  on  the  faith  of  a 
man,  a  Christian,  and,  what  is  more,  a  servant  of  our  Holy  Church ;  and, 
therefore,  though  unworthy,  an  elder  and  a  teacher  among  Christians.  I 
bad  taken  my  post  yester  evening  in  the  half-furnishod  apartment,  wherein 
banp  a  huge  mirror,  which  might  have  served  Goliath  of  Oath  to  have 
admired  himself  in,  when  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  his  brazen  armour. 
I  the  rather  chose  this  place,  because  they  informed  me  it  was  the  nearest 
habitable  room  to  the  gallery  in  which  they  say  you  had  been  yourself 
assailed  that  evening  by  the  Evil  One. — Was  it  so,  I  pray  you  ?" 

**  By  some  one  with  no  good  intentions  I  was  assailed  in  that  apartment. 
So  far,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  **  you  were  correctly  informed."  i 

•*  Well,  I  chose  my  post  as  well  as  I  might,  even  as  a  resolved  general  ap- 
proaches his  camjf  and  casts  up  his  mound  as  nearly  as  he  can  to  the 
besieged  city.  And,  of  a  truth.  Colonel  Everard,  if  I  felt  some  sensation 
of  biwily  fear, — for  even  Elias,  and  the  prophets,  who  commanded  the  ele- 
ments, had  a  portion  in  our  frail  nature,  much  more  such  a  poor  sinful 
being  as  myself, — ^yet  was  my  hope  and  my  courage  high  ;  and  1  thought  of 
the  texts  which  I  might  use,  not  in  the  wicked  sense  of  peT\apl%,  ox  %.^^'^%^ 
•a  the  blinded  napi^to  employ  tbem,  together  with  the  sign  o^  tVi^  cxo^ft  wv\ 
$A€r  iraitleM  forma,  bat  as  DouriabiDg  and  supporting  that  \XUA  \xual  «aA 
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confidence  in  the  blessed  promises,  being  the  trae  shield  of  faith  wherewitk 
the  fiery  darts  of  Satan  may  be  withstood  and  quenched.  And  thus  armed 
and  prepared,  I  sate  me  down  to  read,  at  the  same  time  to  write,  that  I 
might  compel  my  mind  to  attend  to  those  subjects  which  became  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I  was  placed,  as  preventing  any  unlicensed  excursions  of  the 
fancy,  and  leaving  no  room  for  my  imagination  to  brood  over  idle  fears.  So 
I  metiiudised,  and  ¥nrote  down  what  I  thought  meet  for  the  time,  and  per- 
ad venture  some  hungry  souls  may  yet  profit  by  the  food  which  I  then  pre- 
pared." 

'*  It  was  wisely  and  worthily  done,  good  and  reverend  sir,"  replied  Colonel 
Everard.     "  I  pray  you  to  proceed." 

"  While  I  was  thus  employed,  sir,  and  had  been  upon  the  matter  for  about 
three  hours,  not  yielding  to  weariness,  a  strange  thrilling  came  over  my 
senses,  and  the  large  and  old-fashioned  apartment  seemed  to  wax  larger, 
more  gloomy,  and  more  cavernous,  while  the  air  of  the  night  grew  mors 
cold  and  chill.  I  know  not  if  it  was  that  the  fire  began  to  decay,  or  whe- 
ther there  cometh  before  such  things  as  were  then  about  to  happen,  a  breath 
and  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  of  terror,  as  Job  saith  in  a  well-known  passage, 
'  Fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling,  which  made  my  bones  to  shake ;'  and 
tlicro  was  a  tingling  noise  in  my  ears,  and  a  dizziness  in  my  brain,  so  that 
I  felt  like  those  who  call  for  aid  when  there  is  no  danger,  and  was  even 
prompted  to  flee,  when  I  saw  no  one  to  pursue.  It  was  then  that  something 
seemed  to  pass  behind  me,  existing  a  reflection  on  the  great  mirror  before 
which  I  ha^  placed  my  writing-table,  and  which  I  saw  by  assistance  of  the 
large  standing  light  which  was  then  in  front  of  the  slass.  And  I  looked 
up,  and  I  saw  in  the  glass  distinctly  the  appearance  of  a  man — as  sure  as 
these  words  issue  from  my  mouth,  it  was  no  other  than  the  same  Joseph 
Albany  —  the  companion  of  my  youth  —  he  whom  I  had  seen  precipitated 
down  the  battlements  of  Clidesthroogh  Castle  into  the  deep  lake  below  1" 

"What  did  vou  do?" 

"It  suddenly  rushed  on  my  mind,"  said  the  divine,  "that  the  stoical 
philosopher  Atbenodorus  had  eluded  the  horrors  of  such  a  vision  by  patientW 
pursuing  his  studies ;  and  it  shot  at  the  same  time  across  my  mina,  that  I, 
a  Christian  divine,  and  a  Steward  of  the  Mysteries,  had  less  reason  to  fear 
evil,  and  better  matter  on  which  to  employ  my  thoughts,  than  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  Heathen,  who  was  blinded  even  by  his  own  wisdom.  So, 
instead  of  betraying  any  alarm,  or  even  turning  my  head  around,  I  pursued 
my  writing,  bufc^  with  a  beating  heart,  I  admit,  and  with  a  throbbing  hand." 

"  If  you  could  write  at  all,"  said  the  Colonel,  "with  such  an  impression 
on  your  mind,  you  may  take  the  head  of  the  English  army  for  dauntless 
resolution." 

"  Our  courage  is  not  our  own,  Colonel,"  said  the  divine,  "  and  not  as  ours 
should  it  be  vaunted  of.  And  again,  when  you  speak  of  this  strange  vision 
as  an  impression  on  my  fancy,  and  not  a  reality  obvious  to  my  senses,  let 
me  tell  yuu  once  more,  your  worldly  wisdom  is  but  foolishness  touching  the 
things  that  are  not  worldly." 

**  Did  you  not  look  again  upon  the  mirror?"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  I  did,  when  I  had  copied  out  the  comfortable  text,  *  Thou  shalt  tread 
down  Satan  under  thy  feet.'  " 

"  And  what  did  you  then  see?" 

"  The  reflection  of  the  same  Joseph  Albany,"  said  Hol#enough,  "  passine 
slowly  as  from  behind  my  chair — the  same  in  member  and  lineament  that  I 
had  known  him  in  his  youth,  excepting  that  his  cheek  had  the  marks  of  the 
more  advanced  age  nt  which  he  died,  and  was  very  pale." 

"  What  did  you  then  ?" 

"J  turned  from  the  glass,  and  plainly  saw  the  figure  which  had  made  the 
reUectioD  in  the  mirror  retreating  towards  the  door,  not  fast,  nor  slow,  bat 
wjth  a  glidiag  atetidj  pace.     It  turned  agjoaii  NcVi^ii  u^ax  ^^  ^AOc^«&sl%fBua 
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•howed  me  its  pale,  gfaastlj  coantenance,  before  it  disappeared.  Bat  how 
it  lefi  the  room,  whether  by  the  door,  or  otherwise,  mj  spirits  were  too  much 
hurried  to  remark  exactly ;  nor  have  I  been  able,  by  any  effort  of  recolleo- 
tion,  distinctly  to  remember." 

**  This  is  a  strange,  and,  as  coming  from  yon,  a  most  excellently  well- 
attested  apparition,''  answered  Everard.  "  And  yet,  Master  Iloldenoagh, 
if  the  other  world  has  been  actually  displayed,  as  you  apprehend,  and  I  will 
not  dispute  the  possibility,  assure  yourself  there  are  also  wicked  men  con- 
oemed  in  these  machinations.  I  myself  have  undergone  some  rencontres 
with  visitants  who  possessed  bodily  strength,  and  wore,  I  am  sure,  earthly 
weapons." 

**  Oh !  doubtless,  doubtless,"  replied  Master  Holdenough ;  "  Beelzebub 
loTes  to  charge  with  horse  and  foot  mingled,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  old 
Scottish  general,  Davie  Leslie.  He  has  his  devils  in  the  body  as  well  as  bis 
devils  disembodied,  and  uses  the  one  to  support  and  back  the  other." 

"  It  may  be  as  you  say,  reverend  sir,"  answered  the  Colonel. — "  But  ^  hat 
do  yoo  advise  in  this  case  ?" 

**  For  that  I  must  consult  with  my  brethren,"  said  the  divine ;  "  and  if 
tiiere  be  but  left  in  our  borders  five  ministers  of  the  true  kirk,  we  will  charge 
Satan  in  full  body,  and  you  shall  see  whether  we  have  not  power  over  him 
to  resist  till  he  shall  nee  from  us.  But  failing  that  ghostly  armament 
against  these  strange  and  unearthly  enemies,  truly  I  would  recommend, 
that  as  a  bouse  of  witchcraft  and  abomination,  this  polluted  den  of  ancient 
tyranny  and  prostitution  should  be  totally  consumed  by  fire,  lest  Satan, 
establishing  his  head-<^uarters  so  much  to  his  mind,  should  find  a  garrison 
and  a  fastness  from  which  he  might  sally  forth  to  infest  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. Certain  it  is,  that  I  would  recommend  to  no  Christian  soul  to 
inhabit  the  mansion ;  and,  if  deserted,  it  would  become  a  place  for  wizards 
to  play  their  pranks,  and  witches  to  establish  their  Sabbath,  and  those  who, 
like  Demas,  go  about  after  the  wealth  of  this  world,  seeking  for  cold  and 
silver  to  practise  spells  and  charms  to  the  prejudice  of  the  souk  of  the 
covetous.  Trust  me,  therefore,  it  were  better  that  it  were  spoiled  and 
broken  down,  not  leaving  one  stone  upon  another." 

'*  I  say  nav  to  that,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  for  the  Lord- 
General  hath  permitted,  by  his  license,  my  mother's  brother,  Sir  Henry 
Lee,  and  his  family,  to  return  into  the  house  of  his  fathers,  being  indeed 
the  only  roof  under  which  he  hath  any  chance  of  obtaining  shelter  for  his 
grey  hairs." 

"  And  was  this  done  by  your  advice,  Markham  Everard  ?"  said  the  divine 
austerely. 

"Certwnly  it  was,"  returned  the  Colonel. —  "And  wherefore  should  I 
not  exert  mine  influence  to  obtain  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  brother  of  my 
mother  ?" 

"Now,  as  sure  as  thy  soul  liveth,"  answered  the  presbyter,  "I  had 
believed  this  from  no  tongue  but  thine  own.  Tell  me,  was  it  not  this  very 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  who,  b^  the  force  of  his  buffcoats  and  his  greenjerkins, 
enforced  the  Papist  Laic's  order  to  remove  the  altar  to  the  eastern  end  of 
the  church  at  Woodstock?  —  and  did  not  he  swear  by  his  beard,  that  he 
would  hang  in  the  very  street  of  Woodstock  whoever  should  deny  to  drink 
the  Ring's  health? — and  is  not  his  hand  red  with  the  blood  of  the  saints? 
— and  hath  there  been  a  ruffler  in  the  field  for  prelacy  and  high  prerogative 
more  unmitigable  or  fiercer  ?" 

"  All  this  may  have  been  as  you  say,  good  Master  Holdenough,"  answered 
the  Colonel ;  "  hut  my  uncle  is  now  old  and  feeble,  and  hath  scarce  a  single 
follower  remaining,  and  his  daughter  is  a  being  whom  to  look  upon  would 
make  the  sternest  weep  for  pity ;  a  being  who" 

"Who  is  dearer  to  Everard,"  said  Holdenough,  "than  \u%  fcj^od li^ASv^^ 
hu  Huih  to  bit  £nendB,  bis  duty  to  hia  religion ; —  this  U  uo  \m«  \A  v^ik 
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with  sugared  lips.  The  paths  in  which  you  tread  are  dangerous.^  Yoa  art 
striving  to  raise  the  papisticnl  candlestick  which  Heaven  in  its  justice 
remov^  out  of  its  placo — to  bring  back  to  this  hall  of  sorceries  those  very 
sinners  who  arc  bowitched  with  them.  I  will  not  permit  the  land  to  be 
abused  by  their  wiiclicratts. — They  shall  not  come  hither." 

lie  spoke  this  with  vehemence,  and  striking  bis  stick  against  the 
sround ;  and  the  Colonel*  very  much  dissatisfied,  began  to  express  himself 
haughtily  in  return.  '*  You  had  better  consider  your  power  to  accomplish 
your  threats,  Master  Holdenough,"  he  said,  "before  you  urge  them  so 
peremptorily." 

"  And  have  I  not  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  ?"  said  the  clergyman. 

"  It  is  a  power  little  available,  save  over  those  of  your  own  Church," 
said  Everard,  with  a  tone  something  contemptuous. 

"  Take  heed — take  heed,"  said  the  divine,  who,  though  an  excellent,  was, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  an  irritable  man.  —  "Do  not  insult  me;  but 
think  honourably  of  the  messenger,  for  the  sake  of  Him  whose  commission 
he  carries.  —  Do  not,  I  say,  defy  me  —  I  am  bound  to  discharge  my  duty, 
were  it  to  the  displeasing  of  my  twin  brother." 

"  I  can  see  nought  your  office  has  to  do  in  the  matter,"  said  Colonel 
Everard  ;  "  and  I,  on  my  side,  give  you  warning  not  to  uttempt  to  meddle 
beyond  vour  commission." 

"Right  —  you  hold  me  already  to  be  as  submissive  as  one  of  your 
grenadiers,"  replied  the  clergyman,  his  acute  features  trembling  with  a 
sense  of  indignity,  so  as  even  to  agitate  his  grey  hair;  "but  beware,  sir,  I 
am  not  so  powcrle&s  as  you  suppose.  I  will  invoke  every  true  Christian  in 
Woodstock  to  gird  up  his  loins,  and  resist  the  restoration  of  prelacy, 
oppression,  and  malignancy  within  our  borders.  I  will  stir  up  the  wrath 
of  the  righteous  against  the  oppressor — the  Ishmaelite — the  Edomite — and 
against  his  race,  and  against  those  who  support  him  and  encourage  him  to 
rear  up  his  horn.  I  will  call  aloud,  and  spare  not,  and  arouse  the  many 
whose  love  hath  waxed  cold,  and  the  multitude  who  care  for  none  of  these 
things.  There  shall  be  a  remnant  to  listen  to  me ;  and  I  will  take  the  stick 
of  Joseph,  which  was  in  the  hand  of  Ephraim,  and  go  down  to  cleanse  this 
place  of  witches  and  sorcerers,  and  of  enchantments,  and  will  cry  and 
exhort,  saying — Will  you  plead  for  Baal?  —  will  you  serve  him?  Nay, 
take  the  prophets  of  Baal — let  not  a  man  escape!" 

"  Master  lloldenough.  Master  Iloldenough,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  with 
much  impatience,  "by  the  tale  yourself  told  me,  you  have  exhorted  upon 
that  text  once  too  ofken  already." 

The  old  man  struck  his  palm  forcibly  against  his  forehead,  and  fell  back 
into  a  chair  as  these  words  were  uttered,  as  suddenly,  and  as  much  without 
power  of  resistance,  as  if  the  Colonel  had  fired  a  pistol  through  his  head. 
Instantly  regretting  the  reproach  which  he  had  suffered  to  escape  him  in 
his  impatience,  Everard  hastened  to  apologise,  and  to  offer  every  con« 
ciliatory  excuse,  however  inconsistent,  which  occurred  to  him  on  the 
moment.  But  the  old  man  was  too  deeply  affected  —  he  rejected  his  hand, 
lent  no  ear  to  what  he  said,  and  finally  started  up,  saying  sternly,  "  You 
have  abused  my  confidence,  sir  —  abused  it  vilely,  to  turn  it  into  my  own 
reproach  :  had  I  been  a  man  of  the  sword,  you  dared  not — But  enjoy  your 
triumph,  sir,  over  an  old  man,  and  your  father's  friend  —  strike  at  the 
wound  his  imprudent  confidence  showed  you." 

"  Nay,  my  worthy  and  excellent  friend,"  said  the  Colonel 

"Friend  !"  answered  the  old  man,  starting  up — "  We  are  foes,  sir — foes 
now,  and  for  ever  1" 

So  saying,  and  starting  from  the  seat  into  which  he  had  rather  fallen 

than  thrown  himself,  he  ran  out  of  the  room  with  a  precipitation  of  •tep 

which  he  w&s  apt  to  use  upon  occasion*  of  \Tt\la\i\<i  lft<iUi\^,  and  which' was 

i'^tAJnlj  moro  eager  than  dignified,  oapecva\\>)  aa  \i«  m\i\.\AT^^\u\4b\ATiaa^ 
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and  «eemed  as  if  be  were  keeping  np  his  own  passion,  by  recounting  over 
and  OTer  tbe  offence  wbich  he  had  received. 

**  Sob  !"  said  Colonel  Everard,  **  and  there  was  not  strife  enough  between 
mine  uncle  and  the  people  of  Woodstock  already,  but  I  must  needs  increase 
it,  by  chafing  this  irritable  and  quick-tempered  old  man,  eager  as  I  knew 
him  to  be  in  his  ideas  of  church-government,  and  stiff  in  his  prejudices 
respectine  all  who  dissent  from  him !  The  mob  of  Woodstock  will  rise ; 
for  thougn  he  would  not  get  a  score  of  them  to  stand  by  him  in  any  honest 
or  intelligible  purpose,  jet  let  him  cry  havoc  and  destruction,  and  I  will 
warrant  he  has  followers  enow.  And  my  uncle  is  equally  wild  and  un« 
persuadable.  For  the  value  of  all  the  estate  he  ever  had«  he  would  not 
allow  a  score  of  troopers  to  be  quartered  in  the  house  for  defence ;  and  if 
he  be  alone,  or  has  but  Joceline  to  stand  by  him,  he  will  be  as  sure  to  fire 
upon  those  who  come  to  attack  the  Lodge,  as  if  he  had  a  hundred  men  in 
garrison  ;  and  then  what  can  chance  but  danger  and  bloodshed  ?'' 

This  progress  of  melancholy  antici]^ation  was  interrupted  bv  the  return 
of  Master  Holdenough,  who,  hurrying  into  the  room,  with  the  same 
precipitate  pace  at  which  he  had  left  it,  ran  straight  up  to  the  Colonel, 
and  said,  "Take  my  hand, 'Mark ham  —  take  my  hand  hastily;  for  the  old 
Adam  is  whispering  at  my  heart,  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  hold  it  extended 
io  long." 

"Most  heartily  do  I  receive  your  hand,  my  venerable  friend,"  said 
Everard,  "  and  I  trust  in  sign  of  renewed  amity." 

"Surely,  surely,"  —  said  the  divine,  shaking  his  hand  kindly;  "thou 
hast,  it  is  true,  spoken  bitterly,  but  thou  hast  spoken  truth  in  good  time ; 
and  I  think  —  though  your  words  were  severe — with  a  good  and  kindly 
purpose.  Verily,  and  of  a  truth,  it  were  sinful  in  me  ^gain  to  be  hasty 
lo  provoking  violence,  remembering  that  which  you  have  upbraided  me 
with" 

"  Forgive  me,  good  Master  Holdenough,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "  it  waa 
a  hasty  word ;  I  meant  not  in  serious  earnest  to  uvbraidJ* 

"  Peace,  I  pray  you,  peace,"  said  the  divine ;  "  i  say,  the  allusion  to  that 
which  you  have  most  justly  upbraided  me  with — though  the  charge  aroused 
the  gall  of  the  old  man  within  me,  the  inward  tempter  being  ever  on  the 
watch  to  bring  us  to  his  lure  —  ought,  instead  of  being  resented,  to  have 
been  acknowledged  by  me  as  a  favour,  for  so  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend 
termed  faithful.  And  surely  I,  who  have  by  one  unhappy  exhortation  to 
battle  and  strife  sent  the  living  to  the  dead —  and  I  fear  brought  back  even 
the  dead  amone  the  living  —  should  now  study  peace  and  good  will,  and 
reconciliation  of  differenoe,  leaving  punishment  to  the  Great  Being  whose 
laws  are  broken,  and  vengeance  to  Ilim  who  hath  said,  I  will  repay  it." 

The  old  man's  mortified  features  lighted  up  with  a  humble  confidence  as 
he  made  this  acknowledgment ;  and  Colonel  Everard,  who  knew  the  consti- 
tutional infirmities,  and  the  early  prejudices  of  professional  consequence 
and  exclusive  party  opinion,  which  he  must  have  subdued  ere  arriving  at 
such  a  tone  of  candour,  hastened  to  express  his  admiration  of  his  Christian 
charity,  mingled  with  reproaches  on  himself  for  having  so  deeply  injured 
his  feelings. 

"  Think  not  of  it  —  think  not  of  it,  excellent  young  man,"  said  Hold- 
enough  ;  **  we  have  both  erred — I  in  suffering  my  zeal  to  outrun  mv  charity, 
you  perhaps  in  pressing  hard  on  an  old  and  peevish  man,  who  hacf  so  lately 
poured  out  his  sufferings  into  your  friendly  bosom.  Be  it  all  forgotten.  Let 
your  friends,  if  they  are  not  deterred  by  what  has  happened  at  this  manor 
of  Woodstock,  resume  their  habitation  as  soon  as  they  will.  If  they  can 
protect  themselves  against  the  powers  of  the  air,  believe  me,  that  if  I  can 
preraot  it  by  ausht  in  my  power,  they  shall  have  no  annoyance  horn  ^\kty!b\i 
neighbours;  nna  Mesareyounelf, good  air,  that  my  voice  \B  alVW^OT^EV  ^tn»- 
thin^  with  tbe  worthj  Mmjor,  and  the  good  Aldermen,  and  \h«  Y^Vtet  im^ 
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of  housekeepers  up  yonder  in  the  town,  although  the  lower  classes  are  blown 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine.  And  yet  farther,  be  assured,  Colonel, 
that  thould  your  mother's  brother,  or  any  of  his  family,  learn  that  they  have 
taken  op  a  rash  bargain  in  returning  to  this  unhappy  and  unhallowed  house, 
or  should  they  find  any  qualms  in  their  own  hearts  and  consciences  which 
require  a  ghostly  comforter,  Nehemiah  Holdenough  will  be  as  much  at  their 
command  by  night  or  day,  as  if  they  had  been  bred  up  within  the  holy  pale 
of  the  Church  in  which  he  is  an  unworthy  minister ;  and  neither  the  awe 
of  what  is  fearful  to  be  seen  within  these  walls,  nor  his  knowledge  of  their 
blinded  and  carnal  state,  as  bred  up  under  a  prelatic  dispensation,  shall 
prevent  him  doing  what  lies  in  his  poor  abilities  for  their  protection  and 
edification." 

"  I  feel  all  the  force  of  your  kindness,  reverend  sir,"  said  Colonel  Everard, 
'*  but  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  my  uncle  will  give  you  trouble  on  either 
score.  lie  is  a  man  much  accustomed  to  be  his  own  protector  in  temporal 
danger,  and  in  spiritual  doubts  to  trust  to  his  own  prayers  and  those  of  his 
Church." 

"  I  trust  I  have  not  been  superfluous  in  offering  mine  assistance,'*  said 
the  old  man,  something  jealous  that  his  proffered  spiritual  aid  had  been  held 
rather  intrusive.  '*  I  ask  pardon  if  that  is  the  case,  I  humbly  ask  pardon — ^I 
would  not  willingly  be  superfluous." 

The  Colonel  hastened  to  appease  this  new  alarm  of  the  watchful  jealousy 
of  his  consequence,  which,  joined  with  a  natural  heat  of  temper  which  he 
could  not  always  subdue,  were  the  good  man's  only  faults. 

They  had  regained  their  former  friendly  footing,  when  Roger  Wildrake 
returned  from  the  hut  of  Joceline,  and  whispered  his  master  that  his 
embassy  had  been  succesHful.  The  Colonel  then  addressed  the  divine,  and 
informed  him,  that  as  the  Commissioners  had  already  given  up  Woodstock, 
and  as  his  uncle,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  proposed  to  return  to  the  Lodge  about  noon, 
he  would,  if  his  reverence  pleased,  attend  him  up  to  the  borough. 

"  Will  you  not  tarry,"  said  the  reverend  man,  with  something  like  inqui- 
sitive apprehension  in  his  voice,  ''to  welcome  your  relatives  upon  their  return 
to  this  their  house  7" 

"  No,  my  good  friend,"  said  Colonel  Everard ;  "  the  part  which  I  have 
taken  in  these  unhappy  broils,  perhaps  also  the  mode  ot  worship  in  which 
I  have  been  educatea,  have  so  prejudiced  me  in  mine  uncle's  opinion,  that 
I  must  be  for  some  time  a  stranger  to  his  house  and  family." 

"  Indeed!  I  rejoice  to  hear  it  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,"  said  the  divine. 
"  Excuse  my  frankness  —  I  do  indeed  rejoice ;  I  had  thought  —  no  matter 
what  I  had  thought ;  I  would  not  again  give  offence.  But  truly  though  the 
maiden  hath  a  pleasant  feature,  and  he,  as  all  men  say,  is  in  human  things 
unexceptionable,  yet  —  but  I  give  you  pain  —  in  sooth,  I  will  say  no  more 
unless  you  ask  my  sincere  and  unprejudiced  advice,  which  you  shall  com- 
mand, but  which  I  will  not  press  on  you  superfluously.  Wend  we  to  the 
borough  together  —  the  pleasant  solitude  of  the  forest  may  dispose  us  to 
open  our  hearts  to  each  other." 

They  did  walk  up  to  the  little  town  in  company,  and  somewhat  to  Master 
Iloldenough's  surprise,  the  Colonel,  though  they  talked  on  various  subjectst, 
did  not  request  or  him  any  ghostly  advice  on  the  subject  of  his  love  to  hia 
fair  cousin,  while,  greatly  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  soldier,  the  clergy- 
man kept  his  word,  and  in  his  own  phrase,  was  not  so  superffuons  m  ic 
offer  upon  so  delicate  a  point  his  unasked  counsel. 
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C|ia]ttti  \^t  (figtitnntli.  '"■- 

Then  are  the  harpiea  fnoe— Yet  ere  we  perch 
Where  eanh  fool  birds  have  rooeted,  let  oa  cleanse 
Tba  ftol  obaoemtj  thej'v*  left  behind  them. 

AaAMXXNON. 

TsK  embassy  of  Wildrake  had  been  successful,  chiefly  through  the  media- 
tioD  of  the  Episcopal  divine,  whom  we  formerly  found  acting  in  the  character 
of  a  chaplain  to  the  family,  and  whose  voice  had  great  influence  on  many 
accounts  with  its  master. 

A  little  before  high  noon,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  with  his  small  household,  were 
again  in  anchallenged  possession  of  their  old  apartments  at  the  Lodge  of 
Woodstock ;  and  the  combined  exertions  of  Joceline  Joliffe,  of  Phoebe,  and 
of  old  Joan,  were  employed  in  putting  to  rights  what  the  late  intruders  had 
kft  in  e reat  disorder. 

Sir  Uenry  Lee  had,  like  all  persons  of  quality  of  that  period,  a  love  of 
order  amounUng  to  precision,  and  felt,  like  a  fine  lady  whose  dress  has  been 
disordered  in  a  crowd,  insulted  and  humiliated  by  the  rude  confusion  into 
which  his  household  eoods  had  been  thrown,  and  impatient  till  his  mansion 
was  purified  from  all  marks  of  intrusion.  In  his  anger  he  uttered  more 
orders  than  the  limited  number  of  his  domestics  were  likely  to  find  time  or 
hands  to  execute.  **  The  villains  have  left  such  sulphureous  steams  behind 
them,  too,"  said  the  old  knight,  *'as  if  old  Davie  Leslie  and  the  whole 
Scottish  army  had  quartered  among  them.'' 

"It  may  be  near  as  bad,"  said  Joceline,  '' for  men  say,  for  certain,  it  was 
the  Devil  came  down  bodily  among  them,  and  made  them  troop  off." 

"  Then,"  said  the  knight,  "  is  the  Prince  of  Darkness  a  gentleman,  as  old 
Will  Shakspeare  says.  He  never  interferes  with  those  of  his  own  coat,  for 
the  Lees  have  been  here,  father  and  son,  these  five  hundred  years,  without 
disquiet ;  and  no  sooner  came  these  misbegotten  churls,  than  he  plays  his 
own  mtrt  among  them." 

"  Well,  one  thing  he  and  they  have  left  us,"  said  Joliffe,  "  which  we  may 
thank  them  for ;  and  that  is,  such  a  well-filled  larder  and  buttery  as  has 
been  seldom  seen  in  Woodstock  Lodge  this  many  a  day :  carcasses  of  mutton, 
large  rounds  of  beef,  barrels  of  confectioners'  ware,  pipes  and  runlets  of 
sack,  muscadine,  ale,  and  what  not.  We  shall  have  a  royal  time  on't 
through  half  the  winter ;  and  Joan  must  get  to  salting  and  pickling  pro- 
■entlv." 

**  Out,  villain !"  said  the  knight ;  "  are  we  to  feed  on  the  fragments  of  such 
scum  of  the  earth  as  these  ?  Cast  them  forth  instantly  I  Nay,"  checking 
himself,  "  that  were  a  sin ;  but  ^ive  them  to  the  poor,  or  see  them  sent  to 
the  owners.  And,  hark  ye,  I  will  none  of  their  strong  liquors.  I  would 
rather  drink  like  a  hermit  all  my  life,  than  seem  to  pledge  such  scoundrels 
as  these  in  their  leavings,  like  a  miserable  drawer,  who  drains  off  the  ends 
of  the  bottles  after  the  guests  have  paid  their  reckoning,  and  gone  off. 
And,  hark  ve,  I  will  taste  no  water  from  the  cistern  out  of  which  these 
slaves  have  been  serving  themselves  —  fetch  me  down  a  pitcher  from  Rosa- 
mond's spring." 

Alice  heard  this  injunction,  and  well  guessing  there  was  enough  for  the 
other  members  of  the  family  to  do,  she  quietly  took  a  small  pitcher,  and 
flinging  a  cloak  around  her,  walked  out  in  pyerson  to  procure  Sir  Henry  the 
water  which  he  desired.    Meantime,  Joceline  said,  with  some  Yie^\\A\!\v>ii^ 
"  that  a  man  still  remained,  beloDmng  to  the  party  of  these  aiT&T\^<^T««  N9\i<(^ 
was  dixvedng  Bboat  the  removal  oiaome  tranks  and  maiU  ^bioYi  >^oxi^{2^ 
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to  the  Commissioners,  and  who  could  receive  his  honour's  commands  about 
the  proyisions." 

"Let  him  come  hither."  (The  dialogue  was  held  in  the  hall.)  "Why 
do  you  hesitate  and  drumble  in  that  manner?" 

"  Only,  sir,"  said  Joceline,  "  only  perhaps  your  honour  might  not  wish  to 
Bee  him,  being  the  same  who,  not  long  since" 

lie  paused. 

"Sent  my  rapier  a-hawking  through  the  firmament,  thou  wouldst  say? 
Why,  when  did  I  take  spleen  at  a  man  for  standing  his  ground  against  me? 
Roundhead  as  he  is,  man,  I  like  him  the  better  of  that,  not  the  worse.  I 
hunger  and  thirst  to  have  another  turn  with  him.  I  have  thought  on  bit 
passado  ever  since,  and  I  believe,  were  it  to  try  again,  I  know  a  feat  would 
control  it.    Fetch  him  directly." 

Trusty  Tomkins  was  presently  ushered  in,  bearing  himself  with  an  iron 
eravity,  which  neither  tne  terrors  of  the  preceding  night,  nor  the  dignified 
demeanour  of  the  high-born  personage  before  whom  he  stood,  were  able  for 
an  instant  to  overcome. 

•* How  now,  good  fellow?"  said  Sir  Henry;  "I  would  fain  see  somethine 
more  of  thy  fence,  which  baffled  me  the  other  evening ;  but  truly,  I  think 
the  light  was  somewhat  too  faint  for  my  old  eyes.    Take  a  foil,  man  —  I  . 
walk  here  in  the  hall,  as  Hamlet  says ;  and  'tis  the  breathing-time  of  day 
with  nie.     Take  a  foil,  then,  in  thy  hand." 

"  Since  it  is  your  worship's  desire,"  said  the  steward,  letting  fall  his  long 
cloak,  and  taking  the  foil  in  his  hand. 

*'  Now,"  said  the  knight,  "  if  your  fitness  speaks,  mine  is  ready.  Methinkt 
the  very  stepping  on  this  same  old  pavement  hath  charmed  away  the  gout 
which  threatened  mo.     Sa — sa — I  tread  as  firm  as  a  game-cock." 

They  began  the  play  with  great  spirit ;  and  whether  the  old  knight  really 
fought  more  coolly  with  the  blunt  than  with  the  sharp  weapon,  or  whether 
the  steward  gave  him  some  grains  of  advantage  in  this  merely  sportive  en- 
counter, it  is  certain  Sir  Henry  had  the  better  in  the  assault  His  success 
put  him  into  excellent  humour. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  I  found  your  trick — nay,  you  cheat  me  not  twice  the 
same  way.  There  was  a  very  palpable  hit.  Why,  had  I  had  but  light 
enough  the  other  night  —  But  it  skills  not  speaking  of  it  —  Here  we  leave 
off.  1  must  not  fight,  as  we  unwise  cavaliers  did  with  yuu  roundhead  rascals, 
beating  you  so  often  that  we  taught  you  to  beat  us  at  last.  And  good  now, 
tell  me  why  you  are  leaving  your  larder  so  full  here?  Do  you  think  I  or 
my  family  can  use  broken  victuals  ?  What,  have  you  no  better  employment 
for  your  rounds  of  sequestrated  beef  than  to  leave  them  behind  you  when 
you  shift  your  quarters  ?' 

**  So  please  your  honour,"  said  Tomkins,  "  it  may  be  that  you  desire  not 
the  flesh  of  beeves,  of  rams,  or  of  goats.  Nevertheless,  when  you  know 
that  the  provisions  were  provided  and  paid  for  out  of  your  own  rents  and 
«tock  at  Ditchley,  sequestrated  to  the  use  of  the  state  more  than  a  year  since, 
it  may  be  you  will  have  less  scruple  to  use  them  for  your  own  behoof." 

"  Rest  assured  that  I  shall,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  "  and  glad  you  have  helped 
me  to  a  share  of  mine  own.  Certainly  I  was  an  ass  to  suspect  your  maateri 
of  subsisting,  save  at  honest  men's  expense." 

"  And  as  for  the  rumps  of  beeves,  continued  Tomkins,  with  the  same 
solemnity,  "  there  is  a  rump  at  Westminster,  which  will  stand  us  of  the 
army  much  hacking  and  hewing  yet,  ere  it  is  discussed  to  our  mind." 

Sir  Henry  paused,  as  if  to  consider  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  inuendo ; 
(or  he  was  not  a  person  of  very  quick  apprehension.  But  having  at  length 
caught  the  meaning  of  it,  he  burst  into  an  explosion  of  louder  laughter  than 
Joceline  had  seen  him  indulge  in  for  a  long  while. 

"Right,  inave,"  he  said,  "  1  taste  X\\y  ^Qal— \\.  \^  XSafe'q^Ty  moral  of  the 
poppet^how.     Faustus  raised  the  doVi\,  aa  \!ii«  ^aiVk«ixa«ii\  tvoAdi^^  vrai^^ 
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tnd  then,  as  tbe  devil  flies  away  with  Faustus,  so  will  the  army  fly  away 
with  the  Parliament,  or  the  rump,  as  thou  caU'st  it,  or  sitting  part  of  the 
iO-call^Hl  Parliament  And  then,  look  yoa,  friend,  the  very  devil  of  all  hath 
my  willing  consent  to  fly  away  with  the  army  in  its  turn,  from  the  highest 
general  down  to  the  lowest  drum-boy.  Nay,  never  look  fierce  for  the  matter ; 
reme.nber  there  is  daylight  enough  now  for  a  game  at  sharps." 

Tr  jsty  Tomkins  appeared  to  think  it  best  to  suppress  nis  displeasure ; 
and  oU^rvins  that  the  wains  were  ready  to  transport  the  Commissioners' 
property  to  the  borough,  took  a  grave  leave  of  Sir  Ilenry  Lee. 

Meantime  the  old  man  continued  to  pace  his  recovered  hall,  rubbing  his 
handM,  and  evincing  greater  signs  of  glee  than  he  had  shown  since  the  fatal 
30th  of  January. 

'*  Here  we  are  again  in  the  old  frank,  Joliffe ;  well  victualled  too.  IIow 
the  knave  solved  my  point  of  conscience ! — the  dullest  of  them  is  a  special 
easuiat  where  the  question  concerns  profit.  Look  out  if  there  are  not  some 
of  our  own  rageed  regiment  lurking  about,  to  whom  a  bellyful  would  be  a 
God-send,  Joceune.  Then  his  fence,  Joceline,  though  the  fellow  fuins  well, 
ferr  aafficient  well.  But  thou  saw'st  how  I  dealt  with  him  when  I  had 
itting  li^t,  Joceline." 

"  Ay,  and  so  your  honour  did,"  said  Joceline.  "  You  taught  him  to  know 
the  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  from  Saunders  Gardner.  I'll  warrant  him  he  will  not 
wish  to  come  under  your  honour's  thumb  again." 

'*Why,  I  am  waxing  old,"  said  Sir  Henry;  '*but  skill  vrill  not  rust 
through  aee,  though  sinews  must  stiffen.  But  my  age  is  like  a  lusty  winter, 
M  old  Will  says,  frosty  but  kindly ;  and  what  if,  old  as  we  are,  we  live  to 
•ee  better  days  yet  I  I  promise  thee,  Joceline,  I  love  this  jarring  betwixt 
the  rogues  of  the  board  and  the  rogues  of  the  sword.  When  thieves  quarrel, 
tnie  men  have  a  chance  of  coming  b^  their  own." 

Thus  triumphed  the  old  cavalier,  in  the  treble  glory  of  having  recovered 
his  dwelling,  —  regained,  as  he  thought,  his  character  as  a  man  of  fence, 
and  finally,  discovered  some  prospect  of  a  change  of  times,  in  which  he  was 
not  without  hopes  that  something  might  turn  up  for  the  royal  interest. 

Meanwhile,  Alice,  with  a  prouder  and  a  lighter  heart  than  had  danced  in 
her  bosom  for  several  days,  went  forth  with  a  gaiety  to  which  she  of  late  had 
been  a  stranger,  to  contribute  her  assistance  to  the  regulation  and  supply  of 
the  honsehoM,  by  bringing  the  fresh  water  wanted  from  fair  Rosamond's 
well. 

Perhaps  she  remembered,  that  when  she  was  but  a  girl,  her  cousin  Mark- 
ham  osed,  among  others,  to  make  her  perform  that  duty,  as  presenting  the 
eharaeter  of  some  captive  Trojan  princess,  condemned  by  her  situation  to 
draw  the  waters  from  some  Grecian  spring,  for  the  use  of  the  proud  victor. 
At  any  rate,  she  certainly  joyed  to  see  her  father  reinstated  in  his  ancient 
habitation ;  and  the  joy  was  not  the  less  sincere,  that  she  knew  their  return 
to  Woodstock  had  been  procured  by  means  of  her  cousin,  and  that  even  in 
her  father's  prejudiced  eyes,  Everard  had  been  in  some  degree  exculpated 
of  the  accusations  the  old  knight  had  brought  against  him ;  and  that,  if  a 
reeonciliation  bad  not  yet  taken  place,  the  preliminaries  had  been  estab- 
lished on  which  such  a  desirable  conclusion  might  easily  be  founded.  It 
was  like  the  commencement  of  a  bridge ;  when  the  foundation  is  securely 
laid,  and  the  piers  raised  above  the  influence  of  the  torrent,  the  throwing  of 
the  arches  may  be  accomplished  in  a  subsequent  season. 

Tbe  doabtfiu  fate  of  her  only  brother  might  have  clouded  even  this  mo- 
mentary gleam  of  sunshine ;  but  Alice  had  been  bred  up  during  the  close 
and  frequent  contest  of  civil  war,  and  had  acquired  the  nabit  of  hoping  in 
behalf  of  those  dear  to  her,  until  hope  was  lost.  In  the  present  case,  all 
repofti  seemed  to  assure  her  of  her  brother's  safety. 

Bcndes  these  oauMf  fpr  gaiety,  Alice  Lee  had  the  pleasme  teeWn^  V)ci«X 
the  WMS  nttored  to  tbe  habitation  and  the  haunts  of  her  obiUdViocAY  iton^ 
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which  she  had  not  departed  without  much  pain,  the  more  felt,  perhapti 
because  suppressed,  in  order  to  avoid  irritating  her  father's  sense  of  nil 
misfortune.  Finally,  she  enjoyed  for  the  instant  the  gleam  of  self-satisfac- 
tion by  which  wo  sec  the  young  and  well-disposed  so  often  animated,  when 
they  can  be,  in  common  phrase,  helpful  to  those  whom  they  love,  and  per- 
form at  the  moment  of  need  some  ot  those  little  domestic  tasks,  which  age 
receives  with  so  much  pleasure  from  the  dutiful  hands  of  youth.  So  that, 
altogether,  as  she  hasted  through  the  remains  and  vestiges  of  a  wilderness 
already  mentioned,  and  from  thence  about  a  bow-shot  into  the  Park,  tobrins 
a  pitcher  of  water  from  Rosamond's  spring,  Alice  Lee,  her  features  enlivenea 
and  her  complexion  a  little  raised  by  the  exercise,  had,  for  the  moment, 
regained  the  gay  and  brilliant  vivacity  of  expression  which  had  been  the 
characteristic  of  hor  beauty  in  her  earlier  and  happier  days. 

This  fountain  of  old  memory  had  been  once  adorned  with  architectural 
ornaments  in  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  chiefly  relating  to  ancient 
mythology.  All  these  were  now  wasted  and  ov^fthrown,  and  existed  only 
as  moss-covered  ruins,  while  the  living  spring  continued  to  furnish  its  daily 
treasures,  unrivalled  in  puritv,  though  the  quantity  was  small,  gushing  oot 
amid  disjointed  stones,  and  bubbling  through-fragments  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture. 

With  a  light  step  and  laughing  brow  the  young  Lady  of  Lee  was  approach- 
ing the  fountain  usually  so  solitary,^ when  she  paused  on  beholding  some 
one  seated  beside  it.  She  proceeded,  however,  with  confidence,  though  with 
a  step  something  less  gay,  when  she  observed  that  the  person  was  a  female ; 
some  menial  perhaps  from  the  town,  whom  a  fanciful  mistress  occasionally 
dispatched  for  the  water  of  a  spring,  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  pure,  or  some 
aged  woman,  who  made  a  little  trade  by  carrying  it  to  the  better  sort  of 
families,  and  selling  it  for  a  trifle.  There  was  no  cause,  therefore,  for 
apprehension. 

1  et  the  terrors  of  the  times  were  so  great,  that  Alice  did  not  see  a  stranger 
even  of  her  own  sex  without  some  apprehension.  Denaturalized  women  bad 
as  usual  followed  the  camps  of  both  armies  during  the  Civil  War ;  who,  on 
the  one  side  with  open  profligacy  and  profanity,  on  the  other  with  the 
fraudful  tone  of  fanaticism  or  hypocrisy,  exercised  nearly  in  like  degree 
their  talents,  for  murder  or  plunder.  But  it  was  broad  daylight,  the  distance 
from  the  Lodge  was  but  trifling,  and  though  a  little  alarmed  at  seeing  a 
stranger  where  she  expected  deep  solitude,  the  daughter  of  the  haughty  old 
Knight  had  too  much  of  the  lion  about  her,  to  fear  without  some  determined 
and  decidc<l  cause. 

Alice  walked,  therefore,  gravely  on  toward  the  fount,  and  composed  her 
looks  as  she  took  a  hasty  slanco  of  the  female  who  was  seated  there,  and 
addressed  herself  to  her  task  of  filling  her  pitcher. 

The  woman,  whose  presence  had  surprised  and  somewhat  startled  Alice 
Lee,  was  a  person  of  the  lower  rank,  whose  red  cloak,  russet  kirtle,  hand- 
kerchief trimmed  with  Coventry  blue,  and  a  coarse  steeple  hat,  could  not 
indicate  at  best  any  thing  higher  than  the  wife  of  a  small  farmer,  or,  p»- 
haps,  the  helpmate  of  a  bailifi'  or  hind.  It  was  well  if  she  proved  nothing 
worse.  Her  clothes,  indeed,  were  of  good  materials ;  but,  what  the  female 
eve  discerns  with  half  a  glance,  thcv  were  indifferently  adjusted  and  put  on. 
This  looked  as  Jf  they  did  not  belong  to  the  person  by  whom  they  were 
worn,  but  were  articles  of  which  she  had  become  the  mistress  by  some  acci- 
dent, if  not  by  some  successful  robbery.  Her  size,  too,  as  did  not  escape 
Alice,  even  in  the  short  perusal  she  afforded  the  stranger,  was  unusual ;  her 
features  swarthy  and  singularly  harsh,  and  her  manner  altogether  unprth 
pitious.  The  young  lady  almost  wished,  as  she  stooped  to  fill  her  pitcher, 
that  she  had  rather  turned  back,  and  sent  Joceline  on  the  errand ;  tut  re- 
pentaDce  waa  too  late  now,  and  she  had  onY^  V>  <3^f;iiiBe  as  well  aa  she  oonld 
nor  unpleagant  feelings. 
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"The  blessiBgs  of  this  bright  day  to  one  as  bright  as  it  is/'  said  the 
■Imiger,  with  no  unfriendly,  though  a  harsh  voice. 

*'I  thank  you/'  said  Ahce  in  reply;  and  continued  to  fill  her  pitcher 
busily,  by  assistance  of  an  iron  bowl  which  remained  still  chained  to  one 
of  the  stones  beside  the  fountain. 

"  Perhaps,  my  pretty  maiden,  if  you  would  accept  my  help,  your  work 
would  be  sooner  done,^'  said  the  stranger. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Alice ;  *'  but  had  I  needed  assistance,  I  could  have 
brought  those  with  me  who  had  rendered  it" 

**I  do  not  doubt  of  that,  my  pretty  maiden,"  answered  the  female; 
"  there  are  too  many  lads  in  Woodstock  with  eyes  in  their  heads — No  doubt 
you  could  have  brought  with  you  any  one  of  them  who  looked  on  you,  if 
you  had  listed." 

Alice  replied  not  a  syllable,  for  she  did  not  like  the  freedom  used  by  the 
speaker,  and  was  desirous  to  break  off  the  conversation. 

"Are  you  offended,  my  pretty  mistress?"  said  the  stranger;  "that  was 
fkt  from  my  purpose.  —  I  will  put  my  question  otherwise.  —  Are  the  good 
dames  of  Woodstock  so  careless  of  their  pretty  daughters  as  to  let  tlie 
flower  of  them  all  wander  about  the  wild  chase  without  a  mother,  or  a 
somebody  to  prevent  the  fox  from  running  away  with  the  lamb? — that  care- 
lessness, methinks,  shows  small  kindness." 

"  Content  yourself,  good  woman,  I  am  not  far  from  protection  and  assist- 
iDoe/'  said  Alice,  who  liked  less  and  less  the  effrontery  of  her  new  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  Alas  I  my  pretty  maiden,"  said  the  stranger,  patting  with  her  large  and 
hard  hand  the  head  which  Alice  had  kept  bended  down  towards  the  water 
which  she  was  laving,  "it  would  be  difficult  to  bear  such  a  pipe  as  yours  at 
the  town  of  Woodstock,  scream  as  loud  as  you  would." 

Alice  shook  the  woman's  hand  angrily  off,  took  up  her  pitcher,  though 
not  above  half  full,  and  as  she  saw  the  stranger  rise  at  the  same  time,  said, 
not  without  fear  doubtless,  but  with  a  natural  feeling  of  resentment  and 
dignity,  "  I  have  no  reason  to  make  my  cries  heard  as  far  as  Woodstock ; 
were  there  occasion  for  my  crying  for  help  at  all,  it  is  nearer  at  hand." 

She  spoke  not  without  a  warrant ;  for,  at  the  moment,  broke  through  the 
bushes,  and  stood  by  her  side,  the  noble  hound  Bevis ;  fixing  on  the  stranger 
bis  eyes  that  glanced  fire,  raising  every  hair  on  his  gallant  mane  as  upright 
as  the  bristles  of  a  wild  boar  when  bard  pressed,  erinning  till  a  case  of 
teeth,  which  would  have  matched  those  or  any  wolf  in  Russia,  were  dis- 
played in  full  array,  and, -without  either  barking  or  springing,  seeming,  by 
nis  low  determined  growl,  to  await  but  the  signal  for  aashing  at  the  female, 
whom  he  plainly  considered  as  a  suspicious  person. 

But  the  stranger  was  undaunted.  "  My  pretty  maiden,"  she  said,  "  you 
have  fndeed  a  formidable  guardian  there,  wnere  cockneys  or  bumpkins  are 
eoncemed ;  but  we  who  have  been  at  the  wars  know  spells  for  taming  such 
furious  dragons ;  and  therefore  let  not  your  four-footed  protector  go  louse  on 
me,  for  he  is  a  noble  animal,  and  nothing  but  self-defence  would  induce  me 
to  do  him  injury."  So  saying,  she  drew  a  pistol  from  her  bosom,  and 
eocked  it  —  pointing  it  towards  the  dog,  as  if  apprehensive  that  he  would 
■prins  upon  ner. 

^  Ilola,  woman,  bold  I"  said  Alice  Lee ;  "  the  dog  will  not  do  you  harm. 
—  Down,  Bevis,  conch  down.  —  And  ere  you  attempt  to  hurt  him,  know  he 
IB  the  favourite  hound  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley,  the  keeper  of  Wood- 
stock Park,  who  would  severely  revenge  any  injury  offered  to  him." 

"  And  you,  pretty  one,  are  the  old  knight's  house-keeper,  doubtless  ?  I 
bave  often  heard  the  Lees  have  good  taste." 

"  I  am  bis  daughter,  good  woman." 

"His  daughter! — I  was  blind  —  but  yet  it  is  true,  notbm^\e«»  ^tl<^\ 
eonld  Moswer  the  deacription  which  all  the  world  baa  gWeu  ol  lAWyffft 
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Alice  Lee.  I  trast  that  m j  folly  has  given  mj  Toiing  mistress  no  ofFenee^ 
and  that  she  will  allow  me,  in  token  of  reconciliation,  to  fill  her  pitcher, 
and  carry  it  as  far  as  she  will  permit." 

"  As  you  will,  ^ood  mother ;  but  I  am  about  to  return  instantly  to  the 
Lodge,  to  which,  in  these  times,  I  cannot  admit  strangers.  You  can  follow 
me  no  farther  than  the  verge  of  the  wilderness,  and  I  am  already  too  long 
from  home :  I  will  send  some  one  to  meet  and  relieve  you  of  the  pitcher.'' 
So  saying,  she  turned  her  back,  with  a  feeling  of  terror  which  she  could 
hardly  account  for,  and  began  to  walk  quickly  towards  the  Lodge,  thinking 
thus  to  get  rid  of  her  troublesome  acquaintance. 

But  she  reckoned  without  her  host ;  for  in  a  moment  her  new  companion 
was  by  her  side,  not  running,  indeed,  but  walking  with  prodigious  long 
unwomanly  strides,  which  soon  brought  her  up  with  the  hurried  and  timid 
steps  of  the  frightened  maiden.  But  her  manner  was  more  respectful  than 
formerly,  though  her  voice  sounded  remarkably  harsh  and  disagreeable,  and 
her  whole  appearance  suggested  an  undefined,  yet  irresistible  feeling  of 
apprehension. 

**  Pardon  a  stranger,  lovely  Mistress  Alice,"  said  her  persecutor,  "  that 
was  not  capable  of  distinguishing  between  a  lady  of  your  high  quality  and 
a  peasant  wench,  and  who  spoke  to  you  with  a  degree  of  freedom,  ill- 
bentting  your  rank,  certainly,  and  condition,  and  which,  I  fear,  has  given 
you  offence." 

'*  No  offence  whatever,"  replied  Alice ;  **  but,  good  woman,  I  am  near 
home,  and  can  excuse  your  farther  company. — You  are  unknown  to  me." 

"  But  it  follows  not,"  said  the  stranger,  *'  that  your  fortunes  may  not  be 
known  to  me,  fair  Mistress  Alice.  Look  on  my  swarthy  brow  —  England 
breeds  none  such  —  and  in  the  lands  from  which  I  come,  the  sun  which 
blackens  our  complexion,  pours^  to  make  amends,  rays  of  knowledge  into 
our  brains,  which  are  denied  to  those  of  your  lukewarm  climate.  Let  me 
look  upon  your  prcttv  hand,  —  [attempting  to  possess  herself  of  it,]  — and 
I  promise  you,  you  shall  hear  what  will  please  you." 

''^I  hear  what  dues  not  please  me,"  said  Alice,  with  dignity ;  "  you  must 
carry  your  tricks  of  fortune-telling  and  palmistry  to  the  women  of  the 
village  —  We  of  the  gentry  hold  them  to  be  either  imposture  or  unlawful 
knowledge." 

"  Yet  you  would  fain  hear  of  a  certain  Colonel,  I  warrant  you,  whom 
certain  unhappy  circumstances  have  separated  from  his  fiunily ;  you  would 
give  better  than  silver  if  I  could  assure  you  that  yon  would  see  him  in  % 
day  or  two — ay,  perhaps,  sooner." 

*'  I  know  nothing  of  what  you  speak,  ^ood  woman ;  if  you  want  alms, 
there  is  a  piece  of  silver  —  it  is  all  I  have  in  my  purse." 

"  It  were  pity  that  I  should  take  it,"  said  the  female ;  "  and  yet  give  it 
me — for  the  princess  in  the  fairy  tale  must  ever  deserve,  by  her  generosity, 
the  bounty  of  the  benevolent  fairy,  before  she  is  rewaraed  by  her  pro* 
tection." 

"Take  it — take  it  —  give  me  my  pitcher,"  said  Alice,  "and  begone,— 
yonder  comes  one  of  my  father's  servants. — What,  ho! — Joceline — Jood- 
line!" 

The  old  fortune-teller  hastily  dropped  something  into  the  pitcher  as  she 
restored  it  to  Alice  Lee,  and,  plying  her  long  limbs,  disappeiured  speedily 
under  cover  of  the  wood. 

Bevis  turned,  and  barked,  and  showed  some  inclination  to  harass  the 
retreat  of  this  suspicious  person,  yet,  as  if  uncertain,  ran  towards  Joliffe, 
and  fawned  on  him,  as  to  demand  his  advice  and  encouragement.  Joceline 
pacified  the  animal,  and,  coming  up  to  his  young  lady,  asked  her,  with 
gurprise,  what  was  the  matter,  ana  whether  she  had  been  frightened? 
Alice  made  light  of  her  alarm,  for  wVAcVi,  \i\d<^,  she  could  not  hay* 
aaaigned  any  very  oom|)etent  reason,  for  lYkQ  maniiQca  oi  ^^  ^«^TnMa^^QMM,|}L 
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bold  and  iniroiiiTe,  were  not  menacing.  She  only  said  she  had  met  a  for- 
tune-teller by  Rosamond's  Well;  and  had  had  some  difficulty  in  shaking 
her  off. 

'*  Ah,  the  gipsy  thief,"  said  Joceline,  "  how  well  she  scented  there  was 
food  in  the  pantry !  —  they  have  noses  like  ravens,  these  strollers.  Look 
you.  Mistress  Alice,  you  shall  not  see  a  raven  or  a  carrion-crow  in  all  the 
blue  sky  for  a  mile  round  you ;  but  let  a  sheep  drop  suddenly  down  on 
the  grecn-sward,  and  before  the  poor  creature's  dead  you  shall  see  a  dozen 
of  such  guests  croaking,  as  if  inviting  each  other  to  the  banquet. — Just 
to  it  is  with  these  sturdy  beggars.  You  will  see  few  enough  of  them 
wben-there's  nothing  to  give,  but  when  hough's  in  the  pot,  they  will  have 
share  on't." 

**  You  are  so  proud  of  your  fresh  supply  of  provender,"  said  Alice,  "  that 
yon  suspect  all  of  a  design  on't.  I  do  not  think  this  woman  will  venture 
near  your  kitchen,  Joceline." 

•*  It  will  be  best  for  her  health,"  said  Joceline,  "  lest  I  give  her  a  ducking 
for  digestion.  —  But  give  me  the  pitcher,  Mistress  Alice  —  meeter  I  bear  it 
than  you.  —  How  now?  what  jingles  at  the  bottom?  have  you  lifted  the 
pebbles  as  well  as  the  water  ?" 

**  I  think  the  woman  dropped  something  into  the  pitcher,"  said  Alice. 

"  Nay,  we  must  look  to  that,  for  it  is  like  to  be  a  charm,  and  we  have 
enou};h  of  the  devil's  ware  about  Woodstock  already  —  we  will  not  spare 
fur  the  water  —  I  can  run  back  and  fill  the  pitcher."  He  poured  out  the 
water  upon  the  grass,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher  was  found  a  gold 
ring,  in  which  was  set  a  ruby,  apparently  of  some  value. 

'*  Nay,  if  this  be  not  enchantment,  I  know  not  what  is,"  said  Joceline. 
"  Truly,  Mistress  Alice,  I  think  you  had  better  throw  away  this  eimcrack. 
Soch  gifts  from  such  hands  are  a  kind  of  press-money  which  the  devil  uses 
for  enlisting  his  regiment  of  witches ;  and  if  they  take  but  so  much  as  a 
bean  from  him,  they  become  his  bond-slaves  for  life  —  Ay,  you  look  at  the 
gew-gaw,  but  to-morrow  you  will  find  a  lead  ring,  and  a  common  pebble  in 
ito  utead." 

*'  Nay,  Joceline,  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  find  out  that  dark-complexioned 
woman,  and' return  to  her  what  seems  of  some  value.  So,  cause  enquiry  to 
be  made,  and  be  sure  you  return  her  ring.  It  seems  too  valuable  to  be 
destroyed." 

**  Umph !  that  is  always  the  way  with  women,"  murmured  Joceline. 
'*  Yon  will  never  f^t  the  best  of  them,  but  she  is  willing  to  save  a  bit  of 
finery.  —  Well,  Mistress  Alice,  I  trust  that  you  are  too  young  and  too  pretty 
to  be  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  witches." 

'*I  shall  not  be  afraid  of  it  till  you  turn  conjuror,"  said  Alice;  "so 
hasten  to  the  well,  where  you  are  like  still  to  find  the  woman,  and  let  her 
know  that  Alice  Lee  desires  none  of  her  gifts,  any  more  than  she  did  of 
her  societj." 

So  saying,  the  young  lady  pursued  her  way  to  the  Lodge,  while  Joceline 
went  down  to  Rosamond's  Well  to  execute  her  commission.  But  the  for- 
tane-teller,  or  whoever  she  might  be,  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  neither, 
finding  that  to  be  the  case,  did  Joceline  give  himself  much  trouble  in  track- 
ing her  farther. 

*'  If  this  ring,  which  I  dare  say  the  jade  stole  somewhere,"  said  the  under- 
keener  to  himself,  '*  be  worth  a  few  nobles,  it  is  better  in  honest  hands  than 
in  tnat  of  yagabonds.  My  master  has  a  right  to  all  waifs  and  strays,  and 
eertainly  such  a  ring,  in  possession  of  a  gipsy,  must  be  a  waif.  So  I  shall 
confiscate  it  without  scruple,  and  apply  the  produce  to  the  support  of  Sir 
Henry's  household,  which  is  like  to  be  poor  enough.  Thank  Ueaven,  m^ 
military  experience  has  taught  me  how  to  carry  hooks  at  my  ^T\^<&T-«tv^% — 
that  is  troojfer'it  Jaw,  Yet,  hang  it,  after  all,  I  had  best  taV^  aX  \«  '^VwcY 
SmmniMad  nsk  bis  advice —  I  bold  him  now  to  bo  \oux  loaxn^  w^xift' 
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sellor  in  law  where  Mistress  Alice's  affairs  are  concernoil,  and  my  learned 
Doctor,  who  shall  be  nameless,  for  such  as  concern  Churcli  and  ^^tate  and 
Sir  Henry  Lee  —  And  Til  give  them  leave  to  give  mine  umbles  to  the  kites 
and  ravens  if  they  find  me  conferring  my  confidence  where  it  is  not  safe." 


^^^»^^V^MM^^^^^^^^^^i^>^^^^^^^^ 


<r||0)tttr  tjit  jliottttotii. 

Beinir  skilleM  in  theN  parti,  which,  to  a  ■transar* 
Unffuided  and  unfnendwd.  oltaa  pnifa 
Roach  and  inhuapitabla. 

TWKLFTH  NraUT. 

There  was  a  little  attempt  at  preparation,  now  that  the  dinner  hour  was 
arrived,  which  showed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  few  but  faithful  domestics, 
the  good  knight  had  returned  in  triumph  to  his  home. 

The  great  tankard,  exhibiting  in  bas-relief  the  figure  of  Michael  subduing 
the  Arch-enemy,  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  Joceline  and  Phoebe  dutifully 
attended  ;  the  one  behind  the  chair  of  Sir  Henry,  the  other  to  wait  upon  her 
yonng  mistress,  and  both  to  make  out,  by  formal  and  regular  observance, 
the  want  of  a  more  numerous  train. 

**  A  health  to  King  Charles!"  said  the  old  knight,  handing  the  massive 
tankard  to  his  daughter ;  **  drink  it,  my  love,  though  it  be  rebel  ale  which 
they  have  left  us.  I  will  pledge  thee;  for' the  toast  will  excuse  the  liquor, 
^had  Noll  himself  brewed  it." 

The  joung  lady  touched  the  goblet  with  her  lip,  and  returned  it  to  her 
father,  who  took  a  copious  draught. 

"  I  will  not  say  blessing  on  their  hearts,"  said  he ;  "though  I  must  own 
they  drank  good  ale." 

"  No  wonder,  sir ;  they  come  lightly  by  the  malt,  and  need  not  spare  it," 
said  Joceline. 

"  Say'st  thou  ?"  said  the  knight ;  <'  thou  shalt  finish  the  tankard  thyself 
for  that  very  jest's  sake." 

Nur  was  his  follower  slow  in  doing  reason  to  the  royal  pledge.  He 
bowed,  and  replaced  the  tankard,  saying,  after  a  triumphant  elance  at  the 
sculpture,  "  I  bad  a  gibe  with  that  same  red-coat  about  the  Saint  Michael 
just  now."  ' 

**  Red-coat  —  ha !  what  red-coat?"  said  the  hasty  old  man.  "  Do  any  of 
these  knaves  still  lurk  about  Woodstock  ? — Quoit  him  down  stairs  instantly^ 
Joceline.  —  Know  wo  not  Galloway  nags  ?" 

**  So  please  you,  he  is  in  some  charge  here,  and  will  speedily  be  gone.—* 
It  is  he  —  he  who  had  a  rencontre  with  your  honour  in  the  wood." 

"  Ay,  but  I  paid  him  off  fur  it  in  the  hall,  as  you  yourself  saw.  —  I  was 
never  in  better  fence  in  my  life,  Joceline.    That  same  steward  fellow  is  nof 
BO  utterly  black-hearted  a  rogue  as  the  most  of  them,  Joceline.     He  fencer 
well  —  excellent  well.    I  will  havo  thee  try  a  bout  in  the  hall  with  hit 
to-morrow,  though  I  think  he  will  be  too  hard  for  thee.    I  know  thy  strengf 
to  an  inch." 

He  might  say  this  with  some  truth  ;  for  it  was  Joceline's  fashion,  wb' 
called  on,  as  sometimes  happened,  to  fence  with  his  natron,  just  to  put  fbi 
—^^  of  his  strength  and  skill  as  obliged  the  Knight  to  contend  hard 
--*  *ho  long  run,  he  always  contrived  to  yield  up  to  b 
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••  Muri-y,  bo  PcoiTo'l  at  our  <^iuu\  .suint,  iuu\  <i\'u\  h«'  was  littl"  l.t-tter  than 
ooe  of  tlie  golden  calves  of  Bethel.  But  I  told  him  be  should  not  talk  so, 
until  one  of  their  own  roundheaded  saints  had  given  the  devil  as  oomplet« 
A  cross-battock  as  Saint  Michael  had  given  him,  as  .'tis  carved  apon  the  cap 
there.  I  trow  that  made  him  silent  enough.  And  then  he  woald  know 
whether  year  honour  and  Mistress  Alice,  not  to  mention  old  Joan  and  myself, 
sinoe  it  is  joar  honour's  pleasure  I  should  take  my  bed  here,  were  not  luraid 
to  sleep  in  a  house  that  nad  been  so  much  disturbed.  But  I  told  him  we 
feared  no  fiends  or  goblins,  having  the  prayers  of  the  Church  read  every 
evening." 

**  Joceline,"  said  Alice,  interrupting  him,  "  wert  thou  mad  7  Tou  know  at 
what  risk  to  ourselves  and  the  good  doctor  the  performance  of  that  duty 
takes  place." 

'•  Oh,  Mistress  Alice,"  said  Joccline,  a  little  abashed,  "you  may  be  sure  I 
spoke  not  a  word  of  the  doctor  —  No,  no  —  I  did  not  let  him  into  the  secret 
that  we  had  such  a  reverend  chaplain.  —  I  think  I  know  the  length  of  this 
man's  foot.  We  have  had  a  jollification  or  so  together.  He  is  hand  and 
glove  with  me,  for  as  great  a  fanatic  as  he  is." 

'*  Trust  him  not  too  far,"  said  the  knight  **  Nay,  I  fear  thou  host  been 
imprudent  already,  and  that  it  will  be  unsafe  for  the  eood  man  to  come  here 
after  nightfall,  as  is  proposed.  These  Independents  nave  noses  like  blood- 
hounds, and  can  smell  out  a  loyalist  under  any  disguise." 

**  If  your  honour  thinks  so,"  said  Joceline,  '*  I'll  watch  for  the  doctor  with 
good  will,  and  bring  him  into  the  Lodge  by  the  old  condemned  postern,  and 
so  up  to  this  apartment ;  and  sure  this  man  Tomkins  would  never  presume 
to  come  hither ;  and  the  doctor  may  have  a  bed  in  Woodstock  Loage,  and 
he  never  the  wiser ;  or,  if  your  honour  does  not  think  that  safe,  I  can  cut 
his  throat  for  you,  and  I  would  not  mind  it  a  pin." 

'*  Ood  forbid !"  said  the  knight.  "  lie  is  under  our  roof,  and  a  guest, 
though  not  an  invited  one.  —  Go,  Joceline;  it  shall  be  thy  penance,  for 
having  given  thy  tongue  too  much  license,  to  watch  for  the  good  doctor,  and 
to  take  care  of  his  safety  while  he  continues  with  us.  An  October  night  or 
two  in  the  forest  would  finish  the  good  man." 

**  He's  more  like  to  finish  our  October  than  our  October  is  to  finish  him," 
laid  the  keeper ;  and  withdrew  under  the  encouraging  smile  of  his  patron. 

He  whistled  Bevis  along  with  him  to  share  in  his  watch ;  and  navins 
received  exact  information  where  the  clergyman  was  most  likely  to  be  found, 
assured  his  master  that  be  would  give  the  most  pointed  attention  to  his 
safety.  When  the  attendants  had  withdrawn,  having  previously  removed 
the  remains  of  the  meal,  the  old  knight,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  encou- 
raged pleasanter  visions  than  had  of  late  passed  through  his  imagination, 
until  by  degrees  he  was  surprised  by  actual  slumber ;  while  his  daughter, 
not  venturing  to  move  but  on  tiptoe,  took  some  needle-work,  and  bringing 
it  close  by  the  old  man's  side,  employed  her  fingers  on  this  task,  bending 
her  eyes  from  time  to  time  on  her  parent,  with  the  affectionate  zeal,  if  not 
the  effective  power,  of  a  guardian  angel.  At  length,  as  the  light  faded 
away,  and  night  came  on,  she  was  about  to  order  candles  to  be  brought 
But  remembering  how  indifferent  a  couch  Joceline's  cottage  had  afforded, 
she  could  not  thuk  of  interrupting  the  first  sound  and  refresbinff  sleep 
which  her  father  had  enjoyed,  in  all  probability,  for  the  last  two  nights  and 
days. 

§he  herself  had  no  other  amusement,  as  she  sat  facing  one  of  the  great 
oriel  windows,  the  same  by  which  Wildrake  had  on  a  former  occasion 
looked  in  upon  Tomkins  and  Joceline  while  at  their  compotations,  than 
watching  the  clouds,  which  a  lazy  wind  sometimes  chased  from  the  hroad 
dbk  of  the  harvest-moon,  sometimes  permitted  to  accumulate,  an^  ^x^^^ 
her  bri^btnesK.  There  it,  I  know  not  why,  somethine  ^cuWttxV^  ^\e«»\Xkt^ 
to  the  MmmgiDAtiOD,  in  eoDtemplating  the  Queen  of  iSiight,  ^Yi^ii  %V%  ^ 
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wading,  as  the  expression  is,  among  the  Tapoars  which  she  has  not  power 
to  dispel,  and  which  on  their  side  are  unable  entirely  to  quench  her  lustre. 
It  is  tne  striking  image  of  patient  Yirtue,  calmlj  pursuing  her  path  through 
good  report  and  bad  report^  having  that  excellence  in  herself  which  ought 
to  command  all  admiration,  but  bedimmed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  by 
suffering,  by  misfortune,  by  calumny. 

As  some  such  reflections,  perhaps,  were  passing  through  Alice's  imagi- 
nation, she  became  sensible,  to  her  surprise  and  alarm,  that  some  one  had 
clambered  up  upon  the  window,  and  was  looking  into  the  room.  The  idea 
of  supernatural  fear  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  agitate  Alice.  She  was 
too  much  accustomed  to  the  place  and  situation :  for  folk  do  not  see  spectres 
in  the  scenes  with  which  they  have  been  familiar  from  infancy.  But 
danger  from  maurauders  in  a  disturbed  country  was  a  more  formidable 
subject  of  apprehension,  and  the  thought  armed  Alice,  who  was  naturally 
high  spiritoa,  with  such  desperate  courage,  that  she  snatched  a  pistol  from 
the  wall,  on  which  some  iirc-arms  hung,  and  while  she  screamed  to  her 
father  to  awake,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  present  it  at  the  intruder. 
She  did  so  the  more  readily,  because  she  imagined  she  recognised  in  the 
visage,  which  she  partially  saw,  the  features  of  the  woman  whom  she  had 
met  with  at  Rosamond's  Well,  and  which  had  appeared  to  her  peculiarly 
harsh  and  suspicious.  Her  father  at  the  same  time  seised  his  sword  and 
came  forward,  while  the  person  at  the  window,  alarmed  at  these  demon- 
strations, and  endeavouring  to  descend,  missed  footing,  as  had  Cavaliero 
Wildrake  before,  and  went  down  to  the  earth  with  no  small  noise.  Nor  was 
the  reception  on  the  bosom  of  our  common  mother  either  soft  or  safe ;  for, 
by  a  most  terrific  bark  and  growl,  they  heard  that  Bevis  had  come  up  and 
seized  on  the  party,  ere  he  or  she  could  gain  their  feet. 

"  Hold  fast,  but  worry  not,"  said  the  old  knight.  —  **  Alice,  thou  art  the 
queen  of  wenches  I    Stand  fast  here  till  I  run  down  and  secure  the  rascal." 

*'  For  God's  sake,  no,  my  dearest  father  I''  Alice  exclaimed ;  "  Joceline 
will  be  up  immediately — Hark  I — I  hear  him." 

There  was  indeed  a  bustle  below,  and  more  than  one  light  danced  to  and 
fro  in  confusion,  while  those  who  bore  them  called  to  each  other,  yet  sup- 
pressing their  voices  as  they  spoke,  as  men  who  would  only  be  heard  by 
those  they  addressed.  The  inuividual  who  had  fallen  under  the  power  oi 
Bevis  was  most  impatient  in  his  situation,  and  called  with  least  precaution 
— **  Here,  Lee, — Forester — take  the  dog  off,  else  I  must  shoot  him." 

"  If  thou  dost,"  said  Sir  Henry,  from  the  window,  "  I  blow  thy  bnuns  out 
on  the  spot  Thieves,  Joceline,  thieves !  come  up  and  secure  this  ruffian.— 
Bevis,  hold  on  1" 

"  Back,  Bevis ;  down,  sir  I"  cried  Joceline.  "  I  am  coming,  I  am  comin|^ 
Sir  Henr^ — Saint  Michael,  I  shall  go  distracted  I" 

A  terrible  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  Alice ;  could  Joceline  hare  be- 
come unfaithful,  that  he  was  calling  Bevis  off  the  villain,  instead  of  encou- 
raging the  trusty  dog  to  secure  him  ?  Iler  father,  meantime,  moved  perhapa 
by  some  suspicion  of  the  same  kind,  hastily  stepped  aside  out  of  the  moon- 
light, and  pulled  Alice  close  to  him,  so  as  to  be  invisible  from  without,  yet 
so  placed  as  to  hear  what  should  pass.  The  scuffle  between  Bevis  and  his 
prisoner  seemed  to  be  ended  by  Jocoline's  interference,  and  there  was  cloee 
whispering  for  an  instant,  as  of  people  in  consultation. 

**  All  is  quiet  now,"  said  one  voice ;  "  I  will  up  and  prepare  the  way  fhr 
you."  And  immediately  a  form  presented  itself  on  the  outside  of  the 
window,  pushed  open  the  lattice,  and  sprung  into  the  parlour.  But  almoel 
ere  his  step  was  upon  the  floor,  certainly  before  he  haa  obtained  any  secure 
footing,  the  old  knight,  who  stood  ready  with  his  rapier  drawn,  mmde  a 
desperate  pass,  which  bore  the  intruder  to  the  ground.  Joceline,  who 
oUmbered  up  next  with  u  dark  lantern  in  Vi\«  \i\!Jid,  uttered  a  dreadful  es- 
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damatioD,  when  he  saw  what  had  happened,  crying  out,  **  Lord  in  heaYen, 
he  has  slain  his  own  son  I" 

**  No,  no  —  I  tell  yon  no,"  said  the  fallen  young  man,  who  was  indeed 
joung  Albert  Lee,  the  onlj  son  of  the  old  knight ;  "  I  am  not  hurt.  No 
ooise,  on  jour  lives ;  get  lights  instantly."  At  the  same  time,  he  started 
from  the  floor  as  quickly  as  he  could,  under  the  embarrassment  of  a  cloak 
and  doublet  skewered  as  it  were  together  by  the  rapier  of  the  old  knight, 
whose  pass,  most  fortunately,  had  l^en  diverted  from  the  body  of  Albert 
by  the  interruption  of  his  cloak,  the  blade  passing  right  across  his  back, 
piercinz  the  clothes,  while  the  hilt  coming  against  his  side  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  lonee,  bad  borne  him  to  the  ground. 

Joceline  all  ue  while  enjoined  silence  to  every  one,  under  the  strictest 
conjurations.  "Silence,  as  you  would  long  live  on  earth  —  silence,  as  ye 
would  have  a  place  in  heaven;  be  but  silent  for  a  few  minutes  —  all  our 
lives  depend  on  it." 

Meantime  be  procured  lights  with  inexpressible  dispatch,  and  they  then 
beheld  that  Sir  Henry,  on  hearing  the  fatal  words,  bad  sunk  back  on  one 
of  the  large  chairs,  without  either  motion,  colour,  or  sign  of  life. 

"Oh,  brother,  how  could  you  come  in  this  manner?"  said  Alice. 

"  Ask  no  questions — Good  God  I  for  what  am  I  reserved  I"  lie  gased  on 
bis  father  as  he  spoke,  who,  with  clay-cold  features  rigidly  fixed,  and  his 
arms  extended  in  the  most  absolute  helplessness,  looked  rather  the  image 
of  death  upon  a  monument,  than  a  being  in  whom  existence  was  only  sus- 
pended. "  Was  my  life  spared,"  said  Albert,  raising  his  hands  with  a  wild 
gesture  to  heaven, '"  only  to  witness  such  a  sight  as  this  1" 

"  We  suffer  what  Heaven  permits,  young  man ;  we  endure  our  lives  while 
Heaven  continues  them.  Let  me  approach."  The  same  clergyman  who 
bad  read  the  prayers  at  Joceline's  hut  now  came  forward.  "  Get  water,"  he 
said,  "  instantly."  And  the  helpful  hand  and  light  foot  of  Alice,  with  the 
ready-witted  tenderness  which  never  stagnates  in  vain  lamentations  while 
there  is  any  room  for  hope,  provided  with  incredible  celerity  all  that  the 
dersyman  called  for. 

"It  is  but  a  swoon,"  he  said,  on  feeling  Sir  Henry's  palm ;  "  a  swoon  pro- 
duced from  the  instant  and  unexpected  shock.  iCouse  thee  up,  Albert ;  I 
promise  thee  it  will  be  nothing  save  a  syncope — A  cup,  my  dearest  Alice, 
and  a  ribbon  or  a  bandage.  I  must  take  some  blood — some  aromatics,  too, 
if  they  can  be  bad,  my  good  Alice." 

But  while  Alice  procured  the  cup  and  bandage,  stripped  her  father's 
•leeve,  and  seemed  by  intuition  even  to  anticipate  every  direction  of  the 
reverend  doctor,  her  brother,  hearing  no  word,  and  seeing  no  sign  of 
eomfort^  stood  with  both  hands  clasped  and  elevated  into  the  air,  a  monu- 
ment of  soeechless  despair.  Every  teature  in  his  face  seemed  to  express 
the  thoagot,  "  Here  lies  my  father's  corpse,  and  it  is  I  whose  rashness  has 
■bun  him  I" 

But  when  a  few  drops  of  blood  began  to  follow  the  lancet — at  first  falling 
mgly,  and  then  trickling  in  a  freer  stream  —  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
application  of  oold  water  to  the  temples,  and  aromatics  to  the  nostrils,  the 
old  man  sighed  feebly,  and  made  an  effort  to  move  his  limbs,  Albert  Lee 
ehansed  his  posture,  at  once  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  clergyman, 
and  kiss,  if  ne  would  have  permitted  him,  his  shoes  and  the  hem  of  his 
raiment. 

"  Rise,  foolish  youth,"  said  the  good  man,  with  a  reproving  tone ;  "  mu^t 
it  be  always  thus  with  you  ?  Kneel  to  Heaven,  not  to  the  feeblest  of  its 
agents.  li!ou  have  been  saved  once  again  from  great  danger ;  would  you 
deserve  Heaven's  bounty,  remember  you  have  been  preserved  for  other  pur- 
poses than  you  now  think  on.  Begone,  you  and  Joceline — 'yow  ViB^y^  «^  aul^ 
to  discharge;  and  he  aasared  it  will  go  better  with  your  tat\iQi'%  t«^^«r] 
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that  he  lee  joa  not  Ibr  a  few  minutes.    Down — down  to  the  inlderneeey  and 
bring  in  your  attendant." 

**  Thanks,  thanks,  a  thousand  thanks,"  answered  Albert  Lee ;  and,  tprinc- 
ing  through  the  lattice,  he  disappeared  as  unexpectedly  as  he  had  entered. 
At  the  same  time  Joceline  followed  him,  and  by  the  same  road. 

Alice,  whose  fears  for  her  father  were  now  something  abated,  upon  this 
new  movement  amon^  the  persons  of  the  scene,  could  not  resist  appealing 
to  her  venerable  assistant.  ''Good  doctor,  answer  me  but  one  question* 
Was  my  brother  Albert  here  just  now,  or  have  I  dreamed  all  that  has  hap- 
pened for  these  ten  minutes  past  ?  Methinks,  but  for  your  presence,  I  could 
suppose  the  whole  had  passed  in  m^  sleep ;  that  horrible  thrust — ^that  death- 
like, corpse-like  old  man — that  soldier  in  mute  despur ;  I  must  indeed  have 
dreamed." 

*'  If  you  have  dreamed,  my  sweet  Alice,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  wish  every 
sick-nurse  had  your  property,  since  you  have  been  attending  to  our  patient 
better  during  your  sleep  than  most  of  these  old  dormice  can  do  when  they 
are  most  awake.  But  your  dream  came  through  the  gate  of  horn,  my  pretQr 
darling,  which  you  must  remind  me  to  explain  to  you  at  leisure.  Albert 
has  really  been  here,  and  will  be  here  again." 

"  Albert  I"  repeated  Sir  Henry,  "  who  names  my  son  ?" 

"  It  is  I,  my  kind  patron,"  said  the  doctor ;  '*  permit  me  to  bind  up  your 
arm." 

"  My  wound  ?  —  with  all  my  heart,  doctor,"  said  Sir  Henry,  raising  him-  . 
self,  and  gathering  bis  recollection  by  degrees.  **I  knew  of  old  thou  wert 
body-curer  as  well  as  soul-curer,  and  served  my  regiment  for  surgeon  as 
well  as  chaplain.  —  But  where  is  the  rascal  I  kill^?  —  I  never  made  a 
fairer  airamaqon  in  my  life.  The  shell  of  my  rapier  struck  against  his  ribs. 
So,  dead  he  must  be,  or  my  right  hand  has  forgot  its  cunning." 
^  "  Nobody  was  slain,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  we  must  thank  God  for  that, 
since  there  were  none  but  friends  to  slay.  Here  is  a  good  cloak  and  doublet, 
though,  wounded  in  a  fashion  which  will  reouire  some  skill  in  tailor-craft 
to  cure.  But  I  was  your  lost  antagonist,  and  took  a  little  blood  from  yoo, 
merely  to  prepare  you  for  the  pleasure  and  surprise  of  seeing  your  son, 
who,  though  bunted  pretty  close,  as  you  may  believe,  hath  made  his  way 
from  Worcester  hither,  where,  with  Joccline's  assistance,  we  will  care  well 
enough  for  his  safety.  It  was  even  for  this  reason  that  I  pressed  yoo  to 
accept  of  your  nephew's  proposal  to  return  to  the  old  Lodge,  where  a 
hundred  men  might  be  concealed,  though  a  thousand  were  mskkinff  search 
to  discover  them.  Never  such  a  place  for  hide-and-seek,  as  I  shall  make 
good  when  I  can  find  means  to  publish  my  Wonders  of  Woodstock." 

"  But,  my  son — my  dear  son,"  said  the  knight,  **  shall  I  not  then  instantly 
see  him  1  and  wherefore  did  you  not  forewarn  me  of  this  joyful  event?" 

"  Because  I  was  uncertain  of  his  motions,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and  rather 
thought  he  was  bound  for  the  sea-side,  and  that  it  would  be  best  to  tell  yon 
of  his  fate  when  he  was  safe  on  board,  and  in  full  sail  for  France.  We  bad 
appointed  to  let  you  know  all  when  I  came  hither  to-night  to  join  you.  Bat 
there  is  a  red-coat  in  the  house  whom  we  care  not  to  trust  farther  than  we 
could  not  help.  We  dared  not,  therefore,  venture  in  by  the  hall ;  and  so. 
prowling  round  the  building,  Albert  informed  us,  that  an  old  prank  of  his, 
when  a  boy,  consisted  of  entering  by  this  window.  A  lad  who  was  with  ua 
would  needs  make  the  experiment,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  light  in  tb« 
chamber,  and  the  moonlight  without  made  us  liable  to  be  detected.  Hit 
foot  slipped,  and  our  friend  Bevis  came  upon  us." 

'*  In  gi)od  truth,  you  acted  simply,"  saia  Sir  Henry,  "  to  attack  a  garrisofa 
without  a  summons.  But  all  this  is  nothing  to  my  son,  Albert  —  where  ii 
boT — Let  me  see  him." 

"But,  Sir  Ilonry,  wait,"  said  the  doctor,"  WW^^xrcT^stAredstrength''-^— 
^'A  plague  of  mj  restored  Btrcng^Vi,  maiiV*  axi«w«t^  >^^  \si\^>.«%ik  \^ 
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dd  roirifc  hej^n  to  awaken  within  him.  —  **  Dost  not  remember,  that  I  laj 
OD  Edgehill-field  all  nicht,  bleeding  like  a  bullock  from  five  several  wounds, 
tnd  wore  my  armour  within  six  weekB  ?  and  you  talk  to  me  of  the  few  drops 
of  blood  Ihat  follow  such  a  scratch  as  a  oat's  claw  might  have  made  1" 

**  Naj,  if  you  feel  so  coorageous,"  sud  the  doctor,  "  I  will  fetch  your  son 
—be  is  not  far  distant." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment,  making  a  sign  to  Alice  to  remain,  in 
case  any  STmptoms  of  her  father's  weakness  should  return. 

It  was  /ortunate,  perhaps,  that  Sir  Henry  never  seemed  to  recollect  the 
precise  nature  of  the  alarm,  which  had  at  once,  and  effectually  as  the  shock 
of  the  thunderbolt,  for  the  moment  suspended  his  faculties.     Something  he 
1^  more  than  once  of  being  certain  he  had  done   mischief  with  that 
ttramagon,  as  he  called  it ;  but  his  mind  did  not  recur  to  that  danger,  as 
baving  been   incurred   by  his  son.     Alice,  glad   to  see  that   her  father 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  a  circumstance  so  fearful,  (as  men  often  forget 
the  blow,  or  other  sudden  cause,  which  has  throvrn  them  into  a  swoon,) 
readily  excused  herself  from  throwing  much  light  on  the  matter,  by  pleading 
the  general  confusion.     And  in  a  few  minutes,  Albert  cut  off  all  farther  en- 
quiry, by  entering  the  room,  followed  by  the  doctor,  and  throwing  himself 
utemately  into  the  arms  of  his  father  and  of  his  sister. 


TbA  boy  is ~ hark  y,  lirrah  — what's  yoor  name?-? 
Oh.  Jaooh— ay,  I  raoullaoc— Um  aaiM. 

Ckabbi. 

Thi  affectionate  relatives  were  united  as  those  who,  meeting  under  great 
adversity,  feel  still  the  happiness  of  sharing  it  in  common.  They  embraced 
a^in  and  again,  and  gave  way  to  those  expansions  of  the  heart,  which  at 
ODoe  express  and  relieve  the  pressure  of  mental  agitation.  At  length  the 
tide  of  emotion  began  to  subside ;  and  Sir  Henry,  still  holding  his* recovered 
•on  by  the  hand,  resumed  the  command  of  his  feelings  which  he  usually 
practised. 

'*  So  you  have  seen  the  last  of  our  battles,  Albert,"  he  said,  "  and  the 
King's  colours  have  fallen  for  ever  before  the  rebels."  , 

'*  It  is  but  even  so,"  said  the  young  man  —  "the  last  cast  of  the  die  was 
thrown,  and,  alas!  lost  at  Worcester;  and  CromweU's  fortune  carried  it 
there,  as  it  has  wherever  he  has  shown  himself." 

"  Well  —  it  can  but  be  for  a  time  —  it  can  but  be  for  a  time,"  answered 
his  father ;  "  the  devil  is  potent,  they  say,  in  raising  and  gratifying  favourites, 
but  he  can  ^rant  but  short  leases. — And  the  King  —  the  King,  Albert-^ 
tbe  King  —  m  my  ear  —  close,  close !" 

"Our  last  news  were  confident  that  he  had  escaped  from  Bristol." 

"Thank  God  for  that  — thank  God  for  that  I"  said  the  knight.  "Where 
didst  thou  leave  him  T" 

"  Our  men  were  almost  all  cut  to  pieces  at  the  bridge,"  Albert  replied ; 
**  but  I  followed  his  Majesty  with  about  five  hundred  other  officers  and  gen* 
tlemen,  who  were  resolved  to  die  around  him,  until  as  our  numbers  and 
appearance  drew  the  whole  pursuit  after  us,  it  pleased  his  Majesty  to  dis- 
miss us,  with  many  thanks  and  words  of  comfort  to  us  in  general,  and  aoava 
kind  expressions  to  most  of  ua  in  especial.  Ho  sont  hia  Toya\  ^t^^\«VTi%\A 
yon,  sir,  w  particular,  and  atud  more  than  becomes  me  to  xepeaX,*' 
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"  Xay,  I  will  hear  it  every  word,  boT/'  said  Sir  Henry :  "  is  not  the  oer- 
taioty  thai  thoa  hast  discharged  thy  duty,  and  that  King  Charles  owns  it| 
enough  to  console  me  for  all  we  have  lost  and  suffered,  and  wooldst  thoa 
stint  me  of  it  from  a  false  shamefacedness  7  —  I  will  have  it  out  of  thee, 
were  it  drawn  from  thee  with  cords !" 

**  It  shall  need  no  such  compulsion,"  said  the  youne  man  —  "It  was  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  to  bid  me  tell  Sir  Henry  Lee,  in  his  name,  that  if  his 
son  could  not  go  before  his  father  in  the  race  of  loyalty,  he  was  at  least  fol* 
lowing  him  closely,  and  would  soon  move  side  by  side." 

"Said  he  so?"  answered  the  knight  —  "Old  Victor  Lee  will  look  down 
with  pride  on  thee,  Albert!  —  But  I  forget — you  must  be  weary  and 
hungry." 

"Even  so,"  said  Albert ;  "  but  these  are  things  which  of  late  I  have  bees 
in  the  habit  of  enduring  for  safety's  sake." 

"  Joceline !  — what  ho,  Joceline !" 

The  under-keeper  entered,  and  received  orders  to  get  supper  prepared 
directly. 

"  My  son  and  Dr.  Rochecliffe  are  half  starving,"  said  the  knight. 

"  And  there  is  a  lad,  too,  below,"  said  Joceline  ;  "  a  page,  he  says,  of 
Colonel  Albert's,  whose  belly  rings  cupboard  too,  and  that  to  no  common 
tune ;  for  I  think  he  could  eat  a  horse,  as  the  Yorkshireman  says,  behind 
the  saddle.  Ho  had  better  eat  at  the  sideboard ;  for  he  has  devoured  a 
whole  loaf  of  bread  and  butter,  as  fast  as  Phoebe  could  cut  it,  and  it  has 
not  staid  his  stomach  for  a  minute — and  truly  I  think  you  had  better  keep 
him  under  jour  own  eyes,  for  the  steward  beneath  might  ask  him  troubl^ 
some  questions  if  he  went  below  —  And  then  he  is  impatient,  as  all  your 
gentlemen  pages  are,  and  is  saucy  among  the  women." 

"Whom  IS  it  ho  talks  of?  —  what  page  hast  thou  got,  Albert,  that  bears 
himself  so  ill  ?"  said  Sir  Henry. 

"  The  son  of  a  dear  friend,  a  noble  lord  of  Scotland,  who  followed  the 
great  Montrose's  banner  —  afterwards  joined  the  King  in  Scotland,  and 
came  with  him  as  far  as  Worcester.  He  was  wounded  the  day  before  the 
battle,  and  conjured  me  to  take  this  youth  under  my  charge,  which  I  did,  • 
something  unwillingly;  but  I  could  not  refuse  a  father,  perhaps  on  his 
death-bed,  pleading  for  the  safety  of  an  only  son." 

*'  Thou  hadst  deserved  an  halter,  hadst  thou  hesitated,"  said  Sir  Henry; 
"the  smallest  tree  can  always  give  some  shelter,  —  and  it  pleases  me  to 
think  the  old  stock  of  Lee  is  nut  so  totally  prostrate,  but  it  may  yet  be  a 
refuge  for  the  distressed.  Fetch  the  youth  in  ;  —  he  is  of  noble  blood,  and 
these  are  no  times  of  ceremony  —  he  shall  sit  with  us  at  the  same  ti^le^ 
page  though  bto  be ;  and  if  you  have  not  schooled  him  handsomely  in  hit 
manners,  he  may  not  be  the  worse  of  some  lessons  from  me." 

"You  will  excuse  his  national  drawling  accent,  sir?"  said  Albert, 
"  though  I  know  you  like  it  not." 

"I  have  small  cause,  Albert,"  answered  the  knight— "small  cause. — 
Who  stirred  up  these  disunions  ? — the  Scots.  Who  strengthened  the  hands 
of  Parliament,  when  their  cause  was  well  nigh  ruined  ?  —  the  Scots  again. 
Who  delivered  up  the  King,  their  countryman,  who  had  flung  himself  upon 
their  protection?  —  the  Scots  again.  But  this  lad's  father,  you  say,  lias 
fought  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Montrose ;  and  such  a  man  as  the  groti 
Marquis  may  make  amends  for  the  degeneracy  of  a  whole  nation." 

"  Nay,  father,"  said  Albert,  "  and  I  must  add,  that  though  this  lad  is  nn- 
ooolh  and  wayward,  and,  as  you  will  see,  something  wilful,  yet  the  King 
ha^nota  more  zealous  friend  in  England;  and,  when  occasion  offered,  he 
fought  stoutly,  too,  in  his  defence— I  marvel  he  comes  not." 

"Ho  h&th  taken  thel)ath,"  said  Joceline,  "and  nothing  less  would  aerre 

than  that  he  should  have  it  immediately — ^tVie  «u^^t,  hA  aaid«  might  be  gefc 

remdjiu  the  meantime ;  and  he  comm-Jkuda  8i\\  «^M^\.\ac^M\&\A^«c%W 
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his  father's  old  castle,  where  he  might  haYe  called  long  enough,  I  warrant, 
without  anj  one  to  hear  him." 

"  Indeed  V*  said  Sir  Henrv,  "  this  must  be  a  forward  chick  of  the  game, 
to  crow  so  early. — ^What  is  his  name  ?" 

**  His  name  ? — it  escapes  me  every  hour,  it  is  so  hard  a  one,"  said  Albert 
— **Kernef:inr  is  his  name  —  Louis  Kerneguy;  his  father  was  Lord  KiU- 
liewers,  of  Kincardineshire." 

"Kerneguy,  and  Killstewers,  and  Kin — what  d'ye  call  it? — Truly,"  said 
tbe  knight,  *'  these  northern  men's  names  and  titles  smack  of  their  origin — 
they  sound  like  a  north-west  wind,  rumbling  and  roaring  among  heather 
tod  nicks." 

"It  is  but  the  asperities  of  the  Celtic  and  Saxon  dialects,"  said  Dr. 
Rocbediffe,  "which,  according  to  Verstegan,  still  linger  in  those  northern 
parts  of  the  island.  —  But  peace  —  here  comes  supper,  and  Master  Louis 
Kerneguy." 

Supper  entered  accordingly,  borne  in  by  Joceline  and  Phoebe,  and  after 
it,  leaning  on  a  huge  knotty  stick,  and  having  his  nose  in  the  air  like  a 
qaesting  bound  —  for  his  attention  was  apparently  more  fixed  on  the  eood 
provisions  that  went  before  him,  than  any  thing  else  —  came  Master  Ker-     -' 
nepij,  and  seated  himself,  without  much  ceremony,  at  the  lower  end  of  the     ^ 
table. 

He  was  a  tall,  rawboned  lad,  with  a  shock  head  of  hair,  fiery  red,  like 
Duy  of  his  country,  while  the  harshness  of  his  national  features  was  in- 
ereased  by  the  contrast  of  his  complexion,  turned  almost  black  by  the  ex- 
pMore  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  which,  in  that  skulking  and  rambling  mode 
of  life,  the  fugitive  royalists  had  been  obliged  to  encounter.  His  address 
was  by  no  means  prepossessing,  being  a  mixture  of  awkwardness  and  for- 
wardness, and  showing  in  a  remarkable  degree,  bow  a  want  of  easy  address 
nay  be  consistent  with  an  admirable  stock  of  assurance.  His  face  inti- 
mated having  received  some  recent  scratches,  and  the  care  of  Dr.  Roche- 
eliffe  bad  decorated  it  with  a  number  of  patches,  which  even  enhanced  its 
oataral  plainness.  Yet  the  eyes  were  brilliant  and  expressive,  and,  amid 
hii  Qglinesfl  —  for  it  amounted  to  that  degree  of  irregularity —  the  face  was 
not  deficient  in  some  lines  which  expressed  both  sagacity  and  resolution. 

The  dress  of  Albert  himself  was  far  beneath  his  quality,  as  the  son  of 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  commander  of  a  regiment  in  the  royal  service ;  but  that 
of  bis  page  was  still  more  dilapidated.  A  disastrous  green  jerkin,  which 
had  been  changed  to  a  hundred  hues  by  sun  and  rain,  so  that  the  original 
eoold  scarce  l^  discovered,  huge  clouterly  shoes,  leathern  breeches  —  such 
as  were  worn  by  hedgers — coarse  grey  worsted  stockings,  were  the  attire  of 
the  honourable  youth,  whose  limping  gait,  while  it  added  to  the  ungainli- 
ness  of  his  manner,  showed,  at  the  same  time,  the  extent  of  his  sufferings. 
His  appearance  bordered  so  much  upon  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  queer, 
that  even  with  Alice  it  would  have  excited  some  sense  of  ridicule,  had  not 
compassion  been  predominant. 

The  grace  was  said,  and  the  young  squire  of  Ditchley»  as  well  as  Dr. 
Rochecliffe,  made  an  excellent  figure  at  a  meal,  the  like  of'^which,  in  quality 
and  abundance,  did  not  seem  to  have  lately  fallen  to  their  share.  But  their 
feats  were  child's-play  to  those  of  the  Scottish  youth.  Far  from  betraying 
any  symptoms  of  the  bread  and  butter  with  which  he  bad  attempted  to 
close  the  orifice  of  his  stomach,  his  appetite  appeared  to  have  been  sharp- 
ened by  a  nine-days'  fast ;  and  the  knight  was  disposed  to  think  that  the 
Tery  genius  of  famine  himself,  come  forth  from  his  native  re^ons  of  the 
north,  was  in  the  act  of  honouring  him  with  a  visit,  while,  as  if  afraid  of 
losine  a  moment's  exertion.  Master  Kerneguy  never  looked  either  to  rl^^ 
or  \el%  or  spoke  a  single  word  to  any  at  tnbJo. 

"  I  am  glad  to  wo  thntjoa  have  brought  a  good  appetite  Cot  QUX  ^^gpte^l 
Ure,  joang  gentleman,  **  Boid  Sir  Hen  rj. 
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"  Bread  of  gado,  sir!"  said  the  page,  "an  ye'll  find  flesh,  I'se  find  appe- 
tite conform  in;;,  ony  day  o'  the  year.  But  the  truth  is,  sir,  that  the  appe- 
tcczomeiit  ha<i  liecn  cjoiinf^  on  fur  throe  days  or  four,  and  the  meat  in  this 
southhiiid  of  yours  has  been  scarce,  and  hard  to  come  by:  so,  sir,  Vm 
nitikiii;;  up  fur  lo:>t  time,  as  the  piper  of  Sligo  said,  when  he  cat  a  hail  side 
u*  mutton." 

*'  You  have  been  country-br^i],  young  man,"  said  the  knight,  who,  like 
others  of  his  time,  held  the  reins  of  discipline  rather  tight  over  the  rising 
generation;  "at  least,  to  judge  from  the  youths  of  Scotland  whom  I  hare 
seen  at  his  late  Majesty's  court  in  former  days ;  they  had  less  appetite,  and 
more  —  more"  —  As  he  sought  the  qualifying  phrase,  which  might  supply 
the  place  of  "  good  manners,"  his  guest  closed  the  sentence  in  his  own  way 
— "  And  more  meat,  it  may  be — the  better  luck  theirs."  • 

Sir  Henry  stared  and  was  silent.  His  son  seemed  to  think  it  time  to  in^ 
terpose  —  *'My  dear  father,"  he  said,  **  think  how  many  years  have  run 
since  the  Thirty-eight,  when  the  Scottish  troubles  first  began,  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  not  wonder  that,  while  the  Barons  of  Scotland  have  been,  for 
one  cause  or  other,  perpetually  in  the  field,  the  education  of  their  children 
at  home  must  hare  been  much  neglected,  and  that  young  men  of  my  friend's 
age  know  better  how  to  use  a  broadsword,  or  to  toss  a  pike,  than  the  decent 
ceremonials  of  society." 

**Tho  reason  is  a  sufficient  one,"  said  the  knight,  "and,  since  thou  sayest 
thy  follower  Kernigo  can  fight,  we'll  not  let  him  lack  Tictaals,  a  God's 
name. — See,  he  looks  angrily  still  at  yonder  cold  loin  of  mutton — ^for  Qod'a 
sake  put  it  all  on  his  plate !" 

"  I  can  bide  the  bit  and  the  buffet,"  said  the  honourable  Master  Kerne- 
guy — **  a  hungry  tike  ne'er  minds  a  blaud  with  a  rough  bane." 

'*  Now,  God  ha'e  mercy,  Albert,  but  if  this  be  the  son  of  a  Scots  peer," 
said  Sir  Henry  to  his  son,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  "  I  would  not  be  the  £ne- 
liith  ploughman  who  would  change  manners  with  him  for  his  ancient  blood* 
and  his  nobility,  and  his  estate  to  boot,  an  he  has  one.  —  He  has  eaten,  as  I 
am  a  Christian,  near  four  pounds  of  solid  butcher's  meat,  and  with  the  I^HM 
of  a  wulf  tu^vging  at  the  carcass  of  a  dead  horse.  — Ob,  he  is  about  to  drink 
at  last  —  Son!  —  he  wipes  his  mouth,  though,  —  and  dips  his  fingers  in  the 
ewer — and  dries  them,  I  profess,  with  the  napkin  I  —  there  is  some  grace  in 
him,  after  all." 

"  Here  is  wussing  all  your  Tcra  gude  healths !"  said  the  youth  of  quality, 
and  took  a  draught  in  proportion  to  the  solidr*  which  he  had  sent  before ; 
ho  then  flung  his  knife  and  fork  awkwardly  on  the  trencher,  which  he 
pushed  back  towards  the  centre  of  the  table,  extended  his  feet  beneath  il 
till  they  rested  on  tlieir  heels,  foklcd  his  arms  on  his  well-repleniahed 
stomach,  and.  lolling  back  in  his  chair,  looked  much  as  if  he  was  about  to 
whistle  himself  asleep. 

"  Soh  I"  said  the  knight — "the  honourable  Master  Kernigo  hath  laid  down 
his  arms.  —  Withdraw  these  things,  and  give  us  our  glasses  —  Fill  them 
around,  Jocelinc ;  and  if  the  dovit  or  the  whole  Parliament  were  within 
hearing,  let  them  hear  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley  drink  a  hetrtth  to  King 
Charles,  and  confusion  to  his  enemies !" 

"  Amen !"  said  a  voice  from  behind  the  door. 

All  the  company  looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment,  at  a  response  so 
little  expected.  It  was  followed  by  a  solemn  and  peculiar  tap,  such  as  a 
kind  of  freemasonry  had  intn)duced  among  royalists,  and  by  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  make  themselves  and  their  principles  known  to  each 
other,  when  they  met  by  accident. 

"There  is  no  danger,"  said  Albert,  knowing  the  sign — "it  is  a  friend; 
— jrc't  I  i^'mh  bo  had  been  at  a  greater  distance  just  now."      ^ 
"Aad  vrhj,  my  gon,  should  you  w\ftV\  xYv^  a.\i*^Tv^^  o.^  oti^  true  man,  who 
mmf,  perhaps^  wwh  to  share  out  abundance,  ou  oua  oi  XXwjiift  t%j»  ^ — - — 
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when  we  have  auperfluitj  at  our  disposal?  —  Go,  Joceline,  seo  who  knocks 
»-and,  if  a  safe  man,  admit  him." 

"And  if  otherwise,"  said  Joceline,  "methinks  I  shall  be  able  to  prevent 
his  troubling  the  good  company." 

**  No  violence,  Joceline,  on  your  life,"  said  Albert  Lee ;  and  Alice  echoed, 
*•  For  God's  sake,  no  violence  I" 

**  No  unnecessary  violence  at  least,"  said  the  good  knight ;  "  for  if  the 
time  demands  it,  I  will  have  it  seen  that  I  am  master  of  my  own  house." 
Joceline  Joliffe  nodded  assent  to  all  parties,  and  went  on  tiptoe  to  exchange 
one  or  two  other  mysterious  symbols  and  knocks,  ere  he  opened  the^  door. 
It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  this  species  of  secret  association,  with  its 
ngnals  of  union,  existed  among  the  more  dissolute  and  desperate  class  of 
cavaliers,  men  habitaated  to  the  dissipated  life  which  they  had  been  accus* 
tomed  to  in  an  ill-disciplined  army,  where  every  thing  like  order  and  regularity 
was  too  apt  to  be  accounted  a  badge  of  puritanism.  These  were  the 
"roaring  boys"  who  met  in  hedge  alehouses,  and  when  they  had  by  any 
chance  obtained  a  little  money  or  a  little  credit,  determined  to  create  a 
eoonter-revolution  by  declaring  their  sittings  permanent,  and  proclaimed,  in 
the  worda  of  one  of  their  choicest  ditties,  — 

**  WeHl  drink  till  we  brins 
In  tnuiuph  back  Um  king.** 

The  leaders  and  gentry,  of  a  higher  description  and  more  regular  morals, 
did  not  indeed  partake  such  excesses,  but  they  still  kept  their  eye  upon  a 
class  of  persons,  who,  from  courage  and  desperation,  were  capable  of  serving 
on  an  advantageous  occasion  the  fallen  cause  of  royalty ;  and  recorded  the 
lodges  and  blind  taverns  at  which  they  met,  as  wholesale  merchants  know 
the  houses  of  call  of  the  mechanics  whom  they  mav  have  occasion  to  employ, 
and  can  tell  where  they  may  find  them  when  need  requires  it.  It  is  scarce 
necessary  to  add,  that  among  the  lower  class,  and  sometimes  even  among 
the  higher,  there  were  men  found  capable  of  betraying  the  projects  and 
conspiracies  of  their  associates,  whether  well  or  indifferently  combined,  to 
the  governors  of  the  state.  Cromwell,  in  particular,  had  gained  some  cor- 
respondents of  this  kind  of  the  highest  rank,  and  of  the  must  undoubted 
character,  among  the  rovalists,  who,  if  they  made  scruple  of  impeaching  or 
betraying  individuals  who  confided  in  them,  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  the 
government  such  general  information  as  served  to  enable  him  to  disappoint 
the  purposes  of  any  plot  or  conspiracy. 

To  return  to  our  story.  In  much  shorter  time  than  we  have  spent  in 
reminding  the  reader  of  these  historical  particulars,  Joliffe  had  made  his 
mystic  communication ;  and  being  duly  answered  as  by  one  of  the  initiated, 
he  undid  the  door,  and  there  entered  our  old  friend  Roger  Wildrake,  round- 
head in  dress,  as  his  safety  and  dependence  on  Colonel  Everard  compelled 
him  to  be,  but  that  dress  worn  in  a  most  cavalier-like  manner,  and  forming 
a  stronger  contrast  than  usual  with  the  demeanour  and  language  of  the 
wearer,  to  which  it  was  never  very  congenial. 

His  puritanic  hat,  the  emblem  of  that  of  Ralpho  in  the  prints  to  Iludibras, 
or,  as  he  called  it,  his  felt  umbrella,  was  set  most  knowingly  on  one  side  of 
the  head,  as  if  it  had  been  a  Spanish  hat  and  feather ;  his  straight  square- 
caped  sad-coloured  cloak  was  flung  gaily  upon  one  shoulder,  as  if  it  had 
been  of  three-plied  taffeta,  lined  with  crimson  silk  ;  and  he  paraded  his  huge 
calf-skin  boots,  as  if  they  had  been  silken  hose  and  Spanish  leather  shoes, 
with  roses  on  the  instep.  In  short,  the  airs  which  ho  gave  himself,  of  a 
most  tliorough-paced  wild  gallant  and  cavalier,  joined  to  a  glistening  of 
self-satisfaction  in  his  eye,  and  an  inimitable  swagger  in  his  gait,  which 
completely  announced  his  thoughtless,  conceited,  and  reckle^  cVi^T^<^\fit^ 
formed  a  most  ridiculous  contrast  to  bis  gravity  of  attiro. 

It  conld  no^  on  the  other  hand,  be  denied,  that  in  spite  oi  \>Yx^  \ouc^i  <A 
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ridicule  which  attached  to  his  character,  and  the  loose  moralitj  which  he 
had  learned  in  the  dissipation  of  town  pleasures,  and  afterwards  in  the 
disorderly  life  of  a  soldier,  Wildrake  had  points  about  him  both  to  make 
him  feared  and  respected.  He  was  handsome,  even  in  spite  of  his  air  of 
debauched  effrontery ;  a  man  of  the  most  decided  coura^,  though  his  raunt- 
ins  rendered  it  sometimes  doubtful ;  and  entertained  a  sincere  sense  of  hit 
political  principles,  such  as  they  were,  though  he  was  often  so  imprudent  in 
asserting  and  boasting  of  them,  as,  joined  with  his  dependence  on  Colonel 
Everard,  induced  prudent  men  to  doubt  his  sincerity. 

Such  as  he  was,  however,  he  entered  the  parlour  of  Victor  Lee,  where  hii 
presence  was  any  thing  but  desirable  to  the  parties  present,  with  a  jnan^ 
step,  and  a  consciousness  of  deserving  the  best  possible  reception.  This 
assurance  was  greatly  aided  by  circumstances  which  rendered  it  obvious, 
that  if  the  jocund  cavalier  had  limited  himself  to  one  draught  of  liquor  thai 
evening,  in  terms  of  his  vow  of  temperance,  it  must  have  been  a  very  deep 
and  lung  one. 

"  Save  ye,  gentlemen,  save  ve.  —  Save  you,  good  Sir  Henry  Lee.  though  I 
have  scarce  the  honour  to  be  known  to  you.  —  Save  you,  worthy  doctor,  and 
a  speedy  resurrection  to  the  fallen  Church  of  England." 

"You  are  welcome,  sir,"  said  Sir  Uenry  Lee,  whose  feelings  of  hospitality, 
and  of  the  fraternal  reception  due  to  a  royalist  sufferer,  induced  him  to 
tolerate  this  intrusion  more  than  he  might  have  done  otherwise.  "  If  yoa 
have  fouffht  or  suffered  for  the  King,  sir,  it  is  an  excuse  for  joining  us,  and 
commanding  our  services  in  any  thing  in  our  power  —  although  at  present 
we  are  a  family-party.  —  But  I  think  I  saw  you  in  waiting  upon  Master 
Markham  Everard,  who  calls  himself  Colonel  Everard.  —  If  your  message 
is  from  him,  you  may  wish  to  see  me  in  private  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  Sir  Uenry,  not  at  all.  —  It  is  true,  as  my  ill  hap  will  have  it^ 
that  being  on  the  stormy  side  of  the  hedge  —  like  all  honest  men — yoa 
understand  me,  Sir  Henry  —  I  am  glad,  as  it  were,  to  gain  something  from 
my  old  friend  and  comraae's  countenance  —  not  by  truckling  or  disowning 
my  principles,  sir  —  I  defy  such  practises;  —  but,  in  short,  by  doing  him 
any  Kindness  in  my  power  when  he  is  pleased  to  call  on  me.  So  I  came 
down  here  with  a  message  from  him  to  the  old  roundheaded  son  of  a  — 
(I  beg  the  young  lady's  pardon,  from  the  crown  of  her  head  down  to  the 
very  toes  of  her  slipper) — And  so,  sir,  chancing  as  I  was  stumbling  out  In 
the  dark,  I  heard  you  give  a  toast,  sir,  which  warmed  my  hearty  sir,  and 
ever  will,  sir,  till  death  chills  it ;  —  and  so  I  made  bold  to  let  you  know 
there  was  an  honest  man  within  hearing." 

Such  was  the  self-introduction  of  Master  Wildrake,  to  which  the  knight 
replied,  by  asking  him  to  sit  down,  and  take  a  glass  of  sack  to  his  Majesty's 
glorious  restoration.  Wildrake,  at  this  hint,  squeezed  in  without  ceremony 
beside  the  young  Scotsman,  and  not  only  pledged  his  landlord's  toast,  bat 
seconded  its  import,  by  volunteering  a  verse  or  two  of  his  favourite  loyal 
ditty,  —  **  The  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again."  The  heartiness  which  be 
threw  into  his  song  opened  still  farther  the  heart  of  the  old  knight,  though 
Albert  and  Alice  looked  at  each  other  with  looks  resentful  of  the  intrusion, 
and  desirous  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  honourable  Master  Kerneguy  either 
possessed  that  happy  indifference  of  temper  which  does  not  deign  to  notice 
such  circumstances,  or  he  was  able  to  assume  the  appearance  of  it  to  per- 
fection, as  he  sat  sipping  sack,  and  cracking  walnuts,  without  testifying  the 
least  sense  that  an  addition  had  been  made  to  the  party.  Wildrake,  who 
liked  the  liquor  and  the  company,  showed  no  unwillingness  to  repay  hit 
landlord,  by  being  at  the  expense  of  the  conversation. 

"  You  talk  of  hghting  and  suffering,  Sir  Henry  Lee.     Lord  help  us,  we 

hare  iU  had  our  share.     All  the  world  knows  what  Sir  Henry  Lee  has  done 

from  EdgeBeld  downwards,  wherever  a  \o^tt\  %^otd  vaa  drawn,  or  a  loyal 

flMgSuttSnd.    Ahf  God  help  ua  I  I  \ia\o  dou^  «om«\.Vivii^\A^«  1&.^  ^baatai^  5^ 
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Boser  Wildrake  of  Sqaattleeea-mere,  Lincoln ;  not  that  you  are  ever  like 
tb  have  heard  it  before,  but  I  was  captain  in  Lunsford's  light-horse,  and 
tfterwards  with  Goring.     I  was  a  child-eater,  sir  —  a  babe-bolter.'' 

**  I  have  heard  of  your  regiment's  exploits,  sir ;  and  perhap^  you  may 
ind  I  have  seen  some  of  them,  if  we  should  spend  ten  minutes  together. 
iLnd  I  think  I  have  heard  of  your  name  too.  I  beg  to  drink  your  health, 
Captain  Wildrake  of  Squattlesea-mere,  Lincolnshire.'' 

**  Sir  Henry,  I  drink  yours  in  this  pint  bumper,  and  upon  my  knee ;  and 
I  would  do  as  much  for  that  young  gentleman"  —  (lo<ucing  at  Albert)  •— 
"and  the  squire  of  the  green  cassock  too,  holding  it  for  green,  as  the 
ooloure  are  not  to  my  eyes  altogether  clear  and  distinguishable." 

It  was  a  remarkable  part  of  what  is  called  by  theatrical  folk  the  by-play 
of  this  scene,  that  Albert  was  conversing  apart  with  Dr.  Rochechfie  in 
▼hispera,  even  more  than  the  divine  seemed  desirous  of  encouraging ;  yet, 
to  whatever  their  private  conversation  referred,  it  did  not  deprive  the  young 
Colonel  of  the  power  of  listening  to  what  was  going  forward  in  the  party 
It  Urge,  and  interfering  from  time  to  time,  like  a  watch-dog,  who  can  dis- 
ttDgnish  the  slightest  alarm,  even  when  employed  in  the  engrossing  process 
of  taking  his  food. 

*' Captain  Wildrake,"  said  Albert,  "we  have  no  objection  —  I  mean,  my 
friend  and  I  —  to  be  communicative  on  proper  occasions ;  but  you,  sir,  who 
into  old  a  sufferer,  must  needs  know,  that  at  such  casual  meetings  as  tliis, 
Bra  do  not  mention  their  names  unless  they  are  specially  wanted.  It  is  a 
p«nt  of  conscience,  air,  to  be  able  to  say,  if  your  principal,  Captain  Eve- 
ned or  Colonel  Everard,  if  he  be  a  Colonel,  should  examine  you  upon  oath, 
I  did  not  know  who  the  persons  were  whom  I  heard  drink  such  and  such 
towts." 

"Faith,  I  have  a  better  way  of  it,  worthy  sir,"  answered  Wildrake ;  "I 
Btrercan,  for  the  life  of  me,  remember  that  there  were  any  such  and  such 
towta  drunk  at  all.     It's  a  strange  gift  of  forgetfulness  I  have." 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  the  younger  Lee;  **  but  we,  who  have  unhappily 
Bore  tenacious  memories,  would  willingly  abide  by  the  more  general  rule." 
I  "Oh,  sir,"  answered  Wildrake,  **with  all  my  heart.     I  intrude  on  no 

I  loan's  confidence,  d — n  me  —  and  I  only  spoke  for  civility's  sake,  having 
^«  purpose  of  drinking  your  health  in  a  good  fashion."  —  (Then  he  broke 
forth  into  melody)  — 


'**Then  let  the  health  ko  round,  a-roaod,  a-roaud,  a-round, 
Then  let  the  healUi  ro  n*und; 
Fur  thuugh  your  Kt4ickiu9  be  of  silk. 

YiHjr  kiiee  mimII  kiM  the  tntiund.  B-^roand,  a-fcriHind,  a-p^and, 
Yuur  knee  vhali  km  the  gruuud."* 

"Urge  iCno  farther,"  said  Sir  Henry,  addressing  his  son  ;  "  Master  Wild- 
'ike  is  one  of  the  old  school  —  one  of  the  tantivy  boys ;  and  we  must  bear 
*  little,  for  if  they  drink  hard  they  fought  well.  I  will  never  forget  how  a 
P^rtTcame  up  and  rescued  us  clerks  of  Oxford,  as  they  called  the  regiment 
^belonged  to,  out  of  a  cursed  embroglio  during  the  attack  on  Brentford.  I 
^H  joQ  we  were  enclosed  With  the  cockneys'  pikes  both  front  and  rear,  and 
^e  should  have  come  off  but  ill  had  not  Lunford's  light-horse,  the  babe- 
^ters,  as  they  called  them,  charged  up  to  the  pike's  point,  and  brought 
01  off." 

"I  am  glad  you  thought  on  that,  Sir  Ilcnry,"  said  Wildrake;  ''and  do 
jou  remember  what  the  officer  of  Lunsford's  said  ?" 
**  I  think  I  do,"  said  Sir  Henry,  smiling. 

"Well,  then,  did  not  he  call  out,  when  the  women  were  coming  down, 
Bowling  like  sirens  as  they  were  —  *  Uave  none  of  you  a  plump  child  that 
Joo  could  give  us  to  break  our  fast  upon  ?' " 

"Truth  Itself  I"  said  theknigbt;  **  and  a  great  fat  woman  %te^i^^  ^ot* 
Vard  wjtb  a  babr,  and  offered  it  to  the  supposed  cannibal." 
AH  miibe  tabk,  Master  Kemeguy  excepted,  who  Memed  to  V2^&x^  ^b»5^ 

p2 
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good  food  of  any  kind  required  no  apology,  held  ap  their  hands  in  tokan 
of  amazement. 

"Ay,"  said  Wildrake,  "the a^hem! — I  crave  the  lady's  pardon 

again,  from  tip  of  top-knot  to  hem  of  farthingale  —  hut  the  cursed  creature 
proved  to  be  a  parish  nurse,  who  had  been  paid  for  the  child  half  a  year  in 
advance.  Gad,  I  took  the  babe  out  of  the  bitch-wolf's  hand ;  and  I  have 
contrived,  though  Qod  knows  I  have  lived  in  a  skeldering  sort  of  way  my- 
self, to  breed  up  bold  Breakfast,  as  I  call  him,  ever  since.  It  was  paying 
dear  for  a  jest,  though." 

**Sir,  I  honour  you  for  your  humanitv,"  said  the  old  knight — "Sir,  I 
thank  yon  for  your  courage — Sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,"  said  the  good 
knight,  his  eyes  watering  almost  to  overflowing.  "  So  you  were  the  wild 
oflic<?r  who  cut  us  out  of  the  toils ;  Oh,  sir,  hi^  you  but  stopped  whon  I 
called  on  you,  and  allowed  us  to  clear  the  streets  of  Brentford  with  onr 
musketeers,  we  would  have  been  at  London  Stone  that  day  I  But  your  good 
will  was  the  same." 

"  Ay,  truly  was  it,"  said  Wildrake,  who  now  sat  triumphant  and  glorioot 
in  his  easy-chair ;  "  and  here  is  to  all  the  brave  hearts,  sir,  that  fought  and 
fell  in  that  same  storm  of  Brentford.  We  drove  all  before  us  like  chaff,  till 
the  shops,  where  they  sold  strong  waters,  and  other  temptations,  bniagfal 
us  up.  Qad,  sir,  we,  tlie  babe-caters,  hod  too  many  acquaintances  in  Brent- 
ford, and  our  stout  Prince  Rupert  was  ever  better  at  making  way  than  draw- 
ing off.  Qad,  sir,  for  my  own  poor  share,  I  did  but  go  into  the  house  of  a 
poor  widow  lady,  who  maintained  a  charge  of  daughters,  and  whom  I  had 
known  of  old,  to  get  my  horse  fed,  a  morsel  of  meat,  and  so  forth,  when 
these  cockney-pikes  of  the  artillery  eround,  as  you  very  well  call  them, 
rallied,  and  came  in  with  their  armed  heads,  as  boldly  as  so  many  Cotswold 
rams.  I  sprang  down  stairs,  got  to  my  horse,  —  but,  egad,  I  fancy  all  my 
troop  had  widows  and  orphan  maidens  to  comfort  as  well  as  I,  for  only  five 
of  us  got  together.  We  cut  our  way  through  successfully ;  and  Gad,  gen- 
tlemen, I  carried  my  little  Breakfast  on  the  pommel  before  me ;  and  tbero 
was  such  a  hollowing  and  screeching,  as  if  the  whole  town  thought  I  wM 
to  kill,  roast,  and  eat  the  poor  child,  so  soon  as  I  got  to  quarters.  Bot 
devil  a  cockney  charged  up  to  my  bonny  bay,  poor  lass,  to  rescue  littla 
cake-bread ;  they  only  cried  haro,  and  out  upon  me." 

"  Alas,  alas !"  said  the  knight,  "  we  made  ourselves  seem  worse  than  w« 
were ;  and  we  were  too  bad  to  deserve  God's  blessing  even  in  a  good  causa. 
But  it  is  needless  to  look  back  ;  we  did  not  deserve  victories  when  God  gave 
them,  for  we  never  improved  them  like  good  soldiers,  or  like  Christian  men ; 
and  so  we  gave  these  canting  scoundrels  the  advantage  of  us,  for  ibeT 
assumed,  out  of  mere  Jiypocrisy,  the  discipline  and  orderly  behaviour  which 
we,  who  drew  our  swords  in  a  better  cause,  ought  to  have  practised  oo^of 
true  principle.  But  here  is  my  hand,  Captain.  I  have  often  wished  to  see 
the  honest  fellow  who  charged  up  so  smartly  in  our  behalf,  and  I  reverence 
you  for  the  care  you  took  of  the  poor  child.  I  am  glad  this  dilapidated 
place  has  still  some  hospitality  to  offer  you,  although  we  cannot  treat  yon 
to  roasted  babes  or  stewed  sucklings  —  eh,  Captain?" 

"  Troth,  Sir  Henry,  the  scandal  was  sore  afrainst  us  on  that  score.  I 
remember  Lac;^,  who  was  an  old  play-actor,  and  a  lieutenant  in  ours,  made 
drollery  on  it  in  a  play  which  was  sometimes  acted  at  Oxford,  when  onr 
hearts  were  something  up,  called,  I  think,  the  Old  Troop."* 

So  saying,  and  feeling  more  familiar  as  his  merits  were  known,  he  hitched 

*  The  torrnm  preredinir  the  civil  wmn,  wh)ch  iintat«!d  thr  pahlie  miml.  nmlered  the  ptmeet  mmA  BoM 
ruunreralMl  rMtwIuMids  current  noHmc  the  pvuple.  When  ChMilen  I.  •pimininl  Sir  TIkniim  LMmibnt  l«llM 
■itiiuiion  nf  LttrU  Ueutcimni  of  the  Tuwer,  iho  relebniletl  John  UUbum  titkee  to  hiiUMlf  the  iwidtt  ef 


excitmtcthe  pnbhc  hntreU  wfainvt  ihi*  ofllncr  ami  l^irj  Oiclqr,  im  pitih^u  hmTuew  iif  tlie  inuei , 

tftsacnpUiHi,  fruiii  whom  rhe  |ie<>plff  wrre  Ut  extwrt  uiit\\m«  but  hUMftlt>h«f«J  und  iiiii«*acre.    Of  Sir 

Latis/nrJ.  m  imrtirulHr.  it  w$u  repiirtri)  that  hi»  htvunntc  Uwid  ^kmWw  tbsvVv  ^^  r>\\V\t*tk\  mwI  b«  war  iMMi 
Ukm  mo  ugm  m  Ibm  mat  o(  cullinc  a  rhiUl  into  vleaWt  mw\  \m«\Vu«  vV^i^m.  TXxa  CKAh<«M\  \rMl  %\  v^^tlMkVl 
JfnUoliB  iOOf  box,  Uit wuam  oriuomy  pawwd ha icwMiMh wad \to» cwtotoaaniMMtf ■!>» ^<ii%Mb« 
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his  chair  np  against  that  of  the  Scottish  lad,  who  was  seated  next  him,  and 
who,  in  shifting  his  place,  was  awkward  enough  to  disturh,  in  his  turn, 
Alice  Lee,  who  sate  opposite,  and,  a  little  offended,  or  at  least  embarrassed, 
drew  her  chair  away  trom  the  table. 

*'  I  cmTe  pardon,"  said  the  honourable  Master  Kemeguy ;  "  but,  sir."  to 
Master  Wilarake,  **  ye  hae  e'en  garr'd  me  hurt  the  youne  lady's  shank." 

**  I  crave  your  pardon,  sir,  and  much  more  that  of  the  fair  lady,  as  is 
leasonable ;  though,  rat  me,  sir,  if  it  was  I  set  your  chair  a-trundling  in 
that  way.  Zooks,  sir,  I  have  brought  with  me  no  plague,  nor  pestilence, 
Dor  other  infectious  disorder,  that  ye  should  have  started  away  as  if  I  had 
been  a  leper,  and  discomposed  the  lady,  which  I  would  have  prevented 
viih  my  life,  sir.  Sir,  if  ;^e  be  northern  born,  as  your  tongue  bespeaks, 
egad,  it  was  I  ran  the  risk  in  drawing  near  you  ;  so  there  was  small  reason 
fcr  you  to  bolt." 

"Master  Wildrake,"  said  Albert,  interferine,  *'  this  young  gentleman  is  a 
stranger  as  well  as  you,  under  protection  of  Sir  Henry's  hospitality,  and 
iteaDnot  be  agreeable  for  my  father  to  see  disputes  arise  among  his  guests, 
loo  may  mistake  the  young  gentleman's  quality  from  his  present  appear- 
ance^ this  is  the  Honourable  Master  Louis  Kemeguy,  sir,  son  of  my  Lord 
KillRtewtrs  of  Kincardineshire,  one  who  has  fought  for  the  King,  young  as 
keii." 
"No dispute  shall  rise  through  me,  sir  —  none  through  me,"  said  Wild- 

The  post  who  came  from  Corentry, 
Ridinf?  in  •  red  rocket. 
Did  tNltnin  tell  how  Laiwford  fell, 
A  cktWi  kand  in  hia  pocket" 
Mtiy  iHoMooe  to  this  report,  as  well  as  to  the  credolitj  of  those  who  belieTed  it,  mar  he  foond  in  the 
■tiret  lad  lampooas  of  the  time,  although,  taya  Dr.  Grejr,  Lunafunl  was  a  man  of  great  sobriety,  ladastry.aiMl 
*«>|e.  Boiler  aays,  that  the  preachers 

"  Made  children  with  their  lires  to  ran  for't. 
As  l«d  as  Bloodybones  or  Luosfunl.'* 
,  ^  thii  extraordinanr  report  is  chiefly  insisted  apon  in  a  oomAdy  called  the  Old  Troflf ,  written  by  John 
y^ths  eosHHlian.    The  soeoe  is  laid  dunmr  tlieciril  wars  of  EncUnd,  snd  the  persons  of  the  drama  are 
»*Qr  tbape  who  were  in  arms  for  the  King.    They  are  represented  as  plundering  the  ot>antrr  without  mercy, 
^*|^  Lacy  miaht  drew  fnim  the  life,  hariur.  in  Art,  hefrun  hw  career  as  a  lieutenant  of  canury.  in  the  service 
*[  Chiriei  I.    The  troopers  find  the  peasants  loth  lo  surrender  to  them  their  provisions,  on  which,  in  order 
?^n^l  them,  they  pretend  to  be  in  earnest  in  the  purpise  of  ealmf  the  children.    A  scene  of  coarM  bat 
*^auroas  CDoiedy  ■  then  mtrnAMsed.  which  Dean  8wiA  had  not.  perliapa,  fhrxotten.  when  he  recommended 
■"Cntiar  of  tne  t^hikJren  of  the  poor  ss  s  mode  of  relievinf  the  distresjies  of  their  parents. 
'ImOnamt,    Second  roe.  und  I'll  make  them  bring  out  all  thejr  have.  I  warrant  yon.    Do  bat  talk  as  if 
vvMad  local  chiUlren.-«Why.  look  yoa.  good  woman,  we  do  believe  you  are  poor, so  we'll  make  a  shift 
*<(knarold  di^t— you  have  children  in  ttie  town! 
'  IfsBMs.    Whv  do  you  ssk.  sir  T 

"Lum^mamt.    Only  hare  two  or  three  to  sapper.    Flea-flint,  yoa  have  the  best  way  of  cookinr  children. 
*Fkn-/bmL    I  can  powder  them  to  make  you  taste  your  liqoor.    I  am  never  without  a  dried  child's  loufue 

"Womm.    O!  bless  me! 

'  Fhrn-jlni  Mine's  hut  the  ordinary  wsy ;  but  Foordfann  is  the  man ;  he  makes  you  the  niTouriest  pie  of 
IcHiid  rOMklma  tlmT  was  ever  eat. 

"UnOemmi  A  piaffoei  sll  the  world  cannot  cook  a  child  like  Mr.  Raggou,  [a  French  cook  or  nieaman 
>i(hetruop.sDd*hebatlbooof  the  piece] 

*  BmitKm.  Beinir,  roe  tink  an ;  for  vst  was  me  bred  in  the  Kinc  of  Mneul's  kitchen  ?  dere  we  kill  twenty 
■kikiof  edby.  Take  Vfinone  sliild  hybnih  his  Two  heels, and  put  his  head  heiwern  your  two  knees,  and  tjike 
}¥u  knife  and  slice  oif  all  buftiirks.— so  fashion ;  begar  that  makea  de  best  Srots  colloti  in  de  world,  y 

"  Lmiewant.  Ah.  he  makes  the  best  pottage  of  a  child's  head  and  feet,  however;  but  you  must  boil  it 
%Kk  l«n«.— W'oniaB.  you  mvaX  get  bacon. 

"  Woman.    O  Lad— yea,  sir ! 

^  JFhr^     And  then  ii  mu»i  be  very  ynnng. 

^IjtnUrwad.  Ye*.  jv»~^n}iA  woman,  it  most  be  a  fine  sqaab  child,  of  half  a  year  old— a  man  child,  dost 
War  r- TV  CM  TVeop.  Act  III. 

After  a  g(ii«l  deal  mora  t<»  this  purpoM,  the  nllagera  determine  to  carry  forth  their  sheep,  pnalrry,4u;..to 
«*•  thrir  rhiiilren  In  (he  meantime,  the  Cavaliers  are  in  some  danger  of  heme  rnieti-bit,  as  they  then  called 
it;  that  N,caa8lit  in  their  own  snsre.    A  woman  entera,  who  announce^  herself  thus : — 

**  Wtmmm.    By  your  leave,  your  good  worships.  I  have  made  hold  to  bring  you  in  some  proviaioas. 

*  iF'errf     PnirisKMis  7  where,  where  m  > hn  pruvisioQ  T 

**  WmmKm.    Hare,  if  it  ple:iae  yoa.  I  hare  brouglit  yon  a  cnnple  of  fine  fleshy  children. 
**  Csreari.    ^'mt  ever  socb  a  horrid  woman  1  what  shidi  we  do  T 

*  WsBMs.  Truly,  gentleoieo.  they  are  fine  sqnab  children ;  shall  I  tarn  them  np  T— they  have  tha  bnveil 
kawB  and  bnttocka 

No.  no :  but  woman,  art  thou  not  troubled  to  |Hirt  with  thy  children  f 
lea.  sir.  they  are  none  ff  mine,  •■hey  are  only  narae  children. 
_.    Whet  a  besat  is  this— whose  chihiren  are  tliey  f 
A  laandrrsa  that  owes  me  for  a  year's  nursing;  I  hope  they'll  prove  exoeWenl  iMal  \  VYiA^  «c% 


Aha,  hat!  bat  begar  wa  narer  eat  no  twin  shild,  the  law  forbid  thai  "—Ibidem. 
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rake;  "your  exposition  Bufficeth,  sir.  —  Master  Loais  Gimigo,  §on  of  my 
Lord  Kilsteer,  in  Qringardensbire,  I  am  jour  humble  slave,  sir,  and  drinc 
your  health,  in  token  that  I  honour  you,  and  all  true  Scots  who  draw  their 
Andrew  Fcrraras-on  the  right  side,  sir." 

*'  I'se  beholden  to  you,  and  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  jrounj;  man,  with 
some  haughtiness  of  manner,  which  hardly  corresponded  with  his  rusticity; 
**  and  I  WU88  jout  health  in  a  ceevil  way." 

Most  judicious  persons  would  have  here  dropped  the  conversation ;  but  it 
was  one  of  Wildrake's  marked  peculiarities,  that  he  could  never  let  matters 
stand  when  they  were  well.  lie  continued  to  plague  the  sh^,  proud,  and 
awkward  lad  with  his  observations.  "You  speak  your  national  dialect 
pretty  strongly.  Master  Gimigo,"  said  he,  '*but  I  think  not  quite  the 
language  of  the  gallants  that  I  have  known  among  the  Scottish  cavaliers^ 
I  knew,  for  example,  some  of  the  Gordons,  and  others  of  good  repute,  who 
always  put  any*  tor  wh,  asJacU  for  wJiat.fan  for  when^  and  the  like." 

Albert  Lee  here  interposed,  and  said  that  the  provinces  of  Scotland,  like 
those  of  England,  had  their  different  modes  of  pronunciation. 

"  You  are  very  right,  sir,"  said  Wildrake.  "  I  reckon  myself,  now,  a 
pretty  good  speaker  of  their  cursed  jargon  — no  offence,  young  gentleman; 
and  yet,  when  I  took  a  turn  with  some  of  Montrose's  folk,  iu  the  South 
Iliolands,  as  they  call  their  beastly  wildiernesses,  (no  offence  again.)  I  chanced 
to  be  by  myself,  and  to  lose  my  way,  when  I  said  to  a  shepherd-fellow, 
making  my  mouth  as  wide,  and  my  voice  as  broad  as  I  could,  tckore  am  I 
ganging  till?  —  confound  me  if  the  fellow  could  answer  me,  unless,  indeed, 
he  was  sulky,  as  the  bumpkins  will  be  now  and  then  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  sword." 

This  was  familiarly  spoken,  and  though  partly  addressed  to  Albert,  ww 
still  more  directed  to  his  immediate  neighnour,  the  young  Scotsman,  who 
seemed,  from  bashfulness,  or  some  other  reason,  rather  shy  of  his  intimacy. 
To  one  or  two  personal  touches  from  Wildrake's  elbow,  administered  during  _ 
his  last  spee(!h,  by  way  of  a  practical  appeal  to  him  in  particular,  he  only 
answered,  *'  Misunderstandings  were  to  be  expected  when  men  converse  in 
national  deealects." 

Wildrake,  now  considerably  drunker  than  he  ought  to  have  been  in  civil 
company,  caught  up  the  phrase  and  repeated  it :  —  **  Misunderstanding,  sir 
—  Misunderstanding,  sir?  —  I  do  not  know  how  I  am  to  construe  that,  sir; 
but  to  judge  from  tlie  information  of  these  scratches  on  your  honourable 
visnomy,  I  should  augur  that  you  had  been  of  late  at  misunderstanding 
with  the  c.it,  sir." 

**  You  are  mistaken,  then,  friend,  for  it  was  with  the  dowg,"  answered 
the  Scotsman,  dryly,  and  cast  a  look  towards  Albert 

**  We  had  some  trouble  with  the  watch-dogs  in  entering  so  late  in  the 
evening,"  said  Albert,  in  explanation,  *'  and  this  youth  had  a  fall  among 
some  rubbish,  by  which  he  came  by  these  scratches." 

"  And  now,  dear  Sir  Henry,"  said  Dr.  Ilochecliffe,  "  allow  us  to  remind 
you  of  your  gout,  and  our  long  journey.  I  do  it  the  rather  that  my  piod 
friend  your  son  has  been,  during  the  whole  time  of  sunper,  putting  questioni 
to  me  aside,  which  had  much  better  be  reserved  till  to-morrow  —  May  wf 
therefore  ask  permission  to  retire  to  our  night's  rest?" 

**  These  private  committees  in  a  merry  meeting,"  said  Wildrake,  "  are  t 
solecism  in  breeding.  They  always  put  me  in  mind  of  the  cursed  com* 
miUees  at  Westminster.  —  But  shall  we  roost  before  we  rouse  the  night-owl 
with  a  catch  ?" 

"  Aha,  canst  thou  quote  Shakspeare  ?"  said  Sir  Henry,  pleased  at  dit- 

covering  a  new  good  quality  in  his  acquaintance,  whose  military  serviocf 

were  otherwise  but  just  able  to  counterbalance  the  intrusive  freedom  of  hii 

ooD venation.     "In  the  name  of  metry  \V\\\"  \v^  ^icmXSivw^^, — "'vKom  I 

never  SAW,  though  I  have  seen  many  o{  b\&  coinxa.d&a,«%  li}\«3\k>>&ftm\iLVQ.^ 
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indio  on,  —  we  will  have  a  single  catch,  and  one  rouse  about,  and  then  to 
bed." 

After  the  usual  discussion  about  the  choice  of  the  song,  and  the  parts 
irfaicb  each  was  to  bear,  they  united  their  yoices  in  trolling  a  loyal  glee, 
which  was  popular  among  the  party  at  the  time,  and  in  fact  believed  to  be 
eomposed  by  no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Rochecliffe  himself. 

OLEE  FOR  KINa  CHARLEa 

Brinr  th*  bowl  which  jroa  boast,  Thoosh  h«  waodera  thnmgh  daoftn^ 

Fill  it  ap  to  the  brim ;  Utuud«d,  anknown, 

Tm  to  hiiD  we  love  iiN««t,  Depeudent  no  etnuxera. 

And  to  all  who  \awm  him.  Ectrenirod  from  bia  own : 

Brave  gallants,  stand  ap,  Tfaouffh  ^is  aiider  oar  breath. 

And  araant.  ye  base  carleal  Amidst  forfeits  and  penis, 

Were  there  death  m  the  cup.  Here's  to  honour  and  faith, 

Uerals  a  health  to  King  Charies!  And  a  health  to  King  Charlesl 

Let  such  honoars  abonnd 

As  the  time  can  aflbrd. 
The  knee  on  thr  Knmnd, 

And  the  hand  on  the  sword: 
But  the  time  shall  come  mood. 

When,  'mal  Lorda,  Dukes,  and  Earli, 
The  loud  trumpets  shall  sound 

Here's  a  health  to  King  Charles  I 

After  this  display  of  loyalW,  and  a  final  libation,  the  party  took  leave 
of  each  other  for  the  night.  Sir  Henry  offered  his  old  acquaintance  Wild- 
nke  a  bed  for  the  evening,  who  weighed  the  matter  somewhat  in  this 
bshion:  "Why,  to  speak  truth,  my  patron  wiU  expect  me  at  the  borough 
—but  then  he  is  used  to  my  staying  out  of  doors  a-nights.  Then  there's 
the  Devil,  that  they  say  haunts  Woodstock ;  but  with  tne  blessing  of  this 
merend  Doctor,  I  defy  him  and  all  his  works — I  saw  him  not  when  I  slept 
Wre  twice  before,  and  I  am  sure  if  he  was  absent  then,  he  has  not  come 
bick  with  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  his  familv.  So  I  accept  your  courtesy.  Sir 
HeDrj,  and  I  thank  you,  as  a  cavalier  of  Lunsford  should  thank  one  of  the 
fightinjg  clerks  of  Oxon.  God  bless  the  King !  I  care  not  who  bears  it,  and 
owfasion  to  Noll  and  his  red  nose  I"  Off  he  went  accordingly  with  a  bottle- 
>*tgger,  puided  by  Joceline,  to  whom  Albert,  in  the  meantime,  had  whis- 
pered, to  be  sure  to  quarter  him  far  enough  from  the  rest  of  the  family. 

loQDg  Lee  then  saluted  bis  sister,  and,  with  the  formality  of  those  times, 
liked  and  received  his  father's  blessing  with  an  affectionate  embrace.  His 
P^ge  seemed  desirous  to  imitate  one  part  of  bis  example,  but  was  repelled 
DJ  Alice,  who  only  replied  to  his  offered  salute  with  a  curtsy.  He  next 
Mved  his  head  in  an  awkward  fashion  to  her  father,  who  wished  him  a 
ff^  night  "  I  am  glad  to  see,  young  man,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have 
^  least  learned  the  reverence  due  to  age.  It  should  always  be  paid,  sir ; 
^use  in  doing  so  you  render  that  honour  to  others  which'  you  will  expect 
JOttttelf  to  receive  when  you  approach  the  close  of  your  life.    More  will  I 

Swith  you  at  leisure,  on  your  duties  as  a  page,  which  office  in  former 
used  to  be  the  very  school  of  chivalry;  whereas  of  late,  by  the  dis- 
j  times,  it  has  become  little  better  than  a  school  of  wild  and  dis- 

<^emi  license ;  which  made  rare  Ben  Jonson  exclaim'' 

"Naj,  father,"  said  Albert,  interposing,  "you  must  consider  this  day's 
^goe,  and  the  poor  lad  is  almost  asleep  on  his  legs  —  to-morrow  he  will 
"*^n  with  more  profit  to  your  kind  admonitions.  —  And  you,  Louis,  re- 
Ijieinber  at  least  one  part  of  your  duty — take  the  candles  and  light  us — here 
«oceline  comes  to  snow  us  the  way.  Once  more,  good  night,  good  Dr. 
^hecliffe— good  night,  all." 
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C|(i]ittt  t||t  €intBti{-/trst. 

Oroam.    Rail,  nobl*  priaMl 
JfiiV  JEkter^  Thuka,  nnbla  pMr; 

The  cbeapest  of  in  ii  a  gnmX  tuo  dear. 

Riauun. 

Albert  and  his  page  were  ushered  by  Joecline  to  what  was  called  the 
Spanish  Chamber,  a  hujge  old  scrambling  bedroom,  rather  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  but  furnishea  with  a  large  standing-bed  for  the  master,  and  a 
truekic-bod  for  the  domestic,  as  was  common  at  a  much  later  period  in  old 
English  houses,  where  the  gfintleman  often  required  the  assistance  of  a 
groom  of  the  chambers  to  help  him  to  bed,  if  the  hospitality  had  been 
exuberant.  The  walls  were  covered  with  hangings  of  cordovan  leather, 
stamped  with  gold,  and  representing  tights  between  the  Spaniards  and 
Moriscoes,  bull-feasts,  and  other  sports  peculiar  to  the  Peninsula,  from 
which  it  took  its  name  of  the  Spanish  Chamber.  These  hanging  were  in 
some  places  entirely  torn  down,  in  others  defaced  and  hanging  in  tatters. 
But  Albert  stopped  not  to  make  observations,  anxious,  it  seemed,  to  get 
Joceline  out  or  the  room ;  which  he  achieved  by  hastily  answering  hit 
offers  of  fresh  fuel,  and  more  liquor,  in  the  negative,  and  returning,  with 
equal  conciseness,  the  undcr-keeper's  good  wishes  for  the  evening.  He  at 
length  retired,  somewhat  unwillingly,  and  as  if  he  thou|»ht  that  his  young 
master  might  have  bestowed  a  few  more  words  upon  a  faithful  old  retainer 
after  so  long  absence. 

Joliffb  was  no  sooner  gone,  than,  before  a  single  word  was  spoken  between 
Albert  Lee  and  his  page,  the  former  hastened  to  the  door,  examined  lock, 
latch,  and  bolt,  and  made  them  fast,  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention. 
HeVsuperadded  to  these  precautions  that  of  a  long  screw-bolt,  which  he 
brought  out  of  bis  pocket,  and  which  ho  screwed  on  to  the  staple  in  sach  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  withdraw  it,  or  open  the  door,  nnlesi 
by  breaking  it  down.  The  paze  held  a  light  to  him  auring  the  operation, 
which  his  master  went  througn  with  much  exactness  and  dexterity.  Bat 
when  Albert,  arose  from  his  knee,  on  which  he  had  rested  during  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  task,  the  manner  of  the  companions  was  on  the  sudden 
entirely  changed  towards  each  other.  The  honourable  Master  Kemeguy, 
from  a  cubbish  lout  of  a  raw  Scotsman,  seemed  to  have  acquired  at  once 
all  the  grace  and  ease  of  motion  and  manner,  which  could  be  given  by  an 
acquaintance  of  the  earliest  and  most  familiar  kind  with  the  best  company 
of  the  time. 

He  gave  the  light  he  held  to  Albert,  with  the  easy  indifference  of  a  superior, 
who  rather  graces  than  troubles  his  dependent  by  giving  him  some  slight 
service  to  perform.  Albert,  with  the  greatest  appearance  of  deference, 
assumed  in  bis  turn  the  character  of  torch-bearer,  and  lighted  his  paee 
across  the  chamber,  without  turning  his  back  upon  him  as  ho  did  so.  He 
then  set  the  light  on  the  table  by  the  bedside,  and  approaching  the  young 
man  with  deep  reverence,  received  from  him  the  soiled  green  jacket,  witn 
the  same  profound  respect  as  if  he  had  been  a  first  lord  of  the  bedchamber, 
or  other  officer  of  the  household  of  the  highest  distinction,  disrobing  hie 
Sovereign  of  the  Mantle  of  the  Garter.  The  person  to  whom  this  ceremony 
was  adaresscd  endured  it  for  a  minute  or  two  with  profound  gravity,  and 
then  bursting  out  a-laughing,  exclaimed  to  Albert,  **  What  a  devil  means  all 
this  formality?  —  thou  complimentest  with  these  miserable  rags  as  if  they 
were  silks  and  sables,  and  with  poor  Louis  Kerncguy  as  if  he  were  the  King 
of  Great  Bntainr 
*' And  if  your  Mi^'esty'e  commanda,  and  tViQ  c\tCkViinaVaxi^^%^i>^<^>asni^^^iii% 
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Dade  me  for  a  momeDt  seem  to  forget  that  you  are  my  sovereign,  surely  I 
may  be  permitte*!  to  render  my  homage  as  such  while  you  are  in  your  own 
royal  palace  of  Woodstock  V 

"Truly,*'  replied  the  dinguiscd  Monarch,  "the  sovereign  and  the  palace 
ire  not  ill  uuitched  ;  —  these  tattered  hangings  and  my  ragged  jerkin  suit 
»ch  other  admirably.  —  This  Woodstock ! — this  the  bower  where  the  royal 
Norman  revelled  with  the  fair  Rosamond  Clifford !  —  ^^J;  it  is  a  place  of 
issignadon  for  owls  I"  Then,  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  with  his 
natural  courtesy,  he  added,  as  if  fearing  he  mi^ht  have  hurt  Albert's  feel- 
ings—  "  But  the  more  obscure  and  retired,  it  is  the  fitter  for  our  purpose, 
Lee ;  and  if  it  does  seem  to  be  a  roost  for  owls»  as  there  is  no  denying,  why 
we  know  it  has  nevertheless  brought  up  eagles." 

He  threw  himself  as  he  spoke  upon  a  chair,  and  indolently,  but  grace- 
fblly,  received  the  kind  offices  of  Albert,  who  undid  the  coarse  buttonings 
of  the  leathern  gamashes  which  defended  his  legs,  and  spoke  to  him  the 
wbiUt:  —  "What  a  fine  specimen  of  the  olden  time  is  your  father,  Sir 
.  Henry!  It  is  strange  I  should  not  have  seen  him  before;  —  but  I  heard 
mj  father  often  speak  of  him  as  being  among  the  flower  of  our  real  old 
English  gentry,  dj  the  mode  in  which  he  began  to  school  me,  I  can  guess 
jouhad  a  tight  taskmaster  of  him,  Albert  —  I  warrant  you  never  wore  hat 
iQ  bis  presence,  eh  7" 

"  I  never  cocked  it  at  least  in  his  presence,  please  your  Majesty,  as  I  have 
Ken  some  youngsters  do,"  answered  Albert;  "  indeed  if  I  had,  it  must  have 
been  a  stout  beaver  to  have  saved  me  from  a  broken  head." 

"Oh,  I  doubt  it  not,"  replied  the  king ;  "  a  fine  old  gentleman — but  with 

tbtt,  methinks,  in  his  countenance,  that  assures  you  he  would  not  hate  the 

ehild  in  sparing  the  rod.  —  Hark  ye,  Albert  —  Suppose  the  same  glorious 

Rejtoration  come  round — which,  if  drinking  to  its  arrival  can  hasten  it, 

tboald  not  be  far  distant, — for  in  that  particular  our  adherents  never  neglect 

tbeir  daty,  suppose  it  come,  therefore,  and  that  thy  father,  as  must  bo  of 

cottree,  becomes  an  £arl  and  one  of  the  Privy  Council,  oddsfish,  man,  I 

■bill  be  as  much  afraid  of  him  as  ever  was  mv  grandfather  Henri  Quatre 

of  old  Sully.  —  Imagine  there  were  such  a  trinket  now  about  the  Court  as 

tile  Fair  Biosamond,  or  La  Belle  Gabrielle,  what  a  work  there  would  be  of 

pa^,  and  grooms  of  the  chamber,  to  get  the  pretty  rogue  clandestinely 

■fauffled  out  by  the  backstairs,  like  a  prohibited  commodity,  when  the  step 

of  the  Earl  of  Woodstock  was  lieard  in  the  antechamber  I" 

"I  am  glad  to  see  your  Majesty  so  merry  afler  your  fatiguing  journey." 

"  The  fatigue  was  nothing,  man,"  said  Charles ;  "  a  kind  welcome  and  a 

good  meal  made  amends  for  all  that.     But  they  must  have  suspected  thee 

of  bringing  a  wolf  from  the  braes  of  Badenoch  along  with  you,  instead  of 

I  two-legged  being,  with  no  more  than  the  usual  allowance  of  mortal  stowage 

for  provisions.     I  was  really  ashamed  of  my  appetite ;  but  thou  knowest  I 

bad  eat  nothing  for  twenty-four  hours,  save  the  raw  egg  you  stole  for  me 

from  the  old  woman's  hen-roost  —  I  tell  thee,  I  blushea  to  show  myself  so 

ravenous  before  that  high-bred  and  respectable  old  gentleman  your  father, 

lodthe  very  pretty  girl  your  sister  —  or  cousin,  is  she?" 

"  She  is  my  sister,"  said  Albert  Lee,  dryly,  and  added,  in  the  same 
breath,  '*  Tour  Maiesty's  appetite  suited  well  enough  with  the  character  of 
a  raw  northern  lad.  —  Would  your  Majesty  now  please  to  retire  to  rest?" 

"  Not  for  a  minute  or  two,'  said  the  King,  retaining  his  seat.  "  Why, 
man,  I  have  scarce  had  my  tongue  unchained  to-day  ;  and  to  talk  with  that 
northern  twang,  and  besides,  the  fatigue  of  being  obliged  to  speak  every 
word  in  character,  —  Gad,  it's  like  walking  as  the  galley-slaves  do  on  the 
Continent,  with  a  twenty-four  pound  shot  chained  to  their  legs  —  they  may 
drag  it  along,  but  they  cannot  move  with  comfort.  And,  by  iVvQ  ns^^,  \>\q>\ 
in  slack  in  jp^fmg  me  my  weJl-deBerved  tribute  of  compWrnenl  oti  uiy  ^^v)i&* 
uMting,  —  Did  J  not  play  LouU  Kerneguj  aa  round  aa  a  iin^V' 
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"  If  your  Majesty  asks  my  serious  opinion,  perhaps  I  may  be  forgiven  if 
I  say  your  dialect  was  somewhat  too  coarse  for  a  Scottish  youth  of  high  birth, 
and  your  behaviour  perhaps  a  little  too  churlish.  I  thought  too  —  though 
I  protend  not  to  be  skilful  —  that  some  of  your  Scottish  sounded  as  if  it 
were  not  genuine." 

"Not  genuine?  —  there  is  no  pleasine  thee,  Albert.  —  Why,  who  should 
speak  genuine  Scottish  but  myself? — Was  I  not  their  King  for  a  matter  of 
ten  months  ?  and  if  I  did  not  get  knowledge  of  their  language,  I  wonder 
what  clso  I  eot  by  it.  Did  not  east  country,  and  south  country,  and  west 
country,  and  Highlands,  caw,  croak,  and  shriek  about  me,  as  the  deep 
guttural,  the  bro^  drawl,  and  the  high  sharp  yelp  predominated  by  tamsr 
—  Oddnfish,  man,  have  I  not  been  speeched  at  by  their  orators,  addressed 
by  their  senators,  rebuked  by  their  kirkmen  ?  Have  I  not  sate  on  the  cutty- 
stool,  mon,  [again  assuming  the  northern  dialect,]  and  thought  it  grace  of 
worthy  Mas  John  Gillespie,  that  I  was  permitted  to  do  penance  in  my  own 
privy  chamber,  instead  of  the  face  of  the  congregation  ?  and  wilt  thou  tell 
me,  af\er  all,  that  I  cannot  speak  Scotch  enough  to  baffle  an  Ozon  Knight 
and  his  family  ?" 

**  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  — I  begun  by  saying  I  was  no  judge  of  the 
Scottish  language. 

**  Pshaw  —  it  is  mere  envy;  just  so  you  said  at  Norton's,  that  I  was  too 
courteous  and  civil  for  a  young  page  —  now  you  think  me  too  rude." 

"  And  there  is  a^medium,  if  one  could  find  it,"  said  Albert,  defending  his 
opinion  in  the  same  tone  in  which  the  King  attacked  him  ;  *'  so  this  morn- 
ing, when  you  were  in  the  woman's  dress,  you  raised  your  petticoats  rather 
unbecomingly  high,  as  you  waded  through  the  first  little  stream ;  and  when 
I  told  you  of  it,  to  mend  the  matter,  you  draggled  through  the  next  without 
raising  them  at  all." 

'*  0,  the  devil  take  the  woman's  dress !"  said  Charles ;  "  I  hope  I  shall 
never  be  driven  to  that  disguise  again.  Why,  my  ugly  face  was  enough  to 
put  gowns,  caps,  and  kirtles,  out  of  fashion  for  ever  —  the  very  dojgs  fled 
rrom  me —  Ilad  I  passed  any  hamlet  that  had  but  five  huts  in  it,  1  could 
not  have  escaped  the  cucking-stool.  —  I  was  a  libel  on  womankind.  TheM 
leathern  conveniences  are  none  of  the  gayest,  but  they  are  propria  qua 
maritms;  and  right  glad  am  I  to  be  repossessed  of  them.  I  can  tell  yon 
too,  my  friend,  I  shall  resume  all  my  masculine  privileges  with  my  proper 
habiliments  ;  and  as  you  say  I  have  been  too  coarse  to-night,  I  will  behave 
myself  like  a  courtier  to  Mistress  Alice  to-morrow.  I  made  a  sort  of 
acquaintance  with  her  already,  when  I  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  sex  with 
herself,  and  found  out  there  are  other  Colonels  in  the  wind  besides  yon, 
Colonel  Albert  Lee." 

"May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Albert  —  and  then  stopped  shorty 
from  the  difficulty  of  finding  words  i/o  express  the  unpleasant  nature  of  hie 
feelings.  They  could  not  escape  Charles ;  but  he  proceeded  without  scrapie. 
"  I  pique  myself  on  seeing  as  far  into  the  hearts  of  young  ladies  as  moit 
folk,  though  God  knows  they  are  sometimes  too  deep  for  the  wisest  of  us. 
But  I  mentioned  to  your  sister  in  my  character  of  fortune-teller, — thinkings 
poor  simple  man,  that  a  country  girl  must  have  no  one  but  her  brother  to 
dream  about, — that  she  was  anxious  about  a  certain  Colonel.  I  had  hit  the 
theme,  but  not  the  person ;  for  I  alluded  to  you,  Albert ;  and  I  presume  the 
blush  was  too  deep  ever  to  be  given  to  a  brother.  So  up  she  got,  and  away 
she  flew  from  me  like  a  lapwing.  I  can  excuse  her — for,  lookme  at  myeeu 
in  the  well,  I  think  if  I  had  met  such^  creature  as  I  seemed,  I  should  have 
called  fire  and  fagot  against  it.  —  Now,  what  think  yon,  Albert — who  oaa 
this  Colonel  be,  that  more  than  rivals  you  in  your  sister's  affection  ?" 

Albert,  who  well  knew  that  the  King's  mode  of  thinking,  where  the  fiur 
sex  w/u  concerned,  was  far  more  gay  iViMi  d<iVvcAX<^,  ^\i4«Qti^Q^ixed  to  pnt  • 
stop  to  the  present  topic  by  a  graye  auBweT. 
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**  His  sister/'  he  said,  "  had  been  in  some  measure  educated  with  the  son 
of  her  maternal  uncle,  Markbam  Everard  ;  but  as  bis  father  and  he  himself 
had  adopted  the  cause  of  the  roundheads,  the  families  had  in  consequence 
\men  at  variance ;  and  any  projects  which  might  have  been  formerly  enter* 
tuned,  were  of  course  long  since  dismissed  on  all  sides.'' 

**  You  are  wrong,  Albert,  you  are  wrong,''  said  the  King,  pitilessly  pur* 

■nng  his  jest.     '*  You  Colonels,  whether  you  wear  blue  or  orange  sashes, 

m  too  pretty  fellows  to  be  dismissed  so  easily,  when  once  you  have  acquired 

n  interest.     But  Mistress  Alice,  so  pretty,  and  who  wishes  the  restoration 

of  ^  King  with  such  a  look  and  accent,  as  if  she  were  an  angel  whose 

njers  must  needs  bring  it  down,  must  not  be  allowed  to  retain  any 

moaehts  of  a  canting  roundhead  —  What  say  you  —  will  you  give  me  leave 

to  tMLe  her  to  task  about  it? — After  all,  I  am  the  part^r  most  concerned  in 

maintaining  true  allegiance  among  my  subjects ;  and  if  I  gain  the  pretty 

maiden's  good  will,  that  of  the  sweetheart's  will  soon  follow.     This  was 

joUy  King  Edward's  way  —  Edward  the  Fourth,  you  know.     The  king- 

msking  Earl  of  Warwick  —  the  Cromwell  of  his  day  —  dethroned  him  more 

thsQ  once ;  but  he  had  the  hearts  of  the  merry  dames  of  London,  and  the 

pones  and  veins  of  the  cockneys  bled  freely,  till  they  brought  him  home 

%pAJk.    How  say  you  ?  —  shall  I  shake  off  my  northern  slough,  and  speak 

vith  Alice  in  my  own  character,  showing  what  education  and  manners 

biTe  done  for  me,  to  make  the  best  amends  they  can  for  an  ugly  face  V 

"Hay  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Albert,  in  an  altered  and  embarrassed 

tooe,  "1  did  not  expect" 

Here  he  stopped,  not  able  to  find  words  adequate  at  the  same  time  to 
nmw  his  sentiments,  and  respectful  enough  to  the  King,  while  in  his 
woer's  house,  and  under  his  own  protection. 

'*And  what  is  it  that  Master  Lee  does  not  expect?"  said  Charles,  with 
narked  gravity  on  his  part. 

Aeain  Albert  attempted  a  repl^,  but  advanced  no  farther  than,  *'I 
^m  hope,  if  it  please  your  Majesty" — when  he  again  stopped  short, 
^  deep  and  hereditar}r  respect  for  his  sovereign,  and  lus  sense  of  the 
|M)tpitality  due  to  his  misfortunes,  preventing  his  giving  utterance  to  his 
irritated  feelings. 

**  And  what  does  Colonel  Albert  Lee  hope  ?"  said  Charles,  in  the  same 
^and  cold  manner  in  which  he  had  before  spoken. — "No  answer? — Now, 
^iope  that  Colonel  Lee  does  not  see  in  a  silly  jest  anything  offensive  to  the 
Woar  of  his  family,  since  methinks  that  were  an  indifferent  compliment 
^  his  sister,  his  father,  and  himself,  not  to  mention  Charles  Stewart,  whom 
he  calls  his  .King;  and  I  expect,  that  I  shall  not  be  so  hardly  construed,  as 
^be  supposed  capable  of  forgetting  that  Mistress  Alice  Lee  is  the  daughter 
^  my  faithful  subject  and  host,  and  the  sister  of  my  guide  and  preserver. 
"^Come,  come,  Albert,"  he  added,  changing  at  once  to  his  naturally  frank 
^d QDceremonious  manner,  "you  forget  how  long  I  have  been  abroad  where 
^n,  women,  and  children,  talk  gallantry  morning,  noon,  and  night,  with 
00  more  serious  thought  than  just  to  pass  away  the  time ;  and  I  forget,  too, 
^t  Tou  are  of  the  old-fashioned  English  school,  a  son  after  Sir  Henry's 
^  heart,  and  don't  understand  raiflery  upon  such  subjects. — But  I  ask 
Jour  pardon,  Albert,  sincerely,  if  I  have  really  hurt  you." 

So  laying,  he  extended  his  hand  to  Colonel  Lee,  who,  feeling  he  had  been 
f^her  too  hasty  in  construing  the  King's  jest  in  an  unpleasant  sense,  kissed 
*'  with  reverence,  and  attempted  an  apology. 

"Not  a  word  —  not  a  word,"  said  the  good-natured  Prince,  raising  his 
P^itent  adherent  as  he  attempted  to  kneel ;  "we  understand  each  other, 
^oa  are  somewhat  afraid  of  the  gay  reputation  which  I  acquired  in  Scot- 
'^;  bat  I  assure  you,  I  will  be  as  stupid  as  you  or  your  cou«\ii  CoVqtv^ 
JJ'ild  desire,  in  preaence  of  Miatresa  Alice  Lee,  and  only  \>e%lON?  m^  ^tX« 
^^^MboaJdliare  adj  to  tiwowawAj,  upon  the  pieity  Utt\ft^«A\Mi\^mi2A 

Q 
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who  attended  at  supper  —  unless  you  should  hare  monopoliied  her  ear  ftt 
your  own  benefit.  Colonel  Albert?" 

'*  It  is  monopolized,  sure  enough,  though  not  by  me,  if  it  please  ymn 
Mnjesty,  but  by  Joocline  Joliffe,  the  under-keeper,  whom  we  must  not  dis- 
obhge,  as  we  have  trusted  him  so  far  already,  and  may  hare  occasion  to 
repo8e  even  entire  confidence  in  him.  I  half  think  he  suspects  who  Loaii 
Kerneguy  may  in  reality  be." 

'*  You  are  an  engrossing  set,  you  wooers  of  Woodstock,''  said  the  Km^ 
laughing.  '*  Now,  if  I  had  a  fancy,  as  a  Frenchman  would  not  fail  to  have 
in  such  a  case,  to  make  pretty  speeches  to  the  deaf  old  woman  I  saw  in  the 
kitchen,  as  ^pisalUr,  I  uare  say  I  should  be  told  that  her  ear  was  engroaeed 
for  Dr.  Rochecliffe's  sole  use  ?" 

"  I  marvel  at  your  Majesty's  good  spirits,"  said  Albert,  '*  that  afier  a  daj 
of  danger,  fatigue,  and  accidents,  you  should  feel  the  power  of  amnaiiig 
yourself  thus." 

"  That  is  to  say,  the  groom  of  the  chambers  wishes  his  Majes^  would  go 
to  sleep  ?  —  Well,  one  word  or  two  on  more  serious  business,  and  I  have 
done.  —  I  have  been  completely  directed  by  you  and  Rochocliffe  —  I  have 
changed  my  disguise  from  female  to  male  upon  the  instant,  and  altered  my 
destination  from  Hampshire  to  take  shelter  here  —  Do  you  still  hold  it  tM 
wiser  course  ?" 

**  I  have  great  confidence  in  Dr.  Rochecliffe,"  replied  Albert,  "  whose  w^ 
(juaintance  with  the  scattered  royalists  enables  him  to  gain  the  most  aocarato 
intelligence.  His  pri<lo  in  the  extent  of  liis  correspondence,  and  the  compli- 
cation of  his  plots  and  schemes  for  your  Majesty's  service,  is  indeed  the  wy 
food  he  lives  upon  ;  but  his  sagacity  is  equal  to  his  vanity.  I  repose,  besidM, 
the  utmost  faith  in  Joliffe.  Of  my  father  and  sister  I  would  say  nothing; 
yet  I  would  not,  without  reason,  extend  the  knowledge  of  your  Majee^t 
person  farther  than  it  is  indispensably  necessary." 

*'  Is  it  handsome  in  me,"  said  Charles,  pausing,  "  to  witHhold  my  full  i 
fidence  from  Sir  Henry  Lee  ?" 

"Your  Majesty  heard  of  his  almost  death-swoon  of  last  night — i 
would  agitate  him  most  deeply  must  not  be  hastily  communicated." 

'*  True ;  but  are  we  safe  from  a  visit  of  the  red-coats — they  have  them  iii 
Woodstock  as  well  as  in  Oxford  ?"  said  Charles. 

"  Dr.  Rochecliffe  says,  not  unwisely,"  answered  Lee,  "  that  it  is  best  sitting 
near  the  fire  when  the  chimney  smokes ;  and  that  Woodstock,  so  lately  in 
possession  of  the  sequestrators,  and  still  in  the  vicinity  of  the  soldiers,  will 
DC  less  suspected,  and  more  carelessly  searched,  than  more  distant  corner^ 
which  might  seem  to  promise  more  safety.  Besides,"  he  added,  **  Roehe- 
cliffo  is  in  possession  ot  curious  and  important  news  concerning  the  atalt 
of  matters  at  Woodstock,  highly  favourable  to  your  Majesty's  oeing  con- 
cealed in  the  palace  for  two  or  three  days,  till  shipping  is  provided.  The 
Parliament,  or  usurping  Council  of  State,  hod  sent  down  sequestratonb 
whom  their  own  evil  conscience,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  the  triolu  of  some 
daring  cavaliers,  had  frightened  out  of  the  Lodge,  without  much  desire  to 
come  back  again.  Then  the  more  formidable  usurper,  Cromwell,  had 
granted  a  warrant  of  possession  to  Colonel  Everard,  who  had  only  used  it 
for  the  purpose  of  repossessing  his  uncle  in  the  Lodge,  and  who  kept 
watch  in  person  at  the  little  borough,  to  see  that  Sir  Henry  was  not  dis- 
turbed." 

**  What !  Mistress  Alice's  Colonel  ?"  said  the  King — "  that  sounds  alarm- 
ing ; — for  grant  that  he  keeps  the  other  fellows  ut  bay,  think  you  not.  Mas- 
ter Albert,  he  will  have  an  hundred  errands  u-day,  to  bring  him  here  in 
person  ?" 

"  Dt.  Rochecliffe  says,"  answered  Lee,  "  the  treaty  between  Sir  Henij 
And  his  nephew  binds  the  latter  not  to  ai^pro^Vi  tK«  Lodg^e,  unless  invited; 
— indeed,  it  wob  not  without  greftt  dif&ouU^,  «iid  «\xQiii\^i  vc^s^^^^^  ^qmA 
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Mmeqaences  it  might  produce  to  your  Majesty's  cause,  that  my  father 
ttuld  be  prevailed  on  to  occupy  Woodstock  at  all ;  but  be  assured  he  will 
be  in  no  hurry  to  send  an  invitation  to  the  Colonel/' 

*'  And  be  you  assured  that  the  Colonel  will  come  without  waiting  for 
one/'  said  Charles.  "  Folk  cannot  judge  rightly  where  sisters  are  con- 
eerned—  they  are  too  familiar  with  the  magnet  to  judge  of  its  powers  of 
itiraction.  —  Everard  will  be  here,  as  if  drawn  by  cart-ropes  —  fetters,  not 
to  talk  of  promises,  will  not  hold  him  —  and  then,  mcthinks,  we  are  in 
•ome  danger." 

"1  hope  not,"  said  Albert.  "In  the  first  place,  I  know  Markham  is  a 
diTe  to  his  word:  besides,  were  any  chance  to  bring  him  here.  I  think  I 
eoald  pass  your  Majesty  upon  him  without  difficulty,  as  Louis  Korneguy. 
Then,  although  my  cousin  and  I  have  not  been  on  good  terms  for  these 
lome  years,  I  believe  him  incapable  of  betraying  your  Majesty ;  and  lastly, 
if  I  law  the  least  danger  of  it,  I  would,  were  he  ten  times  the  son  of  my 
Bother's  sister,  run  my  sword  through  his  body,  ere  he  had  time  to  execute 
bisporpose." 

"There  is  but  another  question,"  said  Charles,  "  and  I  will  release  yon, 
Albert; —  You  seem  to  think  yourself  secure  from  search.  It  may  be  so  ; 
bot,  Id  any  other  country,  this  tale  of  goblins  which  is  flying  about  would 
bring  down  priests  and  ministers  of  justice  to  examine  the  reality  of  the 
itory,  and  mobs  of  idle  people  to  satisfy  their  curiosity." 
^  "Respecting  the  first,  sir,  we  hope  and  understand  that  Colonel  Everard's 
infloence  will  prevent  any  iromeaiate  enquiry,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
udistorbed  the  peace  of  his  uncle's  family ;  and  as  for  any  one  coming 
vitboot  some  sort  of  authority,  the  whole  neighbours  have  so  much  love 
^  fear  of  my  father,  and  are,  bedides,  so  horribly  alarmed  about  the 
goblins  of  Woodstock,  that  fear  will  silence  curiosity." 
.  "Oo  the  whole,  then,"  said  Charles,  "the  chances  of  safety  seem  to  be 
Uj  faToar  of  the  plan  we  have  adopted,  which  is  all  I  can  hope  for  in  a  con- 
dition where  absolute  safety  is  out  of  the  question.  The  Bishop  recom- 
■Koded  Dr.  Rocheclifie  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious,  boldest,  and  most 
»Tal  sons  of  the  Church  of  England ;  you,  Albert  Lee,  have  marked  your 
Melitj  by  a  hundred  proofs.  To  you  and  your  local  knowledge  I  submit 
•jwlf. —  And  now,  prepare  our  arms  —  alive  I  will  not  be  taken  ;  —  yet  I 
Will  not  believe  that  a  son  of  the  King  of  England,  and  heir  of  her  throne, 
foold  be  destined  to  danger  in  his  own  palace,  and  under  the  euard  of  the 
lojtlLees."  6  f  6 

Albert  Lee  laid  pistols  and  swords  in  readiness  by  the  King's  bed  and 
j^  own ;  and  Charles,  after  some  slight  apology,  took  his  place  in  the 
•fgw  and  better  bed,  with  a  sigh  of  pleasure,  us  from  one  who  had  not 
'^Ij  enjoyed  such  an  indulgence.  lie  bid  good  night  to  his  faithful 
'^dant,  who  deposited  himself  on  his  truckle ;  and  both  monarch  and 
i^iyect  were  bood  fast  asleep. 
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Give  Sir  NieholM  Threlkeld  | 
Hear  it,  food  mm.  old  in  daya. 
Thou  tTM  of  voccoar  and  of  rast 
To  this  yoonf  binl  that  waa  diatn 
Beneath  thj  branches  he  did  sUj ; 
">-  And  he  was  free  to  sport  and  piajr* 

Whan  falooni  were  abroad  for  prey. 

WoiotwOBTK. 

The  fugitive  Prince  slept,  in  spite  of  danger,  with  the  profound  repose 
which  youth  and  fatigue  inspire.  But  the  young  cavalier;  his  guide  and 
^uard,  spent  a  more  restless  night,  starting  from  time  to  time,  and  listen* 
ing ;  anxious,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Rochecliffe's  assurances,  to  procure  jet 
more  particular  knowledge  concerning  tne  state  of  things  around  them, 
than  he  had  been  yet  able  to  collect. 

lie  rose  early  after  daybreak ;  but  although  he  moved  with  as  little  noise 
as  was  possible,  the  slumbers  of  the  hunted  Prince  were  easily  disturbed. 
He  started  up  in  bis  bed,  and  asked  if  there  was  any  alarm. 

"  None,  please  your  Majesty,"  replied  Lee ;  "  only,  thinking  on  the 
questions  your  Majesty  was  asking  last  night,  and  the  various  chances  there 
are  of  your  Majesty's  safety  being  endangered  from  unforeseen  accidents,  I 
thought  of  going  thus  early,  both  to  communicate  with  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  and 
to  keep  such  a  look-out  as  befits  the  place,  where  are  lodsed  for  the  time  the 
Fortunes  of  £ngland.  I  fear  I  must  request  of  your  M^estj,  for  your  own 
eracious  security,  that  you  have  the  goodness  to  condescend  to  secure  the 
door  with  vour  own  hand  after  I  go  out." 

"  Oh,  talk  not  to  Majesty,  for  Heaven's  sake,  dear  Albert !"  answered  the 
poor  King,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  put  on  a  part  of  his  clothes,  in  order  to 
traverse  toe  room.  —  "When  a  King's  doublet  and  hose  are  so  n^ged  tiiat 
he  can  no  more  find  his  way  into  them  than  he  could  have  travelleothrongh 
the  forest  of  Deane  without  a  guide,  good  faith,  there  should  be  an  end  of 
Majesty,  until  it  chances  to  be  better  accommodated.  Besides,  Uiere  is  the 
chance  of  these  big  words  bolting  out  at  unawares,  when  there  are  ears  to 
hear  them  whom  we  might  think  dangerous." 

'*  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  Lee,  who  had  now  succeedcHl  in 
opening  the  door ;  from  which  he  took  his  departure,  leaving  the  King,  who 
had  hustled  along  the  floor  for  that  purpose,  with  his  dress  wofullj  ill 
arranged,  to  make  it  fast  again  behind  him,  and  begging  him  in  no  case  to 
open  to  any  one,  unless  he  or  Kochecliffe  were  of  the  party  who  summoned 
him. 

Albert  then  set  out  in  auest  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe's  apartment,  which  mm 
only  known  to  himself  and  the  faithful  Joliffe,  and  had  at  different  timet 
accommodated  that  steady  churchman  with  a  place  of  concealment,  when, 
from  his  bold  and  busy  temper,  which  led  him  into  the  most  extensive  and 
hazardous  machinations  on  the  King's  behalf,  he  had  been  strictly  sought 
after  by  the  opposite  party.  Of  late,  the  inouest  after  him  had  died  entirely 
away,  as  he  had  prudently  withdrawn  himself  from  the  scene  of  his  intrignen. 
Since  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Worcester,  he  had  been  afloat  again,  and 
more  active^than  ever ;  and  had,  by  friends  and  correspondents,  and  espeoiallr 

the  Bishop  of ,  been  the  means  of  directing  the  King's  flight  towards 

WoodstocK,  although  it  was  not  until  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  that  ho 
could  promise  him  a  safe  reception  at  that  ancient  mansion. 

Albert  Lee,  though  he  revered  both  the  undaunted  spirit  and  ready 
resources  of  the  bustling  and  intfieuinf^  cYiuTcViiii^Ti,  C<hlt  he  had  not  been 
enabled  bjhim  to  answer  some  of  ChaxWa  c^uQa\^^iA^«ii^«tia^V>^v^«K^ 
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•0  distinct  as  one  trusted  with  the  King's  safety  ongbt  to  have  done ;  and  it 
was  now  his  object  to  make  himself  personally  acquainted,  if  possible,  with 
the  various  bearings  of  so  weighty  a  matter,  as  became  a  man  on  whom  so 
much  of  the  responsibility  was  likely  to  descend. 

Eren  his  local  knowledge  was  scarce  adequate  to  find  the  Doctor's  secret 
apartment,  had  he  not  traced  his  way  after  a  genial  flavour  of  roasted  game 
through  divers  blind  passages,  and  up  and  down  certain  very  useless  stairs,  . 
through  cupboards  and  hatchways,  and  so  forth,  to  a  species  of  sanctum 
sanctorum,  where  Joceline  Joliffe  was  ministering  to  tne  good  Doctor  a 
solemn  breakfast  of  wild-fowl,  with  a  cup  of  small  beer  stirred  with  a  sprig 
of  rosemary,  which  Dr.  Rochecliffe  preferred  to  all  strong  potations.  Be- 
side him  sat  Be  vis  on  his  tail,  slobbering  and  looking  amiable,  moved  by 
the  rare  smell  of  the  breakfast,  which  had  quite  overcome  his  native  dignity 
of  disposition. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  Doctor  had  established  himself  was  a  little 
octangular  room,  with  walls  of  great  thickness,  within  which  were  fabri- 
eated  various  issues,  leading  in  different  directions,  and  communicating  with 
different  parts  of  the  building.  Around  him  were  packages  with  arms,  and 
near  him  one  small  barrel,  as  it  seemed,  of  gunpowder ;  many  papers  in 
different  parcels,  and  several  keys  for  correspoixj^ence  in  cipher;  two  or 
three  scrolls  covered  with  hieroglyphics  were  also  beside  him,  which  All>ert 
took  for  plans  of  nativity ;  and  various  models  of  machinery,  in  which  Dr. 
Bochecliffe  was  an  adept  There  were  also  tools  of  various  kinds,  masks, 
cloaks,  and  a  dark  lantern,  and  a  number  of  other  indescribable  trinkets 
belonging  to  the  trade  of  a  daring  plotter  in  dangerous  times.  Last,  there 
was  a  casket  with  gold  and  silver  coin  of  different  countries,  which  was  left 
carelessly  open,  as  if  it  were  the  least  of  Dr.  Kochecliffe's  concern,  although 
bis  habits  in  general  announced  narrow  circumstances,  if  not  actual  poverty. 
Close  by  the  divine's  plate  lav  a  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  with  some  proof 
sheets,  as  they  are  technically  called,  seemingly  fresh  from  the  press. 
There  was  also  within  the  reach  of  his  hand  a  dirk,  or  Scottish  poniard,  a 
powder-horn,  and  a  musketoon,  or  blunderbuss,  with  a  pair  of  handsome 
pocket-pistols.  In  the  midst  of  this  miscellaneous  collection,  the  Doctor  sat 
eating  ois  breakfast  with  great  appetite,  as  little  dismayed  by  the  various 
implements  of  danger  around  him,  as  a  workman  is  when  accustomed  to 
tbe  perils  of  a  gunpowder  manufactory. 

**Sob,  young  gentleman,"  he  said,  getting  up  and  extending  his  hand, 
•*  are  you  come  to  breakfast  with  me  in  good  fellowship,  or  to  spoil  my  meal 
this  morning,  as  you  did  my  supper  last  night,  by  asking  untimely 
questions  V 

'•  I  will  pick  a  bone  with  you  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Albert ;  "  and  if 
TOO  please,  Doctor,  I  would  ask  some  questions  which  seem  not  quite  un- 
timely." 

So  saying  he  sat  down,  and  assisted  the  Doctor  in  giving  a  very  satis- 
fiietory  account  of  a  brace  of  wild-ducks  and  a  leash  of  teal.  Bevis,  who 
maintained  his  place  with  great  patience  and  insinuation,  had  his  share  of 
a  collup,  which  was  also  placed  on  the  well-furnished  boaid  ;  for,  like  most 
bigb-bred  dogs,  he  declined  eating  waterfowl. 

**  Come  hither  then,  Albert  Lee,"  said  the  Doctor,  laying  down  his  knife 
and  fork,  and  plucking  the  towel  from  his  throat,  so  soon  as  Joceline  was 
withdrawn  ;  **  thou  art  still  the  same  lad  thou  wert  when  I  was  thy  tutor — 
never  satisfied  with  having  got  a  grammar  rule,  but  always  persecuting  me 
with  questions  why  the  rule  stood  so,  and  not  otherwise  —  over-curious  after 
information  which  thou  couldst  not  comprehend,  as  Bevis  slobbered  and 
whined  for  the  duck-wing,  which  ho  could  not  eat." 

"I  hope  you  will  find  me  moro  reasonable,  Doctor,"  aT\a^w^^  K)^^iii\.\ 
••and  at  the  same  time,  that  you  will  recollect  I  am  not  now  sub  /cnda,\>MX.^xa 
plMCfd  in  cucuwslaaces  where  I  am  not  at  liberty  U>  act  u^u  1^^  ipse  dVodL 

q2 
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of  any  man,  unless  my  own  judgment  be  convinced.  I  sball  deseire  richlj 
to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  should  any  misfortune  happen  by  my 
misgovcrnmcnt  in  this  business." 

**  And  it  is  therefore,  Albert,  that  I  would  bave  thee  trust  the  whole  to 
me,  without  interfering.  Thou  sayest,  fbrsootb,  thou  art  not  auhfenda  ;  but 
recollect  that  while  you  have  been  fighting  in  the  field,  I  have  been  plotting 
in  the  study  —  that  I  know  all  the  combinations  of  the  King's  friends,  ay, 
and  all  the  motions  of  his  enemies,  as  well  as  a  spider  knows  every  mesh  of 
his  web.  Think  of  my  experience,  man.  Not  a  cavalier  in  the  land  bat 
has  heard  of  Rochecliffe,  the  Plotter.  I  have  been  a  main  limb  in  every 
thing  that  has  been  attempted  since  forty-two  —  penned  declarations,  con- 
ducted correspondence,  communicated  with  chiefs,  recruited  followers,  com- 
missioned arms,  levied  money,  appointed  rendezvouses.  I  was  in  the  Western 
Riding ;  and  before  that,  in  the  City  Petition,  and  in  Sir  John  Owen's  stir 
in  Wales  :  in  short,  almost  in  every  plot  for  the  King,  since  Tomkins  and 
Challoner's  matter." 

"  But  were  not  all  these  plots  unsuccessful  ?"  said  Albert ;  "  and  were 
not  Tomkins  and  Challoner  hanged.  Doctor?" 

**  Yes,  my  jroung  friend,"  answered  the  Doctor,  gravely,  "  as  many  others 
have  been  with  whom  I  have  acted ;  but  only  because  they  did  not  follow 
my  advice  implicitly.     You  never  heard  that  I  was  hanged  myself?" 

"  The  time  may  come,  Doctor,"  said  Albert ;  *'  The  pitcher  goes  oft  to 
the  well.  —  The  proverb,  as  my  father  would  say,  is  somewhat  musty.  But 
I,  too,  have  some  confidence  in  my  own  judgment;  and,  much  as  I  honour 
the  Church,  I  cannot  altogether  subscribe  to  passive  obedience.  I  will  teU 
you  in  one  word  what  points  I  must  have  explanation  on  ;  and  it  will  remun 
with  you  to  give  it,  or  to  return  a  message  to  the  King  that  you  will  not 
explain  your  plan  ;  in  which  case,  if  he  acts  by  my  advice,  he  will  leave 
Woodstock,  and  resume  his  purpose  of  getting  to  the  coast  without  delay." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  Doctor,  "thou  suspicious  monster,  make  thv 
demands,  and,  if  they  be  such  as  I  can  answer  without  betraying  oonft- 
dence,  I  will  reply  to  them." 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  what  is  all  this  story  about  ghosts,  and  witch- 
crafts, and  apparitions?  and  do  you  consider  it  as  safe  for  his  Majesty  to 
stay  in  a  house  subject  to  such  visitations,  real  or  pretended  ?" 

"  You  must  be  satisfied  with  my  answer  in  verbo  sacerdotis  —  the  circum-  • 
stances  you  allude  to  will  not  give  the  least  annoyance  to  Woodstock  durin|( 
the  King's  residence.     I  cannot  explain  farther;  but  for^his  I  will  be 
bound,  at  the  risk  of  ray  neck." 

"  Then,"  said  Lee,  "  we  must  take  Dr.  Rochecliffe's  bail  that  the  devil 
will  keep  the  peace  towards  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King — good.  Now 
there  lurked  aoout  this  house  the  greater  part  of  yesterday,  and  perhape 
slept  here,  a  fellow  called  Tomkins, — a  bitter  Independent,  and  a  secretary, 
or  clerk,  or  something  or  other,  to  the  regicide  dog  Desborough.  The  man 
is  well  known  —  a  wild  ranter  in  religious  opinions,  but  in  private  aSain 
far-sighted,  cunning,  and  interested  even  as  any  rogue  of  them  all." 

"  Be  assured  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  his  crazy  fanaticism  to  mislead 
his  wicked  cunning ; — a  child  may  lead  a  hog,  if  it  has  wit  to  fasten  a  cord 
to  the  ring  in  its  nose,"  replied  the  Doctor. 

"  You  may  be  deceived,"  said  Albert ;  "  the  age  has  many  such  as  thte 
fellow,  whose  views  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  world  are  so  diflTerentk 
that  thoy  resemble  the  eyes  of  a  squinting  man  ;  one  of  which,  oblique  and 
distorted,  sees  nothing  but  the  end  of  his  nose,  while  the  other,  instead  of 
^  partakiii;^  the  same  defect,  views  strongly,  sharply,  and  acutely,  whatever 
IS  siihjected  to  its  scrutiny." 

*'But  wc  will  put  a  patch  on  the  better  eye,"  said  the  Doctor,  "and  he 
Bball  only  he  allowed  to  speculate  w\lVi  tYv^  \m^^t^wV  q^\a<^.    You  matt 
know,  this  fellow  has  always  seen  the  g;r^\/e%tTi\im\)«i,  vA^^t&SMXX^i&Meiq^ 
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•pptritioiit ;  he  bas  not  the  ooarage  of  a  cat  in  siioh  matters,  though  stout 
•ooogh  when  he  hath  temporal  antagonists  before  him.  I  have  placed  him 
under  the  charge  of  Joceline  Joliffe,  wbo,  bet¥rixt  pljine  him  witn  sack  and 
gbost-stories,  woold  make  him  incapable  of  knowing  what  was  done,  if  jou 
were  to  proclaim  the  King  in  his  presence." 

**  Bat  why  keep  such  a  fellow  here  at  all  ?" 

"Oh,  sir,  content  you ; — be  lies  leaguer,  as  a  sort  of  ambassador  for  his 
worthy  masters,  and  we  are  secure  from  any  intrusion  so  long  as  they  get 
all  the  news  of  Woodstock  from  Trusty  Tom  kins." 

*'  I  know  Joceline's  honesty  well,"  said  Albert ;  "  and  if  he  can  assure 
Be  that  be  will  keep  a  watch  over  this  fellow,  I  will  so  far  trust  in  him.  He 
does  not  know  the  depth  of  the  stake,  'tis  true,  but  that  my  life  is  concerned 
will  be  Quite  enough  to  keep  him  vigilant. — Well,  then,  I  proceed : — What 
if  Marknam  Everard  comes  down  on  us  ?" 

"We  have  his  word  to  the  contrary,"  answered  Rochecliffe — "his  word 
of  honour,  transmitted  by  his  friend : — Do  you  think  it  likely  he  will  break 
itr 

"  I  hold  him  incapable  of  doing  so,"  answered  Albert ;  "  and,  besides,  I 
think  Markham  would  make  no  bad  use  of  any  thing  which  might  come  to 
his  knowledge — Yet  God  forbid  we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  trusting 
iny  who  ever  wore  the  Parliament's  colours  in  a  matter  of  such  dear  con- 
cernment I" 

"  Amen  I"  said  the  Doctor. — "  Are  your  doubts  silenced  now  ?" 
.    "  I  still  have  an  obiection,"  said  Albert,  "  to  ponder  impudent  rakehelly 
feUow,  styling  himself  a  cavalier,  who  rushed  himself  on  our  company  last 
Biffht,  and  gained  my  father's  heart  by  a  story  of  the  storm  of  Brentford, 
which  I  dare  say  the  rogue  never  saw.'' 

"  You  mistake  him,  dear  Albert,"  replied  Rochecliffe — "Roger  Wildrake, 
ilthoagb  till  of  late  I  only  knew  him  b^  name,  is  a  gentleman,  was  bred  at 
the  Inns  of  Court,  and  spent  his  estate  in  the  King's  service." 

"  Or  rather  in  the  devil's  service,"  said  Albert.  *'  It  is  such  fellows  as  he, 
who,  sunk  from  the  license  of  their  military  habits  into  idle  debauched 
mffians,  infest  the  land  with  riots  and  robberies,  brawl  in  hedge  alehouses 
and  cellars  where  strong  waters  are  sold  at  midnight,  and,  with  their  deep 
oaths,  their  hot  loyalty,  and  their  drunken  valour,  make  decent  men  abomi- 
nate the  very  name  of  cavalier." 

"  Alas  I"  said  the  Doctor,  "  it  is  but  too  true ;  but  what  can  you  expect? 
When  the  higher  and  more  qualified  classes  are  broken  down  and  mingled 
vndistinguisbably  with  the  lower  orders,  they  are  apt  to  lose  the  most 
faluable  marks  of  their  quality  in  the  fl;eneral  confusion  of  morals  and 
■lanoers — just  as  a  handful  of  silver  medals  will  become  defaced  and  dis- 
eoloured  if  iumbled  about  among  the  vulgar  copper  coin.  Even  the  prime 
medal  of  all,  which  we  royalists  would  so  willingly  wear  next  our  very 
houta,  has  not,  perhaps,  entirely  escaped  some  deterioration — ^But  let  other 
tongues  than  mine  speak  on  that  subject." 

Albert  Lee  paused  deeply  after  having  heard  these  communications  on  the 
part  of  Rochecliffe.  *'  Doctor,"  he  said,  "  it  is  generally  asreed,  even  by 
tome  who  think  you  may  occasionally  have  been  a  little  over  busy  in  putting 
men  upon  dangerous  actions" 

"  May  Qod  forgive  them  who  entertain  so  false  an  opinion  of  me,"  said 
the  Doctor. 

"  That,  nevertheless,  you  have  done  and  suffered  more  in  the  King's 

behalf  than  any  man  of  your  function." 

"They  do  me  but  justice  there,"  said  Dr.  Rochecliffe — "  absolute  justice." 

"I  am  therefore  disposed  to  abide  by  your  opinion,  if,  all  things  con* 
ddered,  yoa  think  it  sate  that  we  should  remain  at  Woodstock.." 
"That  is  not  the  questioD/* anawered  the  divine. 
**And  wlut  is  the  quettion,  then  V  replied  the  young  loldifis. 
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"  Whether  any  safer  coarse  can  be  pointed  out  I  grieye  to  say,  that  tbt 
question  must  bo  comparatiTe,  as  to  the  point  of  option.  Absolute  safety  is 
—alas  the  while  I— out  of  the  question  on  all  sides.  Now,  I  say  Woodstock 
is,  fenced  and  guarded  as  at  present,  by  far  the  most  preferable  place  of 
concealment.'' 

'*  Enough,"  replied  Albert ;  "  I  give  up  to  you  the  question,  as  to  a  person 
whose  knowledge  of  such  important  affairs,  not  to  mention  your  age  and  ez 
perience,  is  more  intimate  and  extensive  than  mine  can  be." 

"  You  do  well,"  answered  Rochecliffe ;  "  and  if  others  had  acted  with  the 
like  distrust  of  their  own  knowledge,  and  confidence  in  competent  persons, 
it  had  been  better  for  the  age.  This  makes  Understanding  bar  himself  op 
within  his  fortalice,  and  Wit  betake  himself  to  his  high  tower."  (Here  be 
looked  around  bis  cell  with  an  air  of  self-complacence.)  '*  The  wise  man 
forseeth  the  tempest,  and  hideth  himself." 

**  Doctor,"  said  Albert,  **  let  our  foresight  serve  others  far  more  preciom 
than  either  of  us.  Let  me  ask  you,  if  you  have  well  considered  whether 
our  precious  charge  should  remain  in  society  with  the  family,  or  betake 
himself  to  some  of  the  more  hidden  corners  of  the  bouse  ?" 

"  Hum  1"  said  the  Doctor,  with  an  air  of  deep  reflection — "  I  think  he  will 
be  safest  as  Louis  Kerncguy,  keeping  himself  close  beside  you" 

''  I  fear  it  will  be  necessary,"  added  Albert,  "  that  I  scout  abroad  a  litUe, 
and  show  myself  in  some  distant  part  of  the  country,  lest,  coming  here  ia 
quest  of  me,  they  should  find  higher  ^me." 

'*  Pray  do  not  interrupt  me — ^Keeping  himself  close  beside  you  or  yoar 
father,  in  or  near  to  Victor  Lee's  apartment,  from  which  you  are  aware  be 
can  make  a  ready  escape,  should  danger  approach.  This  occurs  to  me  M 
best  for  the  present  —  I  hope  to  hear  of  the  vessel  to-day — to-morrow  at 
farthest." 

Albert  Lee  bid  the  active  but  opiniated  man  good  morrow ;  admiring  how 
this  species  of  intrigue  had  become  a  sort  of  element  in  which  the  Doctor 
seemed  to  enjoy  himself,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  poet  has  said  conoem* 
ing  the  horrors  which  intervene  betwixt  the  conception  and  execution  of  ■ 
conspiracy. 

In  returning  from  Dr.  Rochecliffe's  sanctuary,  he  met  with  Jooeline,  who 
was  anxiously  seeking  him.  *'  The  young  Scotch  gentleman,"  he  said,  in 
a  mysterious  manner,  **  has  arisen  from  bed,  and,  hearing  me  pass,  bewailed 
me  into  his  apartment." 

"  Well,"  replied  Albert,  "  I  will  see  him  presently." 

"  And  he  asked  me  for  fresh  linen  and  clothes.  Now,  sir,  he  is  like  a 
man  who  is  quite  accustomed  to  be  obeyed,  so  I  gave  him  a  suit  whiek 
happened  to  be  in  a  wardrobe  in  the  west  tower,  and  some  of  your  linen  to 
conform  ;  and  when  he  was  dressed,  he  commanded  me  to  show  him  to  the 
presence  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  my  youne  lady.  I  would  have  said  aome^ 
thing,  sir,  about  waiting  tiH-you  came  back,  but  he  nulled  me  goodnataredly 
by  the  hair,  (as,  indeed,  he  has  a  rare  humour  of  his  own,)  and  told  me,  be 
was  guest  to  Master  Albert  Lee,  and  not  his  prisoner ;  so,  sir,  though  I 
thought  you  might  be  displeased  with  me  for  giving  him  fhe  meana  of 
stirring  abroad,  and  perhaps  being  seen  by  those  who  should  not  see  hui, 
what  could  I  say  ?" 

**  You  are  a  sensible  fellow,  Joceline,  and  comprehend  always  what  it 
recommended  to  you.  This  youth  will  not  be  controlled,  I  fear,  by  either 
of  us ;  but  we  must  look  the  closer  afler  his  safety.  You  keep  your  watoh 
over  that  prying  fellow  the  steward  ?" 

*'  Trust  bim  to  my  care — on  that  side  have  no  fear.   But  ah,  sir  I  I  would 

we  had  the  young  Scot  in  his  old  clothes  again,  for  the  riding-euit  of  yoon 

which  he  now  wears  hath  set  him  off*  in  other-guess  fashion." 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  fa\\\\^\i\  d^^ewd^ivt  exoressed  himeel( 

Albert  saw  that  he  suspected  who  tbo  ^oUl%\i  v^^B^  *^  i^^m^i  ^«%a\  ^^  Wi 
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did  not  tbink  it  proper  to  acknowledf^  to  him  a  fact  of  euoh  importance, 
■ecare  as  he  was  equally  of  his  fidelity,  whether  explicitly  trusted  to  the 
fall  extent,  or  left  to  his  own  conjectures.     Full  or  anxious  thought,  he 
went  to  the  apartment  of  Victor  Lee,  in  which  Joliffe  told  him  he  would 
find  the  party  assembled.    The  sound  of  laughter,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  lock  of  Uie  door,  almost  made  him  start,  so  singularly  did  it  jar  with 
the  doubtful  and  melancholy  reflections  which  engaged  his  own  mind.     He 
entered,  and  found  his  father  in  hieh  good-humour,  laughing  and  conversing 
freely  with  his  youn^  charge,  whose  appearance  was,  indeed,  so  much 
ehanged  to  the  better  in  externals,  that  it  seemed  scarce  possible  a  night's 
Test,  a  toilet,  and  a  suit  of  decent  clothes,  could  have  done  so  much  in  his 
fiTOur  in  so  short  a  time.     It  could  not,  however,  be  imputed  to  the  mere 
•Iteration  of  dress,  although  that,  no  doubt,  had  its  efiect.     There  was 
nothing  splendid  in  that  which  Louis  Kerneguy  (we  continue  to  call  him 
by  his  assumed  name)  now  wore.    It  was  merely  a  riding-suit  of  grey  cloth, 
▼ith  some  silver  lace,  in  the  fashion  of  a  country  gentleman  of  the  time. 
But  it  happened  to  fit  him  very  well,  and  to  become  his  very  dark  com- 
plexion, especially  as  he  now  held  up  his  head,  and  used  the  manners,  not 
odIj  of  a  well-behaved  but  of  a  highly-accomplished  gentleman.    When  he 
moved,  his  clumsy  and  awkward  limp  was  exchangjcd  for  a  sort  of  shuffle, 
vhicb,  as  it  might  be  the  consequence  of  a  wound  in  those  perilous  times, 
W  rather  an  interesting  than  an  ungainly  efiect.    At  least  it  was  as  genteel 
V)  expression  that  the  party  had  been  overhard  travelled,  as  the  most  polite 
pwiestrian  could  propose  to  himself. 

The  features  of  the  Wanderer  were  harsh  as  ever,  but  his  red  shock 
P^ke,  for  such  it  proved,  was  laid  aside,  his  sable  elf-locks  were  trained, 
S  ^7  a  little  of  Joceline's  assistance,  into  curls,  and  his  fine  black  eyes  shone 
^1  mm  among  the  shade  of  these  curls,  and  corresponded  with  the  animated, 
i  tboagb  not  handsome,  character  of  the  whole  head.  In  his  conversation, 
I  ^  had  laid  aside  all  the  coarseness  of  dialect  which  he  had  so  strongly 
J        directed  on  the  preceding  evening ;  and  although  he  continued  to  speak  a 

(^ttie  Scotch,  for  the  support  of  his  character  as  a  young  gentleman  of  that 
^(ioD,  yet  it  was  not  in  a  degree  which  rendered  his  speech  either  uncouth 
or  anintelligible,  but  merelv  afforded  a  certain  Doric  tinge  essential  to  the 
personage  he  represented.    No  person  on  earth  could  better  understand  the 
lociety  in  which  he  moved ;  exile  had  made  him  acquainted  with  life  in  all 
iti  shades  and  varieties ;  —  his  spirits,  if  not  uniform,  were  elastic  —  he  had 
that  species  of  Epicurean  philosophy,  which,  even  in  the  most  extreme  dif- 
Icnlties  and  dangers,  can,  m  an  interval  of  ease,  however  brief,  avail  itself 
of  the  enjoyments  of  the  moment  —  he  was,  in  short,  in  youth  and  misfor- 
tane,  as  afterwards  in  his  regal  condition,  a  good-humoured  but  hard-hearted 
Toluptnary  —  wise,  save  where  his  passions  intervened  —  beneficent,  save 
when  prodigality  had  deprived  him  of  the  means,  or  prejudice  of  the  wish, 
to  confer  benefits  —  his  faults  such  as  might  often  have  drawn  down  hatred, 
bat  that  they  were  mingled  with  so  much  urbanity,  that  the  injured  person 
felt  it  impossible  to  retain  the  full  sense  of  his  wrongs. 

Albert  Lee  found  the  party,  consisting  of  his  father,  sister,  and  the  sup- 
poeed  page,  seated  by  the  breakfast-table,  at  which  he  also  took  his  place.  He 
was  a  pensive  and  anxious  beholder  of  what  passed,  while  the  page,  who  had 
already  completely  gained  the  heart  of  the  good  old  cavalier,  by  mimickine 
the  manner  in  which  the  Scottish  divines  preached  in  favour  of  Ma  gude  Lord 
Marquis  of  Argyle  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  was  now  endea- 
vouring to  interest  the  fair  Alice  by  such  anecdotes,  partly  of  warlike  and 
periloufl  adventure,  as  possessed  the  same  degree  of  interest  for  the  female 
ear  which  they  have  haa  ever  since  Desdemona's  days.  But  it  was  not  only 
of  dangers  by  land  and  sea  that  the  disguised  page  epoVe ;  but  m\ic\\  mv:>i^^ 
and  much  ohener,  on  foreign  reveh,  banquets,  oalls,  where  iVie  ^fAe  qI 
Fiaoc^  of  Spoilt  or  of  the  Low  Countries,  iras  exhibited  va  VIhe  «3^  ^ 
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til.  :r  nn'st  rinliifnt  l.'':niti<-^.  Alii.'o  iM'in^  a  v^ry  V'^ung  irirl,  wlio,  in  con- 
h(?4iience  ut  tli(.'  Civil  \\  ar,  Lad  been  almost  entirely  educated  in  the  country, 
and  often  in  great  seclusion,  it  was  certainly  no  wonder  that  she  shoald 
listen  with  willing  ears,  and  a  ready  smile,  to  what  the  young  gentleman, 
their  guest,  and  her  brother's  prot6g6,  told  with  to  much  gaiety,  and 
mingled  with  such  a  shade  of  aan^rous  adventure,  and  occasionally  of 
serious  reflection,  as  prevented  the  discourse  from  heing  regarded  as  merely 
light  and  frivolous. 

Jn  a  word,  Sir  Henry  Lee  laughed,  Alice  smiled  from  time  to  time,  and 
all  were  satisfied  but  Albert,  who  would  himself,  however,  have  been  scarce 
able  to  allege  a  sufficient  reason  fur  his  depression  of  spirits. 

The  materials  of  breakfiist  were  at  last  removed,  unaer  the  active  super- 
intendence of  the  neat-handed  Phoebe,  who  looked  over  her  shoulder,  and 
lingered  more  than  once,  to  listen  to  the  fluent  discourse  of  their  new  guest* 
whom,  on  the  preceding  evening,  she  had,  while  in  attendance  at  supper, 
accounted  one  of  the  most  stupid  inmates  to  whom  the  gates  of  Woodstock 
had  been  opened  since  the  times  of  Fair  Rosamond. 

Louis  Kemeguy  then,  when  they  were  left  only  four  in  the  chamber, 
without  the  interruption  of  domestics,  and  the  successive  bustle  occasioned 
by  the  discussion  and  removal  of  the  morning  meal,  became  apparently 
sensible,  that  his  friend  and  ostensible  patron  Albert  ought  not  alto^tber 
to  bo  suffered  to  drop  to  lecwnrd  in  the  conversation,  while  he  was  himself 
succeRsfully  engaging  the  attention  of  those  members  of  his  family  to  whom 
he  had  become  so  recently  known.  He  went  behind  his  chair,  therefore, 
and,  leaning  on  the  back,  said  with  a  good-humoured  tone,  which  made  hii 
purpose  entirely  intelligible, — 

*'  Either  my  good  friend,  guide,  and  patron,  has  heard  worse  news  this 
morning  than  he  cares  to  tell  us,  or  ho  must  have  stumbled  over  my  tattered 
jerkin  and  leathern  hose,  and  acquired,  by  contact,  the  whole  mass  of 
stupidity  which  I  threw  off  last  night  with  those  most  dolorous  garments. 
Cheer  ^p,  my  dear  Colonel  Albert,  if  vour  affectionate  page  may  presume 
to  say  so  —  you  arc  in  company  with  those  whose  societv,  dear  to  strangers, 
must  be  doubly  so  to  you.  Oddsfish,  man,  choor  up  I  I  have  seen  you  gay 
on  a  biscuit  and  a  mouthful  of  water-crcssos  —  don  t  lot  your  heart  fail  yoa 
on  Rhenirih  wine  and  venison." 

**  Dear  Louis,"  said  Albert,  rousing  himself  into  exertion,  and  somewhat 
ashamed  of  his  own  silence,  *'  I  have  slept  worse,  and  been  astir  earlier  than 
you." 

'*  Be  It  so,"  said  his  father ;  "  yet  I  hold  it  no  good  excuse  for  your  sulleo 
silence.  Albert,  you  have  met  your  sister  and  me,  so  long  separated  from 
you,  so  anxious  on  your  behalf,  almost  like  mere  strangers,  ana  yet  you  are 
returned  safe  to  us,'  and  you  find  uh  well." 

"  Returned  indeed  —  but  for  safety,  my  dear  father,  that  word  must  be  a 
stranger  to  us  Worcester  folk  for  some  time.  However,  it  is  not  my  own 
safety  about  which  I  am  anxious." 

"  About  whose,  then,  should  you  l)e  anxious  ?  —  All  accounts  agree  thai 
the  King  is  safe  out  of  the  dogs'  jaws." 

"Not  without  some  danger,  though,"  muttered  Louis,  thinking  of  his 
encounter  with  Bevis  on  the  preceding  evening. 

"  No,  not  without  danger,  indeed,"  echoed  the  knight ;  *'  but»  as  old  Will 
says,  — 

*  There's  raeh  divinitf  doth  heilce  a  kinc. 
That  trenMun  darei  not  peep  at  wliat  it  woald.' 

No,  no  —  thank  Qod,  that's  cared  for ;  our  Hope  and  Fortune  is  escapedi 

so  all  news  affirm,  escaped  from  Bristol  —  if  I  thought  otherwise,  Albert,  I 

should  be  aa  sad  as  you  are.    Fur  the  rest  of  it,  I  have  lurked  a  month  in 

ibis  house  when  discovery  would  bavQ  \>e^ii  d«a,\\i,  «xid.  thai  is  no  longer 

minoe  than  after  Lord  Holland  and  t2h«  D^iYa  oi  ^VL^>t\i\v^iatf%  f«ak%^ 
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Kingston  :  and  hang  me,  if  I  thooght  once  of  twisting  my  brow  into  such 
t  tn<;ic  fuld  a9  jours*  but  cocked  my  hat  at  misfortune  as  a  cavalier  should.'' 
"If  I  might  put  in  a  word/'  said  Louis,  *'  it  would  be  to  assure  Colonel 
Albert  Lee  that  I  verily  believe  the  King  would  think  his  own  hap,  wherever 
he  may  be,  much  the  worse  that  his  best  subjects  were  seized  with  dejection 
OD  bis  account" 
"You  answer  boldly  on  the  King's  part,  young  man,"  said  Sir  Henry. 
"Oh,  my  father  was  meikle  about  the  King's  hand,"  answered  IJouis, 
collecting  his  present  character. 

"No  wonder,  then,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "that  you  have  so  soon  recovered 
joar  good  spirits  and  good  breeding,  when  you  heard  of  his  Majesty's 
escape.  Why,  yon  are  no  more  like  the  lad  we  saw  last  night,  than  the  best 
boDter  I  ever  bad  was  like  a  dray-horse." 

"Oh,  there  is  much  in  rest,  and  food,  and  grooming,"  answered  Louis. 
"You  would  hardly  know  the  tired  jade  you  dismounted  from  last  night, 
wheo  she  is  brought  out  prancing  and  neighing  the  next  morning,  rested, 
refreshed,  and  ready  to  start  again  —  especially  if  the  brute  hath  some  good 
blood,  for  such  pick  up  unco  fast." 

"Well,  then,  but  since  thy  father  was  a  courtier,  and  thou  hast  learned, 
1  think,  something  of  the  trade,  tell  us  a  little,  Master  Kemeguy,  of  him  we 
lore  most  to  hear  about  —  the  King  ;  we  are  all  safe  and  secret,  you  need 
Dutbetfraid.  He  was  a  hopeful  youth ;  I  trust  his  flourishing  blossom  now 
gives  pruroise  of  fruit?" 

As  the  knight  spoke,  Louis  bent  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  seemed  at 
fint  ancertain  what  to  answer.  But,  admirable  at  extricating  himself  from 
loch  dilemmas,  he  replied,  **  that  he  really  could  not  presume  to  speak  on 
■Qch  t  subject  in  the  presence  of  his  patron.  Colonel  Albert  Lee,  who  must 
be  t  much  better  judge  of  the  character  of  King  Charles  than  he  could 
petend  to  be." 

Albert  was  accordingly  next  assailed  by  the  Knight,  seconded  by  Alice, 
&r  some  account  of  his  Majesty's  character.  « 

"1  will  speak  but  according  to  facts,"  said  Albert ;  "  and  then  I  must  be 
lOQaitted  of^partialitv.  If  the  King  had  not  possessed  enterprise  and  military 
■  •kill,  he  never  would  have  attempted  the  expedition  to  Worcester ; — had  he 
not  had  personal  courage,  he  had  not  so  long  disputed  the  battle  that  Crom- 
well almost  judged  it  lost.  That  he  possesses  prudence  and  patience,  must 
be  argued  from  the  circumstances  attending  his  flight ;  and  that  he  has  the 
lore  of  his  subjects  is  evident,  since,  necessarily  known  to  many,  he  haa 
been  betrayed  by  none." 

"  For  shame,  Albert !"  replied  his  sister ;  "  is  that  the  way  a  good  cavalier 
doles  out  the  character  of  his  Prince,  applving  an  instance  at  every  conces- 
lioD,  like  a  pedlar  measuring  linen  with  his  rod  ?  —  Out  upon  you !  —  no 
vonder  you  were  beaten,  if  you  fought  as  coldly  for  your  Kmg  as  you  now 
talk  for  him." 

**  I  did  my  best  to  trace  a  likeness  from  what  I  have  seen  and  known  of 
the  original,  sister  Alice,"  replied  her  brother.  —  '*  If  you  would  have  a 
&ncy  portrait,  you  must  get  an  artist  of  more  imagination  than  I  have  to 
draw  it  for  you." 

"  I  will  be  that  artist  myself,"  said  Alice ;  "  and,  in  my  portrait,  our 
Monarch  shall  show  all  that  he  ought  to  be,  having  such  high  pretensions-— 
•11  that  he  must  be,  being  so  loftily  descended  —  all  that  I  am  sure  he  is, 
and  that  every  loyal  heart  in  the  kingdom  ought  to  believe  him." 

•*  Well  said,  Alice,"  quoth  the  old  knight — "  Look  thou  upon  this  picture, 
and  on  this  I  —  Here  is  our  voung  friend  shall  judge.  I  wager  my  best  nag 
—  that  is,  I  would  wager  him  had  I  one  loft  —  that  Alice  proves  the  better 
painter  of  the  two.  — My  son's  brain  is  still  misty,  I  think,  %\A\ce  Vv\^  ^ft^^wv» 
—he  has  not  got  the  smoke  of  Worcester  out  of  it.  Pla^xift  oii  l\\ft^\ — ^ 
jonsjr  iiMJE^  'uu/  east  down  for  one  beating  t    Had  you  boeii  \MAitg^^  Vii«o!c3 
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times  like  me,  it  had  been  time  to  look  graye.  —  But  come,  Alice,  forward  j 
the  colours  are  miied  on  your  pallet  —  forward  with  something  that  shall 
show  like  one  of  Vandjek's  living  portraits,  placed  beside  the  dall  dry  pra> 
sentation  there  of  our  ancestor  Victor  Lee." 

Alice,  it  must  be  observed,  had  been  educated  by  her  father  in  the  notioiu 
of  high  and  even  exaggerated  loyalty,  which  characterized  the  caTalien, 
and  sne  was  really  an  enthusiast  in  the  royal  cause.  But,  besides,  she  wai 
in  good  spirits  at  her  brother's  hapny  return,  and  wished  to  prolong  the  ga] 
humour  in  which  her  father  had  or  late  scarcely  eyer  indulged. 

*'  Well,  then,"  she  said,  *'  though  I  am  no  Apelles,  I  will  try  to  paint  u 
Alexander,  such  as  I  hope,  and  am  determined  to  believe,  exists  in  tfa< 
person  of  our  exiled  soverei^,  soon  I  trust  to  be  restored.  And  I  will  nd 
go  farther  than  his  own  family.  lie  shall  have  all  the  chivalrous  coongei 
all  the  warlike  skill,  of  Henry  of  France,  his  grandfather,  in  order  to  plaix 
him  on  the  throne  ;  all  his  benevolence,  love  of  his  people,  patience  even  ol 
unpleasing  advice,  sacrifice  of  his  own  wishes  and  pleasures  to  the  comnum 
weal,  that,  seated  there,  he  may  be  blest  while  living,  and  so  long  remem* 
bored  when  dead,  that  for  ages  after  it  shall  be  thought  sacrilege  to  breatbi 
an  aspersion  against  the  throne  which  he  had  occupied  I  Lon^  after  Im  m 
dead,  wliile  there  remains  an  old  man  who  has  seen  him,  were  the  conditioi 
of  that  survivor  no  higher  than  a  groom  or  a  menial,  his  age  shall  be  provided 
for  at  the  public  charge,  and  his  grey  hairs  regarded  with  more  distinetioE 
than  an  earl's  coronet,  because  he  remembers  the  Second  Charles,  tlM 
monarch  of  every  heart  in  England  1" 

While  Alice  spoke,  she  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  presence  of  any  om 
save  her  father  and  brother ;  for  the  page  withdrew  himself  somewhat  fron 
the  circle,  and  there  was  nothing  to  remind  her  of  him.  She  gave  the  reini^ 
therefore,  to  her  enthusiasm ;  and  as  the  tears  glittered  in  her  eye,  and  her 
beautiful  features  became  animated,  she  seemed  like  a  descended  cherab 
proclaiming  the  virtues  of  a  patriot  monarch.  The  person  chiefly  interested 
in  her  description  held  himself  back,  as  we  have  said,  and  concealed  hk 
own  features,  yet  so  as  to  preserve  a  full  view  of  the  beautiful  speaker. 

Albert  Lee,  conscious  in  whose  presence  this  eulo;;ium  was  pronounoed, 
was  much  embarrassed  ;  but  his  father,  all  whose  feelings  were  flattered  by 
the  panegyric,  was  in  rapture. 

"  So  much  for  the  King,  Alice,"  he  said,  "  and  now  for  the  Man," 

"  For  the  man,"  replied  Alice,  in  the  same  tone,  "  need  I  wish  him  more 
than  the  paternal  virtues  of  his  unhappy  father,  of  whom  his  worst  enemies 
have  recorded,  that  if  moral  virtues  and  religious  faith  were  to  be  selected 
as  the  qualities  which  merited  a  crown,  no  man  could  plead  the  possession 
of  them  in  a  higher  or  more  indisputable  degree.  Temperate,  wise,  and 
frugal,  yet  munificent  in  rewarding  merit  —  a  friend  to  letters  and  th« 
muses,  but  a  severe  discourager  of  the  misuse  of  such  gif\s — a  worthy  gen- 
tleman—  a  kind  master  —  the  host  friend,  the  best  father,  the  best  CbriS' 

tian" Her  voice  began  to  falter,  and  her  father's  handkerchief  wai 

already  at  his  eyes. 

"  He  was,  girl,  he  was  I"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry ;  "  but  no  more  on't,  I 
charge  ye — no  more  on't — enough ;  let  his  son  but  possess  his  virtues,  witfa 
better  advisers,  and  better  fortunes,  and  he  will  be  all  that  England,  in  hei 
warmest  wishes,  could  desire." 

There  was  a  pause  after  this ;  for  Alice  felt  as  if  she  had  spoken  too 
frankly  and  too  zealously  for  her  sex  and  youth.  Sir  Henry  was  occapied 
in  melancholy  recollections  on  the  fate  of  his  late  sovereign,  while  Kemfr 
guy  and  his  supposed  patron  felt  embarrassed,  perhaps  from  a  conscioae* 
ness  that  the  real  Charles  fell  far  short  of  his  iaeal  cnaracter,  as  designed 
in  Buch  flowing  colours.  In  some  cases,  exaggerated  or  unappropriftli 
praise  becomea  the  most  severe  eatire. 
But  such  refleotiont  were  not  of  %  u^tat^  \o\m  \o^\^^w2^asi1^1  < 
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lij  the  person  to  whom  they  mi^ht  have  been  of  great  advantage.  He 
assamed  a  tone  of  raillery,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  readiest  mode  of  escaping 
from  the  feelings  of  self-reproof.  "  Every  cavalier,"  be  said,  "  should  bend 
bis  knee  to  thank  Mistress  Alice  Lee  for  having  made  such  a  flattering  por- 
trait of  the  King  their  master,  by  laying  under  contribution  fur  his  l^nefit 
thefirtoes  of  all  his  ancestors ;  only  there  was  one  point  he  would  not  have 
expected  a  female  painter  to  have  passed  over  in  silence.  When  she  made 
lum.  in  right  of  his  grandfather  and  father,  a  muster  of  royal  and  indi- 
Tidaal  excellences,  why  could  she  not  haV^  endowed  him  at  the  same  time 
vith  his  mother's  personal  chafms  ?  Why  should  not  the  son  of  Henrietta 
Maris,  the  finest  woman  of  her  day,  add  the  recommendations  of  a  hand- 
MH&e  face  and  figure  to  his  internal  qualities  ?  He  had  the  same  hereditary 
title  to  good  looks  as  to  mental  qualifications;  and  the  picture,  with  such 
an  addition,  would  be  perfect  in  its  way  —  and  Qod  send  it  might  be  a 
resemblance  I" 

"I naderstand  you.  Master  Kemeguy,"  said  Alice ;  ''but  I  am  no  fairy, 
to  bestow,  as  those  do  in  the  nursery  tales,  gifts  which  Providence  has 
denied.  I  am  woman  enough  to  have  made  enquiries  on  the  subject,  and  I 
bow  the  general  report  is,  that  the  King,  to  have  been  the  son  of  such 
baodsome  parents,  is  unusually  hard-favoured." 

"Good  God,  sister!"  said  Albert,  starting  impatiently  from  his  seat. 

"  ^^y*  you  yourself  told  me  so,"  said  Alice,  surprised  at  the  emotion  he 
testified ;  "  and  you  said" 

"This  is  intolerable,"  muttered  Albert ;  **  I  must  out  to  speak  with  Jooe- 
lioe without  delay  —  Louis,"  (with  an  imploring  look  to  Kerneguy,)  "you 
will  sorely  come  with  me  ?" 

"I  would  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Kerneguy,  smiling  maliciousljr ;  "  but 
joaiee  how  I  suffer  stifl  from  lameness.  — ^Nay,  nay,  Albert,"  he  whispered, 
milting  young  Lee's  attempt  to  prevail  on  him  to  leave  the  room,  **  can 

ED  Boppose  I  am  fool  enough  to  be  hurt  by  this?  —  on  the  contrary,  I 
▼e  a  desire  of  profiting  by  it." 

"May  God  grant  it  I"  said  Lee  to  himself,  as  he  left  the  room  —  "  it  will 
^  the  first  lecture  you  ever  profited  by ;  and  the  devil  confound  the  plots 
ud  plotters  who  made  me  bring  you  to  this  place  I"  So  saying,  he  carried 
bis  discoDtent  forth  into  the  Park. 


^^^rw^'^^^WV^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^' 
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For  thtm,  xhej  my.  he  duljr  doth  frequent 
With  anrentnuned  looee  oumpantuns; 
While  he,  jroani;,  wanUm,  and  efliBaiinate  bojr, 
Takai  on  the  point  of  honour,  to  support 
So  dinoluie  a  crew. 

RiCHAlA  n. 

Tju  conversation  which  Albert  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  interrupt, 
Wed  on  in  the  same  course  after  he  had  left  the  room.  It  entertained 
lonis  Kerneguy ;  for  personal  vanity,  or  an  over-sensitiveness  to  deserved 
^roof,  were  not  among  the  faults  of  his  character,  and  were  indeed  incom- 
piuble  with  an  understanding,  which,  combined  with  more  strength  of 

S'ociple,  steadiness  of  exertion,  and  seif-denial,  might  have  pVav^^  C\\vw\W 
;fa  on  the  list  of  En^liab  moDorcha.     On  the  other  baud,  ^\t  W^xit^ 
M^0aed  wJih  natand  delight  to  the  noble  sentiments  uttered  b^  ^  Wvix%«c^ 
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beloved  as  his  daughter.  His  own  parts  were  rather  steady  than  brilliant; 
and  ho  had  that  species  of  imajvination  which  is  not  easily  cxcitod  withonk 
the  action  of  another,  as  the  electrical  globe  only  scintillates  whnn  rubbed 
nj^uinst  its  cushion.  He  was  well  pleased,  therefore,  when  Kcrnoguy  pur- 
sued tiio  conversation,  by  observing  that  Mistress  Alice  Lee  bad  not  ex- 
plained how  tlio  same  good  fairy  that  conferred  moral  qualities,  could  not 
also  remove  corporeal  blemishes. 

**  You  mistake,  sir,"  said  Alice.  **  I  confer  nothing.  I  do  but  attempt  to 
paint  our  Kin^  such  as  I  hope  he  is  —  such  as  I  am  sure  he  mat/  be,  should 
no  himself  desire  to  be  so.  The  same  geng*al  report  which  speaks  of  hit 
countenance  as  unprepossessing,  describes  his  talents  as  being  of  the  first 
order.  He  has,  therefore,  the  means  of  arriving  at  excellence,  should  he 
cultivate  them  sedulously  and  employ  them  useiully  —  should  he  rule  hif 
passions  and  be  guided  by  his  understanding.  Every  good  man  cannot  be 
-wise ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  wise  man,  if  he  pleases,  to  be  as  emi- 
nent for  virtue  as  for  talent." 

Young  Kerneguy  rose  briskly,  and  took  a  turn  through  the  room ;  and 
ere  the  knight  could  make  any  observation  on  the  singular  vivacity  in  which 
he  had  indulged,  he  threw  himself  again  into  his  chuir,  and  said,  in  rather 
an  altered  tone  of  voice — **  It  seems,  then,  Mistress  Alice  Lee,  that  the  good 
friends  who  have  described  this  poor  Kin^  to  you,  have  been  as  unfavour- 
able in  their  account  of  his  morals  as  of  his  person  ?" 

**  The  truth  must  be  better  known  to  you,  sir,"  said  Alice,  "  than  it  can 
be  to  me.  Some  rumours  there  have  been  which  accuse  him  of  a  license, 
which,  whatever  allowance  flatterers  make  for  it,  does  not,  to  say  the  least* 
become  the  son  of  the  Martyr — I  shall  be  happy  to  have  these  contradicted 
on  good  authority." 

**  I  am  surprised  at  your  folly,"  said  Sir  Henry  Lee,  "  in  hinting  at  sooh 
things,  Alice ;  a  pack  of  scandal,  invented  by  the  rascals  who  have  usurped 
the  ffovernment — a  thing  devised  by  the  enemy." 

"Nay,  sir,"  said  Kerneguy,  laughing,  '*we  must  not  let  our  zeal  char|re 
the  encmv  with  more  scandal  than  they  actually  deserve.  Mistress  Alice 
has  put  the  question  to  me.  I  can  only  answer,  that  no  one  can  be  more 
devotedly  attached  to  the  King  than  I  myself, — that  I  am  very  partial  to  his 
merits  and  blind  to  his  defects  ; — and  that,  in  short,  I  would  be  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  give  up  his  cause  where  it  was  tenable.  Nevertheless,  I  must 
conftiss,  that  if  all  his  grandfather  of  Navarre's  morals  have  not  descended  to 
him,  this  poor  King  has  somehow  inherited  a  share  of  the  specks  that  were 
thought  to  dim  the  lustre  of  that  great  Prince — that  Charles  is  a  little  soft- 
hearted, or  so,  where  beauty  is  concerned. — Do  not  blame  him  too  severely, 
pretty  Mistress  Alice ;  when  a  man's  hard  fate  has  driven  him  among  thorns. 
It  were  surelv  hard  to  prevent  him  from  trifling  with  the  few  roses  he  may 
find  among  them  ?" 

Alice,  who  probably  thought  the  conversation  had  gone  far  enoogh,  rose 

while  Master  Kerneguy  was  speaking,  and  was  leaving  the  room  before  he 

bad  finished,  without  apparently  hearing  the  interrogation  with  which  he 

concluded.     Her  father  approved  of  her  departure,  not  thinking  the  turn 

which  Kerneguy  had  given  to  the  discourse  altogether  fit  for  her  presence ; 

and,  desirous  civilly  to  break  olF  the  conversation,  **  I  see,"  be  said,  "  this 

is  about  the  time,  when,  as  Will  says,  the  household  affairs  will  call  mj 

daughter  hence ;  I  will  therefore  challenge  you,  youns  gentleman,  to  stretch 

your  limbs  in  a  little  exercise  with  me,  either  at  single  rapier,  or  nipier  and 

poniard,  back-sword,  spadroon,  or  your  national  weapons  of  broad-sword 

and  target ;  for  all  or  any  of  which  I  think  we  shall  find  implements  in  the 

hall." 

Ic  would  he  too  high  a  distinction.  Master  Kerneguy  said,  for  a  poor  paee 

k)  bo  permitted  to  try  a  passage  ot  arms  >r\\.V\  t^  V.\i\^ht  so  renowned  aa  w 

Hear  J  Lee,  and  he  hopcKi  to  en^oy  &q  2;cea.\.Ui\xQli<)^rc\)^^lft\k%^sj^»'Hf<M^ 
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ftock ;  bat  at  the  present  moment  his  lameness  continued  to  give  him  so 
mach  pain,  that  he  should  shame  himself  in  the  attempt 

Sir  Uenry  then  offered  to  read  him^a  play  of  ShaKspeare,  and  for  this 
purpose  turned  up  King  Richard  II.     But  hardly  had  ho  commenced  with 

"Old  John  of  Gaunt,  tiaM-hoDoarad  Lancaster  " 

when  the  young  gentleman  was  seized  with  such  an  incontrollablc  fit  of  the 
cramp  as  could  only  be  relieved  by  immediate  exercise.  lie  therefore  begged 
permission  to  be  allowed  to  saunter  abroad  for  a  little  while,  if  Sir  Henry 
Lee  considered  he  might  venture  without  danger. 

"  I  can  answer  for  the  two  or  three  of  our  people  that  are  still  left  about 
the  place,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  "  and  I  know  my  son  has  disposed  them  so  as 
to  be  constantly  on  the  watch.  If  you  hear  the  bell  toll  at  the  Lodge,  I 
advise  you  to  come  straight  home  by  the  way  of  the  King's  Oak,  which  you 
■ee  in  yonder  glade  towering  above  the  rest  of  the  trees.  We  will  have 
■ome  one  stationed  there  to  introduce  you  secretly  into  the  house." 

The  page  listened  to  these  cautions  with  the  impatience  of  a  schoolboy, 
who,  desirous  of  enjoying  his  holiday,  hears  without  marking  the  advice  of 
tator  or  parent,  about  taking  care  not  to  catch  cold,  and  so  forth. 

The  absence  of  Alice  Lee  had  removed  all  which  had  rendered  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Lodge  agreeable,  and  the  mercurial  voung  page  fled  with  preci- 
pitation from  the  exercise  and  amusement  which  Sir  Ilenry  had  proposed. 
He  girded  on  his  rapier,  and  threw  his  cloak,  or  rather  that  which  belonged 
to  his  borrowed  suit,  about  him,  bringing  up  the  lower  part  so  as  to  muff  e 
the  face  and  show  only  the  eyes  over  it,  which  was  a  common  way  of  wear- 
ing them  in  those  days,  both  in  streets,  in  the  country,  and  in  public  places, 
when  men  had  a  mind  to  be  private,  and  to  avoid  interruption  from  saluta- 
tions and  greetings  in  the  market-place.  He  hurried  across  the  open  space 
which  divided  the  front  of  the  Lodge  from  the  wood,  with  the  haste  of  a 
bird,  escaped  from  the  cage,  which,  though  joyful  at  its  liberation,  is  at  the 
Mme  time  sensible  of  its  need  of  protection  and  shelter.  The  wood  seemed 
to  afford  these  to  the  human  fugitive,  as  it  might  have  done  to  the  bird  in 
question. 

When  nnder  the  shadow  of  the  branches,  and  within  the  verge  of  the 
forest,  coTered  frohi  observation,  yet  with  the  power  of  surveying  the  front 
of  the  Lodge,  and  all  the  open  ground  before  it,  the  supposed  Louis  Kcrne- 
gpy  meditated  on  his  escape. 

**  What  an  infliction  —  to  fence  with  a  gouty  old  man,  who  knows  not,  I 
dare  say,  a  trick  of  the  sword  which  was  not  familiar  in  the  days  of  old 
Tiocent  Saviolo  I  or,  as  a  change  of  misery,  to  hear  him  read  one  of  those 
wildernesses  of  scenes  which  the  English  call  a  play,  from  prologue  to  epi- 
logue—  from  Enter  the  first  to  the  final  ExeaiU  omnes  —  an  unparalleled 
horror^- a  penance  which  would  have  made  a  dungeon  darker,  and  added 
dullness  even  to  Woodstock  I" 

Here  be  stopped  and  looked  around,  then  continued  his  meditations  — 
"  So,  then,  it  was  here  that  the  gay  old  Norman  secluded  his  pretty  mistress 
—  I  warrant,  without  having  seen  her,  that  Rosamond  Clim)rd  was  never 
half  so  handsome  as  that  lovely  Alice  Lee.  And  what  a  soul  there  is  in  the 
girl's  eye !  —  with  what  abandonment  of  all  respects,  save  that  expressing 
the  interest  of  the  moment,  she  poured  forth  her  tide  of  enthusiasm  1  Were 
I  to  l>e  long  here,  in  spite  of  prudence,  and  half-a-dozen  very  venerable  ob- 
stacles beside,  I  should  he  tempted  to  try  to  reconcile  hor  to  the  indifferent 
visage  <if  this  same  hard-favoured  Prince.  — Ilard-favoured? — it  is  a  dcind 
of  treason  for  one  who  pretends  to  so  much*  loyalty,  to  say  so  of  the  King's 
featun;i*,  and  in  my  mind  deserves  punishment. — Ah,  pretty  Mistress  Alice  I 
inany  a  Mistress  Alice  before  jou  has  made  dreadful  exc\ama\\Qiv^  oiv  \Xi^ 
irregularities  of  mankwd,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  ftgB,  wi4  ftw^^i'i  Xs^ 
heioggiMd  to  look  oat  for  apologies  for  their  own  share  in  tbem,   lS>aX  ^«bl 
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her  father — the  stout  old  cavalier — my  father's  old  friend — shoald  soch  a 
thing  befall,  it  would  break  bis  heart.  —  Break  a  pudding* s-end  —  he  has 
more  sense.  If  I  give  his  grandson  a  title  to  quarter  the  arms  of  England, 
what  matter  if  a  bar  sinister  is  drawn  across  them  ?  —  Pshaw !  far  from  an 
abatement,  it  is  a  point  of  addition — the  heralds  in  their  next  visitation  will 

Slace  him  higher  in  the  roll  for  it.  Then,  if  he  did  wince  a  little  at  first, 
oes  not  the  old  traitor  deserve  it ; — first,  for  his  disloyal  intention  of  punch- 
ing mine  anointed  body  black  and  blue  with  his  vile  foils — and  seconoly,  bit 
atrocious  complot  with  Will  Shakspeare,  a  fellow  as  much  out  of  date  ai 
himself,  to  read  me  to  death  with  five  acts  of  a  historical  play,  or  chnonicle, 
'  bein^  the  piteous  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  the  Second  ?'  Odds-fish,  my 
own  life  is  piteous  enough,  as  I  think ;  and  my  death  may  match  it,  for 
aught  I  see  cominc  yet.  Ah,  but  then  the  brother — my  friend-nny  guide 
—  m^  ^ard  —  So  far  as  this  little  proposed  intrigue  concerns  him,  such 
practismg  would  be  thought  not  quite  fair.  But  your  bouncing,  swaggerine,  . 
revengeful  brothers  exist  only  on  the  theatre.  Your  dire  reven^,  wiw 
which  a  brother  persecuted  a  poor  fellow  who  had  seduced  his  sister,  or 
been  seduced  by  tier,  as  the  case  might  be,  as  relentlessly  as  if  he  had 
trodden  on  his  toes  without  making  an  apology,  is  entirely  out  of  fashion, 
since  Dorset  killed  the  Lord  Bruce  many  a  lon^  year  since.*  Pshaw  I  when 
a  King  is  the  offender,  the  bravest  man  sacrifices  nothing  by  pocketing  ft 
little  wronc  which  he  cannot  personally  resent.  And  in  France,  there  is 
not  a  noble  house,  where  each  individual  would  not  cock  his  hat  an  inch 
higher,  if  they  could  boast  of  such  a  left-handed  alliance  with  the  Grand 
Monarque." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  rushed  through  the  mind  of  Charles,  at  his 
first  quitting  the  Lodge  of  Woodstock,  and  plunging  into  the  forest  that 
surrounded  it.  His  profligate  logic,  however,  was  not  the  result  of  his 
natural  disposition,  nor  received  without  scruple  by  his  sound  understand- 
ing. It  was  a  train  of  reasoning  which  he  had  been  led  to  adopt  from  his 
too  close  intimacy  with  the  witty  and  profligate  youth  of  quality  by  whom 
he  had  been  surrounded.  It  arose  from  the  evil  communication  with  V illiers, 
Wilmot,  Sedley,  and  others,  whose  genius  was  destined  to  corrupt  that  age, 
and  the  Monarch  on  whom  its  character  aAerwards  came  so  much  to  depend. 
Such  men,  bred  amidst  the  license  of  civil  war,  and  without  experiencing 
that  curb  which  in  ordinary  times  the  authority  of  parents  ana  relations 
imposes  upon  the  headlong  passions  of  youth,  were  practised  in  ererj 
species  of  vice,  and  could  recommend  it  as  well  hj  precept  as  by  example, 
turning  into  pitiless  ridicule  all  those  nobler  feelings  which  withhold  men 
from  gratifying  lawless  passion.  The  events  of  the  King's  life  had  also 
favoured  his  reception  or  this  Epicurean  doctrine.  lie  saw  himself,  with 
the  highest  claims  to  sympathy  and  assistance,  coldly  treated  by  the  Courts 
which  he  visited,  rather  as  a  permitted  supplicant,  than  an  exiled  Monarch. 
He  beheld  his  own  rights  and  claims  treated  with  scorn  and  indifference ; 
and,  in  the  same  proportion,  he  was  reconciled  to  the  hard-hearted  and 
selfish  course  of  dissipation,  which  promised  him  immediate  indulgence.  If 
this  was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness  of  others,  should  he  of 
all  men  be  scrupulous  upon  the  subject,  since  he  treated  others  only  as  the 
world  treated  him  T 

But  although  the  foundations  of  this  unhappy  system  had  been  laid,  the 
Prince  was  not  at  this  early  period  so  fully  devoted  to  it  as  he  was  found  to 
have  become,  when  a  door  was  unexpectedly  opened  for  his  restoration.  On 
the  contrary,  though  the  train  of  gay  reasoning  which  we  have  above  stated, 
as  if  it  had  found  vent  in  uttered  language,  did  certainly  arise  in  his  mind, 
as  that  which  would  have  been  suggested  by  his  favourite  counsellors  on 
Buch  occasions,  he  recollected  that  what  might  be  passed  over  as  ft  peccih 
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diDo  in  France  or  the  Netherlands,  or  turned  into  a  diverting  novel  or 
paaquinade  by  the  wits  of  his  own  wandering  Court,  was  likely  to  have  the 
aspect  of  horrid  ingratitude  and  infamous  treachery  among  the  English 
gentry,  and  would  inflict  a  deep,  perhaps  an  incurable  wound  upon  bis 
mtcrests^  amon^  the  more  aged  and  respectable  part  of  his  adherents.  Then 
it  occurred  to  bim  —  for  his  own  interest  did  not  escape  him,  even  in  this 
mode  of  considering  the  subject  —  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  Lees, 
father  and  son,  who  were  always  understood  to  be  at  least  sufficiently 
punctilious  on  the  score  of  honour ;  and  if  they  should  suspect  such  an 
affront  as  his  imagination  had  conceived,  they  could  be  at  no  loss  to  find 
means  of  the  most  ample  revenge,  either  by  their  own  hands,  or  by  those 
of  the  ruling  faction. 

*'  The  risk  of  re-opcning  the  fatal  window  at  Whitehall,  and  renewing  the 
tragedy  of  the  Man  in  the  Mask,  were  a  worse  penalty,"  was  his  final 
reflection,  "  than  the  old  stool  of  the  Scottish  penance ;  and  pretty  though 
Ali«te  Lee  is,  I  cannot  afford  to  intrigue  at  such  a  nazard.  So,  farewell,  pretty 
maiden  !  unless,  as  sometimes  has  happened,  thou  hast  a  humour  to  throw 
thyself  at  thy  King's  feet,  and  then  I  am  too  magnanimous  to  refuse  thee  my 
protection.  Yet,  when  I  think  of  the  pale  clay-cold  figure  of  the  old  man, 
aa  he  lay  last  night  extended  before  me,  and  imagine  the  fury  of  Albert  Lee 
raging  with  impatience,  his  hand  on  a  sword  which  only  his  loyalty  prevents 
him  mm  plunging  into  his  sovereign's  heart — nay,  the  picture  is  too 
horrible  !  Charles  must  for  ever  change  his  name  to  Joseph,  even  if  he 
were  strongly  tempted  ;  which  may  Fortune  in  mercy  prohibit  V* 

To  speak  the  truth  of  a  prince,  more  unfortunate  in  his  earlv  companions, 
and  the  callousness  which  he  acquired  by  his  juvenile  adventures  and 
irregular  mode  of  life,  than  in  his  natural  disposition,  Charles  came  the 
more  readily  to  this  wise  conclusion,  because  he  was  by  no  means  subject 
to  those  violent  and  engrossing  passions,  to  gratify  which  the  world  has  been 
thought  well  lost.  His  amours,  like  many  of  the  present  day,  were  rather 
matters  of  habit  and  fashion,  than  of  passion  ana  affection ;  and,  in  com- 
paring himself  in  this  respect  to  his  grandfather,  Henry  IV.,  he  did  neither 
Dw  ancestor  nor  himself  perfect  justice.  He  was,  to  parody  the  words  of  a  ^ 
bard,  himself  actuated  by  the  stormy  passions  which  an  intriguer  often  only 
simulates,  — 

NoM  of  thow  who  Inred  m  kindlv. 
None  of  thoM  who  loved  ao  bliiiJly. 

An  amour  was  with  him  a  matter  of  amusement,  a  regular  consequence,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  of  the  ordinary  couYse  of  things  in  society.  lie  was  not 
tt  the  trouble  to  practise  seductive  arts,  because  he  had  seldom  found 
occasion  to  make  use  of  them ;  his  high  rank,  and  the  profligacy  of  part  of 
the  female  society  with  which  he  had  mingled,  rendering  them  unnecessary. 
Added  to  this,  he  had,  for  the  same  reason,  seldom  been  crossed  by  the 
obstinate  interference  of  relations,  or  even  of  husbands,  who  had  generally 
leemed  not  unwilling  to  suffer  such  matters  to  take  their  course. 

So  that,  notwithstanding  his  total  looseness  of  principle,  and  systeraatio 
disbelief  in  the  virtue  of  women,  and  the  honour  of  men,  as  connected  with 
the  character  of  their  female  relatives,  Charles  was  not  a  person  to  have 
itudiously  introduced  disgrace  into  a  family,  where  a  conquest  might  have 
been  violently  disputed,  attained  with  difficulty,  and  accompanied  with  gen- 
eral distress,  not  to  mention  the  excitation  of  all  fiercer  passions  against  the 
tothor  of  the  scandal. 

But  the  danger  of  the  King's  society  consisted  in  his  being  much  of  an 
unbeliever  in  the  existence  of  such  cases  as  were  likely  to  be  embittered  by 
remorse  on  the  part  of  the  principal  victim,  or  rendered  perilous  by  the 
▼iolent  resentment  of  her  connexions  or  relatives,  lie  h(^d  e^QTi  «\Ti^^^^ 
iaood  aacb  tbinga  treated  on  the  continent  a§9||ttttoraoC  OTJhMn  OGG\XTt^iiQ%^ 
^4^  ia  mil  casBB  where  m  mvx  of  high  influenos  WM  WAQMB^V)  «Xi^«A^ 
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arrangement ;  and  he  was  really,  generally  speaking,  sceptical  on  the  subject 
of  severe  virtue  in  either  sex,  and  apt  to  consider  it  as  a  veil  assumed  by 
prudery  in  women,  and  hypocrisy  in  men,  to  extort  a  higher  reward  for 
their  compliance.  ^ 

While  we  are  discussing  the  character  of  his  disposition  to  gallantry,  the 
"Wanderer  was  conducted,  by  the  walk  he  had  chosen,  through  several 
whimsical  turns,  until  at  last  it  brought  him  under  the  windows  of  Victor 
Loe*s  apartment,  where  he  descried  Alice  watering  and  arranging  some 
flowers  placed  on  the  oriel  window,  which  was  easily  accessible  by  daylight, 
althougn  at  night  he  had  found  it  a  dangerous  attempt  to  scale  it.  But  not 
Alice  only,  her  father  also  showed  himself  near  the  window,  and  beckoned 
him  up.  The  family  party  seemed  now  more  promising  than  before,  and 
the  fugitive  Prince  was  weary  of  playing  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with 
his  conscience,  and  much  disposed  to  let  matters  go  as  chance  should 
determine. 

He  climbed  lightly  up  the  broken  ascent,  and  was  readily  welcomed  by 
the  old  knight,  wno  held  activity  in  high  honour.  Alice  also  seemed  glad  to 
see  the  lively  and  interesting  young  man ;  and  by  her  presence,  and  the 
unaffected  mirth  with  which  she  enjoyed  his  sallies,  he  was  animated  to 
display  those  qualities  of  wit  and  humour,  which  nobody  possessed  in  a 
higher  degree. 

His  satire  delighted  the  old  gentleman,  who  laughed  till  his  eyes  ran  over 
as  he  heard  the  youth,  whose  claims  to  his  respect  he  little  dreamed  of, 
amusing  him  with  successive  imitations  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  clcrgy- 
#men,  of  the  proud  and  poor  Hidalgo  of  the  North,  of  the  fierce  and  over- 
weening priae  and  Celtic  dialect  of  the  mountain  chief,  of  the  slow  and 
more  pedantic  Lowlander,  with  all  of  which  his  residence  in  Scotland  had 
made  him  familiar.  Alice  also  laughed,  and  applauded,  amused  herself, 
and  delighted  to  see  that  her  father  was  so  ;  and  tne  whole  party  were  in  the 
highest  glee,  when  Albert  Lee  entered,  eager  to  find  Louis  Kerneguy,  and 
to  lead  him  away  to  a  nrivate  colloquy  with  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  whose  zeal, 
assiduity,  and  wonderful  possession  of  information,  had  constituted  him 
their  master-pilot  in  those  difficult  times. 

It  is  imnecessary  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  minute  particulars  of 
their  conference.  The  information  obtained  was  so  far  favourable,  that  the 
enemy  seemed  to  have  had  no  intelligence  of  the  King's  joute  towards  the 
south,  and  remained  persuaded  that  he  had  made  his  escape  from  Bristol, 
as  had  been  reported,  and  as  had  indeed  been  proposed ;  but  the  master 
of  the  vess'el  prepared  for  the  King's  passage  had  taken  the  alarm,  and 
sailed  without  his  royal  freight.  Ilis  departure,  however,  and  the  suspicion 
of  the  service  in  which  he  was  engaged,  served  to  make  the  belief  general, 
that  the  King  had  gone  off  along  with  him. 

But  though  this  was  cheering,  the  Doctor  had  more  unpleasant  tidings 
from  the  sea-coast,  alle^ng  great  difficulties  in  securing  a  vessel,  to  which 
it  might  be  fit  to  commit  a  charge  so  precious ;  and,  above  all,  requesting 
his  Alajcsty  might  on  no  account  venture  to  approach  the  shore,  until  he 
should  receive  advice  that  all  the  previous  arrangements  had  been  com- 
pletely settled. 

No  one  was  able  to  suggest  a  safer  place  of  residence  than  that  which  Im 
at  present  occupied.  Colonel  Everara  was  deemed  certainly  not  personally 
untriendly  to  the  King ;  and  Cromwell,  as  was  supposed,  reposed  in  Eve- 
rard  an  unbounded  confidence.  The  interior  presented  numberless  hiding- 
places,  and  secret  modes  of  exit,  known  to  no  one  but  the  ancient  residents 
of  Uie  Lodge — nay,  fiur  better  to  Rochecliffe  than  to  any  of  them ;  as,  when 
Rector  at  the  neighbouring  town,  his  prying  disposition  as  an  antiquary 
had  induced  him  to  make  very  many  researches  among  the  old  roins^i 
the  results  of  which  he  was  belieyed,  in  some  instances,  to  have  kept  to 
himself. 
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To  balance  thene  conTeniences,  it  was  no  doobt  tme,  that  the  Parliamen- 
tary Cdmmissioners  were  still  at  no  great  distance,  and  would  be  readj  to 
resume  their  authority  upon  the  first  opportunity.  But  no  one  supposed 
such  an  opportunity  was  lilLely  to  occur ;  and  all  believed,  as  the  influence 
of  Cromwell  and  the  army  grew  more  and  more  predominant,  that  the  dis- 
appointed Commissioners  wtiuld  attempt  nothing  in  contradiction  to  his 
pleasure,  but  wait  with  patience  an  indemnification  in  some  other  miarter 
for  their  vacated  commissions.  Report,  through  the  voice  of  Master  Joseph 
Tomkins,  stated,  that  they  had  determined,  in  the  first  place,  to  retire  to 
Oxford,  and  were  makiu]^  preparations  accordingly.  This  promised  still 
farther  to  insure  the  security  ot  Woodstock.  It  was  therefore  settled,  that 
the  Ring,  under  the  character  of  Louis  Kerneguy,  should  remain  an  inmate 
of  the  Lodge,  until  a  vessel  should  be  procured  for  his  escape,  at  the  port 
which  might  be  esteemed  the  safest  and  most  convenient 
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Th«  dfladliett  unakM  ars  thon  which,  twined  'inongit  flowen, 
Bland  th«ir  brifcbt  ooioariiif  with  th«  Tmri«d  blamims, 
llwir  lierne  eyes  rhiteriiiff  ltk«  the  apanfled  dew-drop; 
In  all  ao  like  what  nature  haa  moat  harmleia. 
That  iportJTe  innooenoe,  which  dreads  no  danfer, 
la  puisoo'd  unawarm. 

Old  Plat. 

Charles  (we  must  now  give  him  his  own  name)  was  easily  reconciled  to 
the  circumstances  which  rendered  his  residence  at  Woodstock  advisable. 
No  doubt  he  would  much  rather  have  secured  his  safety  by  making  an 
immediate  escape  out  of  England ;  but  he  had  boen  condemned  already  to 
many  uncomfortable  lurking-places,  and  more  disagreeable  disguises,  as 
well  as  to  lon^  and  difficult  journeys,  during  which,  between  pragmatical 
officers  of  justice  belonging  to  the  prevailing  party,  and  parties  of  soldiers 
whose  officers  usually  took  on  them  to  act  on  their  own  warrant,  risk  of 
discovery  had  more  than  once  become  very  imminent.  He  was  glad,  there- 
fore, of  comparative  repose,  and  of  comparative  safety. 

Then  it  mupt  be  considered,  that  Charles  had  been  entirely  reconciled  to 
the  society  at  Woodstock  since  he  had  become  better  acquainted  with  it. 
Ue  had  seen,  that,  to  interest  the  beautiful  Alice,  and  procure  a  fnre&t  deal 
of  her  companv,  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  submit  to  the  numours, 
and  cultivate  the  intimacy,  of  the  old  cavalier  her  father.  A  few  bouts  at 
fencing,  in  which  Charles  took  care  not  to  put  out  his  more  perfect  skill, 
and  full  youthful  strength  and  activity — the  endurance  of  a  few  scenes 
from  Shakspeare,  which  the  knight  read  with  more  zeal  than  taste  —  a 
little  skill  in  music,  in  which  the  old  man  had  been  a  proficient — the  defer- 
ence paid  to  a  few  old-fashioned  opinions,  at  which  Charles  laughed  in  his 
sleeve  —  were  all-sufficient  to  gain  for  the  disguised  Prince  an  interest  in 
Sir  Henry  Le^,  and  to  conciliate  in  an  equal  degree  the  good-will  of  his 
lovely  daughter. 

Never  were  there  two  young  persons  who  could  be  said  to  commence  this 
species  of  intimacy  with  such  unequal  advantages.  Charles  was  a  libertine, 
who,  if  he  did  not  in  cold  blood  resolve  upon  prosecuting  his  passion  for 
Alice  to  a  dishonourable  conclusion,  was  at  every  moment  liable  to  be  pro- 
voked to  attempt  the  strength  of  a  virtiie,  in  which  h«  wu  U's^  \y:&»«^^> 
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Then  Alice,  on  her  part,  hardly  knew  even  what  was  implied  bj  the  word 
libertine  or  seducer.  Hor  mother  had  died  early  in  the  commencement  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  she  had  been  bred  up  chiefly  with  her  brother  and  cousin ; 
80  that  she  had  an  unfearing  and  unnuspicious  frankness  of  manner,  upon 
which  Charles  was  not  unwilling  or  unlikely  to  put  a  construction  favourable 
to  his  own  views.  Even  Alice's  love  for  her  cousin  —  the  first  sensation 
which  awakens  the  most  innocent  and  simple  mind  to  feelings  of  shyness  and 
restraint  towards  the  male  sex  in  general  —  had  failed  to  excite  such  an 
alarm  in  her  bosom.  They  were  nearly  related ;  and  Everard,  though  yonno, 
was  several  years  her  elder,  and  had,  from  her  infancy,  been  an  object  m 
her  respect  as  well  as  of  her  affection.  When  this  early  and  childish 
intimacy  ripened  into  youthful  love,  confessed  and  returned,  still  it  differed 
in  some  shades  from  the  passion  existing  between  lovers  originally  strangen 
to  each  other,  until  their  affections  have  been  united  in  the  ordinary  coorse 
of  courtship.  Their  love  was  fonder,  more  familiar,  more  perfectly  confi- 
dential ;  purer  too,  perhaps,  and  more  free  from  starts  of  passionate  violence^ 
or  apprehonHivo  jealousy. 

The  possibility  that  any  one  could  have  attempted  to  rival  Everard  in  her 
affection,  was  a  circumstance  which  never  occurred  to  Alice ;  and  that  this 
singular  Scottish  lad,  whom  she  laughed  with  on  account  of  his  humour, 
and  laughnd  at  for  his  peculiarities,  should  be  an  object  of  danger  ur  of 
caution,  never  once  entered  her  imagination.  The  sort  of  intimacy  to  which 
she  admitted  Kcrneguy  was  the  same  to  which  she  would  have  received  a 
companion  of  her  own  sex.  whose  manners  she  did  not  always  approve,  bat 
whose  8t>cii?ty  she  found  always  amusing. 

'  It  wan  natural  that  the  freedom  of  Alice  Lee's  conduct,  which  arose  from 
the  most  perfect  indifference,  should  pass  for  something  approaching  to 
encouragement  in  the  royal  gallant's  apprehension,  and  that  any  resolution! 
he  had  formed  against  being  tempted  to  violate  the  hospitality  of  Woodstock, 
should  begin  to  totter,  as  opportunities  for  doing  so  became  more  frequent 

These  opportunities  were  tavoured  by  All^ert's  departure  from  Wooastock 
the  very  day  after  his  arrival.  It  had  been  agreed,  in  full  council  with 
Charles  and  Rochecliffe,  that  he  should  go  to  visit  his  uncle  Everard  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  and,  by  showing  himself  there,  obviate  any  cause  of  tiu- 
picion  which  might  arise  from  his  residence  at  Woodstock,  and  remove  any 
pretext  for  disturbing  his  father's  family  on  account  of  their  harbouring  one 
who  had  been  so  lately  in  arms.  Ho  had  also  undertaken,  at  his  own 
great  personal  risk,  to  visit  different  points  on  the  sea-coast,  and  ascertain 
the  security  of  different  places  for  providing  shipping  for  the  King's  leaviDg 
England. 

These  circumstances  were  alike  calculated  to  procure  the  King's  safety, 
and  facilitate  his  escape.  But  Alice  was  thereby  deprived  of  the  presence 
of  her  brother,  who  would  have  been  her  most  watchful  guardian,  but  who 
had  set  down  the  King's  light  talk  upon  a  former  occasion  to  the  gaiety  of 
his  humour,  and  would  have  thought  he  had  done  his  sovereign  great 
injustice,  had  he  seriously  suspected  him  of  such  a  breach  of  hospitality  m 
a  dishonourable  pursuit  of  Alice  would  have  implied. 

There  were,  however,  two  of  the  household  at  Woodstock,  who  appeared 
not  so  entirely  reconciled  with  Louis  Kcrneguy  or  his  purposes.  The  one 
was  Bpvis,  who  seemed,  from  their  first  unfriendly  rencontre,  to  havo  kept 
up  a  pinue  against  their  new  guest,  which  no  advances  on  the  p4!rt  of  Charlee 
were  able  to  soften.  If  the  page  was  by  chance  left  alone  with  his  young 
mistress,  Bevis  chose  always  to  be  of  the  party ;  came  close  by  Alice's  chair, 
and  fjrowled  audibly  when  the  gallant  drew  near  her.  "  It  is  a  pity,"  said 
the  disguised  Prmce,  "  that  your  Bevis  is  not  a  bull-dog.  that  we  might  dub 
hiia  a  roundhead  at  once —  IIo  is  too  handsome,  too  noble,  too  aristocratio, 
to  nourish  those  inhospitable  prejudices  a^viv%l  tc  i^t  Vi^Vk,«ftU«a  cavalier. 
I  am  coDviacod  the  spirit  of  Pyin  or  ilam^^^u  YvaA  tT^Tv«.m\^B:«Nft^  vqNa  ^ 
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ro^^e^  and  continaes  to  demonstrate  his  hatred  against  royalty  and  all  its 
adhewnts." 

Alice  would  then  replj,  that  Bevis  was  loyal  in  word  and  deed,  and  only 
partook  ber  father's  prejudices  against  the  Scots,  which,  she  could  not  but 
acknowledge,  were  tolerably  strong. 

"Xay,  then/'  said  the  supposed  Louis,  "I  must  find  some  other  reason, 
fur  I  cannot  allow  Sir  Bevis's  resentment  to  rest  upon  national  antipathy.  So 
ve  will  suppose  that  some  gallant  cavalier,  who  wended  to  the  wars  and 
neTer  returned,  has  adopted  this  shape  to  look  back  upon  the  haunts  he  led 
10  unwillingly,  and  is  jealous  at  seeing  even  poor  Louis  Kerneguy  drawing 
Mtr  to  the  lady  of  his  lost  affections."  —  He  approached  her  chair  as  he 
spoke,  and  Bevis  gave  one  of  his  deep  growls. 

"  In  that  case,  you  had  best  keep  your  distance,"  said  Alice,  laughing, 
"for  the  bite  of  a  dog,  possessed  by  the  ghost  of  a  jealous  lover,  cannot  be 
Terj  safe."  And  the  King  carried  on  the  dialogue  in  the  same  strain  — 
which,  while  it  led  Alice  to  apprehend  nothing  more  serious  than  the  apish 
gallantry  of  a  fantastic  boy,  certainly  induced  the  supposed  Louis  Kerneguy 
to  think  that  he  had  maae  one  of  those  conquests  which  often  and  easily 
iall  tothe  share  of  sovereigns.  Notwithstanding  the  acuteness  of  his  appre- 
hension, he  was  not  sufficiently  aware  that  the  Royal  Road  to  female  favour 
is  onlj  open  to  monarchs  when  they  travel  in  grand  costume,  and  that  when 
tbev  woo  incognito,  their  path  of  courtship  is  liable  to  the  same  windings 
ud  obstacles  which  obstruct  the  course  of  private  individuals. 

There  was,  besides  Bevis,  another  member  of  the  family,  who  kept  a 
look-out  upon  Louis  Kerneguy,  and  with  no  friendly  eye.    Phoebe  Mayflower, 
though  her  experience  extended  not  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  village,  yet 
koew  the  world  much  better  than  her  mistress,  and  besides  she  was  nwe 
Jears  older.     More  knowing,  she  was  more  suspicious.     She  thought  that 
odd-looking  Scoteh  boy  made  more  up  to  her  young  mistress  than  was 
proper  for  his  condition  of  life ;  and,  moreover,  that  Alice  gave  him  a  little 
iDore  encouragement  than  Parthenia  would  have  afforded  to  any  such  Jack- 
a-dandy,  in  the  absence  of  Argalus — for  the  volume  treating  of  the  loves 
of  these  celebrated  Arcadians  was  then  the  favourite  study  of  swains  and 
damsels  throughout  merry  England.     Entertaining  such  suspicions,  Phoebe 
ras  at  a  loss  how  to  conduct  herself  on  the  occasion,  and  yet  resolved  she 
voald  not  see  the  slightest  chance  of  the  course  of  Colonel  Everard's  true 
k)re  being  obstructed,  without  attempting  a  remedy.     She  had  a  peculiar 
fiivour  for  Markham  herself;   and,  moreover,  he  was,  according   to   her 
phrase,  as  handsome  and  personable  a  young  man  as  was  in  Oxfordshire ; 
and  this  Scottish  scarecrow  was  no  more  to  be  compared  to  him  than  chalk 
was  to  cheese.     And  vet  she  allowed  that  Master  Girnigy  had  a  wonderfully 
well-oiled  tongue,  and  that  such  gallants  were  not  to  be  despised.    What 
was  to  be  done?  —  she  had  no  facts  to  offer,  only  vague  suspicion ;  and  was 
afraid  to  speak  to  her  mistress,  whose  kindness,  great  as  it  was,  did  not, 
nevertheless,  encourage  familiarity. 

She  sounded  Joceline ;  but  he  was,  she  knew  not  why,  so  deeply  inte- 
rested about  this  unlucky  lad,  and  held  his  importance  so  high,  that  she 
could  make  no  impression  on  him.  To  speak  to  the  old  knight,  would  have 
been  to  raise  a  eeneral  tempest.  The  worthy  chaplain,  who  was,  at  Wood- 
stock, grand  referee  on  all  disputed  matters,  would  have  been  the  damsel's 
most  natural  fcsource,  for  ho  was  peaceful  as  trell  as  moral  by  profession, 
and  politic  by  practice.  But  it  happened  he  had  given  Phoebe  unintentioniCl 
offence  h^f  speakine  of  her  under  the  classical  epithet  of  Rustica  Fidtle^  the 
irhich  epithet,  as  she  understood  it  not,  she  held  herself  boi)nd  to  resent  as 
contumelious,  and  declaring  she  was  not  fonder  of  a  JiddU  than  other  folk, 
had  ever  since  shunned  all  intercourse  with  Dr.  RochecUffd  7ih\<^Vi  «Vi«<i>Q\M. 
easily  avoid. 
Master  Tomking  wm  alwnje  coming  and  going  about  ^«  \]lqus&i^  ^^oxi^^ 
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varioas  pretexts ;  but  he  was  a  roundhead,  and  she  was  too  true  to  the  caya* 
licrs  to  introduce  any  uf  the  enemy  as  parties  to  their  internal  discords ; 
besides,  he  had  talked  to  Phoebe  herself  in  a  manner  which  induced  her  to 
decline  everything  in  the  shape  of  familiarity  with  him.  Lastly,  Cavaliero 
Wildruko  might  have  been  consulted  ;  but  Phoebe  had  her  own  reasons  foi 
saying,  as  she  did  with  some  emphasis,  that  Cavaliero  Wildrake  was  an  im 
pudcnt  London  rake.  At  length  she  resolved  to  communicate  her  suspi- 
cions to  the  party  having  most  interest  in  verifying  or  confuting  them. 

'*  ril  let  Master  Markham  Everard  know,  that  there  is  a  wasp  buzzing 
about  his  honey-comb,''  said  Phoebe ;  "  and,  moreover,  that  I  know  that  this 
young  Scotch  Scapegrace  shifted  himself  out  of  a  woman's  into  a  man's 
dress  at  Goody  Green's,  and  gave  Goody  Green's  Dolly  a  gold-piece  to  say 
nothing  about  it ;  and  no  more  she  did  to  any  one  but  me,  and  slie  knows 
best  herself  whether  she  gave  change  for  the  gold  or  not — but  Master  Louis 
is  a  saucy  jackanapes,  and  like  enough  to  ask  it." 

Three  or  four  days  elapsed  while  matters  continued  in  this  condition  — 
the  disguised  Prince  sometimes  thinking  on  the  intrigue  which  Fortune 
seemed  to  have  thrown  in  his  way  for  his  amusement,  and  taking  advantago 
of  such  opportunities  as  occurred  to  increase  his  intimacy  with  Alice  Lee; 
but  much  oft<iner  harassing  Dr.  Rochecliffe  with  questions  about  the  possi- 
bility of  escape,  which  the  good  man  finding  himself  unable  to  answer, 
secured  his  leisure  against  royal  importunity,  by  retreating  into  the  yarious 
unexplored  recesses  of  the  Lodge,  known  perhaps  only  to  himself,  who  had 
been  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  employed  in  writing  the  Wonders  of 
"Woodstock. 

It  chanced  on  the  fourth  day,  that  some  trifling  circumstance  had  called 
the  knight  abroad;  and  he  had  left  the  young  Scotsman,  now  familiar  in 
the  family,  along  with  Alice,  in  the  parlour  of  Victor  Lee.  Thus  situated, 
he  thought  the  time  not  unpropitious  for  entering  upon  a  strain  of  galkintry, 
of  a  kind  which  might  be  called  experimental,  such  as  is  practised  by  the 
Croats  in  skirmishing,  when  they  keep  bridle  in  hand,  ready  to  attack  tho 
enemy,  or  canter  off  without  coming  to  close  quarters,  as  circumstances 
may  recommend.  After  using  for  nearly  ten  minutes  a  sort  of  metiiphy- 
sical  jargon,  which  might,  according  to  Alice's  pleasure,  have  been  inter- 

Ereted  either  into  gallantry,  or  the  language  of  serious  pretension,  and  when 
e  supposed  her  engaged  in  fathoming  his  meaning,  he  had  the  mortification 
to  find,  by  a  single  and  brief  question,  that  ho  had  been  totally  unattended 
to,  and  that  Alice  was  thinking  on  anything  at  the  moment  rather  than 
the  sense  of  what  he  had  been  saying.  She  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  what 
it  was  o'clock,  and  this  with  an  air  of  real  curiosity  concerning  the  lapse 
of  time,  which  put  coquetry  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

**  I  will  go  look  at  the  sundial.  Mistress  Alice,"  said  the  gallant,  rising 
and  colouring,  through  a  sense  of  the  contempt  with  which  he  thought  him* 
self  treated. 

"  You  will  do  me  a  pleasure.  Master  Kerneguy,"  said  Alice,  without  the 
least  consciousness  of  the  indignation  she  had  excited. 

Master  Louis  Kerneguy  left  the  room'  accordingly,  not,  howeyor,  to  pro- 
cure the  information  required,  but  to  rent  his  anger  and  mortification,  and 
to  swear,  with  more  serious  purpose  than  he  had  dared  to  do  before,  that 
Alice  should  rue  her  insolence.  Good-natured  as  he  was,  he  was  still  a 
prince,  unaccustomed  to  contradiction,  far  less  to  contempt,  and  his  self- 
pride  felt,  for  the  moment,  wounded  to  the  quick.  With  a  hasty  step  ha 
plunged  into  the  Chase,  only  remembering  his  own  safety  so  far  as  to  choose 
the  deeper  and  sequestered  avenues,  where,  walking  on  with  the  speedy  and 
active  step,  which  his  recovery  from  fatigue  now  permitted  him  to  exercise 
acc'ordiDg  to  hia  wont,  he  solaced  his  angry  purposes,  by  deyising  schemes 
of  revenge  on  the  insolent  country  co<\ufeUfe,  ^rom  ^YCv^Jtv  n^  ^waideratioa 
cfhoBpitAlitj  was  in  future  to  haye  vpei^Vit  ^nou^  Vi  %w^\i«t* 
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The  irritated  gallant  passed 

**T1m  dial-atooe,  aged  aail  graen," 

without  deizning  to  ask  it  a  single  question  ;  nor  could  it  have  satisfied  his 
curiositj  if  he  had,  for  no  sun  happened  to  shine  at  the  moment.  He  then 
hastened  forward,  muffling  himself  in  his  cloak,  and  assuming  a  stooping 
and  slouching  gait,  which  diminished  his  apparent  height.  He  was  soon 
inToWed  in  the  deep  and  dim  alleys  of  the  wood,  into  which  he  had  insen- 
■iblj  plunged  himself,  and  was  traversing  it  at  a  great  rate,  without  having 
anj  distinct  idea  in  what  direction  he  was  going,  when  suddenly  his  course 
was  arrested,  first  by  a  loud  hollo,  and  then  by  a  summons  to  stand,  accom- 
panied by  what  seemed  still  more  startling  and  extraordinary,  the  touch  of 
a  cane  upon  his  shoulder,  imposed  in  a  good-humoured  but  somewhat  impe« 
nous  manner. 

There  were  few  symptoms  of  recognition  which  would  have  been  welcome 
at  this  moment ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  person  who  had  thus  arrested 
his  course,  was  least  of  all  tnat  he  could  have  anticipated  as  timely  or  agree- 
able. When  he  turned,  on  receiving  the  signal,  he  beheld  himself  close  to 
a  young  man,  nearly  six  feet  in  hei^nit,  well  made  in  joint  and  limb,  but  the 
gravity  of  whose  apparel,  although  handsome  and  gentlemanlike,  and  a  sort 
of  precision  in  his  habit,  from  the  cleanness  and  stiffness  of  his  band  to  the 
unsullied  purity  of  his  Spanish-leather  shoes,  bespoke  a  love  of  order  which 
was  foreign  to  the  impoverished  and  vanquished  cavaliers,  and  proper  to  the 
habits  of  those  of  the  victorious  party,  wno  could  afford  to  dress  themselves 
handsomely;  and  whose  rule — that  is,  such  as  regarded  the  higher  and  more 
lespectable  classes — enjoined  decency  and  sobriety  of  garb  and  deportment. 
There  was  yet  another  weight  against  the  Prince  m  the  scale,  and  one  still 
more  characteristic  of  the  inequality  in  the  comparison,  under  which  he 
■eemed  to  labour.  There  was  strength  in  the  muscular  form  of  the  stranger 
who  bad  brought  him  to  this  involuntary  parley,  authority  and  determina- 
tion in  his  brow,  a  long  rapier  on  the  left,  and  a  poniard  or  dagger  on  the 
light  side  of  his  belt,  and  a  pair  of  pistols  stuck  into  it,  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  ^ive  the  unknown  tne  advantage,  (Louis  Kerneguy  having 
no  weapon  but  his  sword,)  even  had  his  personal  strength  approached 
Dearer  than  it  did  to  that  of  the  person  by  whom  he  was  thus  suddenly 
stopped. 

Bitterly  regretting  the  thoughtless  fit  of  passion  that  brought  him  into 
his  present  situation,  but  especially  the  want  of  the  pistols  he  had  left  be- 
hino,  and  which  do  so  much  to  place  bodily  strength  and  weakness  upon  an 
e<^ual  footing,  Charles  yet  availed  himself  of  the  courage  and  presence  of 
mmd,  in  which  few  of  his  unfortunate  family  had  for  centuries  been  defi- 
cient. He  stood  firm  and  without  motion,  his  cloak  still  wrapped  round 
tfie  lower  part  of  his  face,  to  give  time  for  explanation,  in  case  he  was  mis- 
taken for  some  other  person. 

This  coolAess  produced  its  effect;  for  the  other  party  said,  with  doubt 
and  surprise  on  his  part,  "  Joceline  Joliffe,  is  it  not  ?  —  if  I  know  not  Joce- 
line  Johffe,  I  should  at  least  know  ray  own  cloak." 

"  I  am  not  Joceline  Joliffe,  as  you  may  see,  sir,"  said  Kerneguy,  calmly, 
drawing  himself  erect  to  show  the  diflference  of  size,  and  dropping  the 
cloak  from  his  face  and  person. 

"  Indeed  I"  replied  the  stranger,  in  surprise ;  '*  then,  Sir  Unknown,  I  have 
to  express  my  regret  at  having  used  my  cane  in  intimating  that  I  wished 
yoQ  to  stop.  From  that  dross,  which  I  certainly  recognise  for  my  own,  I 
ooDcluded  you  must  be  Joceline,  in  whose  custody  I  had  left  my  habit  at 
the  Lodge." 

**lf  it  had  been  Joceline,  sir,"  replied  the  supposed  KeTne^\i'v,m^'^t> 
fcct  composoi^  '* metbinks  jou  ahoald  not  have  struck  aolawd;* 
Tbe  otter  paHj  wm  obrioaalj  confuaed  by  the  Btefy^q  c«i\mii»«%  m^ift. 
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which  he  was  encountered.  The  scnRC  of  politeness  dictated,  in  the  first 
pUice,  an  apology  for  a  miBtake,  when  he  thought  he  had  been  tolerably 
certain  of  the  person.  Master  Kernoguy  was  not  in  a  situaUon  to  M 
punctilious;  ho  bowed  gravely,  as  indicating  his  acceptance  of  the  ezciiM 
offered,  then  turned,  and  walked,  as  he  conceived,  towards  the  Lodgp; 
though  he  had  traversed  the  woods  which  were  cut  with  various  alleys  in 
different  directions,  too  hastily  to  be  certain  of  the  real  course  which  he 
wished  to  pursue. 

He  was  much  embarrassed  to  find  that  this  did  not  get  him  rid  of  the 
companion  whom  he  had  thus  involuntarily  acquired.  Walked  he  slow, 
walked  he  fast,  his  friend  in  the  eenteel  but  puritanic  habit,  strong  in  per- 
son, and  well  armed,  as  we  have  described  him,  seemed  determineato  keep 
him  company,  and,  without  attempting  to  join,  or  enter  into  conversatioD, 
never  suffered  him  to  outstrip  his  surveillance  for  more  than  two  or  thies 
yards.  The  Wanderer  mended  his  pace ;  but,  although  he  was  then,  in  hii 
youth,  as  afterwards  in  his  riper  age,  one  of  the  best  walkers  in  Britaiiii 
the  stranger,  without  advancing  his  pace  to  a  run,  kept  fully  equal  to  hin, 
and  his  persecution  became  so  close  and  constant^  and  inevitable,  that  the 
pride  ana  fear  of  Charles  were  both  alarmed,  and  he  began  to  think  that, 
whatever  the  danger  might  be  of  a  single-handed  rencontre,  he  would 
nevertheless  have  a  better  bargain  of  this  tall  satellite  if  they  settled  the 
debate  betwixt  them  in  the  forest,  than  if  they  drew  near  any  place  of 
habitation,  where  i)\e  man  in  authority  was  likely  to  find  friends  and  oon- 
currents. 

Betwixt  anxiety,  therefore,  vexation,  and  anger,  Charles  faced  suddenly 
round  on  his  pursuer,  as  they  reached  a  small  narrow  glade,  which  led  totM 
little  meadow  over  which  presided  the  King's  Oak,  the  ragged  and  scathed 
branches  and  gigantic  trunk  of  which  formed  a  vista  to  the  little  wild 
avenue. 

"  Sir,"  said  he  to  his  pursuer,  **  vou  have  already  been  guilty  of  one 
piece  of  impertinence  towards  me.  You  have  apologised ;  ana  knowing  no 
reason  why  you  should  distinguish  me  as  an  object  of  incivility,  I  nave 
accepted  your  excuse  without  scruple.  Is  there  any  thing  remains  to  be 
settled  betwixt  us,  which  causes  you  to  follow  me  in  this  manner  7  If  eo^  I 
shall  be  glad  to  make  it  a  subject  of  explanation  or  satisfaction,  as  the  oaee 
may  admit  of.  I  think  you  can  owe  me  no  malice ;  for  I  never  saw  you  belbre 
to  my  knowledge.  If  you  can  give  any  good  reason  for  asking  it,  I  am  willing 
to  render  you  personal  satisfaction.  If  your  purpose  is  merely  impertinent 
curiosity,  I  let  you  know  that  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be  dogged  in  mj 
private  walks  by  any  one." 

**  When  I  recognise  my  own  cloak  on  another  man's  shoulders,"  replied 
the  stranger,  drvl^,  **  mcthinks  I  have  a  natural  right  to  follow  and  eee 
what  becomes  of  it ;  for  know,  sir,  though  I  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the 
wearer,  yet  I  am  confident  I  bad  as  good  a  right  to  stretch  my  cane  acroee 
the  cloak  you  are  muffled  in,  as  ever  had  any  one  to  brush  hie  own  gai^ 
ments.  If;  therefore,  we  are  to  be  friends,  I  must  ask,  for  instance,  how  yon 
came  by  that  cloak,  and  where  you  are  going  with  it?  I  shall  otherwiee 
make  bold  to  stop  you,  as  one  who  has  Ruffioicnt  commission  to  do  so." 

**  Oh,  unhappy  cloak,"  thought  the  Wanderer,  **  ay,  and  thriee  unhappy 
the  idle  fancy  that  sent  me  here  with  it  wrapped  around  my  nose,  to  pick 
quarrels  and  attract  observation,  when  quiet  and  secrecy  were  peculiarly 
essential  to  my  safety  I" 

*'  If  you  will  allow  me  to  guess,  sir,"  continued  the  stranger,  who  wii 

no  other  than  Markham  Everard,  **  I  will  convince  you  that  you  are  better 

known  than  you  think  for." 

"Now,  Heaven. forbid!"  prayed  tV\<i  patl^  ccddT(^&«ed,  in  silence,  bat  with 

as  much  devotion  as  ever  be  appVved  to  aT^Ttk^jexmVCvaXvl^.  X^V  «<««QL\a 

tbia  woment  of  extreme  urgency,  bii  couTtxiga  wi^^mv*»x*^^'tkS3X^Jtt^ 
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tod  he  reoollectod  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  seem  startled, 
•od  to  toawer  so  as,  if  possible,  to  lead  the  dangerous  companion  -with 
vbom  he  had  met,  to  confess  the  extent  of  his  actual  knowledge  or  sus- 
pieioM  concerning  him. 

"If  you  know  me,  sir,"  he  said,  "  and  are  a  gentleman,  as  your  appear- 
iBoe  promises,  yon  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  to  what  accident  yon 
nut  tttribute  my  wearing  these  clothes,  which  you  say  are  yours." 

"Oh,  sir,"  replied  Colonel  Everard,  his  wrath  in  no  sort  turned  away  by 
the  mildness  of  the  stranger's  answer — *'  we  have  learned  our  Orid's  Meta- 
Mrphoees,  and  we  know  for  what  purposes  young  men  of  quality  travel  in 
dttgoise — we  know  that  even  female  attire  is  resorted  to  on  certain  occa- 
Mn— We  have  heard  of  Vertumnus  and  Pomona." 

The  Monarch,  as  he  weighed  these  words,  again  uttered  a  devout  prayer, 
thit  this  ill-looking  affair  might  have  no  deeper  root  than  the  jealousy  of 
Mne  tdmirer  of  Alice  Lee,  promising  to  himself,  that,  devotee  as  he  was 
tothe  fair  sex,  he  would  make  no  scruple  of  renouncing  the  fairest  of  Eve's 
dusters  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  present  dilemma. 

**  Sr,"  he  said,  "  you  seem  to  be  a  gentleman.  I  have  no  objection  to 
kU  TOO,  as  such,  that  I  also  am  of  that  class." 

**0r  lomewhat  higher,  perhaps  7"  said  Everard. 

"A  gentleman,"  replied  Cbltrles,  **is  a  term  which  comprehends  all 
rub  entitled  to  armorial  bearings  —  A  duke,  a  lord,  a  prince,  is  no  more 
thin  t  gentleman ;  and  if  in  misfortune  as  I  am,  he  may  be  glad  if  that 
gmertl  term  of  courtesy  is  allowed  him." 

"Sir,"  replied  Everard,  *'  I  have  no  purpose  to  entrap  you  to  any  acknow- 
Upent  fatal  to  your  own  safety,  —  nor  do  I  hold  it  my  business  to  be 
iebfein  the  arrest  of  private  individuals,  whose  perverted  sense  of  national 
dity  may  have  led  them  into  errors,  rather  to  be  pitied  than  punished  by 
Moid  men.  But  if  tCose  who  have  brought  civil  war  and  disturbance 
iBto  their  native  country,  proceed  to  carry  dishonour  and  disgrace  into  the 
honm  of  families  —  if  they  attempt  to  carry  on  their  private  debaucheries 
to  the  injury  of  the  hospitable  roots  which  afford  them  refuge  from  the  con- 
Kqaeooes  of  their  public  crimes,  do  you  think,  my  lord,  that  we  shall  bear 
itwithpaUence?" 

"If  it  is  your  purpose  to  quarrel  with  me,"  said  the  Prince,  **  speak  it 
OQtitonce  like  a  gentleman.  You  have  the  advantage,  no  doubt,  of^  arms ; 
^itis  not  that  odds  which  will  induce  me  to  fly  from  a  single  man.  If, 
<>  the  other  hand,  yon  are  disposed  to  hear  reason,  I  tell  you  in  calm  words, 
thit  I  neither  suspect  the  offence  to  which  you  allude,  nor  comprehend 
^yyoQ  pve  me  the  title  of  mv  Lord." 

'*Yoa  deny,  then,  being  the  Lord  Wilmot?"  said  Everard. 

"Imty  do  so  most  safely,"  said  the  Prince. 

"Perhaps  you  rather  style  yourself  Eari  of  Rochester?  We  heard  that 
"W  iwiing  of  some  such  patent  by  the  King  of  Scotti  was  a  step  which 
Ji^  ambition  proposed." 

"Keither  lord  nor  earl  am  I,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  Christian  soul  to  be 
••▼•d.    My  name  is" 

**lh  not  degrade  yourself  by  unnecessary  falsehood,  my  lord ;  and  that 
^(single  man,  who,  I  promise  you,  will  not  invoke  public  justice  to  assist 
'^  own  good  iword  should  he  see  cause  to  use  it.  Can  you  look  at  that 
^  and  deny  that  you  are  Lord  Wilmot  ?" 

Hs  handed  to  the  disguised  Prince  a  ring  which  he  took  from  his  purse, 
*fd  his  opponent  instantly  knew  it  for  the  same  he  had  dropped  into  Alice's 
P^her  at  the  fountain,  obeying  only,  through  imprudently,  the  gallantry 
^  the  moment,  in  giving  a  pretty  gem  to  a  handsome  girl,  whom  he  had 
*^deotally  frightened. 

**!  know  the  ring,"  he  BBid;  **it  has  been  in  my  poMCtsvoii.    ^^^\V 
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shoald  prove  me  to  be  Lord  Wilmot,  I  cannot  concei?e ;  and  beg  to  say,  H 
bears  false  witness  aeainst  me." 

**You  shall  see  the  evidence,"  answered  Everard;  and,  resuming  thi 
ring,  he  pressed  a  spring  ingeniously  contrived  in  the  collet  of  the  settiiur 
on  which  the  stone  flew  back,  and  showed  within  it  the  cipher  of  Lord  Wu 
mot  beautifully  engraved  in  miniature,  with  a  coronet.  —  **  What  say  701 
now,  sir?" 

'*  That  probabilities  are  no  proofs,"  said  the  Prince ;  "  there  ii  nothini 
here  save  what  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  I  am  the  son  of  a  Scottial 
nobleman,  who  was  mortally  wouixdcd  and  made  prisoner  at  WoroMtai 
fight.  When  he  took  leave,  and  bid  me  fly,  he  eave  me  the  few  valuablii 
he  possessed,  and  that  among  others.  I  have  neard  him  talk  of  haiiii| 
changed  rings  with  Lord  Wilmut,  on  some  occasion  in  Scotland,  but  I  ni&nt 
knew  the  trick  of  the  gem  which  you  have  shown  me." 

In  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  say,  Charles  spoke  very  truly  ;  nor  wooU 
he  have  parted  with  it  in  the  way  he  did,  had  he  suspected  it  would  bi 
easily  recognised.  lie  proceeded  after  a  minute's  pause :  —  "  Once  monb 
sir  —  I  have  told  you  much  that  concerns  my  safety  —  if  you  are  eeneions, 
you  will  let  me  pass,  and  I  may  do  you  on  some  future  day  as  good  serriea 
If  you  mean  to  arrest  me,  you  must  do  so  here,  and  at  your  own  perils  Ibr 
I  will  neither  walk  farther  your  way,  nor  permit  you  to  dog  me  on  miat, 
If  you  let  me  pass,  I  will  thank  you :  if  not,  take  to  your  weapon." 

"  Young  gentleman,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "  whether  you  be  actually  thi 
gay  young  nobleman  for  whom  I  took  you,  you  have  made  me  uncertain; 
but,  intimate  as  you  say  your  family  ha«  been  with  him,  I  have  little  dooU 
that  you  are  proficient  in  the  school  of  debauchery,  of  which  Wilmot  and 
Villiers  are  professors,  and  their  hopeful  Master  a  graduated  student.  Yooi 
conduct  at  Woodstock,  where  you  have  rewarded  the  hospitality  of  ftlM 
family  by  meditating  the  most  deadly  wound  to  their  honour,  has  prortd 
you  too  apt  a  scholar  in  such  an  academy.  I  intended  only  to  warn  yoa 
on  this  subject  —  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  I  add  chastisement  to  mdmo^ 
nition." 

*'  Warn  me,  sir !"  said  the  Prince  indignantly,  **  and  chastisement  I  Tbk 
is  presuming  more  on  my  patience  than  is  consistent  with  your  own  Baf«t| 
— Draw,  sir."  —  So  saying,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

"  My  religion,"  said  Everard,  "  forbids  me  to  be  rash  in  shedding  blood- 
Go  home,  sir  —  be  wise  —  consult  the  dictates  of  honour  as  well  as  pn* 
dence.  Respect  the  honour  of  the  House  of  Lee,  and  know  there  is  oil 
nearly  allied  to  it,  by  whom  your  motions  will  be  called  to  severe  aocouat" 

"Aha!"  said  the  Prince,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  '*I  see  the  whole  n 
now — wc  have  our  roundhcaded  Colonel,  our  puritan  cousin  before  na 
man  of  texts  and  morals,  whom  Alice  Lee  laughs  at  so  heartily.     If  ^ 
religion,  sir,  prevents  you  from  (giving  satisfaction,  it  should  preveni  JM 
from  offering  insult  to  a  person  ot  honour." 

The  passions  of  both  were  now  fully  up  —  they  drew  mutually,  and  bMil 
to  fight,  the  Colonel  relinquishing  the  advantage  he  could  haye  abtained'lQ 
the  use  of  his  fire-arms.  A  thrust  of  the  arm,  or  a  slip  of  the  foot,  micbi 
at  the  moment,  have  changed  the  destinies  of  Britain,  when  the  arrifalol 
a  third  party  broke  off  the  combat. 
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C^o]iter  t|e  €tntflti[-/tft|. 

Stay— fbr  the  KiBf  ha*  thrown  hja  warder  down. 

RiCRAiU)  n. 

Thi  combiitants,  whom  yre  left  engaged  at  the  eod  of  the  last  chapter, 
made  mutual  passes  at  each  other  with  apparently  equal  skill  and  courage. 
Cbiu^es  had  been  too  often  in  action,  and  too  long  a  party  as  well  as  a 
victim  to  ciTil  war,  to  find  any  thing  new  or  surprising  in  being  obliged  to 
defend  himself  with  his  own  hands ;  and  Everard  had  been  distinguished, 
u  well  for  his  personal  bravery,  as  for  the  other  properties  of  a  com- 
miDder.  Bat  the  arrival  of  a  third  party  prevented  the  tragic  conclusion 
of  t  combat,  in  which  the  success  of  either  party  must  have  given  him 
BQch  cause  for  regretting  his  victory. 

It  was  the  old  knight  himself,  who  arrived,  mounted  upon  a  forest  pony, 
fer  the  war  and  sequestration  had  left  him  no  steed  of  a  more  dignified 
description.  He  thrust  himself  between  the  combatants,  and  commanded 
tbem  on  their  lives  to  hold.  So  soon  as  a  glance  from  one  to  the  other  had 
neertained  to  him  whom  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  demanded,  "  Whether  the 
devils  ef  Woodstock,  whom  folk  talked  al>out,  had  got  possession  of  them 
both,  that  they  were  tilting  at  each  other  within  the  verge  of  the  royal 
KbertieaT  Let  me  tell  both  of  you,"  he  said,  "  that  while  old  Henry  Lee  is 
•t  Woodstock,  the  immunities  of  the  Park  shall  be  maintained  as  much  as 
if  the  King  were  still  on  the  throne.  None  shall  fight  duellos  here,  except- 
>Bg  the  stags  in  their  season.  Put  up,  both  of  you,  or  I  shall  lug  out 
•■  thirdsman,  and  prove  perhaps  the  worst  devil  of  the  three  I  —  As  Will 
■ijs^ 

*]*n  to  naal  700  and  jiiar  tnattinr-irons. 
That  yon  shall  think  tha  devil  has  come  from  hell."* 

The  combatants  desisted  from  their  encounter,  but  stood  looking  at  each 
<^er  sullenly,  as  men  do  in  such  a  situation,  each  unwilling  to  seem  to 
^n  peace  more  than  the  other,  and  averse  therefore  to  be  the  first  to 
■^the  his  sword. 

"Return  your  weapons,  gentlemen,  upon  the  spot,"  said  the  knight  yet 
**e peremptorily,  "one  and  both  of  you,  or  you  will  have  something  to  do 
^thme,  I  promise  you.  You  may  be  thankful  times  are  changed.  J  have 
V**^  them  such,  that  your  insolence  might  have  cost  each  of  you  your 
^i  hand,  if  not  redeemed  with  a  round  sum  of  money.  Nephew,  if  you 
^  not  mean  to  alienate  me  for  ever,  I  command  you  to  put  up.  —  Master 
^"^^y*  yoa  are  my  guest.  I  request  of  you  not  to  do  me  the  insult  of 
^^ouimng  with  your  sword  drawn,  where  it  is  my  duty  to  see  peace 
obierved." 

.  *'I  obey  you.  Sir  Henrv,"  said  the  King,  sheathing  his  rapier — "  I  hardly 
™^  know  wherefore  1  was  assaulted  by  this  gentleman.  I  assure  you, 
"JJ^e  respjects  the  King's  person  or  privileges  more  than  myself — though 
"*  devotion  is  somewhat  out  of  fashion." 

"We  may  find  a  place  to  meet,  sir,"  replied  Everard,  "  where  neither  the 
'^yal  |H»r8on  nor  privileges  can  be  offended." 

.  "  Faith,  very  hairdiv,  sir,"  said  Charles,  unable  to  suppress  the  rising 
i*t— "I  mean,  the  &ing  has  so  few  followers,  that  the  loss  of  the  least  of 
^m  might  be  some  small  damage  to  him  ;  but,  risking  all  that,  I  will  meet 
yoQ  wherever  there  is  fair  field  for  a  poor  cavalier  to  get  off  in  safety,  if  he 
'*•  the  luck  in  fight." 

w  Henry  Lee's  Bivt  idea  had  been  fixed  upon  the  inswU  o^«t«^  \ft  SSaa 
^J'ideaeaa^;  be  now  began  to  turn  them  towards  t\iQ  B&£«tj  qI  Yia^^asa* 
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man,  and  of  the  younc  royalist,  as  he  deemed  him.  **  Gentlemen,"  he  8aid« 
**  I  must  insist  on  this  business  being  put  to  a  final  end.  Nephew  Markham, 
is  this  your  return  fur  my  condescension  in  coming  back  to  Woodstock  on 
your  warrant,  that  yoa  should  take  an  opportunity  to  cut  the  throat  of  my 
guest?" 

**  If  you  knew  his  purpose  as  well  as  I  do," — said  Markham,  and  then 
paused,  conscious  that  he  might  only  incense  his  uncle  without  oonyinoing 
nim,  as  any  thing  he  might  say  of  Kemeguy's  addresses  to  Alice  was  Hkelj 
to  be  imputed  to  his  own  jealous  suspicions  —  he  looked  on  the  groono, 
therefore,  and  was  silent. 

"  And  Tou,  Master  Kemeguy,"  said  Sir  Henry,  **  can  yoa  give  me  nnr 
reason  why  you  seek  to  take  the  life  of  this  Toung  man,  in  wnom,  though 
unhappily  forgetful  of  his  loyalty  and  duty,  I  must  yet  take  some  intereit, 
as  m^  nephew  by  affinity  ?" 

**1  was  not  aware  the  gentleman  enjoyed  that  honour,  which  certainly 
would  have  protected  him  from  my  sword,"  answered  Kerneguy.  "Bet 
the  quarrel  is  his  ;  nor  can  I  tell  any  reason  why  he  fixed  it  upon  me,  nnlen 
it  were  the  difference  of  our  political  opinions." 

'*  You  know  the  contrary,"  said  Everard ;  **  you  know  that  I  told  you  yen 
were  safe  from  me  as  a  fugitive  royalist —  and  your  last  words  showed  yoa 
were  at  no  loss  to  guess  my  connexion  with  Sir  Henry.  That,  indeed,  it  of 
little  consequence.  I  should  debase  myself  did  I  use  the  relationship  m  a 
means  of  protection  from  you,  or  any  one." 

As  they  thus  disputed,  neither  choosing  to  approach  the  real  oanse  of 
quarrel,  Sir  Henry  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  with  a  peace-making  eott- 
Bcicnce,  exclaiming  — 

*"Wh7.  what  an  iotric«t«  impeach  »  UusT 

I  think  you  both  hava  draok  of  Ciroa'a  cap.' 

Oome,  my  young  masters,  allow  an  old  man  to  mediate  between  you.  I  am 
not  shortsighted  in  such  matters  —  The  mother  of  mischief  is  no  bimr 
than  a  gnat's  wing;  and  I  have  known  fifty  instances  in  my  own  day, 
when,  as  Will  says  — 

'Gallanta  hare  been  mnfmnted  hardiljr, 
In  ainf  le  oppoaition,  baud  to  hand.' 

in  which,  after  the  field  was  fought,  no  one  could  remember  the  oanse  of 
quarrel.  — Tush  I  a  small  thing  will  do  it  —  the\aking  of  the  wall  —  or  the 
gentle  rub  of  the  shoulder  in  passing  each  other,  or  a  hasty  word,  or  n  mi^ 
conceived  gesture — Come,  forget  your  cause  of  quarrel,  be  what  it  will— 
you  have  had  your  breathing,  and  though  you  put  up  your  rapiers  unbloodied, 
that  was  no  default  of  yours,  but  by  command  of  your  elder,  and  one  who 
had  right  to  use  authority.  In  Malta,  where  the  duello  is  punctiliously  well 
understood,  the  persons  engaged  in  a  single  combat  are  bound  to  halt  on  tbt 
command  of  a  knight,  or  priest,  or  lady,  and  the  quarrel  so  inteiTupted  iii 
held  as  honourably  terminated,  and  may  not  be  revived.  —  Nephew,  it  i%  I 
think,  impossible  that  ^ou  can  nourish  spleen  against  this  young  gentlemaa 
for  having  fought  for  his  king.  Hear  my  honest  proposal,  Mnrkhnm — Ton 
know  I  bear  no  malice,  though  I  have  some  reason  to  be  offended  with  yo« 
—  Give  the  young  man  your  hand  in  friendship,  and  we  will  back  to  the 
Lodge,  uH  three  together,  and  drink  a  cup  of  sack  in  token  of  reconciliation.'' 
^larkham  Everard  found  himself  unable  to  resist  this  approach  towards 
kindness  on  his  uncle's  part.  He  suspected,  indeed,  what  was  partly  the 
truth,  that  it  was  not  entirely  from  reviving  good-will,  but  also,  that  his 
uncle  thought,  by  such  attention,  to  secure  his  neutrality  at  least,  if  not  hii 
assistance,  for  the  safety  of  the  fugitive  royalist.  He  was  sensible  that  he 
was  placed  in  an  awkward  predicament ;  and  that  he  might  incur  the  on^ 
phiona  of  bis  own  party,  for  holding  intercourse  even  with  a  near  reh  " 
who  h&rboured  such  guests.  But,  on  \\\q  oWvet  VAnd^he  thought  his  i 
to  the  Commonwealth  hod  been  o£  eut&ttVQiil  im^^xVAA.^  Xi;^  ^nimvq^^^aJ^ 
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eier  envr  mi^ht  arge  on  that  topic.  Indeed,  althoagh  the  CiTil  War  had 
divided  families  much,  and  in  many  Tarioas  ways,  yet  when  it  seemed  ended 
li^  the  triumph  of  the  republicans,  the  race  of  political  hatred  began  to 
rtleot,  and  the  ancient  ties  of  kindred  and  friendship  regained  at  least  a 
pirt  of  their  former  influence.  Many  reunions  were  formed  ;  and  those 
who,  like  £verard,  adhered  to  the  conouering  party,  often  exerted  themselves 
ibr  the  protection  of  their  deserted  relatiyes. 

At  these  things  rushed  through  his  mind,  accompanied  with  the  prospect 
of  a  renewed  intercourse  with  Alice  Lee,  by  means  of  which  he  might  be  at 
hiDd  to  protect  her  against  every  chance,  either  of  injury  or  insult,  ho  held 
Mt  his  hand  to  the  supposed  Scottish  page,  saying  at  the  same  time, 
"Tbst,  for  his  part,  he  was  very  ready  to  forget  the  cause  of  quarrel,  or 
nther,  to  consider  it  as  arising  out  of  a  misapprehension,  and  to  offer 
Muter  Kemeguy  such  friendship  as  might  exist  between  honourable  men, 
who  had  embraced  different  sides  in  oolitics." 

Unable  to  overcome  the  feeling  of^  personal  dignity,  which  prudence  re- 
oonunended  him  to  forget,  Louis  iCerneguy  in  return  bowed  low,  but  without 
•ccepting  Everard's  proffered  hand. 

"  lie  had  no  occasion,"  he  said,  "  to  make  any  exertions  to  forget  the 
ctoae  of  quarrel,  for  he  bad  never  been  able  to  comprehend  it ;  but  as  he 
had  not  shunned  the  gentleman's  resentment,  so  ho  was  now  willing  to 
embnce  and  return  any  degree  of  his  favour,  with  which  he.  might  be 
pleaied  to  honour  him." 

Sverard  withdrew  his  hand  with  a  smile,  and  bowed  in  return  to  the  salu- 
tation of  the  page,  whose  stiff  reception  of  his  advances  he  imputed  to  the 
prond  pettish  disposition  of  a  Scotch  boy,  trained  up  in  extravagant  ideas 
of  family  consequence  and  personal  importance,  which  his  acquaintance 
with  the  world  had  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  dispel. 

Sir  Ueory  Lee,  delighted  with  the  termination  of  the  quarrel,  which  he 
•opposed  to  be  in  deep  deference  to  his  own  authority,  and  not  displeased 
with  the  opportunity  of  renewing  some  acquaintance  with  his  nephew,  who 
h»d,  notwithstanding  his  political  demerits,  a  warmer  interest  in  his  nffec- 
tioni  than  he  was,  perhaps,  himself  aware  of,  said,  in  a  tone  of  consolation, 
*'^*eTer  be  mortified,  young  gentlemen.  I  protest  it  went  to  my  heart  to 
P^  JOQ,  when  I  saw  you  stretching  yourselves  so  handsomely,  and  in  fair 
lo^eof  honour,  without  any  malicious  or  blood-thirsty  thoughts.  I  promise 
JOB,  had  it  not  been  for  my  duty  as  Ranger  here,  and  sworn  to  the  office,  I 
would  rather  have  been  your  umpire  than  your  hinderance. — But  a  finished 
<lBarrel  ii  a  forgY)tten  quarrel ;  and  your  tilting  should  have  no  further  con- 
•^■ence  excepting  the  appetite  it  may  have  given  you." 

00  saying,  he  urged  forward  his  pony,  and  moved  in  triumph  towards  the 
*^^  by  the  nearest  alley.  His  feet  almost  touching  tho  ground,  the  ball 
whu  toe  just  resting  in  the  stirrup,  —  the  forepart  of  the  thigh  brought 
'^^  to  the  saddle, — the  heels  turned  outwards,  and  sunk  as  much  as  pos- 
y^k — his  body  precisely  erect,  —  the  reins  properly  and  systematically 
^vided  in  his  left  nand,  his  right  holding  a  riding-rod  diagonally  pointed 
^vd»  the  horse's  left  ear,  —  he  seemed  a  champion  of  the  manege,  fit  to 
'^vfi  reined  Bucephalus  himself.  His  youthful  companions,  who  attended 
^  fiither  hand  like  equerries,  could  scarcely  suppress  a  smile  at  the  com- 
P|^ly  adiusted  and  systematic  posture  of  tlie  rider,  contrasted  with  the 
^d  and  diminutive  appearance  of  the  pony,  with  its  shaggy  coat,  and  long 
^1  and  mane,  and  its  keen  eyes  sparkling  like  red  coals  from  amongst  the 
"J*w  of  hair  which  fell  over  its  small  countenance.  If  the  reader  has  the 
P^ke  of  Newcastle's  book  on  horsemanship,  (splendida  moles!)  he  may 
J*»e  some  idea  of  the  figure  of  the  good  knight,  if  he  can  conceive  such  a 
j^re  as  one  of  the  cavaliers  there  represented,  seated,  in  all  the  ^aA«a  <^€ 
"1*  art,  on  a  Welsh  or  Exmoor  pony,  in  its  native  savasn  «V«Aa,  y<\>XiQ^V 

VolX— irf  s2 
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grooming  or  discipline  of  any  kind ;  the  ridicule  bmn^  matly  enhanced  Iff 
the  disproportion  of  sixe  betwixt  the  animal  and  its  nder. 

Perhaps  the  knieht  saw  their  wonder,  for  the  first  words  he  said  aflei 
they  left  the  ground  were,  "  Pixie,  though  small,  is  mettlesome,  gentlemen,'' 
(here  he  contrived  that  Pixie  should  himself  corroborate  the  assertion,  by 
executing  a  gambade,) — "he  is  diminutive,  but  full  of  spirit; — indeed,  saw 
that  I  am  somewhat  too  large  for  an  elfin  horseman,"  (the  knight  was  up*' 
wards  of  six  feet  high,)  **I  should  remind  myself,  when  I  mount  him,  of 
the  Fairy  King,  as  described  by  Mike  Drayton : — 

Himaelf  ha  no  wa  ear>wjf  Mt, 

Yet  Kmroe  apiMi  hi>  b«ok  oooid  gat. 

So  oA  and  high  he  did  carrat. 

Era  he  hinwelf  did  aettJe. 
He  made  him  atop,  and  tarn,  and  booad. 
To  mllup,  and  to  tnit  the  roQiid, 
U»  acaroa  (wuld  atand  on  an?  aroond. 

He  waa  ao  ftiU  of  nattleJ*  ** 

"My  old  friend,  Pixie,"  said  Everard,  stroking  the  pony's  neck,  "I  am 
glad  that  he  has  survived  all  these  bustling  days  —  Pixie  must  be  above 
twenty  years  old,  Sir  Henry  ?" 

**  Above  twenty  years,  certainly.  Tes,  nephew  Markham,  war  is  a 
whirlwind  in  a  plantation,  which  only  spares  what  is  least  worth  leaving. 
Old  Pixie  and  his  old  master  have  survived  many  a  tall  fellow,  and  nianj 
a  great  horse  —  neither  of  them  good  fur  much  themselves.  Yet,  as  WiU 
says,  an  old  man  can  do  somewhat.     So  Pixie  and  I  still  survive." 

So  saying,  he  again  contrived  that  Pixie  should  show  some  remnants  oC 
activity. 

"  Still  survive  ?"  said  the  young  Scot,  completing  the  sentence  which  the 
good  knight  had  left  unfinished — **  ay,  still  survive, 

*To  witch  the  world  with  noble  honemanahip.*  * 

Everard  coloured,  for  he  felt  the  irony;  but  not  so  his  uncle,  whoif 
simple  vanity  never  permitted  him  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  eom- 
pliment. 

"Are  you  avised  of  that?"  he  siud.  "In  King  James's  time,  indeed*  I 
have  appeared  in  the  tilt-yard,  and  there  you  might  have  said — 

'  Yon  aw  jouof  Harry  with  hia  baaver  op.* 

As  to  seeing  old  Harry,  why" Here  the  knight  paused,  and  looked  at  a 

bashful  man  in  labour  of  a  pun  —  **  As  to  old  Harry — why,  you  mieht  ai 
well  see  the  devil.  You  take  me.  Master  Kerneguy  —  the  devil,  yon  knoWi 
is  my  namesake — ha — ha — ha !-— -Cousin  Everard,  I  hope  your  preoisioOL  ii 
not  startled  by  an  innocent  jest?" 

He  was  so  delighted  with  the  applause  of  both  his  companions,  thai  ht 
recited  the  whole  of  the  celebrated  passage  referred  to,  and  concluded  with 
defying  the  present  age,  bundle  all  its  wits,  Donne,  Cowley,  Waller,  and 
the  rest  of  them  together,  to  produce  a  poet  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  genial 
of  old  Will. 

"  Why,  we  are  said  to  have  one  of  his  descendants  among  as  —  Sir  Wit 
liam  D' Avenant,"  said  Louis  Kemeguy ;  "  and  many  think  nim  as  eleTor  a 
fellow." 

"  What  I"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry— '*  Will  D'Avenant,  whom  I  knew  in  thi 
North,  an  officer  under  Newcastle,  when  the  Marquis  lay  before  Hall?— 
why,  he  was  an  honest  cavalier,  and  wrote  good  doggrel  enough ;  but  ho* 
came  he  a-kin  to  Will  Shakspoare,  I  trow  ?" 

**  Why,"  replied  the  young  Scot,  "  by  the  surer  side  of  the  house,  and 

after  the  old  fashion,  if  D'Avenant  speaks  truth.    It  seems  that  his  mothei 

was  a  good-looking,  laughing,  buxom  mistress  of  an  inn  between  StratliBcd 

and  London,  at  which  WiU  Siakspeare  oflen  quartered  as  he  went  down  M 

his  native  town ;  and  that  out  of  {i\end«^\v  «xi^  tS^^V^^  vk  ^%  laf  il 
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Soodftnd,  Wm  Shakspeare  became  godfather  to  Will  lyAyenant ;  and  not 
contented  with  this  epiritnal  affinity,  the  younger  Will  is  for  establishing 
lome  claim  to  a  natuial  one,  alleging  that  his  mother  was  a  great  admirer 
of  wit,  and  there  were  no  bounds  to  ner  complaisance  for  men  of  genius."* 

**  Oat  upon  the  hound  I''  said  Colonel  Everard ;  *'  would  he  purchase  the 
reputation  of  descending  from  poet,  or  from  prince,  at  the  expense  of  his 
mother's  good  fame  ? — his  nose  ought  to  be  siit." 

*'  That  would  be  difficult,"  answered  the  disguised  Prince,  recollecting  the 
peculiarity  of  the  bard's  countenance.! 

"  Will  D*Ayenant  the  son  of  Will  Shakspeare  ?"  said  the  knight,  who  had 
not  yet  recovered  his  surprise  at  the  enormity  of  the  pretension ;  "  why,  it 
reminds  me  of  a  verse  in  the  Puppet-show  of  Phaeton,  where  the  hero  com- 
plains to  his  mother — 

*  BMid«>,  bf  all  the  Tillage  Imr*  I  am  ihamld . 
Yoa  the  Son's  aaiDf  jroa  raical,  70a  be  d— d  I'i 

I  never  heard  such  unblushing  assurance  in  my  life ! — Will  D'Avcnant  the 
ion  of  the  brightest  and  best  poet  that  ever  was,  is,  or  will  be  7 — But  I  crave 
your  pardon,  nephew — You,  I  believe,  love  no  stage  plays." 

**  Nay,  I  am  not  altogether  so  precise  as  yoq  would  make  me,  uncle.  I 
have  loved  them  perhaps  too  well  in  my  time,  and  now  I  condemn  them  not 
altogether,  or  in  gross,  though  I  approve  not  their  excesses  and  extrava- 
tanees.  —  I  cannot,  even  in  Shakspeare,  but  see  many  things  both  scanda- 
Ems  to  decency  and  prejudicial  to  g|ood  manners — many  things  which  tend 
to  ridicule  virtue,  or  to  recommend  vice, — at  least  to  mitigate  the  hideous- 
iieM  of  its  features.  I  cannot  think  these  fine  poems  are  an  useful  study, 
and  especially  for  the  youth  of  either  sex,  in  which  bloodshed  is  pointed 
out  as  the  chief  occupation  of  the  men,  and  intrigue  as  the  sole  employment 
of  the  women." 

In  making  these  observations,  Everard  was  simple  enough  to  think  that 
he  was  only  giving  his  uncle  an  opportunity  of  defending  a  favourite  opinion, 
without  offending  him  by  a  contradiction,  which  was  so  limited  and  mitl- 
pted.  But  here,  as  on  other  occasions,  he  forgot  how  obstinate  his  uncle  was 
ID  his  views,  whether  of  religion,  policy,  or  taste,  and  that  it  would  be  as 
euy  to  convert  him  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  f^ovemment,  or  engage  him 
to  take  the  abjuration  oath,  as  to  shake  his  belief  in  Shakspeare.  There 
was  another  peculiarity  in  the  good  knight's  mode  of  arguing,  which 
Everard,  being  himself  of  a  plain  and  downright  character,  and  one  whose 
religious  tenets  were  in  some  degree  unfavourable  to  the  suppressions  and 
limulations  often  used  in  society,  could  never  perfectly  unaerstand.  Sir 
Henry,  sensible  of  his  natural  heat  of  temper,  was  wont  scrupulously  to 
guard  against  it,  and  would  for  some  time,  when  in  fact  mucn  offended, 
conduct  a  debate  with  all  the  external  appearance  of  composure,  till  the 
fiolence  of  his  feelings  would  rise  so  high  as  to  overcome  and  bear  away  the 
artificial  barriers  opposed  to  it,  and  rush  down  upon  the  adversary  with 
iccumalating  wrath.  It  thus  frequently  happenea,  that,  like  a  wily  old 
leneral,  he  retreated  in  the  face  of  his  disputant  in  good  order  and  by 
degrees,  with  so  moderate  a  degree  of  resistance,  as  to  draw  on  his  antago- 
iiistfs  pursuit  to  the  spot,  where,  at  length,  making  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
attack,  with  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  at  once,  he  seldom  failed  to  confound 
the  enemy,  though  he  might  not  overthrow  him. 

It  was  on  this  principle,  therefore,  that,  hearing  Everard's  last  observation, 
he  disguised  his  angry  feelings,  and  answered,  with  a  tone  where  politeness 

*  This  iroMipinir  tale  is  to  be  fonnd  io  the  wriorain  Shakipeare.  D'A Tenant  did  not  roach  mind  throwing 
oat  bnty,  in  which  he  Mcrifired  hia  moUier^  character  to  his  desire  of  being  held  a  deaoendaot  from  the 
■danrabfe  Shakapeore. 

t  l/ATenant  actuallj  wanted  the  noee,  the  finiadation  of  manj  a  jest  of  the  dajr. 
^  t  We  obeerre  this  droplet  in  Fielding's  larce  of  J^mttk-dowm-Diek,  fnoiwled  on  Ui«  «una  tSlMitealL  «Mn 
Mit  was  eaitMit  in  the  time  of  the  CommonweuJtb.  it  most  hare  rearhm)  tha  au^lhot  «C  Tosi  J«nm\ii  Xrafi^ 
■M-ior  no  oae  mUtaaptet  tbt^mtot  Mathor  ot'  making  tlie  anaohroimBL 
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yns  called  in  to  keep  guard  upon  paseion,  **  That  andoiibiedly  the  Presb^ 
terian  gentry  had  given,  through  the  whole  of  thene  unhappy  timee,  such 
proofs  of  an  humble,  unaspiring,  and  unambitious  desire  of  the  public  good, 
as  entitled  them  to  general  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  those  very  stronj; 
scruples  which  they  entertained  against  works,  in  which  the  noblest  senti- 
ments of  religion  and  virtue,  —  sentiments  which  might  convert  hardened 
sinners,  and  be  placed  with  propriety  in  the  mouths  of  dying  saints  and 
martyrs,  —  happened,  from  tne  rudeness  and  coarse  taste  of  the  times,  to 
be  mixed  with  some  broad  jests,  and  similar  matter,  which  lay  n<^t  much 
in  the  way,  excepting  of  those  who  painfully  soueht  such  stuff  out,  that 
they  might  use  it  in  vilifying  what  was  in  itself  deserving  of  the  highest 
applause.  But  what  be  wished  especially  to  know  from  his  nephew  was, 
whether  any  of  those  gifted  men,  who  had  expelled  the  learned  scnolars  and 
deep  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  pulpit,  and  now  flourished 
in  tneir  stead,  received  any  inspiration  from  the  muses,  (if  he  might  use  so 
profane  a  term  without  offence  to  Colonel  Everard,)  or  whether  they  were 
not  as  sottishly  and  brutally  averse  from  elegant  letters,  as  they  were  from 
humanity  and  common  sense?" 

Colonel  Everard  might  have  guessed,  by  the  ironical  tone  in  which  this 
speech  was  delivered,  what  storm  was  mustering  within  his  uncle's  bosom 
— nay,  he  might  have  conjectured  the  state  of  the  old  knight's  feelings  from 
his  emphasis  on  the  word  Colonel,  by  which  epithet,  as  that  which  most 
connected  his  nephew  with  the  party  he  hated,  ne  never  distinguished  Eve- 
rard, unless  when  his  wrath  was  rising ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  when  disposed 
to  be  on  good  terms  with^him,  he  usually  called  him  Kinsman,  or  Nephew 
Markham.  Indeed,  it  wa*s  under  a  partial  sense  that  this  was  the  case,  and 
in  the  hope  to  see  his  cousin  Alice,  that  the  Colonel  forbore  making  any 
answer  to  the  harangue  of  his  uncle,  which  had  concluded  just  as  the  old 
knight  had  alighted  at  the  door  of  the  Lodge,  and  was  entering  the  hall, 
followed  by  his  two  attendants. 

Phoobe  at  the  same  time  made  her  appearance  in  the  hall,  and  received 
orders  to  bring  some  "  beverage"  for  the  gentlemen.  The  Hebe  of  Wood- 
stock failed  not  to  recognise  and  welcome  Everard  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
curtsy ;  but  she  did  not  serve  her  interest,  as  she  designed,  when  she  asked 
the  knight,  as  a  question  of  course,  whether  he  commanded  the  attendanet 
of  Mistress  Alice.  A  stern  A'b,  was  the  decided  reply  ;  and  the  ill-timed 
interference  seemed  to  increase  his  previous  irritation  against  Everard  for 
his  depreciation  of  Shakspeare.  "  I  would  insist,"  said  Sir  Henry,  resuni* 
ing  the  obnoxious  subject,  "  were  it  fit  for  a  poor  disbanded  cavalier  to  ast 
such  a  phrase  towards  a  commander  of  the  conquering  army,  —  upon 
knowing  whether  the  convulsion  which  has  sent  us  saints  and  prophets 
without  end,  has  not  also  afforded  us  a  poet  with  enough  both  of  gifts  and 
grace  to  outshine  poor  old  Will,  the  oracle  and  idol  of  us  blinded  and  carnal 
cavaliers." 

**  Surely,  sir,"  replied  Colonel  Everard ;  "  I  know  verses  written  by  a 
friend  of  the  ^Commonwealth,  and  those,  too,  of  a  dramatic  character,  which, 
weighed  in  an  impartial  scale,  might  equal  even  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare, 
and  which  are  free  from  the  fustian  and  indelicacy  with  which  that  greal 
bard  was  sometimes  content  to  feed  the  coarse  appetites  of  his  barbaroot 
audience." 

"  Indeed  I"  said  the  knight,  keeping  down  his  wrath  with  difficulty.  **  I 
should  like  to  be  acquainted  with  this  master^piece  of  poetry  1  —  May  w« 
ask  the  name  of  this  distinguished  person?" 

**  It  must  be  Vicars,  or  Withers,  at  least,"  said  the  feigned  page. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Everard,  "  nor  Drummond  of  Uawthomden,  nor  Lord 

Stirling  neither.     And  yet  the  verses  will  vindicate  what  I  say«  if  you  will 

make  allow&Dce  for  indifferent  Tec'il&tlon,  fur  I  am  better  accustomed  to 

speak  to  a  battalion  than  to  iboae  wViO  \onq  0[i«  m\u&«%.   T^^  «^«^«t  >ak  % 
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ladj  benighted*  who,  haTiDg  lost  her  way  in  a  pathlesi  forest,  at  first  ex- 
pitMee  herself  agitated  by  the  sapematural  fears  to  which  her  situation 
pre  rise." 
"A  play,  too,  and  written  by  a  roundhead  author  I"  said  Sir  Henry  in 


"A  dramatic  production  at  least,"  replied  his  nephew;  and  began  to  recite 
liiDpIy,  hot  with  feeling,  the  lines  now  so  well  Icnown,  but  which  had  then 
olrtaiaed  no  celebrity,  the  fame  of  the  author  resting  upon  the  basis  rather 
of  kit  polemical  and  political  publications,  than  on  the  poetry  doomed  in 
•fterdajs  to  support  tne  eternal  structure  of  his  immortality. 

'TheM  thooffhu  imijr  Btartle.  hat  will  n<it  astoaDd 
The  TirtiMMM  mind,  that  ever  walks  atlended 
Bf  a  stnioff-iidinf  cfaampioD,  Coiiacieiioe."* 

"My  own  opinion,  nephew  Markham,  my  own  opinion,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
withtbarst  of  admiration ;  "  better  expressed,  but  just  what  I  said  when 
the  icoandrelly  roundheads  pretended  to  see  ghosts  at  Woodstock  —  Qo  on, 
I  Fithec." 

fiTcnrd  proceeded :  — 

"'O  welooroe  pare-ejred  FWith.  wbite-handed  Hope, 

Th<ia  horerinc  anitel,  firt  with  Koklen  wiufi. 

And  thon  unbtemikh'd  form  of  Chasiitj  i 
'    I  Me  Te  TiMblv.  and  now  believe 

That  he  the  Sbprante  Good,  to  whom  all  thing!  ill 

Are  bat  as  slavish  ofllcera  of  venceance. 

Wnold  send  a  alistennf  Roardian,  if  need  were, 

To  keep  oij  lile  and  hoooar  anaasaird.  -~ 

Was  1  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cload. 

Tarn  forth  her  silver  lininf  oo  the  night  r " 

"The  rest  has  escaped  me,"  said  the  reciter ;  **  and  I  marvel  I  have  been 

*I>Ie  to  remember  so  much." 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  who  had  expected  some  effusion  very  different  from  those 

cltstical  and  beautiful  lines,  soon  changed  the  scornful  expression  of  his 

^ontenance,  relaxed  his  contorted  upper  lip,  and,  stroking  down  his  beard 
witii  his  left  hand,  rested  the  forefinger  ot  the  right  upon  his  eyebrow,  in 
'  ijgn  of  profound  attention.  After  Everard  had  ceasea  speaking,  the  old 
nan  signed  as  at  the  end  of  a  strain  of  sweet  music.  He  then  spoke  in  a 
^tler  manner  than  formerl]^. 

"  Cousin  Markham,"  he  said,  "  these  verses  fiow  sweetly,  and  sound  in  my 
ears  like  the  well-touched  warbling  of  a  lute.  But  thou  knowest  I  am  some- 
what slow  of  apprehending  the  ^11  meaning  of  that  which  I  hear  for  the 
list  time.  Repeat  me  these  verses  again,  slowly  and  deliberately ;  for  I 
always  love  to  hear  poetry  twice,  the  first  time  for  sound,  and  the  latter 
tiflne  for  sense." 

Thus  encouraged,  Everard  recited  again  the  lines  with  more  hardihood 
and  better  effect ;  the  knight  distinctly  understanding,  and  from  his  looks 
tnd  motions,  highly  applaudingthom. 

*' Yes!"  he  broke  out,  when  Everard  was  again  silent  —  "Yes,  I  do  call 
that  poetry  —  though  it  were  even  written  by  a  Presbyterian,  or  an  Ana- 
baptist either.  Ay,  there  were  g|ood  and  righteous  people  to  be  found  even 
amongst  the  offending  towns  which  were  destroyed  by  fire.  And  certainly 
I  have  heard,  though  with  little  credence  (begging  your  pardon,  cousin 
Everard,)  that  there  are  men  among  you  who  have  seen  the  error  of  their 
ways  in  rebelling  against  the  best  and  kindest  of  masters,  and  bringing  it 
to  that  pass  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  ganc  yet  fiercer  than  themselves. 
Ay,  doubtless,  the  gentleness  of  spirit,  and  ttie  purity  of  mind,  which  dic- 
tated those  beautiful  lines,  has  long  ago  taught  a  man  so  amiable  to  say,  I 
have  sinned,  I  have  sinned.  Yes,  I  doubt  not  so  sweet  a  harp  has  bieen 
broken,  even  in  remorse,  for  the  crimes  he  was  witness  to ;  and  now  he 
ttts  drooping  for  the  shame  and  sorrow  of  England, — all  his  noble  rhymes^ 
U  Will  says, 

*Ukm  tweet  belle  jaofled  oot  of  tOM  tsd  bu^* 

]K)st  thoo  noi  think  so.  Muter  Kemegaj  V 
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'*  Not  I,  Sir  Henry,"  answered  the  |>affe,  somewhat  malidoiulj. 

*'  What,  dost  not  believe  the  author  of  these  lines  most  needs  be  of  tht 
better  file,  and  leaning  to  our  persuasion  7" 

*'  I  think.  Sir  Henry,  that  the  poetry  qualifies  the  author  to  write  a  plaj 
on  the  subiect  of  Dome  Potiphar  and  her  recusant  lover ;  and  as  for  hif 
calling  —  that  last  metaphor  of  the  cloud  in  a  black  coat  or  cloak,  with 
silver  lining,  would  have  dubbed  him  a  tailor  with  me,  only  that  I  hapjien 
to  know  that  he  is  a  schoolmaster  by  profession,  and  by  political  opinions 
qualified  to  be  Poet  Laureate  to  Cromwell ;  for  what  Colonel  Everard  hai 
repeated  with  such  unction,  is  the  production  of  no  less  celebrated  a  person 
than  John  Milton/' 

*' John  Milton  1"  exclaimed  Sir  Henrj^  in  astonishment — "What!  John 
Milton,  the  blasphemous  and  bloody-minded  author  of  the  Defensio  JFhpuH 
Anglicanil — the  advocate  of  the  infernal  Hieh  Court  of  Fiends;  the  crea- 
ture and  parasite  of  that  grand  impostor,  that  loathsome  hypocrite,  that 
detestable  monster,  that  prodigy  of  the  universe,  that  disgrace  of  mankind, 
that  landscape  of  iniquity,  that  sink  of  sin,  and  that  compendium  of  base- 
ness, Oliver  Cromwell  1" 

"  Even  the  same  John  Milton,"  answered  Charles ;  "  schoolmaster  to  littk 
boys,  and  tailor  to  the  clouds,  which  he  furnishes  with  suits  of  black,  lined 
with  silver,  at  no  other  expense  than  that  of  common  sense." 

*'Markham  Everard,"  said  the  old  knight,  **I  will  never  forgive  thee— 
never,  never.  Thou  hast  made  me  speak  words  of  praise  respecting  one 
whose  offal  should  fatten  the  region-kites.  Speak  not  to  me,  sir,  but  begone  I 
Am  I,  your  kinsman  and  benefactor,  a  fit  person  to  be  juried  out  of  my 
commendation  and  eulogy,  and  brought  to  bedaub  such  a  whitened  sepulchn 
as  the  sophist  Milton  ?" 

"  I  profess,"  said  Everard,  "  this  is  hard  measure.  Sir  Henry.  Yoa 
pressea  me  —  you  defied  me,  to  produce  poetry  as  good  as  Shakspeare's.  I 
only  thought  of  the  verses,  not  of  the  politics  of  Milton." 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  replied  Sir  Henry ;  **  we  well  know  your  power  of  making 
distinctions  ;  you  could  make  war  against  the  King's  prerogative,  without 
having  the  least  design  against  his  person.  Oh  Heaven  forbid !  But  Heaven 
will  hear  and  judge  you.  Set  down  the  beverage,  Phoebe" — (this  was  added 
by  way  of  parenthesis  to  Phoebe,  who  entered  with  refreshment) — "  Colonel 
Everard  is  not  thirsty  —  You  have  wiped  your  mouths,  and  said  you  have 
done  no  evil.  But  though  you  have  deceived  man,  yet  God  you  cannot 
deceive.  And  you  shall  wipe  no  lips  in  Woodstock,  either  after  meat  or 
drink,  I  promise  you." 

Charged  thus  at  once  with  the  faults  imputed  to  his  whole  religious  sect 
and  political  party,  Everard  felt  too  late  of  what  imprudence  he  had  been 
guilty  in  giving  the  opening,  by  disputing  his  uncle's  taste  in  dramatM 
poetry.     lie  endeavoured  to  explain  —  to  apologise. 

*'  1  mistook  your  purpose,  honoured  sir,  and  thought  you  really  desired 
to  know  something  of  our  literature ;  and  in  repeating  what  you  deemed 
not  unworthy  ^our  hearing,  I  profess  I  thought  I  was  doing  you  pleasure, 
instead  of  stirring  your  indignation." 

"0  ay  I"  returned  the  knight,  with  unmitigated  rigour  of  resentment  — 
"profess — profess  —  Ay,  that  is  the  new  phrase  of  asseveration,  instead  of 
the  profane  adjuration  of  courtiers  and  cavaliers  —  Oh,  sir,  profess  less  and 
practise  more  —  and  so  good  day  to  you.  Master  Kerneguy,  you  will  find 
beverage  in  my  apartment." 

While  Phoebe  stood  gaping  in  admiration  at  the  sudden  quarrel  which 

ha<l  arisen,  Colonel  Evcrard's  vexation  and  resentment  was  not  a  little 

increased  by  the  nonchalance  of  the  young  Scotsman,  who,  with  hii^  hands 

thrust  into  his  pockets,  (with  a  courtly  affectation  of  the  time,)  had  thrown 

bimacJf  into  one  of  the  antique  chaira,  and,  Ihoueh  habitually  too  polite  to 

jAugb  aloud,  and  possessing  that  art  ot  vhVathqX  \anL^\«t  Vj  ^\AK3a.tM?a^ 
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%li«  world  learn  to  indulge  their  mirth  without  incurring  quarrels,  or  giving 
direct  ofTonce,  was  at  no  particular  pains  to  conceal  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly amused  by  the  result  of  the  Coloners  visit  to  Woodstock.  Colonel 
Sverard's  patience,  however,  had  reached  bounds  which  it  was  very  likely 
to  surpass ;  for,  though  differing  widely  in  politics,  there  was  a  resemblance 
lietwixt  the  temper  of  the  uncle  and  nephew. 

'*  Damnation !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  in  a  tone  which  became  a  puritan 
u  little  as  did  the  exclamation  itself. 

*'  Amen  I"  said  Louis  Rerneguy,  but  in  a  tone  so  soft  and  gentle,  that  the 
gaculation  seemed  rather  to  escape  him  than  to  be  designedhr  uttered. 

**  Sir !"  said  Everard,  striding  towards  him  in  that  sort  of  humour,  when 
i  man,  full  of  resentment,  would  not  unwillingly  find  an  object  on  which 
to  discharge  it. 

"Plaii^Uf*  said  the  page,  in  the  most  equable  tone,  looking  up  in  his 
hce  with  the  most  unconscious  innocence. 

**  I  wish  to  know,  sir,"  retorted  Everard,  **  the  meaning  of  that  which 
you  said  just  now  V 

"Ohnly  a  pouring  out  of  the  spirit,  worthy  sir,"  returned  Kemeguy  —  "a 
small  skiff  dispatched  to  Ueaven  on  my  own  account,  to  keep  company 
with  your  holy  petition  just  now  expressed." 

**  Sir,  I  have  known  a  merry  gentleman's  bones  broke  for  such  a  smile 
as  you  wear  just  now,"  replied  Everard. 

"There,  look  you  now!"  answered  the  malicious  page,  who  could  not 
weigh  even  the  thoughts  of  his  safety  against  the  enjoyment  of  his  jest  — 
"If  you  had  stuck  to  your  professions,  worthy  sir,  you  must  have  choked 
bv  this  time ;  but  your  round  execration  bolted  like  a  cork  from  a  bottle 
of  cider,  and  now  allows  your  wrath  to  come  foaming  out  after  it,  in  the 
honest  nnbaptized  language  of  common  ruffians." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake.  Master  Girnegy,"  said  Phoebe,  "  forbear  giving  the 
Colonel  these  bitter  words !  And  do  you,  good  Colonel  Markham,  scorn  to 
take  offence  at  his  hands  —  he  is  but  a  boy." 

"  If  the  Colonel  or  you  choose.  Mistress  Phoobe,  you  shall  find  me  a  man 
—I  think  the  gentleman  can  say  something  to  the  purpose  already.  —  Pro- 
bably he  may  recommend  to  you  the  part  of  the  Lady  in  Comus ;  and  I 
only  hope  his  own  admiration  of  John  Milton  will  not  induce  him  to  under- 
take the  part  of  Samson  Agonistes,  and  blow  up  this  old  house  with  execra- 
tion, or  pull  it  down  in  wrath  about  our  ears." 

*•  Young  man,"  said  the  Colonel,  still  in  towering  passion,  "  if  jrou  respect 
my  principles  for  nothine  else,  be  grateful  to  the  protection  which,  but  for 
them,  you  would  not  easily  attain." 

•*  Nay,  then,"  sjiid  the  attendant,  "  I  must  fetch  those  who  have  more  in- 
ioence  with  you  than  I  have,"  and  away  tripped  Phoebe ;  while  Kemeguy 
iDswered  Everard  in  the  same  provoking  tone  of  calm  indifference, — 

'*  Before  you  menace  me  with  a  thing  so  formidable  as  your  resentment, 
yon  ought  to  be  certain  whether  I  may  not  be  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  deny  you  the  opportunity  you  seem  to  point  at." 

At  this  moment  Alice,  summoned  no  doubt  by  her  attendant,  entered  the 
hall  hastily. 

*•  Master  Kemeguy,"  she  said,  "  my  father  requests  to  see  you  in  Victor 
Lee's  apartment." 

Kemeguy  arose  and  bowed,  but  seemed  determined  to  remain  till  Everard'i 
departure,  so  as  to  prevent  any  explanation  betwixt  the  cousins. 

•* Markham,"  said  Alice,  hurriedly — "Cousin  Everard  —  I  have  but  a 
ttoment  to  remain  here  —  for  God's  sake,  do  you  instantly  begone  I  —  be 
MBtious  and  patient — but  do  not  tarry  here  —  my  father  is  fearfully  in- 
Mnsed." 

"I  hare  had  my  tmcle'e  word  fo^  that,  madam,"  te^U^  "^^eiw^/^  ^:a 
ViU  a#  Aif  iqfanctioa  to  depart,  whioh  I  will  ob«y  mtkrai^  ^iit&B:^*   \'«%s^ 
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not  aware  that  jon  would  have  seconded  so  harsh  an  order  quite  so  wHluiglj; 
but  I  go,  madam,  sensible  I  leave  those  behind  whose  com  pan j  is  more 
agreeable." 

"Unjust — ungenerous  —  ungrateful !"  said  Alice;  but  fearfbl  her  words 
might  reach  ears  for  which  they  were  not  designed,  she  spoke  them  in  a 
Toice  so  feeble,  that  her  cousin,  for  whom  thej  were  intended,  lost  the  con- 
solation they  were  calculated  to  conyej. 

He  bowed  coldly  to  Alice,  as  taking  leaye,  and  said,  with  an  ur  of  that 
constrained  courtesy  which  sometimes  coyers,  amone  men  of  condition,  the 
most  deadly  hatred,  '*  I  belieye.  Master  Kerneguy,  that  I  must  make  it  oon- 
yenient  at  present  to  suppress  my  own  pjeculiar  opinions  on  the  matter 
which  we  haye  hinted  at  m  our  conyersation,  in  which  case  I  will  send  a 
gentleman,  who,  I  hope,  may  be  able  to  conauer  yours." 

The  supposed  Scotsman  made  him  a  stately,  and  at  tHe  same  time  a  con- 
descending bow,  said  he  should  expect  the  honour  of  his  commands,  offered 
his  hand  to  Mistress  Alice,  to  conduct  her  back  to  her  father's  apartment, 
and  took  a  triumphant  leave  of  his  rival. 

Everard,  on  the  other  hand,  stung  beyond  his  patience,  and,  from  the 
grace  and  composed  assurance  of  the  youth's  carriage,  still  conceiving  him 
to  be  either  Wilmot,  or  some  of  his  compeers  in  rank  and  profligacy,  r»> 
turned  to  the  town  of  Woodstock,  determined  not  to  be  outbearded,  even 
though  he  should  seek  redress  by  means  which  his  principles  forbade  him 
to  consider  as  justifiable. 


\^/^^^^>*^^^^^^^/N/W^»V*^^^*^^>^*^«'*^"'*^^^ 


(rjiapttr  t^t  €intnti(-|tit|[. 


— — BonndlflM  inUmperaim 
lo  natare  in  »  tjmuiiiy— it  hath  bean 
The  UDtimelj  emptyinx  of  muj  a  throaa, 
Aod  bll  of  many  kiogc. 


While  Colonel  Everard  retreated  in  high  indignation  from  the  littlt 
refection,  which  Sir  Henry  Lee  had  in  his  good-humour  offered,  and  witli* 
drawn  under  the  circumstances  of  provocation  which  we  have  detailed,  tiit 
good  old  knight,  scarce  recovered  from  his  fit  of  passion,  partook  of  it  with 
his  daughter  and  ^est,  and  shortly  after,  recollecting  some  silvan  task, 
(for,  though  to  litUe  efficient  purpose,  he  still  regularly  attended  to  bis 
duties  as  Ranger,)  he  called  Bevis,  and  went  out,  leaving  the  two  yoong 
people  together. 

'*  Now,"  said  the  amorous  Prince  to  himself,  **  that  Alice  is  left  witiMNil 
her  lion,  it  remains  to  see  whether  she  is  herself  of  a  tigress  breed.  ^— 
So,  Sir  Bevis  has  left  his  charge,"  he  said  aloud ;  "  I  thought  the  knights 
of  old,  those  stern  guardians  of  which  he  is  so  fit  a  representative,  wars 
more  rigorous  in  maintaining  a  vigilant  guard." 

**  Bevis,''  said  Alice,  '*  knows  that  his  attendance  on  me  is  totally  need-  - 
less ;  and,  moreover,  he  has  other  duties  to  perform,  which  every  tme  knighl 
prefers  to  dangling  the  whole  morning  by  a  lady's  sleeve." 

"You  speak  treason  acainst  all  true  affection,"  said  the  gallant;  ''a 

lady^s  lightest  wish  should  to  a  true  knight  be  more  binding  than  aaghl 

excepting  the  summons  of  his  sovereign.    I  wish,  Mistress  Alice,  yon  wooM 

but  intimate  your  slightest  desm  to  me,  Visi^  ^^^  ibauid  see  mm  I  have 

prmctiBed  obedlenoe. 
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'^  You  neTer  broaght  me  word  what  o'clock  it  was  this  morninfi;/'  replied 
the  jounz  ladj,  "  and  there  I  sate  questioning  of  the  wings  of  Time,  when 
I  should  have  remembered  that  gentlemen's  gallantry  can  be  quite  as  fugi- 
tive as  Time  himself.  How  do  you  know  what  your  disobedience  may  have 
oost  me  and  others?  Pudding  and  pasty  may  have  been  burned  to  a  cinder, 
for,  sir,  I  practise  the  old  domestic  rule  of  visiting  the  kitchen ;  or  I  may 
have  missed  prayers,  or  I  may  have  been  too  late  for  an  appointment, 
limply  by  the  negligence  of  Master  Loub  Kemeguy  failing  to  let  me  know 
the  hour  of  the  day." 

"  0,"  replied  Kemeguy,  "  I  am  one  of  those  lovers  who  cannot  endure 
absence — I  must  be  eternally  at  the  feet  of  my  fair  enemy  —  such,  I  think, 
is  the  title  with  which  romances  teach  us  to  grace  the  fair  and  cruel  to 
▼bom  we  devote  our  hearts  and  lives. — Speak  for  me,  good  lute,"  he  added, 
taking  up  the  instrument,  **  and  show  whether  I  know  not  my  duty." 

He  Bung,  but  with  more  taste  than  execution,  the  air  of  a  French  rondelai, 
to  which  some  of  the  wits  or  sonnetteers,  in  his  gay  and  roving  train,  had 
adapted  English  verses. 

Ad  huor  with  thee !  —  When  earUeit  daj  One  hoar  with  thee !  —  When  burning  June 

Dkpplet  with  Kiihl  the  cMtern  KTty,  Waves  hw  red  flsf  at  pilch  of  noim ; 

Oh.  what  can  frame  mj  mind  to  bear  What  shall  repay  the  faithful  awain, 

tk»  toil  and  tanuuil,  rmrk  and  care.  Him  lahtmr  on  the  sultrjr  plmin, 

New  inefa,  wbirh  omninc  hours  nnfold.  And  more  than  cave  or  abelterinir  bough. 

Aadaad  raaembrance  of  the  old  I—  Cool  feverish  blood,  and  th rubbing  browT  — 
One  hour  with  thee  1  One  hour  with  thee  i 

One  hour  with  thee !  —  When  snn  is  set, 

O.  what  ran  teach  me  to  forget 

The  thankless  labours  of  the  day; 

The  hopes,  the  wishes,  florig  away : 

The  increaaing  wants,  and  leaaenrng  gains. 

The  maater's  pride,  who  soums  mjr  pains  T  — 

One  h<mr  with  thee! 

"Truly,  there  is  another  verse,"  said  the  songster;  "  but  I  sing  it  not  to 
yoQ.  Mistress  Alice,  because  some  of  the  prudes  of  the  court  liked  it  not." 

"I  thank  you.  Master  Louis,"  answered  the  young  lady,  **  both  for  your 
^liscretion  in  singing  what  has  given  me  pleasure,  and  in  forbearing  what 
oiight  offend  me.  Though  a  country  girl,  I  fretend  to  be  so  far  of  the  court 
niode,  as  to  receive  nothing  which  does  not  pass  current  among  the  better 
cUm  there." 

"  I  would,"  answered  Louis,  "  that  you  were  so  well  confirmed  in  their 
creed,  as  to  let  all  pass  with  you,  to  which  court  ladies  would  give  currency." 

"And  what  would  be  the  consequence?"  said  Alice,  with  perfect  compo- 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Louis,  embarrassed  like  a  ^neral  who  finds  that  his 
preparations  for  attack  do  not  seem  to  strike  either  fear  or  confusion  into 
tbe  enemy  —  "  in  that  case  you  would  forgive  me,  fair  Alice,  if  I  spoke  to 
joa  in  8  warmer  language  than  that  of  mere  gallantry  —  if  I  told  you  bow 
Qoch  my  heart  was  mterested  in  what  you  consider  as  idle  jestins  —  if  I 
leriously  owned  it  was  in  your  power  to  make  me  the  happiest  or  the  most 
miserable  of  human  beings." 

"  Master  Kerneeuy,"  said  Alice,  with  the  same  unshaken  nonchalance, 
"let  us  understand  each  other.  I  am  little  acquainted  with  high-bred  man- 
ners, and  I  am  unwilling,  I  tell  you  plainly,  to  be  accounted  a  silly  country 
girl,  who,  either  from  ignorance  or  conceit,  is  startled  at  every  word  of 
ndUntry  addressed  to  her  by  a  young  man,  who,  for  the  present,  has  nothing 
better  to  do  than  coin  and  circulate  such  false  compliments.  But  I  must 
not  let  this  fear  of  seeming  rustic  and  awkwardly  timorous  carry  me  too 
hr ;  and  being  ignorant  of  the  exact  limits,  I  will  take  care  to  stop  within 
them." 

"  I  trust,  madam,"  said  Kemeguy,  "  that  however  severely  you  may  be 
disposed  to  judge  of  me,  your  justice  will  not  punish  me  loo  %^\ftT<i\^  ^qt  ^^ 
offence,  of  whicbjrour  chnrma  are  alone  the  occasion  ?" 

''Bear  me  oat,  gir,  if  yoa  please/'  resumed  Alico.     "1  Yiv?^  Y\t\fcrL<t^  \ft 

T 
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J  when  you  spoke  en  berger — naj,  mj  complusanee  has  been  so  great,  aa 

answer  you  en  ben/ere —  for  I  do  not  think  any  thing  except  ridicule  can 

nic  of  dialogues  b<;tween  Lindor  and  Jeanneton  ;  and  the  principal  fauU 

.'  the  6tvlc  is  its  extreme  and  tiresome  silliness  and  affectation.     But  when 

ou  bog;ni  to  kneel,  offer  to  take  my  hand,  and  speak  with  a  more  serious 

Dne,  1  inust  remind  you  of  our  real  characters.     I  am  the  daughter  of  Sir 

ienry  Lee,  sir ;  you  are,  or  profess  to  be.  Master  Louis  Kerncguy,  my 

brother's  page,  and  a  fugitive  for  shelter  under  my  father's  roof,  who  incurs 

danger  by  the  harbour  he  affords  you,  and  whose  household,  therefore,  ought 

not  to  be  disturbed  by  your  unpleasin^  importunities." 

**  I  would  to  Heaven,  fair  Alice,"  said  the  King,  "  that  your  oljections  to 
the  suit  which  I  am  urging,  not  in  jest,  but  most  seriously,  as  that  on  which 
my  happiness  depeuds,  rested  only  on  the  low  and  precarious  station  of 
Louis  Rcrneguv  ! — Alice,  thou  hast  the  soul  of  thy  family,  and  must  needs 
love  hf)nour.  I  am  no  more  the  needy  Scottish  page,  whom  I  have,  for  my 
own  purposes,  personated,  than  I  am  the  awkward  lout,  whose  manners  I 
adopted  on  the  first  night  of  our  acquaintance.  This  hand,  poor  as  I  seem, 
can  confer  a  coronet." 

**  Keep  it,"  said  Alice,  '*  for  some  more  ambitious  damsel,  my  lord,  — for 
such  I  conclude  is  your  title,  if  this  romance  be  true,  —  I  would  not  accept 
your  hand,  could  you  confer  a  duchy." 

**  In  one  sense,  lovely  Alice,  you  have  neither  overrated  my  power  nor  my 
affection.  It  is^'our  King —  it  is  Charles  Stewart  who  speaks  to  you ! — he 
can  confer  duchies,  and  if  beauty  can  merit  them,  it  is  that  of  Alice  Lee. 
Nay,  nay  —  rise  —  do  not  kneel  — it  is  for  your  sovereign  to  kneel  to  thee, 
Alice,  to  whom  ho  is  a  thousand  times  more  devoted  than  the  wanderer  Louis 
dared  venture  to  profess  himself.  My  Alice  has,  I  know,  been  trained  ap 
in  those  principles  of  love  and  obedience  to  her  sovereign,  that  she  cannot, 
in  conscience  or  in  mercy,  inflict  on  him  such  a  wound  as  would  be  implied 
in  the  rejection  of  his  suit." 

In  spite  of  all  Charles's  attempts  to  prevent  her,  Alice  had  perseyered  ii 
kneeling  on  one  knee,  until  she  Uad  touched  with  her  lip  the  hand  with  whic^ 
he  attempted  to  raise  her.     But  this  salutation  ended,  she  stood  uprigb 
with  her  arms  folded  on  her  bosom  —  her  looks  humble,  but  composed,  kee* 
and  watchful,  and  so  possessed  of  herself,  so  little  flattered  by  the  comma? 
cation  which  the  King  had  supposed  would  have  been  overpowering,  tt 
he  scarce  knew  in  what  terms  next  to  urge  his  solicitation. 

"  Thou  art  silent — thou  art  silent,"  he  said,  *'  my  pretty  Alice.     Hm 
King  no  more  influence  with  thee  than  the  poor  Scottish  page  ?" 

'*  in  one  sense,  every  influence,"  said  Ahce;  *'for  he  commands  mj  ' 
thoughts,  my  best  wishes,  my  earnest  prayers,  my  devoted  loyalty,  wl 
as  the  men  of  the  Ilouse  of  Lee  have  been  ever  ready  to  testify  witl 
sword,  so  are  the  women  bound  to  seal,  if  necessary,  with  their  blood, 
beyond  the  duties  of  a  true  and  devoted  subject,  \ho  King  is  even  If 
Alice  Lee  than  poor  Louis  Kerneguy.     The  Page  could  have  tendered  w 
ourable  union — the  Monarch  can  but  offer  a  contaminated  coronet." 

"  You  mistake,  Alice  —  you  mistjike,"  said  the  King,  eagerly.     "  Sif 
and  let  me  speak  to  you  — sit  down  —  What  is't  you  fear?" 

*•  I  fear  notbing,  my  liege,"  answered  Alice.  •*  What  ca9i  I  fear  ft 
King  of  Britain — I,  the  daughter  of  his  loyal  subject,  and  under  my 
roof  7  But  I  remember  the  distance  betwixt  us  ;  and  though  I  mig 
and  jest  with  mine  equal,  to  my  King  I  must  only  appear  in  the 
posture  of  a  subject,  unless  where  his  safety  may  seem  to  require  t 
not  acknowledge  his  dignity." 

Charles,  thuugh  young,  being  no  novice  in  such  scenes,  was  sat 
eiicoun tor  resistance  of  a  kind  which  had  not  been  opposed  to  him  f 
punuita,  even  in  cases  where  be  bad  \>een  ui\«mcc«v&^>]\.    There  w 
»os9r,  nor  iqjured  pride,  nor  diBOTdei,  uox  ^^«^n,  i:^^  qt  iIm 
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nannera  and  conduct  of  Alice.  She  stood,  as  it  seemed,  calmly  prepared 
to  argae  on  the  subject,  which  is  generally  decided  by  passion  —  showed  no 
inclination  to  escape  from  the  apartment,  but  appearca  determined  to  hear 
with  patience  the  suit  of  the  lover  —  while  her  countenance  and  manner 
intimated  that  she  had  this  complaisance  only  in  deference  to  the  commands 
of  the  King. 

**  She  ia  ambitious/'  thought  Charles ;  "  it  is  by  dazzling  her  love  of  glory, 
Boi  by  mere  passionate  entreaties,  that  I  must  hope  to  be  successful.  —  I 
pray  you  be  seated,  my  fair  Alice,"  he  said ;  **  the  lover  entreats— the  King 
commands  you." 

**The  King,"  said  Alice,  *'  may  permit  the  relaxation  of  the  ceremonies 
doe  to  royalty^  but  he  cannot  abrogate  the  subject's  duty,  even  by  express 
eommand.  I  stand  here  while  it  is  your  Majesty's  pleasure  to  address  —  a 
patient  listener,  as  in  duty  bound." 

"  Know  then,  simple  girl,"  said  the  King,  **  that  in  accepting  mv  jjroffered 
iffection  and  protection,  you  break  through  no  law  either  of  virtue  or 
morality.  Those  who  are  bom  to  royalty  are  deprived  of  many  of  the 
comforts  of  private  life  —  chiefly  that  which  is,  perhaps,  the  dearest  and 
most  precious,  the  power  of  choosing  their  own  mates  for  life.  Their  formal 
weddings  are  guided  upon  principles  of  political  expedience  only,  and  those 
to  whom  they  are  wedded  are  frequently,  in  temper,  person,  and  disposi- 
tion, the  most  unlikely  to  make  them  happy.  Society  has  commiseration, 
therefore,  towards  us,  and  binds  our  unwilling  and  of^en  unhappy  wedlocks 
▼ith  chains  of  a  lighter  and  more  easy  character  than  those  which  fetter 
other  men,  whose  marriage  ties,  as  more  voluntarily  assumed,  ought,  in  pro- 
portion, to  be  more  strictly  binding.  And  therefore,  ever  since  the  time 
that  old  Ilenry  built  these  walls,  priests  and  prelates,  as  well  as  nobles  and 
statesmen,  have  been  accustomed  to  see  a  fair  Rosamond  rule  the  heart  of  an 
affectionate  monarch,  and  console  him  for  the  few  hours  of  constraint  and 
state  which  he  must  bestow  upon  some  angry  and  jealous  Eleanor.  To  such 
a  connection  the  world  attaches  no  blame ;  they  rush  to  the  festival  to  admire 
the  beauty  of  the  lovely  Esther,  while  the  imperious  Vashti  is  lefl  to  queen 
it  in  solitude  ;  they  throng  the  palace  to  ask  her  protection,  whose  influence 
is  more  in  the  state  an  hundred  times  than  that  of  the  proud  consort;  her 
offspring  rank  with  the  nobles  of  the  land,  and  vindicate  by  their  courage, 
like  the  celebrated  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  their  descent  from  royalty 
and  from  love.  From  such  connections  our  richest  ranks  of  nobles  are  re- 
cruited ;  and  the  mother  lives,  in  the  greatness  of  her  posterity  honoured  and 
blest,  as  she  died  lamented  and  wept  in  the  arms  of  love  and  friendship." 

"Did  Rosamond  so  die,  my  lord?"  said  Alice.  "Our  records  say  she 
Was  poisoned  by  the  injured  Queen — poisoned,  without  time  allowed  to 
call  to  God  for  the  pardon  of  her  many  faults.  Did  her  memory  so  live? 
I  have  heard  that,  when  the  Bishop  purified  the  church  at  Oodstowe,  her 
iQonument  was  broken  open  by  his  orders,  and  her  bones  thrown  out  into 
miconsecrated  ground." 

"  Those  were  rude  old  da^s,  sweet  Alice,"  answered  Charles ;  "  queens 
are  not  now  so  jealous,  nor  bishops  so  rigorous.  And  know,  besides,  that 
m  the  lands  to  which  I  would  lead  the  loveliest  of  her  sex,  other  laws 
obtain,  which  remove  from  such  ties  even  the  slightest  show  of  scandal. 
There  is  a  mode  of  matrimony,  which,  fulfilling  all  the  rites  of  the  Church, 
leaves  no  stain  on  the  conscience  ;  yet  investing  the  bride  with  none  of  the 
privileges  poculiar  to  her  husband's  condition,  infringes  not  upon  the  duties 
which  the  King  owes  to  his  subjects.  So  that  Alice  Lee  may,  in  all  respects, 
become  the  real  and  lawful  wife  of  Charles  Stewart,  except  that  their  private 
union  gives  her  no  title  to  be  Queen  of  England." 

"My  ambition,"  said  Alice,  "will  be  sufficiently  gratified  to  see  Charles 
kinff,  without  aiming  to  share  either  hia  dignity  in  public,  ot  Vi\%  ^^^^ 
mna  regal  luxurj  in  private," 
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"I  understand  thee,  Alice/'  said  the  King,  hart  bat  not  diopleated. 
**  You  ridicule  me,  being  a  fugitive,  for  speaking  like  a  king.  It  is  a  habit» 
I  adroit,  which  I  have  learned,  and  of  woich  even  misfortune  cannot  cure 
me.  But  my  case  is  not  so  desperate  as  jou  may  suppoee.  Mr  friends  art 
still  many  in  these  kingdoms ;  my  allies  abroad  are  bound,  dt  regard  to 
their  own  interest,  to  espouse  my  cause.  I  have  hopes  given  me  from  Spain, 
from  France,  and  from  other  nations ;  and  I  have  confidence  that  my  father's 
blood  has  not  been  poured  forth  in  vain,  nor  is  doomed  to  dry  ap  without 
due  vengeance.  My  trust  is  in  Ilim  from  whom  princes  derive  tneir  dtle, 
and,  think  what  thou  wilt  of  my  present  condition,  I  have  perfect  confidence 
that  I  shall  one  day  sit  on  the  throne  of  England." 

**  May  God  grant  it  I"  said  Alice ;  **  and  that  he  may  grant  it,  noble 
Prince,  deign  to  consider  whether  you  now  parsuo  a  conduct  likely  to  con* 
ciliate  his  favour.  Think  of  the  course  you  recommend  to  a  mothcrleit 
maiden,  who  has  no  better  defence  against  your  sophistry,  than  what  a 
sense  of  morality,  together  with  the  natural  feeling  of  female  dignity 
inspires.  Whether  the  death  of  her  father,  which  would  be  the  consequence 
of  ner  imprudence ;  —  whether  the  despair  of  her  brother,  whose  life  hat 
been  so  often  in  peril  to  save  that  of  your  Majesty  ; — ^whether  the  dishonour 
of  the  roof  which  has  sheltered  you,  will  read  well  in  your  annals,  or  are 
events  likely  to  propitiate  God,  whose  controversy  with  your  Ilouse  hat 
been  but  too  visible,  or  recover  the  affections  of  the  people  of  England,  in 
whose  eyes  such  actions  are  an  abomination,  I  leave  to  your  own  royal 
mind  to  consider." 

Charles  paused,  struck  with  a  turn  to  the  conversation  which  placed  hif 
own  interests  more  in  collision  with  the  gratification  of  his  present  passion 
than  he  had  supposed. 

"  If  your  Majesty,"  said  Alice,  curtsying  deeply,  "  has  no  farther  conn 
mands  for  my  attendance,  may  I  be  permitted  to  withdraw  ?" 

"  Stay  yet  a  little,  strange  and  impracticable  girl,"  said  the  King ;  "  and 
answer  me  but  one  question :  —  Is  it  the  lowness  of  my  present  fortunes 
that  makes  my  suit  contemptible  ?" 

**  I  have  nothing  to  conceal,  my  licgc,"  she  said,  "  and  mj  answer  shall 
be  as  plain  and  direct  as  the  question  you  have  asked.  K  I  could  havs 
been  moved  to  an  act  of  ignominious,  insane,  and  ungrateful  fully,  it  could 
only  arise  from  my  being  blinded  by  that  passion,  which  I  believe  is  pleaded 
as  an  excuse  for  fully  and  for  crime  much  more  often  than  it  has  a  real 
existence.  I  must,  in  short,  have  been  in  love,  as  it  is  called  —  and  that 
might  have  been  with  my  equal,  but  surely  never  with  my  sovereign, 
whether  such  only  in  title,  or  in  possession  of  his  kingdom." 

"  Yet  lovalty  was  ever  the  pride,  almost  the  ruling  passion,  of  your  family, 
Alice,"  said  the  King. 

*'  And  could  I  reconcile  that  loyalty,"  said  Alice,  *'  with  indulging  my 
sovereign,  bv  permitting  him  to  prosecute  a  suit  dishonourable  to  himseu 
as  to  me?  Ought  I,  as  a  faithful  subject,  to  join  him  in  a  folly,  which  might 
throw  yet  another  stumbling-block  in  the  path  to  his  restoration,  and 
could  only  serve  to  diminish  his  security,  even  if  he  were  seated  upon  his 
throne?" 

'*  At  this  rate,"  said  Charles,  discontentedly,  *'  I  had  better  have  retained 
my  character  of  the  pa^c,  than  assumed  that  of  a  sovereign,  which  it  seems 
is  still  more  irreconcilable  with  my  wishes." 

"  My  candour  shall  go  still  farther,"  said  Alice.  "  I  could  have  felt  as 
little  for  Louis  Kemeguy  as  for  the  heir  of  Britain ;  for  such  love  as  I  havs 
to  bestow,  (and  it  is  nut  such  as  I  read  of  in  romance,  or  hear  poured  forth 
in  song,)  has  been  already  conferred  on  another  object.  This  gives  your 
M;t)estv  pain  —  I  am  sorry  for  it — but  the  wholcsomest  medicines  are  oftea 
bitior/^ 
"Yes/'  answered  the  King,  mOi  aom^  ^^^riV^,  ^' vA^^^qamm  svs 
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nuonable  enoagh  to  expect  their  patients  to  swallow  them,  as  if  they  were 
hoDeyoomb.  It  is  trae,  then,  that  whispered  tale  of  the  cousin  Colonel ; 
and  the  daughter  of  the  loyal  Lee  ha«  set  her  heart  upon  a  rebellious 
fiumtic?" 

"My  love  was  ^yen  ere  I  knew  what  these  words  fanatic  and  rebel 
nmnt  I  recalled  it  not,  for  I  am  satisfied,  that  amidst  the  great  distrac- 
tions which  divide  the  kingdom,  the  person  to  whom  you  allude  has  chosen 
hiinart,  erroneously,  perhaps,  but  conscientiously-^ he,  therefore,  has  still 
tlw  highest  place  in  my  affection  and  esteem.  More  he  cannot  have,  and 
will  not  ask,  until  some  happy  turn  shall  reconcile  these  public  differences, 
tnd  my  father  be  once  more  reconciled  to  him.  Devoutly  do  I  pray  that 
inch  an  event  may  occur  by  your  Majesty's  speedy  and  unanimous  resto- 
ration !" 

"You  have  found  out  a  reason,"  said  the  King,  pettishly,  "to  make  me 
detest  the  thought  of  such  a  change  —  nor  have  you,  Alice,  any  sincere 
interest  to  pray  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  do  you  not  see  that  your  lover, 
walking  side  by  side  with  Cromwell,  may,  or  rather  must,  share  his  power? 
nay,  if  Lambert  does  not  anticipate  him,  he  may  trip  up  Oliver's  heels,  and 
Toixn  in  hiff  stead.  And  think  you  not  he  will  find  means  to  overcome  the 
pride  of  the  hiyal  Lees,  and  achieve  an  union,  for  which  things  are  better 
prepared  than  that  which  Cromwell  is  said  to  meditate  betwixt  one  of  his 
oratfl  aod  the  no  less  loyal  heir  of  Fauconberg  ?'' 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  Alice,  **  has  found  a  way  at  length  to  avenge  your- 
wlf— if  what  I  have  said  deserves  vengeance." 

"Icoold  point  out  a  yet  shorter  road  to  your  union,"  said  Charles,  with- 
out minding  her  distress,  or  perhaps  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  retaliation. 
"Soppose  that  you  sent  your  Colonel  word  that  there  was  one  Charles 
Stewart  here,  who  had  come  to  disturb  the  Saints  in  their  peaceful  govern- 
nwnt,  which  they  had  acquired  by  prayer  and  preaching,  pike  and  gun, — 
and  suppose  he  bad  the  art  to  bring  down  a  half-score  or  troopers,  quite 
•ooDgh,  as  times  go,  to  decide  the  fate  of  this  heir  of  royalty  —  think  you 
iiot  the  possession  of  such  a  prize  as  this  might  obtain  tTom  the  Bumpers, 
or  from  Cromwell,  such  a  reward  as  might  overcome  your  father's  objec- 
tions to  a  roundhead's  aliiaiice,  and  place  the  fair  Alice  and  her  cousin 
Colonel  in  full  possession  of  theft*  wishes  ?" 

'*My  liege,"  said  Alice,  her  cheeks  glowing,  and  her  eyes  sparkling — for 
^U)o  had  her  share  of  the  hereditary  temperament  of  her  family, — "this 
pwses  my  jjatience.  I  have  heard,  without  expressing  anger,  the  most 
Ignominious  persuasions  addressed  to  myself,  and  I  have  vindicated  myself 
for  refusing  to  be  the  paramour  of  a  fugitive  Prince,  as  if  I  had  been  ex- 
*wing  myself  from  accepting  a  share  of  an  actual  crown.  But  do  you 
^iok  I  can  hear  all  who  are  dear  to  me  slandered  without  emotion  or 
^ly?  I  will  not,  sir;  and  were  you  seated  with  all  the  terrors  of  your 
^r's  Star-chamber  around  you,  you  should  hear  me  defend  the  absent 
•^d  the  innocent.  Of  my  father  I  will  say  nothing,  but  that  if  he  is  now 
^•tboot  wealth — without  state,  almost  without  a  shelterinc  home  and  need- 
lolfood — it  is  because  he  spent  all  in  the  service  of  the  King.  He  needed 
Bot  to  commit  any  act  of  treachery  or  villany  to  obtain  wealth  —  he  had  an 
J^ple  competence  in  his  own  possessions.  For  Markham  Everard  —  he 
■Qowsno  such  thing  as  selfishness — he  would  not,  for  broad  England,  had 
*he  the  treasures  of  Peru  in  her  bosom,  and  a  paradise  on  her  surface,  do  a 
^<|ed  that  would  disgrace  his  own  name,  or  injure  the  feelings  of  another— 
^ngs,  my  liege,  may  take  a  lesson  from  him.  My  liege,  for  the  present  I 
^^  mj  feave." 

"Alice,  Alice — stay!"  exclaimed  the  King.     ** She  is  gone.  —  This  must 
1*  rirtue — real,  disinterested,  overaw'wf^  virtue  —  or  there  \%  ivo  ^wviV  V)cv\xv^ 
2  ««rtb.    Yet  Wilmot  and  Villien  will  not  believe  a  'woid  o^  \\.,\>\x\,  %j^ 
'Ofkieioihe  other  wooden  of  Woodatook.    'Tib  a  late  \«WifiVi\  asA  \ 
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profess,  to  use  the  Coloners  obtestation,  that  I  know  not  wbetliOT  to  forgi 
and  be  friends  with  her,  or  study  a  dire  revenue.  If  it  wen  not  lor  tl 
accursed  cousin — that  puritan  Colonel — I  ooald  forg^iTe  every  thing  else 
so  noble  a  wench.  But  a  roundheaded  rebel  preferred  to  me  —  the  pre 
rence  avowed  to  my  face,  and  justified  with  the  assertion,  that  a  kins  mi| 
take  a  lesson  from  him — it  is  gall  and  wormwood.  If  the  old  man  bad  i 
come  up  this  morning  as  he  did,  the  King  should  have  taken  or  givei 
lesson,  and  a  severe  one.  It  was  a  mad  rencontre  to  venture  npon  w 
m^  rank  and  responsibility  —  and  vet  this  wench  has  made  me  ao  an| 
with  her,  and  so  envious  of  him,  that  if  an  opportunity  offered,  I  shoi 
scarce  be  able  to  forbear  him. — Ha  I  whom  have  we  here  V 

The  interjection  at  the  conclusion  of  this  royal  soliloquv,  was  occasioi 
by  the  unexpected  entrance  of  another  personage  of  the  drama. 


l^^^^iW^'VW^^^W^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^A^M^^^^^ 


Bmtdict.    Shall  I  ipeali  »  word  in  jroar  mtI 
Clawfaa    God  Uch  n*  from  »  ehalleoi^ 

Much  Ado  about  NonuM. 

As  Charles  was  about  to  leave  the  apartment,  hb  was  prevented  bj 
appearance  of  Wildrake,  who  entered  with  an  unusual  degree  of  swii| 
in  his  gait,  and  of  fantastic  importance  on  his  brow.  **  I  crave  your  par 
fair  sir,"  he  said ;  "  but,  as  tney  say  in  my  country,  when  doors  are  < 
dogs  enter,  I  have  knocked  and  called  in  the  hall  to  no  purpose ;  to,  k 
ing  the  way  to  this  parlour,  sir, — for  I  am  a  light  partisan,  and  the  rr 
once  travel  I  never  torget, — I  ventured  to  present  myself  unannoonoei 

**  Sir  Henry  Lee  is  abroad,  sir,  I  believe,  in  the  Chase,"  said  Cb 
coldly,  for  the  appearance  of  this  somewhat  vulear  debauchee  wi 
agreeable  to  him  at  the  moment,  "  and  .Master  Albert  Lee  hat  k 
Lodge  for  two  or  three  days." 

**I  am  aware  of  it,  sir,"  said  Wildrake;  "but  I  have  no  businett 
sent  with  either." 

"  And  with  whom  is  your  business  ?"  said  Charles ;  "  that  la,  if 
be  permitted  to  ask — since  I  think  it  cannot  in  possibility  be  with  o 

'*  Pardon  me  in  turn,  sir,"  annwcred  the  cavalier ;  **  in  no  poeaibf 
it  be  imparted  to  any  other  but  yourself,  if  you  be,  as  I  tiiink 
though  in  something  better  habit,  Master  Louis  Girnigo,  the  Sool 
tloman  who  waits  upon  Master  Albert  Lee." 

"I  am  all  vou  are  like  to  find  for  him,"  answered  Charles. 

"  In  truth,"  said  the  cavalier,  '*  I  do  perceive  a  difference,  but 
better  clothing,  will  do  much  ;  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  since  I  woulf 
to  have  brought  a  message,  such  as  I  am  charged  with,  to  f 
malion." 

"  Let  us  get  to  the  business,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  the  Kii 
have  a  me^ge  for  me,  vou  say  7" 

"  True,  sir,"'  replied  Wildrake ;  "  I  am  the  friend  of  Colona^ 
Everard,  sir,  a  tall  man,  and  a  worthy  person  in  the  field,  altho 
wish  him  a  better  cause  —  A  message  I  have  to  you,  it  is  certaii 
note,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  with  the  usual  forv 
saying,  be  drew  his  sword,  put  the  billet  he  mentioned  upon  tl 
making  a  profound  bow,  preHenled  vl  \»  CViatV^^. 
The  disguised  Monarch  accepted  oi  Vt.mlVw^^^^'^^'NNwam 
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•nd  said,  as  be  was  sboat  to  open  the  letter,  "  I  am  not,  I  presame,  to  expect 
friendly  contents  in  an  epistle  presented  in  so  hostile  a  manner  ?" 

**  A-hem,   sir,"   replied  the  ambassador,   clearing  bis  voice,  while^  be 

arranged  a  suitable  answer,  in  which  the  mild  strain  of  diplomacy  might 

be  properly  maintained  ;  *'  not  utterly  hostile,  I  suppose,  sir,  is  the  invitation, 

though  it  be  such  as  must  be  construed  in  the  commencement  rather  bellicose 

and  pugnacious.     I  trust,  sir,  we  shall  find  that  a  few  thrusts  will  make  a 

baDdsome  conclusion  of  the  business ;  and  so,  as  my  old  master  used  to  say, 

Pax  mascitur  ex  heUo.    For  my  own  poor  share,  I  am  truly  glad  to  have  been 

craced  by  my  fnend,  Markham  Everard,  in  this  matter  —  the  rather  as  I 

i«ared  the  puritan  principles  with  which  he  is  imbued,  (I  will  confess  the 

truth  to  you,  worthy  sir,)  might  have  rendered  him  unwilling,  from  certain 

scruples,  to  have  taken  the  gentlemanlike  and  honourable  mode  of  righting 

Vimself  in  such  a  case  as  the  present.     And  as  I  render  a  friend's  duty  to 

my  friend,  so  I  humbly  hope,  Master  Louis  Oimif^,  that  I  do  no  injustice 

to  you,  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  proposed  meeting,  where,  give  me  leave 

to  say,  I  trust,  that  if  no  fatal  accident  occur,  we  shall  be  all  better  friends 

when  the  skirmish  is  over  than  we  were  before  it  began." 

"  I  should  suppose  so,  sir,  in  any  case,"  said  Charles,  looking  at  the  letter ; 
"  worse  than  mortal  enemies  we  can  scarce  be,  and  it  is  that  footing  upon 
which  this  billet  places  us." 

,  "  You  say  true,  sir,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  it  is,  sir,  a  cartel,  introducing  to  a 
single  combat,  for  the  pacific  object  of  restoring  a  perfect  good  understand- 
ing betwixt  the  survivors  —  in  case  that  fortunately  that  word  can  be  used 
in  Ihe  plural  after  the  event  of  the  meeting." 

'•In  short,  we  onl^  fight,  I  suppose,"  replied  the  King,  "that  we  may 
come  to  a  perfectly  good  and  amicable  understanding  ?" 

**  You  are  right  a^rain,  sir ;  and  I  thank  you  for  tlfe  clearness  of  your 
Apprehension,"  said  Wildrake.  —  "  Ah,  sir,  it  is  easy  to  do  with  a  person 
of  honour  and  of  intellect  in  such  a  case  as  this.  And  I  beseech  you,  sir, 
t8  a  personal  kindness  to  myself,  that,  as  the  morning  is  like  to  be  fnisty, 
tod  myself  am  in  some  sort  rheumatic  —  as  war  will  leave  its  scars  behind, 
lir, — I  say,  I  will  entreat  of  you  to  bring  with  you  some  gentleman  of 
honour,  who  will  not  disdain  to  take  part  in  what  is  going  forward  —  a  sort 
of  pot-luck,  sir  —  with  a  poor  old  soldier  like  myself —  that  we  may  take  no 
harm  by  standing  unoccupied  during  such  cold  weather." 

**  I  understand,  sir,"  replied  Charles ;  "  if  this  matter  goes  forward,  be 
assured  I  will  endeavour  to  provide  you  with  a  suitable  opponent." 

"  I  shall  remain  greatly  indebted  to  you,  sir,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  and  I  am 
by  no  means  curious  about  the  quality  of  my  antagonist. — It  is  true  I  write 
myself  esquire  and  gentleman,  and  should  account  myself  especially  hon- 
oured by  crossing  my  sword  with  that  of  Sir  Henry  or  Master  Albert  Lee ; 
but,  should  that  not  be  convenient,  I  will  not  refuse  to  present  my  poor 
person  in  opposition  to  any  gentleman  who  bos  served  the  King,  which  I 
always  hold  as  a  sort  of  letters  of  nobility  in  itself,  and,  therefore,  would  on 
no  account  decline  the  duello  with  such  a  person." 

*'  The  Kin^  is  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  said  Charles,  "  for  the  honour 
you  do  his  faithful  subjects." 

"0,  sir,  I  am  scrupulous  on  that  point  —  very  scrupulous.  —  When  there 
is  a  roundhead  in  question,  I  consult  the  Herald's  books,  to  see  that  he  is 
entitled  to  bear  arms,  as  is  Master  Markham  Everard,  without  which,  I 
promise  you,  I  had  borne  none  of  his  cartel.  But  a  cavalier  is  with  me  a 
gentleman,  of  course — Be  his  birth  ever  so  low,  his  loyalty  has  ennobled  his 
condition." 

"  It  is  well  sir,"  said  the  Kinjj.    ^*  This  paper  requests  me  to  meet  Master 
Ererard  at  six  to-morrow  morning,  at  the  tree  called  lV\e  K\i\^%  O^Jt — \ 
object  neither  to  place  nor  time,    lie  proffers  the  sword,  al  Ni\vvci\v,  Vv^  wv:^%^ 
W9pomem  tome  equality — I  do  not  decline  the  weapoii  \  iot  oc^m^ti'S  ^  Xni^ 
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gentlemen  —  I  shall  endeavour  to  procure  myself  an  associate,  and  a  snitip 
ble  partner  for  you,  sir,  if  you  incline  to  join  in  the  dance." 

'*  I  kiss  your  hand,  sir,  and  rest  yours,  under  a  sense  of  obligation,"  an- 
swered the  envoy. 

*'  I  thank  you,  sir,"  continued  the  King  ;  "  I  will  therefore  be  rendj  at 
place  and  time,  and  suitably  furnished ;  and  I  will  either  give  your  friend 
such  satisfaction  with  m^swurd  as  he  requires,  or  will  render  him  such  canaa 
for  not  doing  so  as  he  will  be  contented  with." 

'*  You  will  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Wildrake,  '*  if  my  mind  iq  too  doll,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  conceive  any  alternative  that  can  remain  betwixt  two 
men  of  honour  in  such  a  case,  excepting — sa — sa — ."  He  threw  himself 
into  a  fencing  position,  and  made  a  pass  with  his  sheathed  rapier,  but  nol 
directed  towards  the  person  of  the  King,  whom  he  addressed. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Charles,  "  if  I  do  not  trouble  your  intellects  with 
the  consideration  of  a  case  which  may  not  occur.  — But,  for  example,  I  may 
plead  urgent  employment  on  the  part  of  the  public."  —  This  he  spoke  in  a 
low  and  mysterious  tone  of  voice,  which  Wildrake  appeared  perfectly  to 
comprehend  ;  for  he  laid  his  forefinger  on  his  nose  with  what  he  meant  for 


a  very  intelligent  and  apprehensive  nod. 

*'  Sir,"  said  he,  "  if  you  be  engaged  in  any  affair  for  the  King,  my  friend 
shall  have  every  reasonable  degree  of  patience  —  Nay,  I  will  fight  him 

sho 


myself  in  your  stead,  merely  to  stay  his  stomach,  rather  than  jou  should  be 
interrupted.  —  And,  sir,  if  you  can  find  room  in  your  enterprise  for  a  poor 
gentleman  that  has  followed  Lunsford  and  Goring,  you  have  but  to  name 
day,  time,  and  place  of  rendezvous ;  for  truly,  sir,  I  am  tired  of  the  scald 
hat,  cropped  hair,  and  undertaker's  cloak,  with  which  my  friend  has  bedi- 
zened me,  and  would  willingly  ruffle  it  out  once  more  in  the  King's  cause, 
when  whether  I  be  banged  or  hanged,  I  care  not." 

**  I  shall  remember  what  you  say,  sir,  should  an  opportunity  occur,"  said 
the  King;  **and  I  wish  his  Majesty  had  many  such  subjects  —  I  presume 
our  business  is  now  settled  ?" 

"  When  you  shall  have  been  pleased,  sir,  to  give  me  a  trifling  scrap  of 
writing,  to  serve  fur  my  credentials  —  for  such,  you  know^  is  the  custom  — 
your  written  cartel  hath  its  written  answer." 

'*  That,  sir,  will  1  presently  do,"  said  Charles,  "  and  in  good  Ume,  here 
are  the  materials." 

"  And,  sir,"  continued  the  envoy  —  "  Ahil  —  ahem  I  — if  you  have  interett 
in  the  household  for  a  cup  of  sack —  I  am  a  man  of  few  words,  and  am  some- 
what hoarse  with  much  speaking —  moreover,  a  serious  business  of  this  kind 
always  makes  one  thirsty.  —  Besides,  sir,  to  part  with  dry  lips  argues  malicev 
which  God  forbid  should  exist  in  such  an  honourable  conjuncture." 

**  1  do  not  boast  much  influence  in  the  house,  sir,"  said  the  King ;  **  but 
if  you  would  have  the  condescension  to  accept  of  this  broad  piece  toward! 
quenching  your  thirst  at  the  George" 

**  Sir,"  said  the  cavalier,  (for  the  times  admitted  of  this  strange  species  of 
courtesy,  nor  was  Wildrake  a  man  of  such  peculiar  delicacy  as  keenly  to 
dispute  the  matter,)  —  **  I  am  once  again  beholden  to  you.  But  I  see  not 
how  it  consists  with  my  honour  to  accept  of  such  accommodation,  unleas 
you  were  to  accompany  and  partake  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  Charles,  '*  my  safety  recommends  that  I  remain 
rather  private  at  present." 

*'  Enough  said,"  Wildrake  observed ;  **  poor  cavaliers  must  not  stand  on 
ceremony.  I  see,  sir,  you  understand  cutter's  law  —  when  one  tall  fellow 
has  coin,  another  must  not  be  thirsty.  I  wish  you,  sir,  a  continuance  of 
health  and  happiness  until  to-morrow,  at  the  King's  Oak,  at  six  o'clock." 

'*  Farewell,  sir,"  said  the  King,  and  added,  as  WildraJie  went  down  the 
0talr  whiatling,  **Hey  for  cavaliers,"  U)  wVAcYv  «At  \i\a\QTv^\%.YASt^\%rriQ(r 
MgaiDBt  the  BtepB  and  banisten,  boi«  no  uDAu\^«^A!b  X^^t^xi — ^^^vnswfiL 
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thoQ  too  JQst  emblem  of  the  state,  to  which  war,  and  defeat,  and  despair, 
bare  reduced  many  a  gallant  gentleman." 

During  the  rest  of  the  day,  there  occurred  nothing  peculiarly  deserving 
of  notice.  Alice  sedulously  avoided  showing  towards  the  disguised  Prince 
aoj  degree  of  estrangement  or  shyness,  which  could  be  discovered  by  her 
father,  or  by  any  one  else.  To  all  appearance,  the  two  young  persons  con- 
tioaed  CD  the  same  footing  in  every  respect.  Yet  she  made  the  gallant  him- 
self sensible,  that  this  apparent  intimacy  was  assumed  merely  to  save 
tp^rances,  and  in  no  way  designed  as  retractine  from  the  severity  with 
which  she  had  rejected  his  suit.  The  sense  that  this  was  the  case,  joined 
to  his  injured  self-love,  and  his  enmity  against  a  successful  rival,  induced 
Charles  early  to  withdraw  himself  to  a  solitary  walk  in  the  wilderness, 
where,  like  Hercules  in  the  Emblem  of  Cebes,  divided  betwixt  the  personi- 
fications of  Virtue  and  of  Pleasure,  he  listened  alternately  to  the  voice  of 
Wisdom  and  of  passionate  Folly. 

Prudence  urged  to  him  the  importance  of  his  own  life  to  the  future  pro- 
secution of  the  great  object  in  which  he  had  for  the  present  miscarriea  — 
the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  England,  the  rebuilding  of  the  throne,  the 
regaining  the  crown  of  his  father,  the  avenging  his  death,  and  restoring  to 
their  fortunes  and  their  country  the  numerous  exiles,  who  were  suffering 
poTertj  and  banishment  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  his  cause.    Pride 
too,  or  rather  a  just  and  natural  sense  of  dignity,  displayed  the  unworthi- 
n^  of  a  Prince  descending  to  actual  personal  conflict  with  a  subject  of  any 
<l^giee,  and  the  ridicule  which  would  be  thrown  on  his  memory,  should  he 
Jwe  his  life  for  an  obscure  intrigue  by  the  hand  of  a  private  gentleman, 
what  would  his  sage  <!oun8ellor8,  Nicholas  and  Hyde — what  would  his 
^Qd  and  wise  governor,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  say  to  such  an  act  of 
nshDess  and  folly  ?    Would  it  not  be  likely  to  shake  the  allegiance  of  the 
>M  and  prudent  persons  of  the  royalist  party,  since  wherefore  should 
^J  expose  their  lives  and  estates  to  raise  to  the  government  of  a  kingdom 
•  Toung  man  who  could  not  command  his  own  temper  ?    To  this  was  to  be 
^ded,  tbe  consideration  that  even  his  success  would  add  double  difficulties 
to  his  escape,  which  already  seemed  sufficiently  precarious.     If,  stopping 
'^ort  of  death,  he  merely  had  the  better  of  his  antagonist,  how  did  he  Know 
^st  he  might  not  seek  revenge  by  delivering  up  to  government  the  malig- 
luuit  Louis  Kemeguy,  whose  real  character  could  not  in  that  case  fail  to  be 
discovered  ? 

These  considerations  strongly  recommended  to  Charles  that  he  should 
dear  himself  of  the  challenge  without  fighting ;  and  the  reservation  under 
which  he  bad  accepted  it,  afforded  him  some  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

But  Passion  also  had  her  arguments,  which  she  addressed  to  a  temper 
rendered  irritable  by  recent  distress  and  mortification.  In  the  first  place, 
if  be  was  a  prince,  he  was  also  a  gentleman,  entitled  to  resent  as  such,  and 
obliged  to  give  or  claim  the  satisfaction  expected  on  occasion  of  differences 
among  gentlemen.  With  Englishmen,  she  urged,  he  could  never  lose  in- 
terest by  showing  himself  ready,  instead  of  sheltering  himself  under  his 
royal  birth  and  pretensions,  to  come  frankly  forward  and  maintain  what  he 
had  done  or  saia  on  his  own  responsibility.  In  a  free  nation,  it  seemed  as 
if  he  would  rather  gain  than  lose  in  the  public  estimation  by  a  conduct 
which  could  not  but  seem  gallant  and  generous.  Then  a  character  for 
courage  was  far  more  necessary  to  support  his  pretensions  than  any  other 
kind  of  reputation  ;  and  the  lying  under  a  challenge,  without  replying  to 
it,  might  bring  his  spirit  into  question.  What  would  Villiers  and  Wilmot 
aay  of  an  intrigue,  in  which  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  shamefully 
bafBed  by  a  country  girl,  and  had  failed  to  revenge  himself  on  his  rival? 
The  pasauinades  which  they  would  compose,  the  w\U^  «aTQ^%m^  ^Vi\Ocv 
they  woold  circulate  on  tbe  occasion,  would  be  harder  to  qh^xxt^  >^«Ji  >^^ 
mve  rebakeeof  Hertford,  Hjde,  and  Nicholas.  Tbi»  t^^^sAaou,  %ii<i<^XA 
VoL,X. — 15 
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the  stings  of  youthful  and  awakened  courage,  at  leneth  fixed  bin  resolution, 
and  he  returned  to  Woodstock  determined  to  keep  his  appointment,  cona 
of  it  what  might 

Perhaps  there  mingled  with  his  resolution  a  secret  belief  that  such  a  ren- 
contre would  not  pruve  fatal,  lie  was  in  the  flower  of  bis  youth,  active  in 
all  his  exercises,  and  no  way  inferior  to  Colonel  Everard,  as  far  as  the  morn- 
ing's experiment  had  gone,  in  that  of  self-defence.  At  least,  such  recollao- 
tion  mignt  pass  through  his  royal  mind,  as  be  hummed  to  himself  a  well- 
known  ditty,  which  he  had  picked  up  during  his  residence  in  Scotland— 

"  A  mui  tamj  drink  and  nnt  be  drank ; 
A  man  mav  tifht  and  not  be  alaiii; 
A  roan  may  kib*  a  hcmnie  laaa. 
Ami  yet  be  welcume  back  aicain." 

Meanwhile  the  busy  and  all-directing  Dr.  Rocheclifle  had  contriTed  to 
intimate  to  Alice  that  she  must  give  him  a  private  audience,  and  she  found 
him  by  appointment  in  what  was  called  the  study,  once  filled  with  ancient 
books,  which,  lung  since  converted  into  cartridges,  had  made  more  noise  in 
the  world  at  their  final  exit,  than  during  the  space  which  bad  intervened 
betwixt  that  and  their  first  publication.  The  Doctor  seated  himself  in  a 
high-backed  leathern  easy-chair,  and  signed  to  Alice  to  fetoh  a  stool  and  nit 
down  beside  him. 

'*  Alice,"  said  the  old  man,  taking  her  hand  affectionately,  *'  thou  art  a 
good  girl,  a  wise  girl,  a  virtuous  girl,  one  of  those  whose  price  is  above 
rubies  —  not  that  rubies  is  the  proper  translation  —  but  remind  me  to  tell 
you  of  that  another  time.  Alice,  thou  knuwest  who  this  Louis  Kemegny 
18 — nay,  hesitate  not  to  me — I  know  every  thing — I  am  well  aware  of  tba 
whole  matter.  Thou  knowcst  this  honoured  house  holds  the  Fortunea  of 
England.''  Alice  was  about  to  answer.  *'  Nay,  speak  not,  but  listen  to  me, 
Alice  —  How  does  he  bear  himself  towards  you  ?  ' 

Alice  coloured  with  the  deepest  crimson.  "  I  am  a  country-bred  girV 
she  said,  '*  and  his  manners  are  too  oourtlike  for  me." 

*' Enough  said  —  1  know  it  all.  Alice,  he  is  exposed  to  a  great  danger 
to-morrow,  and  you  must  be  the  happy  means  to  prevent  him." 

"1  prevent  him!  —  how,  and  in  what  manner?"  said  Alice,  in  surpriie. 
"It  is  my  duty,  as  a  subject,  to  do  anything  —  anything  that  may  becomo 
my  father's  daughter" 

Here  she  stopped,  considerably  embarrassed. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  Doctor,  ** to-morrow  he  hath  made  an  appointment 
— an  appointment  with  Morkham  Everard  ;  the  hour  and  place  are  set— oix 
in  the  morning,  by  the  King's  Oak.    If  they  meet,  one  will  probably  falL'' 

"  Now,  may  God  forefend  they  should  meet,"  said  Alice,  turning  as  ovd- 
denly  pale  as  she  had  previously  reddened.  "  But  harm  cannot  coma  of 
it ;  Everard  will  never  lift  his  sword  against  the  King." 

"  For  that,"  said  Dr.  Kocheclifie,  "  I  would  not  warrant.  But  if  Ibat 
unhappy  young  gentleman  shall  have  still  some  reserve  of  the  loyalty  whidi 
his  general  conduct  entirely  disavows,  it  would  not  serve  us  here ;  for  bo 
knows  not  the  King,  but  considers  him  merely  as  a  cavalier,  from  whom  bo 
bos  received  injury." 

'*  Let  him  know  the  truth.  Doctor  Rocheclifie,  let  him  know  it  instantly," 
said  Alice;  ** he  lift  hand  against  the  King,  a  fugitive  and  defenceiooi! 
lie  is  incapable  of  it.  My  life  on  the  issue,  he  becomes  most  active  in  hii 
preservation." 

**  That  is  the  thought  of  a  maiden,  Alice,"  answered  the  Doctor ;  "  wai, 
as  I  fear,  of  a  maiden  whose  wisdom  is  misled  by  her  affections.  It  welt 
worse  than  treason  to  admit  a  rebel  officer,  the  friend  of  the  arch-traitflf 
Cromwell,  into  so  great  a  secret.  I  dare  not  answer  for  such  rashnoMt 
Hammond  was  trusted  by  his  father,  and  you  know  what  came  of  it." 

"  TlwD  let  my  father  know,  lie  n9\VV  meet  Markham,  or  send  to  liuii 
TepreBeDtiDg  the  indignity  done  to  Vum  \i^  aX\abRi>L«i^\i\^  \Bf^«cNi^* 
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"We  dare  not  let  your  father  into  the  secret  who  Louis  Kernepjuy  really 
is.  I  did  but  hint  the  posaibility  of  Charles  taking  refuge  at  Woodstock, 
aod  the  rapture  into  which  Sir  Henry  broke  out,  the  preparations  for  accom- 
modation and  the  defence  which  he  began  to  talk  of,  plainly  showed  that 
the  mere  enthusiasm  of  his  loyalty  would  have  led  to  a  risk  of  discovery. 
It  id  yoa,  Alice,  who  must  save  the  hopes  of  every  true  royalist/' 

"1!"  answered  Alice;  "it  is  impossible.  —  Why  cannot  my  father  be 
indoced  to  interfere,  as  in  behalf  of  his  friend  and  guest,  though  he  know 
him  as  no  other  than  Louis  Kemeguy  ?" 

"Tou  have  forgot  your  father's  character,  my  young  friend,"  said  the 
Doctor;  "an  excellent  man,  and  the  best  of  Christians,  till  there  is  a 
clishiDg  of  swords,  and  then  he  starts  up  the  complete  martialist,  as  deaf 
tosTery  pacific  reasoning  as  if  he  were  a  game-cock." 

"You  forget.  Doctor  Rochecliffe,"  said  Alice,  *''that  this  very  morning,  if 
I  understand  the  thing  aright,  my  father  prevented  them  from  fighting." 

"Ay,"  answered  the  Doctor,  **  because  he  deemed  himself  bound  to  keep 
tbe  peace  in  the  Royal  Park ;  but  it  was  done  with  such  regret,  Alice,  that, 
tboald  he  find  them  at  it  again,  I  am  clear  to  foretell  he  will  only  so  far 
postpone  the  combat  as  to  conduct  them  to  some  unprivileged  ground,  and 
there  bid  them  tilt  and  welcome,  while  he  regaled  his  eyes  with  a  scene  so 
pleasing.  No,  Alice,  it  is  you,  and  you  only,  who  can  help  us  in  this 
extremity." 

"I  see  no  possibility,"  said  she,  again  colouring,  "how  I  can  be  of  the 
lost  use." 

"You  must  send  a  note,"  answered  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  "to  the  King  —  a 
"ote  such  as  all  women  know  how  to  write  better  than  any  man  can  teach 
them— to  meet  you  at  the  precise  hour  of  the  rendezvous.  lie  will  not  fail 
J%  for  I  know  his  unhappy  foible." 

.  "Doctor  Rochecliffe,"  said  Alice  gravely,  —  "you  have  known  me  from 
wfancy, — ^What  have  you  seen  in  me  to  induce  you  to  believe  that  I  should 
•▼er  follow  such  unbecoming  counsel  ?" 

"An(f  if  you  have  known  me  from  infancy,"  retorted  the  Doctor,  "  what 

^ve  ?ou  seen  of  m«  that  you  should  suspect  me  of  giving  counsel  to  my 

^fiend's  daughter,  which  it  would  be  misbecoming  in  her  to  follow  ?    You 

ctonot  be  fool  enough,  I  think,  to  suppose,  that  I  mean  you  should  carry 

yoQr  complaisance  farther  than  to  keep  nim  in  discourse  for  an  hour  or  two, 

till  I  have  all  in  readiness  for  his  leaving  this  place,  from  which  1  can 

%hten  him  by  the  terrors  of  an  alleged  search?  —  So,  C.  S.  mounts  his 

horse  and  rides  off,  and  Mistress  Alice  Lee  has  the  honour  of  saving  him." 

"  Tes,  at  the  expense  of  my  own  reputation,"  said  Alice,  "  and  the  risk 

of  an  eternal  stain  on  mv  family.     You  say  you  know  all.    What  can  the 

King  think  of  my  appomting  an   assignation  with  him   after  what  has 

ptssed,  and  how  will  it  be  possible  to  disabuse  him  respecting  the  purpose 

of  my  doing  so  ?" 

"  I  will  diHabuse  him,  Alice ;  I  will  explain  the  whole." 

"  Doctor  Rochecliffe,"  said  Alice,  "  you  propose  what  is  impossible.    You 

em  do  much  by  your  ready  wit  and  great  wisdom  ;  but  if  new-fallen  snow 

Were  once  sullied,  not  all  your  art  could  wash  it  clean  again  ;  and  it  is 

altogether  the  same  with  a  maiden's  reputation." 

•*  Alice,  my  dearest  child,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  bethink  you  that  if  I  recom- 
mended this  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  King,  at  least  rescuing  him 
from  instant  peril,  it  is  because  I  see  no  other  of  which  to  avail  myself.  If 
I  bid  you  assume,  even  for  a  moment,  the  semblance  of  what  is  wrong,  it  is 
bot  in  the  last  extremity,  and  under  circumstances  which  cannot  return  — 
I  will  take  the  surest  means  to  prevent  all  evil  report  which  can  arise  from 
what  I  recommend." 

••Say  not  bo.  Doctor/' §aid  Alice;  "better  undertake  \o  IviTiv  \i«jcJ«.  ^^ 
hk  tbMo  to  Btop  tbe  ooane  of  ealumuj.     The  King  ii?WV  ia«b^%  >V)M\  \a>b^ 
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whole  lioentioas  court,  of  the  ease  with  which,  but  for  a  sudden  alarm,  1m 
could  have  brought  off  Alice  Lee  as  a  paramour- -the  mouth  which  confen 
honour  on  others,  will  then  be  the  means  to  deprive  me  of  mine.  Take  i 
fitter  course,  one  more  becoming  your  own  character  and  profession.  Do 
not  lead  him  to  fail  in  an  engagement  of  honour,  by  holding  out  the  pro* 

Sect  of  another  engagement  equally  dishonourable,  whether  false  or  tme, 
^o  to  the  King  himself,  speak  to  him,  as  the  servants  of  God  have  a  richi 
to  speak,  even  to  earthly  sovereigns.  Point  out  to  him  the  folly  and  toe 
wickedness  of  the  course  he  is  about  to  pursue  —  urge  upon  him,  that  be 
fear  the  sword,  since  wrath  bringcth  the  punishment  of  ^he  sword.  Tell  him, 
that  the  friends  who  died  for  him  in  the  field  at  Worcester,  on  the  scaffuMi, 
and  on  the  gibbets,  since  that  bloody  day  —  that  the  remnant  who  are  in 
prison,  scattered,  fled,  and  ruined  on  his  account,  deserve  better  of  him  tn^ 
nis  father's  race,  than  that  he  should  throw  away  his  life  in  an  idle  hnm\ 

—  Tell  him,  that  it  is  dishonest  to  venture  that  which  is  not  his  own,  di» 
honourable  to  betray  the  trust  which  brave  men  have  reposed  in  bis  virtiM 
and  in  his  courage.'' 

Dr.  Rochecliffe  looked  on  her  with  a  melancholy  smile,  his  eyes  glistenini 
as  he  said,  '*  Alas!  Alice,  even  I  could  not  plead  that  just  cause  to  him  H 
eloquently  or  so  impressively  as  thou  dost,  ^ut,  alack !  Charles  would  littn 
to  neither.  It  is  not  from  priests  or  women,  he  would  say,  that  men  should 
receive  counsel  in  affairs  of  honour." 

"  Then,  hear  me,  Doctor  Rochecliffe  —  I  will  appear  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  and  I  will  prevent  the  combat — do  not  fear  that  1  can  da 
what  I  say  —  at  a  sacriface,  indeed,  but  not  that  of  my  reputation.  My 
heart  may  be  broken"  —  she  endeavoured  to  stifle  her  sobs  with  difficultr^ 
**  for  the  consequence ;  but  not  in  the  imagination  of  a  man,  and  far  leei 
that  man  her  sovereign,  shall  a  thought  of  Alice  Lee  bo  associated  with 
dishonour."  She  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and  burst  out  inio 
unrestrained  tears. 

*'  What  means  this  hysterical  passion  ?"  said  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  surprieed 
and  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  venemenco  of  her  grief —  **  Maiden,  I  moil 
have  no  concealments :  I  must  know." 

**  £xert  your  ingenuity,  then,  and  discover  it,"  said  Alice — for  a  moment 
put  out  of  temper  at  the  Doctor's  pertinacious  self-importanoe — **  Guess  m} 
purpose,  as  you  can  guess  at  every  thing  else.  It  is  enough  to  have  to  |^ 
through  my  task,  I  will  not  endure  the  distress  of  telling  it  over,  and  thai 
to  one  who  —  forgive  me,  dear  Doctor — might  not  think  my  agitation  on 
this  occasion  fully  warranted." 

"  Najr,  then,  my  young  mistress,  you  must  be  ruled,"  said  Rocheeliie ; 
'*  and  if  I  cannot  make  you  explain  yourself,  I  must  set?  whether  jooi 
father  can  gain  so  far  on  you."  So  saying,  he  arose  somewhat  displeased, 
and  walked  towards  the  door. 

"  You  forget  what  you  yourself  told  me.  Doctor  Rochecliffe,"  said  Alioe^ 
**  of  the  risk  of  communicating  this  great  secret  to  my  father." 

*'  It  is  too  true,"  ho  said,  stopping  short  and  turning  round;  "and  I  think, 
wench,  thou  art  too  smart  for  me,  and  I  have  not  met  many  such.  But  tbM 
art  a  good  girl,  and  wilt  tell  me  thy  device  of  free-will  —  it  concerns  m% 
character  and  influence  with  the  King,  that  I  should  be  folly  aoquainted 
with  whatever  is  actum  aique  iraciaium,  done  and  treated  of  in  this  matter." 

'*  Trust  your  character  to  me,  good  Doctor,"  said  Alice,  attompting  tc 
smile  ;  "  it  is  of  firmer  stuff  than  those  of  women,  and  will  be  safer  in  nj 
custody  than  mine  could  have  been  in  yours.     And  thus  much  I  cond( 

—  you  shall  see  the  whole  scene  —  you  shall  go  with  me  yourself,  and 
will  I  feel  eml>oldened  and  heartened  by  your  company." 

''  Thiit  ia  something,"  said  the  Doctor,  though  not  altogether  satisfied  witk 
this  limited  confidence.  "  Tbou  wetl  <;\w  ii^  oV^i^^T  ^^wV\,  wvd  I  will  trust 
ibce;  indeed,  trust  thee  I  fiiad  1  muftt,  ^Yi^lYv^t  ^oViivNaxxV)  qt  ^f^:* 
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"  Meet  me,  then/'  said  Alice,  "  in  the  wilderness  to-morrow.  But  first 
tell  me,  are  you  well  assured  of  time  and  place? — (i  mistake  were  fatal." 

"  Assure  yourself  my  information  is  entirely  accurate,"  said  the  IK>ctor, 
resuming  his  air  of  consequence,  which  had  been  a  little  diminished  during 
the  latter  part  of  their  conference. 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  Alice,  "  through  what  channel  you  acquired  such  im- 
portant information  V 

*'  You  may  ask,  unquestionably,"  he  answered,  now  completely  restored 
to  bis  supremacy ;  "  but  whether  I  will  answer  or  not,  is  a  very  different 
question.  I  conceive  neither  your  reputation  nor  my  own  is  interested  in 
joar  remaining  in  ignorance  on  that  subject.  So  I  have  mv  secrets  as  well 
aa  you,  mistress ;  and  some  of  them,  I  iancy,  are  a  good  deal  more  worth 
knowing." 

**  Be  it  so,"  said  Alice,  quietly ;  "  if  you  will  meet  me  in  the  wilderness 
by  the  broken  dial  at  half-past  five  exactly,  we  will  go  together  to-morrow, 
and  watch  them  as  the^  come  to  the  rendezvous.  I  will  on  the  w.iv  get  the 
better  of  my  present  timidity,  and  explain  to  you  the  means  I  design  to 
employ  to  prevent  mischief. '  You  can  perhaps  think  of  making  some  effort 
^hich  may  render  my  interference,  unbecoming  and  painful  as  it  must  be, 
altogether  unnecessary." 

"  Nay,  my  child,"  said  the  Doctor,  **  if  you  place  yourself  in  my  hands, 
yoQ  will  be  the  first  that  ever  had  reason  to  complain  of  my  want  of  con- 
dact,  and  you  mapr  well  judge  you  are  the  very  last  (one  excepted)  whom  I 
would  see  suffer  for  want  of  counsel.  At  hal^past  five,  then,  at  the  dial  in 
the  wilderness — and  God  bless  our  undertaking !" 

Here  their  interview  was  interrupted  by  the  sonorous  voice  of  Sir  Henry 
Lee,  which  shouted  their  names,  **  Daughter  Alice  —  Doctor  Rochecliffe," 
through  passage  and  gallery. 

"  What  do  you  here,"  said  he,  entering,  "  sitting  like  two  crows  in  a  mist, 
when  we  have  such  rare  sport  below  ?    Here  is  this  wild  crack-brained  boy  • 
Louis  Kemeguy,  now  making  me  laugh  till  my  sides  are  fit  to  split,  and 
now  playing  on  his  guitar  sweetly  enough  to  win  a  lark  from  the  iicavens. 
«— Come  away  with  you,  come  away.    It  is  hard  work  to  laugh  alone." 
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Thn  i«  Ui«  place.  Ui«  centra  of  the  mruye ; 
Here  stenda  the  oek,  the  numarch  of  the  wund. 

JOHM  IIOMI. 

Thb  sun  had  risen  on  the  broad  boughs  of  the  forest,  but  without  the 

Sower  of  penetrating  into  its  recesses,  which  hung  rich  with  heavy  dew- 
rops,  ana  were  beginning  on  some  of  the  trees  to  exhibit  the  varied  tints 
of  autumn ;  it  being  the  season  when  Nature,  like  a  prodigal  whose  race  is 
well-nigh  run,  teems  desirous  to  make  up  in  profuse  gaietv  and  variety  of 
colours,  for  the  short  space  which  her  splendour  has  then  to  endure.  The 
birds  were  silent — ana  even  Robin-redbreast,  whose  chirruping  song  waa 
heard  among  the  bushes  near  the  Lodge,  emboldened  by  the  lamsaea  with 
which  the  good  old  knight  always  encouraged  his  familiarity,  did  not  ven- 
ture into  the  recesses  of  the  wood,  where  be  'encountered  the  tpanrow-liawki 
and  other  enemies  of  a  similar  description,  preferring  the  Tieini^  of  Ite 
dwellingn  of  man,  from  whom  he,  almost  solely  among  the  ibathfna  I  ^ 
•eema  to  ezperienoe  diiintereited  proteotioa. 

u 
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The  scone  was  therefore  at  once  lovely  and  silent,  when  the  ^ood  Dr. 
RocbcclifTe,  wrapped  in  a  scarlet  roquelaare,  which  had  seen  senrice  in  ill 
day,  muffling  iiis  face  more  from  habit  than  necessity,  and  supporting  Alice 
on*  his  arm,  (sho  also  defended  bv  a  cloak  against  the  cold  and  damp  of  the 
autumn  murning,)  glided  through  the  tangled  and  long  grass  of  the  darkest 
alleys,  almoHt  ankle-deep  in  dew,  towards  the  place  appointed  for  the  in- 
tcndod  duel.  Both  so  eagerly  maintained  the  consultation  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  that  they  were  alike  insensible  of  the  roughness  and  disoom- 
fiorts  of  the  mud,  though  often  obliged  to  force  their  way  through  hmib* 
wood  and  coppice,  which  poured  *down  on  them  all  the  uquid  pearls  widi 
which  they  were  loaded,  till  the  mantles  they  were  wrapped  in  hune  lank 
by  their  sides,  and  clung  to  their  shoulders  heavily  charged  with  moutomi 
They  stopped  when  they  had  attained  a  station  under  the  coppice,  and 
shrouded  by  it,  from  which  they  could  see  all  that  passed  on  the  little 
esplanade  before  the  King's  Oak,  whose  broad  and  scathed  form,  contorted 
and  shattered  limbs,  and  frowning  brows,  made  it  appear  like  some  andflnt 
wai^woru  champion,  well  selected  to  be  the  umpire  of  a  field  of  single 
combat. 

The  first  person  who  appeared  at  the  rendezvous  was  the  gay  cavalw 
Roger  Wildrake.  lie  also  was  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  but  had  discarded  his 
puritanic  beaver,  and  wore  in  its  stead  a  Spanish  hat,  with  a  feather  and 
gilt  hatband,  all  of  which  had  encountered  bad  weather  and  hard  service; 
but  to  make  amends  for  the  appearance  of  poverty  by  the  show  of  preten- 
sion, the  castor  was  accurately  adjusted  after  what  was  rather  profanely 
called  the  d — me  cut,  used  among  the  more  desperate  cavaliers.  He  u- 
vanced  hastily,  and  exclaimed  aloud — **  First  in  the  field  after  all,  by  Jove^ 
though  I  bilked  Everard  in  order  to  have  my  morning  draught. — It  has  done 
me  much  good,''  he  added,  smacking  his  lips. — **  Well,  I  suppose  I  shoold 
search  the  ground  ere  my  principal  comes  up,  whose  Presbyterian  wntch 
-  trudges  as  slow  as  his  Presbyterian  step." 

He  took  his  rapier  from  under  bis  cloak,  and  seemed  about  to  search  tin 
thickets  around. 

"I  will  prevent  him,"  whispered  the  Doctor  to  Alice.  "I  will  keep 
faith  with  you — you  shall  not  come  on  the  scene — nuti  dignus  vindice  nodu 
— I'll  explain  that  another  time.  Viiidex  is  feminine  as  well  as  mascaline^ 
so  the  quotation  is  defensible. — Keep  you  close." 

So  saying,  he  stepped  forward  on  the  esplanade,  and  bowed  to  Wildrake. 

"Master  Louis  Kcrncguy,"  said  Wildrake,  pulling  off  his  hat;  but  in- 
stantly discovering  his  error,  he  added,  **  But  no — 1  beg  your  pardon,  sir- 
Fatter,  shorter,  older. — Mr.  Kerneguy's  friend,  I  suppose,  with  whom  I  hope 
to  have  a  turn  by  and  by. — And  why  not  now,  sir,  bctore  our  principals  come 
up?  just  a  snack  to  stay  the  orifice  of  the  stomach,  till  the  dinner  is  sorredv 
sir  ?    What  say  you  ?" 

"  To  open  the  orifice  of  the  stomach  more  likely,  or  to  give  it  a  new  one^*' 
said  the  Doctor. 

'*Truc,  sir,"  said  Roger,  who  seemed  now  in  his  element;  "yon  say  well 
— that  is  as  thereafter  may  be.— But  come,  sir,  you  wear  your  »ce  muflld. 
I  grant  you,  it  is  honest  men's  fashion  at  this  unhappy  time;  the  moMii 
the  pity.  But  we  do.  all  above  board — we  have  no  traitors  here.  I'Ugrt 
into  my  gears  first,  to  encourage  you,  and  show  you  that  you  have  to  dtfl 
with  a  gentleman,  who  honours  the  King,  and  is  a  match  fit  to  fight  wilk 
any  who  follow  him,  as  doubtless  you  do,  sir,  since  you  are  the  friend  of 
Master  Louis  Kerneguv." 

All  this  while,  Wildrake  was  busied  undoing  the  clasps  of  his  sqoaif* 
caped  cloak. 

**Off — off,  ye  lendings/'  he  said,  "borrowings  I  should  mora  propeitf 
oaU  you — 

•  Via  tte  gwWiA  ^ttok  «Mk»ii*4  Vri^'*" 
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So  aayiag,  he  threw  the  cloak  from  him,  and  appeared  in  cucrpo,  in  a  jnost 
eafaliei^likc  doublet,  of  ffretay  crimson  satin,  pinked  and  slashed  with  what 
hid  been  once  white  tiffany ;  breeches  of  the  same;  and  nether-stocks,  or,  as 
we  now  call  them,  stockings,  darned  in  many  places,  and  which,  like  those 
of  Polos,  bad  been  once  peach-coloured.  A  pair  of  pumps,  ill  calculated  for 
t  walk  through  the  dew,  and  a  broad  shoulderbelt  of  tarnished  embroidery, 
ooapleted  his  equipment 

''Cone,  sir!*'  he  exclaimed ;  **make  haste,  off  with  your  slough — Here  I 
itandtif^ht  and  true  —  as  loyal  a  lad  as  ever  stuck  rapier  through  a  round- 
bead.— Come,  sir,  to  your  tools  V*  ho  continued  ;  "  we  may  have  half-a-dozen 
tbroiti  before  they  come  yet,  and  shame  them  for  their  tardiness. — Pshaw  I" 
be  exclaimed,  in  a  most  disappointed  tone,  when  the  Doctor,  unfolding  his 
ck»k,  showed  his  clerical  dress ;  *•  Tush !  it's  but  the  parson  after  all !" 

Wildrake's  respect  for  the  Church,  however,  and  his  desire  to  remove  one 
wbo  might  possibly  interrupt  a  scene  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  pecu- 
liar utisfaction,  induced  him  presently  to  assume  another  tone. 

^'I  beg  pardon,"  he  said,  **  my  dear  Doctor — I  kiss  the  hem  of  your  cas- 
wck— I  do,  by  the  thundering  Jove — I  beg  your  pardon  again. — ^But  I  am 
bappj  I  have  met  with  you — They  are  raving  tor  your  presence  at  the 
lodge —  to  marry,  or  christen,  or  bury,  or  confess,  or  something  very 
Mgent— For  Heaven's  sake,  make  haste !" 

"At  the  Lodge  ?"  said  the  Doctor;  "  why,  I  left  the  Lodge  this  instant — 
I  «ai  there  later,  I  am  sure,  than  you  could  be,  who  came  the  Woodstock 
wad." 

**Well,"  replied  Wildrake,  **  it  is  at  Woodstock  they  want  you.  —  Rat  it, 
did  I  say  the  Lodge? — No,  no — Woodstock — Mine  host  cannot  be  hanged — 
bis  daughter  married — his  bastard  christened,  or  his  wife  buried — without 
^e  assistance  of  a  real  clergyman  —  Your  Iloldenoughs  won't  do  for  them. 
"^He's  a  true  man  mine  host;  so,  as  you  value  your  ninction,  make  haste.'' 
"You  will  pardon  me.  Master  Wildrake,"  said  the  Doctor — "I  wait  for 
^ter  Louis  Kernoguy." 

"The  devil  you  do!"  exclaimed  Wildrake.     "Why,  I  always  knew  the 
Scots  could  do  nothing  without  their  minister ;  but  d — n  it,  I  never  thought 
tbey  put  them  to  this  use  neither.     But  I  have  known  jolly  customers  in 
orders,  wbo  understood  how  to  handle  the  sword  as  well  as  their  prayer-book. 
YoB  know  the  purpose  of  our  meeting.  Doctor.    Do  you  come  only  as  a 
ghostly  comforter — or  as  a  surgeon,  perhaps — or  do  you  ever  take  bilboa  in 
hand?— Sa— sal" 
Ht^re  be  made  a  fencing  demonstration  with  his  sheathed  rapier. 
"  I  have  done  so,  sir,  on  necessary  occasion,"  said  Dr.  Rochecliffe. 
"Oood  sir,  let  this  stand  for  a  necessary  one,"  said  Wildrake.     "You 
know  my  devotion  for  the  Church.     If  a  divine  of  your  skill  would  do  me 
the  honour  to  exchange  but  three  passes  with  me,  I  should  think  myself 
happjT  for  ever." 

"Sir,"  said  Rochecliffe,  smiling,  "were There  no  other  objection  to  what 
joa  propose,  I  have  not  the  means — I  have  no  weapon." 

•'What?  you  want  the  de  quoit  that  is  unlucky  indeed.  But  you  have  a 
•feMit  cane  in  your  hand — what  hinders  our  trying  a  pass  (my  rapier  beine 
Aettthed  of  course)  until  our  principals  come  up?  My  pumps  are  full  of 
this  frust-dew ;  anu  I  shall  ^^  a  toe  or  two  out  of  pocket,  if  1  am  to  stand 
itill  aU  the  time  they  are  stretching  themselves ;  for,  I  fancy.  Doctor,  you 
ire  of  my  opinion,  that  the  matter  will  not  be  a  fight  of  cock-sparrows." 

"My  business  here  is  to  make  it,  if  possible,  be  no  fight  at  all,"  said  the 
divine. 

"  Now,  rat  me.  Doctor,  but  that  is  too  spiteful,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  and 
were  it  not  for  my  respect  for  the  Church,  I  could  turn  Pte^b^VATXMX)  \a  \^ 
levenf^." 
''Staad  buck  a  liHle,  ifjoa  pleuae,  sir,"  said  the  DocVot  \  ''  d^ft  TiCi\»^t«Mk 
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forward  in  that  direction."  —  For  Wildrake,  in  the  aeitation  of  his  moTe- 
ments,  induced  by  his  disappointment,  approached  the  spot  where  Alice 
remained  still  concealed. 

**  And  wherefore  not,  I  pray  yon,  Doctor?"  said  the  cavalier. 

But  on  advancing  a  step,  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  muttered  to  him- 
self, with  a  round  oath  of  astonishment,  *'  A  petticoat  in  the  coppice,  by  all 
that  is  reverend,  and  at  this  hour  in  the  morning — Whew — ew — «p/" — He 
gave  vent  to  his  surprise  in  a  long  low  interjectional  whistle;  then  turning 
to  the  Doctor,  with  his  finger  on  the  side  o^  his  nose,  "  You're  sly.  Doctor, 
d — d  sly !  But  why  not  give  me  a  hint  of  your — ^your  commodity  there — 
your  contraband  goods  ?  Gad,  sir,  I  am  not  a  man  to  expose  the  eccentri- 
cities of  the  Church." 

"Sir,"  said  Dr.  Uochecliffe,  "you  are  impertinent;  and  if  time  senred, 
and  it  were  worth  my  while,  I  would  chastise  you." 

And  the  Doctor,  who  had  served  lone  enough  in  the  wars  to  have  added 
some  of  the  qualities  of  a  captain  of  norse  to  those  of  a  divine,  actually 
raised  his  cane,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  rake,  whose  respect  for  the 
Church  was  by  no  means  able  to  subdue  his  love  of  mischief. 

**  Nay,  Doctor,"  said  he,  •*  if  you  wield  your  weapon  broadsword-fashion, 
in  that  way,  and  raise  it  as  high  as  your  head,  I  shall  be  through  yon  in  a 
twinkling."  So  saying,  he  made  a  pass  with  his  sheathed  rapier,  not  pre- 
cisely at  the  Doctor's  person,  but  in  that  direction  ;  when  Rochechffe, 
changing  the  direction  of  his  cane  from  the  broadsword  guard  to  that  of  the 
rapier,  made  the  cavalier's  sword  spring  ten  yards  out  of  his  hand,  with  aU 
the  dexterity  of  my  friend  Francalanza.  At  this  moment  both  the  principal 
parties  appeared  on  the  field. 

Everard  exclaimed  anjjrily  to  Wildrake,  "  Is  this  your  friendship  ?  In 
Heaven's  name,  what  make  you  in  that  fool's  jacket,  and  playing  the  pranks 
of  a  jack-pudding?"  while  his  worthy  second,  somewhat  crestrfallen,  hdd 
down  his  head,  like  a  boy  caught  in  roguery,  and  went  to  nick  up  his  weapon, 
stretching  his  head,  as  he  passed,  into  the  coppice,  to  obtain  another  glimpse, 
if  possible,  of  the  concealed  object  of  his  curiosity. 

Charles  in  the  meantime,  still  more  surprised  at  what  he  beheld,  called 
out  on  his  part — "What!  Doctor  Rochec  I  iffe  become  literally  one  of  the 
church  militant,  and  tilting  with  my  friend  cavalier  Wildrake  ?  May  I  use 
the  freedom  to  ask  him  to  withdraw,  as  Colonel  Everard  and  I  have  some 
private  business  to  settle  ?" 

It  was  Dr.  Kochecliffe's  cue,  on  this  impdrtant  occasion,  to  have  armed 
himself  with  the  authority  of  his  sacred  office,  and  used  a  tone  of  inter- 
ference which  might  have  overawed  even  a  monarch,  and  made  him  feel 
that  his  monitor  spoke  by  a  warrant  higher  than  his  own.  But  the  indiscreet 
latitude  he  had  just  given  to  his  own  passion,  and  the  levity  in  which  he 
had  been  detected,  were  very  unfavourable  to  his  assuming  that  superiority* 
to  which  so  uncontrollable  a  spirit  as  that  of  Charles,  wilful  as  a  prince* 
and  capricious  as  a  wit,  was  at  all  likely  to  submit.  The  Doctor  dio,  how- 
ever, endeavour  to  rally  his  dignity,  and  replied,  with  the  gravest,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  respectful,  tone  he  could  assume,  that  be  also  had 
business  of  the  most  urgent  nature,  which  prevented  him  from  complying 
with  Master  Kcrneguy's  wishes  and  leaving  the  spot. 

'*  Excuse  this  untimely  interruption,"  said  Charles,  taking  off  his  hat,  and 
bowing  to  Colonel  Everard,  "  which  I  will  immediately  put  an  end  to.'' 

Everard  gravely  returned  his  salute,  and  was  silent. 

"  Are  you  mad.  Doctor  Rochecliffo  ?"  said  Charles  —  "  or  are  you  deaf  t 
—  or  have  you  forgotten  your  mother-tongue?  I  desired  you  to  leave  thia 
place." 

**I  am  not  mad,"  said  the  div'me,  rouftln^  up  his  resolution,  and  regain* 
ing  the  natural  firmness  of  his  voicft  —  "  1  n^oxA^  y^^^^txx  ^>^^\%^fiQna  beuut 
bo;  I  am  Dot  deaf — I  would  pray  o\!dex«  \«  Vi«w ^iJaa'swfift  ^1 ' 
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religion  ;  I  have  not  forgotten  my  mother-tongue  —  but  I  have  come  hither 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  Master  of  kings  and  princes/' 

"  To  fence  with  broomsticks,  I  should  rather  suppose/'  said  the  King  ^ 
'*  Come,  Doctor  Kochecliffe,  this  sudden  fit  of  assumed  importance  befits  3'ou 
as  little  as  your  late  frolic.  You  are  not,  I  apprehend,  either  a  Catholic 
prieat  or  a  l^tch  Mass-John  to  claim  devoted  obedience  from  your  hearers, 
bat  a  Churoh-of-England-man,  subject  to  the  rules  of  that  Communion — and 
to  its  IIead/'  In  speaking  the  last  words,  the  King  lowered  his  voice  to  a 
low  and  impressive  whisper.  Everard  observing  this  drew  back,  the  natural 
generosity  of  his  temper  directing  him  to  avoid  overhearing  private  discourse, 
in  which  the  safety  of  the  speakers  might  be  deeply  concerned.  They  con- 
tinued, however,  to  observe  great  caution  in, their  forms  of  expression. 

**  Master  Kerneguy,"  said  the  clergyman,  **  it  is  not  I  who  assume 
aatbority  or  control  over  your  wishes  —  God  forbid  ;  I  do  but  tell  you  what 
reason,  Scripture,  religion,  and  morality,  alike  prescribe  for  your  rule  of 
conduct.'' 

**  And  I,  Doctor,"  said  the  King,  smiling,  and  pointing  to  the  unlucky 
cane,  **  will  take  your  example  rather  than  your  precept.  If  a  reverend 
clergyman  will  himself  fight  a  bout  at  single-stick,  what  right  can  he  have 
to  interfere  in  gentlemen's  quarrels?  —  Come,  sir,  remove  yourself,  and  do 
not  let  your  present  obstinacy  cancel  former  obligations." 

**  Bethink  yourself,"  said  the  divine,  —  **  I  can  say  one  word  which  will 
prevent  all  this." 

*^  Do  it,"  replied  the  King,  **  and  in  doing  so  belie  the  whole  tenor  and 
actions  of  an  honourable  life  —  abandon  the  principles  of  your  Church,  and 
become  a  perjured  traitor  and  an  apostate,  to  prevent  another  person  from 
discharging  his  duty  as  a  gentleman  I  This  were  indeed  killing  your  friend 
to  prevent  the  risk  of  his  running  himself  into  danger.  Let  the  Passive 
Obedience,  which  is  so  often  in  your  mouth,  and  no  doubt  in  your  head,  put 
your  feet  for  once  into  motion,  and  step  aside  for  ten  minutes.  Within  tnat 
■pace  your  assistance  may  be  needed,  cither  as  body-curer  or  soulcurer." 

•*  Nay,  then,"  said  Dr.  Kuchccliffe,  "  I  have  but  one  argument  left." 

While  this  conversation  was  carried  on  apart,  Everard  had  almost  forcibly 
detained  by  his  own  side  his  follower,  Wildrake,  whose  greater  curiosity, 
and'lesser  delicacy,  would  otiierwise  have  thrust  him  forward,  to  get,  if 
possible,  into  the  secret.  But  when  he  saw  the  Doctor  turn  into  the  coppice, 
Le  whispered  eagerly  to  Everard  —  "A  gold  Carolus  to  a  commonwealth 
farthing,  tlie  Doctor  has  not  only  come  to  preach  a  peace,  but  has  brought 
the  principal  conditions  along  with  him  I" 

Everard  made  no  answer ;  he  had  already  unsheathed  his  sword  ;  and 
Charles  hardly  saw  Rochecliffe's  back  fairly  turned,  than  he  lost  no  time  in 
following  his  example.  But,  ere  they  had  done  more  than  salute  each  other, 
with  the  usual  courteous  flourish  of  their  weapons.  Dr.  Rochecliffe  again 
»tood  between  them,  leading  in  his  hand  Alice  Lee,  her  garments  dank  with 
dew,  and  her  long  hair  heavy  with  moisture,  and  totally  uncurled.  Iler  face 
was  extremely  pale,  but  it  was  the  paleness  of  desperate  resolution,  not  of 
fear.  There  was  a  dead  pause  of  astonishment  —  the  combatants  re^ed  on 
their  swords  —  and  even  the  forwardness  of  Wildrake  only  vented  itself  in 
half-suppressed  ejaculations,  as,  **Well  done.  Doctor — this  beats  the  *  parson 
among  the  pease'  —  No  less  than  your  patron's  daughter  —  And  Mistress 
Alice,  whom  I  thought  a  very  snowdrop,  turned  out  a  dog-violet  after  all — 
a  Lindabrides,  by  heavens,  and  alto^tner  one  of  ourselves." 

Excepting  these  unheeded  mutterings,  Alice  was  the  first  to  speak.^ 

"  Master  Everard,"  she  said  —  **  Master  Kerneguy,  you  are  surprised  to 
see  me  here — Yet,  why  should  I  not  tell  the  reason  at  once?     Convinced 
that  I  am,  however  guiltlessly,  the  unhappy  cause  of  yuur  m\«\x\i^^T^V»i\i^vc!i%» 
I  am  too  mocb  mtereated  to  prevent  fatal  consequences  \a)  m>\^^  xsc^K)^ 
MDjgiep  which  maj  end  it. — Jtfaater  Kerneguy,  have  m^  mwife^>\xi3  wi^ 
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treaties,  my  prayers  —  have  yoar  noble  thoughts  —  the  recollections  of  you 
own  high  duties,  no  weight  with  yon  in  this  matter?  Let  me  entreat  yon 
to  consult  reason,  religion,  and  common  sense,  and  return  yoar  weapon. 

'*  I  am  obedient  as  an  Eastern  slave,  madam,"  answered  Oharle^,  sheath- 
ing lii8  sword;  *' but  I  assure  you,  the  matter  about  which  you  distress 
Toursvir  is  a  mere  trifle,  which  will  be  much  better  settled  betwixt  Colonel 
]t]verard  and  myself  in  &ve  minutes,  than  with  the  assistance  of  the  whole 
Convocation  of  the  Church,  with  a  female  parliament  to  assist  their  reverend 
deliberations. — Mr.  Everard,  will  you  oblige  me  by  walking  a  little  farther? 
—  We  must  change  ground,  it  seems." 

'*  I  am  ready  to  attend  you,  sir,"  said  Everard,  who  had  sheathed  hit 
sword  so  soon  as  his  antagonist  did  so. 

**  I  have  then  no  interest  with  you,  sir,"  said  Alice,  continuing  to  address 
*  the  King — "  Do  you  not  fear  I  should  use  the  secret  in  my  power  to  prevent 
this  affair  going  to  extremity  ?  Think  you  this  gentleman,  who  raises  his 
hand  against  you,  if  he  knew" 

"  If  he  knew  that  I  were  Lord  Wilmot,  you  would  say  ?  —  Accidmt  his 
given  him  proof  to  that  effect,  with  which  he  is  already  satisfied,  and  I 
think  you  would  find*  it  difficult  to  induce  him  to  embrace  a  different 
opinion." 

Alice  paused,  and  looked  on  the  King  with  great  indignation,  the  follow- 
ing words  dropping  from  her  mouth  bv  intervals,  as  if  tbey  burst  forth  ont 
by  one  in  spite  ot  feelings  that  would  have  restrained  them  —  "Cold  — 

selfish  —  ungrateful  —  unkind  !  —  Woe  to  the  land  which" Ilere  shs 

paused  with  marked  emphasis,  then  added —  "which  shall  number  thee,  or 
such  as  thee,  among  her  nobles  and  rulers  I" 

**  Nay,  fair  Alice,"  said  Charles,  whose  good  nature  could  not  but  fed 
the  severity  of  this  reproach,  though  too  slightly  to  make  all  the  desired 
impression,  "You  are  too  unjust  to  me  —  too  partial  to  a  happier  man« 
Do  not  call  me  unkind ;  I  am  but  here  to  answer  Mr.  Everard's  summons. 
I  could  neither  decline  attending,  nor  withdraw  now  I  am  here,  without 
loss  of  honour;  and  my  loss  of  honour  would  be  a  disgrace  which  most 
extend  to  many  —  I  cannot  fly  from  Mr.  Everard  —  it  would  be  too  shame- 
ful. If  he  abides  by  his  message,  it  must  be  decided  as  such  affairs  usually 
are.  If  he  retreats  or  yields  it  up,  I  will,  for  your  sake,  wave  punctilio.  1 
will  not  even  ask  an  apology  for  the  trouble  it  has  afforded  me,  but  let  all 
pass  as  if  it  were  the  consequence  of  some  unhappy  mistake,  the  CTOunds 
of  which  shall  remain  on  my  part  unenquired  into. — This  I  will  do  for  your 
sake,  and  it  is  much  for  a  man  of  honour  to  condescend  so  far —  You  knof 
that  the  condescension  from  mo  in  particular  is  ^reat  indeed.  Then  do  not 
call  mo  ungenerous,  or  ungrateful,  or  unkind,  since  I  am  ready  to  do  aU, 
which,  as  a  man,  I  can  do,  and  more  perhaps  than  as  a  man  of  honour  I 
ought  to  do." 

"  Do  you  hear  this,  Markham  Everard  ?"  exclaimed  Alice — "  do  you  hear 
this?  —  The  dreadful  option  is  left  entirely  at  your  disposal,  xou  wers 
wont  to  be  temperate  in  passion,  religious,  forgivine  —  will  you,  for  a  men 
punctilio,  drive  on  this  private  and  unchristian  broil  to  a  murderous  extre- 
mity ?  Believe  me,  if  you  now,  contrary  to  all  the  better  principles  of  your 
life,  give  the  reins  to  your  passions,  the  consequences  may  be  such  as  yoa 
will  rue  for  your  lifetime,  and  even,  if  Heaven  have  not  mercy,  rue  alttr 
your  life  is  finished." 

Markham  Everard  remained  for  a  moment  gloomily  silent,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground.  At  length  he  looked  up,  and  answered  her — "  Alios, 
you  are  a  soldier's  daughter  —  a  soldier's  sister.  All  your  relations,  evm 
including  one  whom  you  then  entertained  some  regard  for,  have  been  made 
soldiers  by  these  unhappy  discords.  Yet  you  have  seen  them  take  the  field 
—  in  Bome  instances  on  contrary  %\dea,  \a  do  \2GL^vt  dwVj  ^wVavq  their  priii- 
eiplea  called  them,  without  mamiwt\n^  \3baa  wtXxwaa  ^^^qea^  sil  -^^^ — ^ 
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Answer  me — and  jonr  answer  shall  decide  my  conduct — Is  this  youth,  so 
short  while  known,  already  of  more  value  to  you  than  those  aear  con- 
nexions, father,  brother,  and  kinsman,  whose  departure  to  battle  you  saw 
with  comparatiTe  indifference? — Say  this,  and  it  shall  be  enough — I  leave 
the  irround,  never  to  see  you  or  this  country  again/' 

"  Stay,  Markham,  stay ;  and  believe  me  when  I  say,  that  if  I  answer  your 
question  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  because  Master  Rerneguy's  safety  compre- 
hends more,  much  more,  than  that  of  any  of  those  you  have  mentioned." 

"  Indeed  I  I  did  not  know  a  coronet  ha[a  been  so  superior  in  value  to  the 
crest  of  a  private  gentleman,"  said  Everard ;  '*  yet  I  have  heard  that  many 
women  think  so." 

*'  You  apprehend  me  amiss,"  said  Alice,  perplexed  between  the  difficulty 
^  so  expressing  herself  as  to  prevent  immediate  mischief,  and  at  the  same 
time  anxious  to  combat  the  iealousy  and  disarm  the  resentment  which  she 
saw  arising  in  the  bosom  of  her  lover.  But  she  found  no  words  fine  enough 
to  draw  the  distinction,  without  leading  to  a  discovery  of  the  King's  actual 
character,  and  perhaps,  in  consequence,  to  his  destruction. — "Markham,"^' 
she  said,  *'  have  compassion  on  me.  Press  me  not  at  this  moment ;  believe 
ne,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  my  father,  of  my  brother,  and  of  my  whole 
fiunily,  are  interested  m  Master  Kemeguy's  safety,  are  inextricably  con- 
eemed  in  this  matter  resting  where  it  now  does." 

"Oh,  ay  —  I  doubt  not,"  said  Everard  ;  "the  House  of  Lee  ever  looked 
op  to  nobility,  and  valued  in  their  connexions  the  fantastic  loyalty  of  a 
eonrtier  beyond  the  sterling  and  honest  patriotism  of  a  plain  country  gen- 
tleman, ior  them,  the  thing  is  in  course.  But  on  your  part,  you,  Alice-* 
0!  on  yoar  part,  whom  I  have  loved  so  dearly  —  who  have  suffered  me  to 
tiiink  that  my  affection  was  not  unrepaid — Can  the  attractions  of  an  empty 
title,  the  idle  court  compliments  of  a  mere  man  of  quality,  during  only  a 
lew  hours,  lead  you  to  prefer  a  libertine  lord  to  such  a  heart  as  mine?" 

"  No,  no  —  believe  me,  no,"  said  Alice,  in  the  extremity  of  distress. 

"  Put  your  answer,  which  seems  so  painful,  in  one  word,  and  say  for 
whose  saKty  it  is  you  are  thus  deeply  interested  ?" 

"For  both  — for  both,"  said  Alice. 
•  "  That  answer  will  not  serve,  Alice,"  answered  Everard  —  "  here  is  no 
mom  for  equality.  I  must  and  will  know  to  what  I  have  to  trust.  I  under- 
itand  not  tne  paltering,  which  makes  a  maiden  unwilling  to  decide  betwixt 
two  suitors ;  nor  would  I  willingly  impute  to  you  the  vanity  that  cannot 
lemain  contented  with  one  lover  at  once." 

The  vehemence  of  Everard's  displeasure,  when  he  supposed  his  own  long 
tod  sincere  devotion  lightly  forgotten,  amid  the  addresses  of  a  profli^te 
ooortier,  awakened  the  spirit  of  Alice  Lee,  who,  as  we  elsewhere  said,  had 
a  portion  in  her  temper  of  the  lion-humour  that  was  characteristic  of  her 
fiunily. 

"If  I  am  thus  misinterpreted,"  she  said  —  "if  I  am  not  judged  worthy 
of  the  least  confidence  or  candid  construction,  hear  my  declaration,  and  my 
assurance,  that,  strange  as  my  words  may  seem,  they  are,  when  truly  inter- 
preted, such  as  do  you  no  wrong.  I  tell  you  —  I  iefl  all  present,  and  I  tell 
tbb  ^ntleman  himself,  who  well  knows 'the  sense  in  which  I  speak,  that 
his  bfe  and  safety  are,  or  ought  to  be,  of  more  value  to  me  than  those  of 
any  other  man  in  the  kingdom  —  nay,  in  the  world,  be  that  other  who 
be  will." 

These  words  she  spoke  in  a  tone  so  firm  and  decided  as  admitted  no  far- 
ther discussion.  Charles  bowed  low  and  with  gravity,  but  remained  silent. 
Xverard,  his  features  agitated  by  the  emotions  wnich  his  pride  barely 
enabled  him  to  suppress,  advanced  to  his  antagonist,  and  said,  in  a  tone 
which  he  vainly  enaeavoured  to  make  a  firm  one,  "  Sir,  you  heaxd  tVi^  \»AY% 
declaration,  with  suob  feeUnga,  doubtless  of  gratitude,  aa  t\\e  caafe  ^tKan^iilCi^ 
a§mMDds.'-A^  ber  poor  kingxnan,  and  sn  unworthy  au\U>T,  a\t^l  ^^ximA 
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to  yield  mj  interest  in  ber  to  ^ou ;  and,  aa  I  will  never  be  tbe  means  of 
giving  her  pain,  I  trust  you  will  not  think  I  act  unworthily  in  retracting 
the  letter  which  gave  you  the  trouble  of  attending  this  place  at  this  hour. — 
*'  Alice/'  he  said,  turning  his  head  towards  her,  "  Farewell,  Alice,  at  once, 
and  for  ever  !*' 

The  poor  young  lady,  whose  adventitious  spirit  had  almost  deserted  ber, 
attempted  to  repeat  the  word  farewell,  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  only 
accomplished  a  broken  and  imperfect  sound,  and  would  have  sunk  to  the 
grouna,  but  for  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  who  caught  her  as  she  fell.  Roger  Wild- 
rake,  also,  who  had  twice  or  thrice  put  to  his  eyes  what  remained  of  a  ker- 
chief, interested  by  the  lady's  evident  distress,  though  unable  to  comprehend 
the  mysterious  cause,  hastened  to  assist  the  divine  in  supporting  to  fair  a 
burden. 

Meanwhile,  the  disguised  Prince  had  beheld  the  whole  in  silence,  but 
with  an  agitation  to  which  he  was  unwonted,  and  which  his  swarthy  fea- 
tures, and  still  more  his  motions,  began  to  betray.  His  posture  was  at  first 
absolutely  stationary,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  as  one  who  waits 
to  be  guided  by  the  current  of  events ;  presently  after,  he  shifted  his  posi- 
tion, advanced  and  retired  his  foot,  clenched  and  opened  his  hand,  and 
otherwise  showed  symptoms  that  he  was  strongly  agitated  by  contending 
feelings  —  was  on  the  point,  too,  of  forming  some  sudden  resolution,  and 
yet  still  in  uncertainty  what  course  he  should  pursue. 

But  when  he  saw  Markham  Everard,  after  one  look  of  unspeakable 
anguish  towards  Alice,  turning  his  back  to  depart,  he  broke  out  into  his 
familiar  ejaculation,  *'  Oddsiish !  this  must  not  be."  In  three  strides  he 
overtook  the  slowly  retiring  Everard,  tapped  him  smartly  on  the  shoulder, 
and,  as  he  turned  round,  said,  with  an  air  of  command,  which  he  well  knew 
how  to  adopt  at  pleasure,  *'  One  word  with  you,  sir." 

"  At  your  pleasure,  sir,"  replied  Everard ;  and  naturally  conjecturing  tbe 

Eurpose  of  his  antagonist  to  be  hostile,  took  hold  of  his  rapier  with  the  left 
and,  and  laid  the  right  on  the  hilt,  not  displeased  at  the  supposed  call ; 
for  anger  is  at  least  as  much  akin  to  disappointment  as  pity  is  said  to  be 
to  love. 

"Pshaw I"  answered  the  King,  ''that  cannot  be  now  —  Colonel  Everard, 
I  am  Charles  Stewart  !" 

Everard  recoiled  in  the  greatest  surprise,  and  next  exclaimed,  "  Impo»* 
sible  —  it  cannot  be  I  The  King  of  Scots  has  escaped  from  Bristol.  —  Mj 
Lord  Wilmot,  your  talents  for  intrigue  are  well  known ;  but  this  will  nA 
pass  upon  me." 

**  The  King  of  Scots,  Master  Everard,"  replied  Charles,  "  since  you  are 
so  pleased  to  limit  his  sovereignty  —  at  any  rate,  the  Eldest  Son  of  the  late 
Sovereign  of  Britain — is  now  before  you  ;  therefore  it  is  impossible  he  oould 
have  escaped  from  Bristol.  Doctor  Rochecliffe  shall  be  my  voucher,  and 
will  tell  you,  moreover,  that  Wilmot  is  of  a  fair  complexion  and  light  hair; 
mine,  you  may  see,  is  swart  as  a  raven." 

Rochecliffe,  seeing  what  was  passing,  abandoned  Alice  to  the  care  of 
Wildrake,  whose  extreme  delicacy  in  the  attempts  he  made  to  bring  her 
back  to  life,  formed  an  amiable  contrast  to  his  usual  wildness,  and  occ» 
pied  him  so  much,  that  he  remained  for  the  moment  ignorant  of  the  dif 
closure  in  which  he  would  have  been  so  much  interested.  As  for  Dr.  Roche* 
cliffe,  he  came  forward,  wringing  his  hands  in  all  the  demonstration  of 
extreme  anxiety,  and  with  the  usual  exclamations  attending  such  a  state. 

"Peace,  Doctor  Rochecliffe  I"  said  the  King,  with  such  complete  eell^ 

possession  as  indeed  became  a  prince ;  "  we  are  in  the  hands,  I  am  satisfied, 

of  a  man  of  honour.    Master  Everard  must  be  pleased  in  finding  only  • 

fogitire  prince  in  the  person  in  whom  he  thought  he  had  discovered  a  aiio- 

cessfal  rival,     lie  cannot  but  be  aware  oi  iVve  fe^Vviv^  which  prevented  me 

Avm  taking  advantage  of  the  coYeT^h\QYit\na^o>iTi\^\a.^^^a\^\^vA\^^i3A::| 
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tSbrded  me,  at  the  risk  of  her  own  happiness.    He  is  the  party  who  is  to 

Srofit  bj  my  candour ;  and  certainly  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that  my  con- 
ition,  already  indifferent  enough,  shall  not  be  rendered  worse  by  his 
becoming  privy  to  it  under  such  circumstances.  At  any  rate,  the  avowal 
is  made ;  and  it  is  for  Colonel  Everard  to  consider  how  be  is  to  conduct 
himself." 

'*  Oh,  your  Majesty  I  my  Liege !  my  King  I  my  royal  Prince  V  exclaimed 
Wildrake,  who,  at  leneth  discovering  what  was  passing,  had  crawled  on  his 
knees,  and  seising  the  King's  hand,  was  kissing  it,  more  like  a  child 
mumbling  gin^rbread,  or  like  a  lover  devouring  the  yielded  hand  of  his 
mistress,  than  m  the  manner  in  which  such  salutations  pass  at  court  —  **  If 
my  dear  friend  Mark  Everard  should  prove  a  dog  on  this  occasion,  rely  on 
me  I  will  cut  his  throat  on  the  spot,  were  I  to  do  the  same  for  myself  the 
moment  afterwards  V* 

*'  Hush,  hush,  my  good  friend  and  loyal  subject,"  said  the  King,  "  and 
eompose  yoarself;  for  though  I  am  obliged  to  put  on  the  Prince  for  a 
moment,  we  have  not  privacy  or  safety  to  receive  our  subjects  in  ELing 
Gambyses'  vein." 

Everard,  who  had  stood  for  a  time  utterly  confounded,  awoke  at  length 
like  a  man  from  a  dream. 

**  Sire,'^  he  said,  bowing  low,  and  with  profound  deference,  **  if  I  do  not 
offer  you  the  homage  of  a  subject  with  knee  and  sword,  it  is  because  Ood, 
by  wLom  kings  reign,  has  denied  you  for  the  present  the  power  of  ascend- 
ing your  throne  without  rekindling  civil  war.  For  ^our  safety  being  endan- 
S^red  by  me,  let  not  such  an  imagination  for  an  instant  cross  your  mind, 
ad  I  not  respected  your  person — were  I  not  bound  to  you  for  the  candour 
irith  which  your  noble  avuwal  has  prevented  the  misery  of  my  future  life, 
your  misfortunes  would  have  rendered  your  person  as  sacred,  so  far  as  I 
ean  protect  it,  as  it  could  be  esteemed  by  the  most  devoted  rovalist  in  the 
kingdom.  If  ^our  plans  are  soundly  considered,  and  securely  laid,  think 
that  all  which  is  now  passed  is  but  a  dream.  If  they  are  in  such  a  state 
that  I  can  aid  them,  saving  my  duty  to  the  Commonwealth,  which  will  per- 
mit me  to  be  privy  to  no  schemes  of  actual  violence,  your  Majesty  may 
command  my  services." 

**  It  may  be  I  may  be  troublesome  to  you,  sir,"  said  the  King ;  *'  for  my 
iortanes  are  not  such  as  to  permit  me  to  reject  even  the  most  limited  offers 
of  assistance ;  but  if  I  can,  I  will  dispense  with  applying  to  you.  I  would 
not  willingly  put  any  man's  compassion  at  war  with  his  sense  of  dut^  on 
my  account.  —  Doctor,  I  think  there  will  be  no  farther  tilting  to-day,  either 
with  sword  or  cane;  so  we  ma^  as  well  return  to  the  Lodge,  and  leave 
these"  —  looking  at  Alice  and  Everard  —  "  who  may  have  more  to  say  in 
tzplanation." 

•*No  —  no  I"  exclaimed  Alice,  who  was  now  perfectly  come  to  herself, 
and  partly  by  her  own  observation,  and  partly  from  the  reportof  Dr.  Rocbe- 
eliffe,  comprehended  all  that  had  taken  place  —  "  My  cousin  Everard  and  I 
have  nothing  to  explain ;  he  will  forgive  me  for  having  riddled  with  him 
when  I  dar^  not  speak  plainly ;  and  I  forgive  him  wr  having  read  my 
riddle  wrong.  But  my  father  has  my  promise  —  we  must  not  correspond 
or  converse  for  the  present  —  I  return  instantly  to  the  Lodge,  and  he  to 
Woodstock,  unless  you,  sire,"  bowing  to  the  King,  "command  his  duty 
otherwise.  Instant  to  the  town.  Cousin  Markham ;  and  if  danger  should 
approach,  give  us  warning." 

Everard  would  have  delayed  her  departure,  would  have  excused  himself 
for  his  unjust  suspicion,  would  have  said  a  thousand  things ;  but  she  would 
not  listen  to  him,  saying,  for  all  other  answer,  —  "  Farewell,  Markham,  till 
Gk>d  send  better  days !" 

'*  She  is  ao  sageJ  of  truth  and  beauty/'  Bud  Eofs&i  'W*Adx^<^\  ^'  %sA\^ 
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• 
like  a  blasphemous  heretic,  called  her  a  LindabridesI"*    Bat  has  jour 
Majesty,  craving  your  pardon,  do  commands  for  poor  Hodge  Wildrake,  who 
will  blow  out  hid  owif  or  any  other  man's  brains  in  England,  to  do  yoar 
Grace  a  pleasure  V 

**We  entreat  our  good  friend  Wildrake  to  do  nothing  hastily/'  said 
Charles,  smiling ;  "  such  brains  as  his  are  rare,  and  should  not  be  rashly 
dispersed,  as  the  like  may  not  be  easily  collected.  We  recommend  him  to 
be  silent  and  prudent — to  tilt  no  more  with  loyal  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  to  get  himself  a  new  jacket  with  all  convenient  speed,  to 
which  we  beg  to  contribute  our  royal  aid.  When  fit  time  comes,  we  hope 
to  find  other  service  for  him." 

As  he  spoke,  he  slid  ton  pieces  into  the  hand  of  poor  Wildrake,  who, 
confoundoa  with  the  excess  of  his  loyal  gratitude,  blubbered  like  a  child, 
and  would  have  followed  the  King,  had  not  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  in  few  words, 
but  peremptory,  insisted  that  he  should  return  with  his  patron,  promising 
him  ne  should  certainly  be  employed  in  assisting  the  King's  escape,  could 
an  opportunity  bo  found  of  using  his  services. 

"  Be  so  generous,  reverend  sir,  and  you  bind  me  to  you  for  ever,"  said 
the  cavalier ;  "  and  I  conjure  you  not  to  keep  malice  against  me  on  account 
of  the  foolery  you  wot  of." 

**  I  have  no  occanion,  Captain  Wildrake,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  for  I  think 
I  had  the  best  of  it." 

"Well,  then,  Doctor,  I  forgive  you  on  my  part:  and  I  pray  vou,  for 
Christian  charity,  let  me  have  a  finger  in  this  good  service;  for  as  I  li?c  in 
hope  of  it,  rely  that  I  shall  die  of  disappointment." 

While  the  Doctor  and  soldier  thus  spoke  together,  Charles  took  leave  of 
Everard,  (who  remained  uncovered  while  he  spoke  to  him,)  with  his  usual 
grace  —  **I  need  not  bid  you  no  longer  be  jealous  of  me,"  said  the  King; 
'*  for  I  prcKume  you  will  scarce  think  of  a  match  betwixt  Alice  and  me, 
which  would  be  too  losing  a  one  on  her  side.  For  other  thoughts,  the 
wildest  libertine  could  not  entertain  them  towards  so  high-minded  a  crei^ 
ture ;  and  believe  me,  that  my  sense  of  her  merit  did  not  need  this  last  dis* 
tinguished  proof  of  her  truth  and  loyalty.  I  saw  enough  of  her  from  her 
answers  to  some  idle  sallies  of  gallantry,  to  know  with  what  a  lofty  charao- 
ter  she  is  endowed.  Mr.  Everard,  her  happiness  I  see  depends  on  you,  and 
I  trust  you  will  be  the  careful  guardian  of  it.  If  we  can  take  any  obstacle 
out  of  the  way  of  your  joint  happiness,  be  assured  we  will  use  our  influence. 
—  Farewell,  sir ;  if  we  cannot  be  better  friends,  do  not  at  least  let  us  enter- 
tain harder  or  worse  thoughts  of  each  other  than  we  have  now." 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  Charles  that  was  extremely 
affecting;  something  too,  in  his  condition  as  a  fugitive  in  the  kingdom 
which  was  his  own  by  inheritance,  that  made  a  direct  appeal  to  Evorard's 
bosom  —  though  in  contradiction  to  the  dictates  of  that  policy  which  he 
judged  it  his  duty  to  pursue  in  the  distracted  circumstances  of  the  countrr. 
He  remained,  as  we  have  said,  uncovered  ;  and  in  his  manner  testified  the 
highest  expression  of  reverence,  up  to  the  point  when  such  might  seem  ft 
symbol  of  allegiance.  He  bowed  so  low  as  almost  to  approach  his  lips  to 
the  hand  of  Charles — but  he  did  not  kiss  it. — **  I  would  rescue  your  person, 

sir,"  he  said,  "  with  the  purchase  of  my  own  life.     More" He  stopped 

short,  and  the  King  took  up  his  sentence  where  it  broke  off — **More  yon 
cannot  do,"  said  Charles,  **to  maintain  an  honourable  consistency  —  oafe 
whnt  you  have  said  is  enough.  You  cannot  render  homage  to  my  proffered 
hand  as  that  of  a  sovereign,  but  you  will  not  prevent  my  taking  yours  at 
a  friend — if  you  allow  me  to  call  myself  so — I  am  sure,  as  a  welT-wisher  nl 
least." 
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The  generous  soul  of  ETerard  was  touched  —  He  took  the  King's  hand, 
ioid  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  6h  I"  he  said,  "  were  better  times  to  come" 

"  Bind  yourself  to  nothing,  dear  Everard/'  said  the  good-natured  Prince, 
partaking  his  emotion  —  "  We  reason  ill  while  our  feelings  are  moved.  I 
will  recruit  no  man  to  his  loss,  nor  will  I  have  my  fallen  fortunes  involve 
thoee  of  others,  because  they  have  humanity  enough  to  pity  my  present 
eonditioD.  If  better  times  come,  why  we  will  meet  again,  and  1  hope  to 
oar  mutual  satisfaction.  If  not,  as  your  future  father-in-law  would  say," 
(a  benevolent  smile  came  ovef  his  face,  and  accorded  not  unmeetly  with  bis 
glistening  eyes,)  —  "  If  not,  this  parting  was  well  made." 

Everard  turned  away  with  a  deep  bow,  almost  choking  under  contending 
feelings ;  the  uppermost  of  which  was  a  sense  of  the  generosity  with  which 
Charles,  at  his  own  imminent  risk,  had  cleared  away  the  darkness  that 
seemed  about  to  overwhelm  his  prospects  of  happiness  for  life  —  mixed  with 
a  deep  sense  of  the  perils  by  wnich  be  was  environed.  He  returned  to  the 
little  town,  followed  by  his  attendant  Wildrake,  who  turned  back  so  often, 
with  weeping  eyes,  and  hands  clasped  and  uplifted  as  supplicating  Heaven, 
that  Everard  was  obliged  to  remind  him  that  his  gestures  might  be  observed 
by  some  one,  and  occasion  suspicion. 

The  generous  conduct  of  the  King  during  the  closing  part  of  this  remark* 
able  scene,  had  not  escaped  Alice's  notice ;  and,  erasing  at  once  from  her 
mind  all  resentment  of  Charles's  former  conduct,  and  all  the  suspicions 
they  had  deservedly  excited,  awakened  in  her  bosom  a  sense  of  the  natural 
goodness  of  his  disposition,  which  permitted  her  to  unite  regard  for  his  person, 
with  that  reverence  for  his  high  office  in  which  she  had  been  educated  as  a 
portion  of  her  creed.  She  felt  convinced,  and  delighted  with  the  convic- 
tion, that  his  virtues  were  his  own,  his  libertinism  the  fault  of  education, 
or  rather  want  of  education,  and  the  corrupting  advice  of  sycophants  and 
flatterers.  She  could  not  know,  or  perhaps  did  not  in  that  moment  con- 
sider, that  in  a  soil  where  no  care  is  taken  to  eradicate  tares,  they  will  out- 
grow and  smother  the  wholesome  seed,  even  if  the  last  is  more  natural  to 
Uie  soil.  For,  as  Dr.  Rochecliffe  informed  her  afterwards  for  her  edification, 
— ^promising,  as  was  his  custom,  to  explain  the  precise  words  on  some  fbture 
occasion,  if  she  would  put  him  in  mind  —  VirivLs  rectorem  ducemque  deside- 
rat ;  VUia  sine  magUiro  discuntur* 

There  was  no  room  for  such  reflections  at  present.  Conscious  of  mutual 
sincerity,  by  a  sort  of  intellectual  communication,  through  which  indivi- 
duals are  led  to  understand  each  other  better,  perhaps,  in  delicate  circum- 
stances, than  by  words,  reserve  and  simulation  appeared  to  be  now  banished 
from  the  intercourse  between  the  King  and  Alice.  With  manly  frankness, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  princely  condescension,  he  requested  her,  ex- 
hausted as  she  was,  to  accept  of  his  arm  on  the  wa^  homeward,  instead  of 
that  of  Dr.  Roeheeliffe ;  and  Alice  accepted  of  his  support  with  modest 
humility,  but  without  a  shadow  of  mistrust  or  fear.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
last  half  hour  had  satisfied  them  perfectly  with  the  character  of  each  other,  ^ 
and  that  each  had  full  conviction  of  the  purity  and  sincerity  of  the  other's 
intentions. 

Dr.  Rochecliffe,  in  the  meantime,  had  fallen  some  four  or  five  paces 
behind ;  for,  less  light  and  active  than  Alice,  (who  had,  besides,  the  assist- 
ance of  the  King's  support,)  he  was  unable,  without  effort  and  difficulty,  to 
keep  up  with  the  pace  of  Charles,  who  then  was,  as  we  have  elsewhere  no- 
ticed, one  of  the  best  walkers  in  England,  and  was  sometimes  apt  to  forget 
(as  great  men  will)  that  others  were  inferior  to  him  in  activity. 

*  TIm  qnnCatioiu  of  the  learned  doctor  and  antiquary  were  often  left  aninterprefed.  thourh  aeldom  on' 
•amaioDicaUd,  uwiof  tu  hia  nooiempt  for  thuae  whu  did  not  undenttand  ihe  \earoea  Vtouiuaiitia.mniWvvk  ^M^j^% 
ta  llM  taboar  of  tinBaUlioo,  fnr  the  benefit  of  i«difl>  and  uf  country  RenUemen.    T\mX  (%»  T«a^t%  %m\  ouvAr 
tnjtmmm  lomrBotoa  Uim  oecaeHm  hunt  in  ifoarance,  we  add  the  mttanin«  of  vVk«  yuaaija  ^  >2bia  \«1S.— - 
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"  Dear  Alice/'  said  the  Kine,  bat  as  if  the  epithet  were  entirely  fratemii], 
"  I  like  your  Everard  much — I  would  to  God  ne  were  of  our  determination 
'—  But  since  that  cannot  be,  I  am  sure  he  will  proTe  a  generous  enemj." 

**  May  it  please  you,  sire/'  said  Alice,  modestly,  but  with  some  firmness, 
''my  cousin  will  never  be  your  Majesty's  personal  enemy  —  and  he  is  one 
of  the  few  on  whose  slightest  word  yon  may  rely  more  than  on  the  oath  of 
those  who  profess  more  strongly  and  formally.  He  is  utterly  incapable  of 
abusing  your  Majesty's  most  generous  and  voluntary  confidence/' 

"On  my  honour,  I  believe  so,  Alice,"  repl\pd  the  Ring:  "But  oddsfishi 
my  girl,  let  Majesty  sleep  for  the  present — it  concerns  my  safety,  as  I  told 
Tour  brother  lately  —  Call  me  sir,  then,  which  belongs  alike  to  king,  peer, 
knight,  and  gentleman — or  rather  let  me  be  wild  Louis  Remeguy  again/' 

Alice  looked  down,  and  shook  her  head.  "  That  cannot  be,  please  your 
Majesty." 

"  What  I  Louis  was  a  saucy  companion — a  naughty  presuming  boy — and 
ou  cannot  abide  him  ? — Well,  perhaps  you  are  right — -Biit  we  will  wait  for 
>r.  Kochecliffc"  —  he  said,  desirous,  with  good-natured  delicacy,  to  make 
Alice  aware  that  he  had  no  purpose  of  engaging  her  in  any  discussion 
which  could  recall  painful  ideas.  They  paused  accordingly,  and  again  she 
felt  relieved  and  grateful. 

"I  cannot  persuade  our  fair  friend.  Mistress  Alice,  Doctor/'  said  the 
Ring,  "  that  sne  must,  in  prudence,  forbear  using  titles  of  respect  to  me, 
while  there  are  such  very  slender  means  of  sustaining  them." 

'*  It  is  a  reproach  to  earth  and  to  fortune,"  answered  the  divine,  as  fail 
as  his  recovered  breath  would  permit  him,  *'  that  your  most  sacred  M^jesty'i 
present  condition  should  not  accord  with  the  rendering  of  those  fionoon 
which  are  your  own  by  birth,  and  which,  with  God's  blessing  on  the  efforts 
of  your  loyal  subjects,  I  hope  to  see  rendered  to  you  as  your  hereditary 
right,  by  the  universal  voice  of  the  three  kingdoms." 

"  True,  Doctor,"  replied  the  Ring ;  "  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  can  you  ex- 
pound to  Mistress  Alice  Lee  two  lines  of  Horace,  which  I  have  carried  in 
my  thick  head  several  years,  till  now  they  have  come  pat  to  my  purpose. 
As  my  canny  subjects  of  Scotland  say,  If  you  keep  a  thing  seven  years  yoa 
are  sure  to  find  a  use  for  it  at  last — Telephus  —  ay,  so  it  begins  — 

*  Teln^uM  et  PeUus,  atm  pauptr  H  end  Hterque, 
Projidt  ampuUaM  H  tejgiitpedaUa  verba.*" 

"  I  will  explain  the  passage  to  Mistress  Alice,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  when 
she  reminds  me  of  it  —  or  rather,"  (he  added,  recollecting  that  his  ordinary 
dilatory  answer  on  such  occasions  ought  not  to  be  returned  when  the  order 
for  exposition  emanated  from  his  Sovereign,)  **  I  will  repeat  a  poor  couplet 
from  my  own  translation  of  the  poem  — 

*  Heroei  and  kings,  in  exile  forced  to  roam. 
Leave  tweUinf  phrase  and  BeveD-leairued  words  at  ttunie."* 

"  A  most  admirable  version.  Doctor,"  said  Charles ;  "  I  feel  all  its  foroa^ 
and  particularly  the  beautiful  rendering  of  sesquipedcUia  verba  into  seyen- 
leagued  boots  —  words  I  mean  — it  reminds  me,  lixe  half  the  things  I  meet 
with  in  this  world,  of  the  Conies  de  Commere  VOye^* 

Thus  conversing  they  reached  the  Lodge;  and  as  the  Ring  went  to  hie 
chamber  to  prepare  for  the  breakfast  summons,  now  impending,  the  idet 
crossed  his  mino,  "  Wilmot,  and  Villiers,  and  Rilligrew,  would  laugh  at  me, 
did  they  hear  of  a  campaign  in  which  neither  man  nor  woman  nad  been 
conquered  —  But,  oddsfish  I  let  them  laugh  as  they  will,  there  is  something 
at  my  heart  which  tells  me,  that  for  once  in  my  life  I  have  acted  well/' 

That  day  and  the  next  were  spent  in  tranquillity,  the  Ring  waiting  im- 
pAtiontlj  for  the  intelligence,  which  was  to  announce  to  him  that  a  yeseel 
was  prepared  somewhere  on  tbe  coaaVi.    '^oiv^  va^Vi  ^%«  yet  in  readineai  | 
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it  he  learned  that  the  indefatigable  Albert  Lee  was,  at  mat  pertonal  risk, 
iferiiDg  the  seorcoast  from  town  to  village,  and  endeavouring  to  find 

«an8  of  embarkation  among  the  friends  of  the  royal  cause,  and  the  cor- 

aipondents  of  Dr.  Kochecliffe. 


^WVA^AAA/VA/\/^^AySA/^SA/%/^/\/\A/W^N/«A^ 


Hnfflan,  lei  go  that  rode  uncivil  tonch ! 

Two  0B5TLEXiar  or  TnoHA. 

At  this  time  we  should  give  some  account  of  the  other  actors  in  our 
drama,  the  interest  due  to  the  principal  personages  having  for  some  time 
engrossed  our  attention  exclusively. 

We  are,  therefore,  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  lingering  longings  of 
the  Commissioners,  who  had  been  driven  forth  of  their  proposed  paradise  of 
Woodstock,  not  by  a  cherub  indeed,  but,  as  they  thought,  by  spirits  of 
toother  sort,  still  detained  them  in  the  vicinity.  I'hey  had,  indeed,  left  the 
little  borough  under  pretence  of  indifferent  accommodation.  The  more 
palpable  reasons  were,  that  they  entertained  some  resentment  against  Everard, 
18  the  uieans  of  their  disappointment,  and  had  no  mind  to  reside  where 
their  proceedings  could  be  overlooked  by  him,  although  they  took  leave  in 
terms  of  the  utmost  respect.  They  went,  however,  no  farther  than  Oxford, 
and  remained  there,  as  ravens,  who  are  accustomed  to  witness  the  chase,  sit 
upon  a  tree  or  crag,  at  a  little  distance,  and  watch  the  disembowelling  of 
the  deer,  expecting  the  relics  which  fall  to  their  share.  Meantime,  the 
University  and  City,  but  especially  the  former,  supplied  them  with  some 
means  of  employing  their  various  faculties  to  advantage,  until  the  expected 
moment,  when,  as  they  hoped,  they  should  either  be  summoned  to  Windsor, 
or  Woodstock  should  once  more  be  abandoned  to  their  discretion. 

Bletson,  to  pass  the  time,  vexe<l  the  souls  of  such  learned  and  pious  divines 
and  scholars,  as  he  could  intrude  his  hateful  presence  upon,  by  sophistry, 
stbeistical  discourse,  and  challenges  to  them  to  impugn  the  most  scandalous 
theses.  Desborough,  one  of  the  most  brutally  ignorant  men  of  the  period, 
got  himself  nominated  the  head  of  a  college,  and  lost  no  time  in  cutting 
down  trees,  and  plundering  plate.  As  for  Harrison,  he  preached  in  fuU 
uniform  in  Saint  Mary's  Church,  wearing  his  buff-coat,  boots,  and  spurs,  as 
if  he  were  about  to  take  the  field  for  the  fight  at  Armageddon.  Ana  it  was 
hard  to  say,  whether  the  seat  of  Learning,  Religion,  and  Loyalty,  as  it  is 
called  by  Clarendon,  was  more  vexed  by  the  rapine  of  Desborough,  the  cold 
scepticism  of  Bictson,  or  the  frantic  enthusiasm  of  the  Fiflh-Monarchy 
Champion. 

Ever  and  anon,  soldiers,  under  pretence  of  relieving  guard,  or  otherwise, 
went  and  came  betwixt  Woodstock  and  Oxford,  and  maintained,  it  may  be 
supposed,  a  correspondence  with  Trusty  Tomkins,  who,  though  he  chiefly 
resided  in  the  town  of  Woodstock,  visited  the  Lodge  occasionally,  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  they  doubtless  trusted  for  information  coacerniug  the  pro- 
ceedings there. 

Indeed,  this  man  Tomkins  seemed  by  some  secret  means  to  have  gained 
the  confidence  in  part,  if  not  in  whole,  of  alm(»st  every  one  connected  with 
these  intrigues.  All  claseted  him,  all  conversed  witli  him  in  private;  those 
who  had  the  means  propitiated  him  with  gilts,  tho^e  wVu)  \\avV  uv)\iN«^t^\\\s«t« 
of  promuea.  When  he  chaoved  to  appear  at  \Vom\siuc\L,  vjVuvXi  iX'«% 
teemed  M9U  wen  bjr  accideat^if  he  passed  lliru'i-\\  l\\e  \ia.\\,^ii^\K 
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was  siire  to  ask  him  to  take  the  foils,  and  was  equally  certain  to  be,  afler 
less  or  more  resistance,  victorious  in  the  encounter ;  so,  in  consideration  of 
80  uitiiiy  triumphs,  the  ^ood  Sir  Ilenry  almost  forgaye  him  the  sins  of  rebel- 
lion an.]  puritanism.  Then,  if  his  slow  and  formal  step  wa-?  heard  in  the 
§ass:i;:'»s  ajiproaohing  the  gallery,  Dr.  Rochocliffe^  though  he  never  intro- 
uced  him  to  his  peculiar  boudoir,  was  sure  to  meet  Master  Tomkins  in 
some  neutral  apartment,  and  to  engage  him  in  long  conversations,  which 
apparently  had  great  interest  for  both. 

^'either  was  the  Independent's  reception  below  stairs  less  gracious  than 
above.  Joceline  failed  not  to  welcome  him  with  the  most  cordial  frankness; 
the  pasty  and  the  flagon  were  put  in  immediate  requisition,  and  good  cheer 
was  the  general  word.  The  means  for  this,  it  may  bo  observed,  had  grown 
more  plenty  at  Woodstock  since  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  who,  in 
quality  of  agent  for  several  royalists,  had  various  sums  of  money  at  his 
disposal.  By  these  funds  it  is  likely  that  Trusty  Tomkins  also  derived  hii 
own  full  advantage. 

In  his  occasional  indulgence  in  what  he  called  a  fleshly  frailty,  (and  for 
which  he  said  ho  had  a  privilege,)  which  was  in  truth  an  attachment  to 
strong  liquors,  and  that  in  no  moderate  degree,  his  language,  at  other  times 
remarkably  decorous  and  reserved,  became  wild  and  animated.  lie  some- 
times talked  with  all  the  unction  of  an  old  debauchee,  of  former  exploits, 
such  as  deer-stealing,  orchard-robbing,  drunken  gambols,  and  desperate 
affrays  in  which  ho  had  been  engaged  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  sun;; 
bacchanalian  and  amorous  ditties,  dwelt  sometimes  upon  adventures  wbick 
drove  Phoebe  Mayflower  from  the  company,  and  penetrated  even  the  deaf 
ears  of  Dame  Jellicot,  so  as  to  make  the  buttery  in  which  he  held  his 
carousals  no  proper  place  for  the  poor  old  woman. 

In  the  middle  of  these  wild  rants,  Tomkins  twice  or  thrice  suddenly  ran 
into  religious  topics,  and  spoke  mysteriously,  but  with  great  animation,  and 
a  rich  eluqucnce,  on  the  happy  and  pre-eminent  saints,  who  were  saints,  as 
he  termed  them,  indeed — Men  who  had  stormed  the  inner  treasure-house  of 
Heaven,  and  possessed  themselves  of  its  choicest  jewels.  All  other  sects  he 
treated  with  the  utmost  contempt,  as  merely  quarrelling,  as  he  expressed  it| 
like  hogs  over  a  trough  about  husks  and  acorns ;  under  which  aerogtitory 
terms,  ho  included  alike  the  usual  rites  and  ceremonies  of  public  devotion, 
the  ordinances  of  the  established  churches  of  Christianity,  and  the  ob- 
servances, nay,  the  forbearances,  enjoined  by  every  class  of  Christians. 
Scarcely  hearing,  and  not  at  all  understanding  him,  Joceline,  who  seemed 
his  most  frequent  coniidant  on  such  occasions,  generallv  led  him  back  into 
some  strain  of  rude  mirth,  or  old  recollection  of  follies  before  the  Civil 
•  Wars,  without  oaring  about  or  endeavouring  to  analyze  the  opinion  of  this 
saint  of  an  evil  fashion,  but  fully  sensible  of  the  protection  which  his  pre- 
sence afibrded  at  Woodstock,  and  confident  in  the  honest  meaning  ot  so 
freespoken  a  fellow,  to  whom  ale  and  brandy,  when  l>etter  liquor  was  not  to 
bo  come  by,  seemed  to  be  principal  objects  of  life,  and  \vho  drank  a  health 
to  the  King,  or  any  one  else,  whenever  required,  provided  the  cup  in  which 
he  was  to  perform  the  libation  were  but  a  brimmer. 

These  peculiar  doctrines,  which  were  entertained  by  a  sect  sometimes 
termed  the  Family  of  Love,  but  more  commonly  Ranters,*  had  made  some 
progress  in  times'when  such  variety  of  religious  opinions  were  prevalent, 


*  1'hR  l-'ii'iiilistii  wf.re  nri;;ii):il|y  rniimlrd  by  Dnvid  G(>or;e  of  n«>lfV.  nn  riithti^iaitt.  who  bclirTtsI  himMtIf  tlit 
MosNiuli.  'I  Uvv  liiiiiiflifd  «iii  iiiio  vunony  M.nte  of  Griiitlleluiiuiiii,  h^uiiiliMs  uf  tlio  .MuiiiiiaiiiH.  of  tlie  Viillr^-«; 
ruiiiili-tN  of  Cu^m:  U  (Jit.  (\,<\  AiC  ,  of  the  Sc.a'i«rHil  Kliiok,  <kc  .Vc.  Aiiiniii;  (luc-lriiiKh  too  wild  and  ftwl  to  *.im 
qu  reil.  they  hi'KI  tin;  lawfuliiciw  (if  oriviKiiinal  niiir<iriiniy  with  aiiv  preiloiiiiiiant  MCt  whrn  it  lait^  Uhir 
nitiVfiiiiiK'c,  of  roiii[»:viiiK  with  ;hi^  oitUT  of  uiiy  inucinirHie,  or  Mi(i**rior  |Miwer.  howerer  ninful.  Tli«rdi»* 
owiiid  Uu*  priiiripul  iJkKMrjiies  of  (.'hristiunily.  us  u  liiw  which  h;id  t>ffn  »ii(icp>«dt^  \*f  Uw  advent  uf  [lafiS 
Ueorgv—imy.  obeyai  tlie  wiIUckI  nnd  locseiit  dici»t(r«*  uf  evii  putKiotia.  aiid  nre  itMid  t»  hava  uradiaml  aiBont 
tlienuutlwi'M  itte  eiciMMwt  ]i^>erllnif>llt.  Se«  kU\\vaT^*»  Gaaoroenm  l'«cvu'«  Ibrrstoaraphim.  and  a  very  i 
Work  written  \iy  Lnduvic  QiaUin.  uuo  uf  lUe  \«a>i«t«  otUie  «tc\.,caVLa^\)&«  LmI  Sh«»  Fwmdi  SidmI 
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hmt  men  paehed  the  jarring  heresies  to  the  verge  of  absolute  and  most  im* 
iious  insanity.  Secrecy  hid  been  enjoined  on  these  frantic  believers  in  a 
noet  blasphemoas  doctrine,  by  the  fear  of  C9nscqucnccsy  should  they  come 
o  be  generally  announced ;  and  it  was  the  care  of  Master  Tomkins  to  con- 
seal  the  spiritual  freedom  which  he  pretended  to  have  acquired,  from  all 
vfaoee  resentment  would  have  been  stirred  by  his  public  avo^ral  of  them. 
Ibis  iras  not  difficult ;  for  their  profession  of  faith  permitted,  nay,  required 
their  occasional  conformity  with  the  sectaries  or  professors  of  any  creed 
which  chanced  to  be  uppermost. 

Tomkins  had  accordingly  the  art  to  pass  himself  on  Dr.  Kochccliffe  as 
tlill  a  zealous  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  serving  under  the 
Mfemy's  colours,  as  a  spy  in  their  camp ;  and  as  he  had  on  several  times 
^jcwen  him  true  and  valuable  intelligence,  this  active  intriguer  was  the  more 
wsily  induced  to  believe  his  professions. 

Nevertheless,  lest  this  person's  occasional  presence  at  the  Lodge,  which 
there  were  perhaps  no  means  to  prevent  without  exciting  suspicion,  should 
lifer  danger  to  the  King's  person,  Rocliecliffe,  whatever  confiaence  ho  other- 
irise  reposed  in  him,  recommended  that,  if  possible,  the  King  should  keep 
ilways  out  of  his  sight,  and  when  accidentally  discovered,  that  he  should 
QDly  appear  in  the  character  of  Louis  Kerneguy.  Joseph  Tomkins,  he  said, 
vas,  he  really  believed.  Honest  Joe ;  but  honesty  was  a  horse  which  might 
W  overburdened,  and  there  was  no  use  in  leading  our  neighbour  into 
temptation. 

•  It  teemed  as  if  Tomkins  himself  had  acquiesced  in  this  limitation  of  con- 
Idence  exercised  towards  him,  or  that  he  wished  to  seem  blinder  than  he 
isally  was  to  the  presence  of  this  stranger  in  the  family.  It  occurred  to 
Joceline,  who  was  a  very  shrewd  fellow,  that  once  or  twice,  when  by  inevi- 
bble  accident  Tomkins  had  met  Kerneguy,  he  seemed  less  interested  in  the 
arcumstanco  than  he  would  have  expected  from  the  man's  disposition, 
which  was  naturally  prying  and  inquisitive.  '*  lie  asked  no  questions 
about  the  young  stranger,"  said  Joceline — "God  avert  that  he  knows  or 
•aspects  too  much !"  But  his  suspicions  were  removed,  when,  in  the 
wmrse  of  their  subsequent  conversation,  Joseph  Tomkins  mentioned  the 
Ring's  escape  from  Bristol  as  a  thing  positively  certain,  and  named  both 
the  vessel  in  which,  he  said,  ho  had  gone  off,  and  the  master  who  com- 
manded her,  seeming  so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  report,  that  Joce- 
line judged  it  impossible  he  could  have  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
reality. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  persuasion,  and  the  comradeship  which  had 
been  established  between  them,  the  faithful  under-keepcr  resolved  to  main- 
tain a  strict  watch  over  his  gossip  Tomkins,  and  be  in  readiness  to  give  the 
alarm  should  occasion  arise.  True,  he  thought,  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  his  said  friend,  notwithstanding  his  drunken  and  enthusiastic  rants, 
was  as  trustworthy  as  he  was  esteemed  by  Dr.  Roclfccliffe ;  yet  still  he  was 
an  adventurer,  the  outside  and  lining  of  whose  cloak  were  of  different 
aolours,  and  a  high  reward,  and  pardtm  for  past  acts  of  malignancy,  might 
tempt  him  once  more  to  turn  his  tippet.  For  these  reasons  «7ocelino  kept  a 
strict,  though  unostentatious  watch  over  Trusty  Tomkins. 

We  have  said,  that  the  discreet  seneschal  was  universally  well  receive*! 
at  Woo<lstock,  whether  in  the  borough  or  at  the  Lodge,  and  that  even  Joce- 
line Joliffe  was  anxious  to  conceal  any  suspicions  which  he  could  not  alto- 
S ether  repress,  under  a  great  show  of  cordial  hospitality.  There  were, 
owever,  two  individuals,  who,  for  very  different  reasons,  nourished  per- 
sonal dislike  against  the  individual  so  generally  acceptable. 

One  was  Nehemiah  Iloldenough,  who  remembered,  with  great  bitterness 
of  spirit,  the  Independent's  violent  intrusion  into  his  pu\p\l,  wcv^-^Vq  «s^t 
•poke  of  him  in  private  aa  a  lying  missionary,  into  wnom  ^i;w\AiTi\\^  y^\»  %» 
^^ini  ofdelasioD;  aod  preached,  besides,  a  solemn  &Qimoik  ou  \3ki<^  tsoX:!^^^^ 
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of  the  false  prophet,  out  of  whose  mouth  came  frogs.  The  discourse  wss 
highly  prized  by  the  Mayor  and  mobt  of  the  better  class,  who  conceivod 
that  their  minister  had  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  very  root  of  Indepen- 
dency. On  the  other  hand,  those  of  ^the  private  spirit  contended,  that 
Joseph  Tomkins  had  made  a  successful  and  triumphant  rally,  in  an  ex- 
hortation on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  in  which  ho  proved,  to  the  eon- 
Tiction  of  many  handicraftsmen,  that  the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  **Tbe 
prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests  bare  rule  by  their  means,"  wai 
directly  applicable  to  the  Presbyterian  system  of  church  government.  The 
clergyman  dispatched  an  account  of  his  adversary's  conduct  to  the  Reverend 
Master  £dwards,  to  be  inserted  in  the  next  edition  of  Oangrsena,  as  a  pes- 
tilent heretic ;  and  Tunikins  recommended  the  parson  to  his  master.  Dee- 
borough,  as  a  good  subject  on  whom  to  impose  a  round  fine,  for  vexing  *the 
private  spirit ;  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  thoueh  the  minister 
might  seem  poor,  yet  if  a  few  troopers  were  quartered  on  him  till  the  fine 
was  paid,  every  rich  shopkeeper's  wife  in  the  borough  would  rob  the  till, 
rather  than  go  without  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  with  which  to  re- 
deem their  priest  from  sufferance;  holding,  according  to  his  expression, 
with  Liiban,  "You  have  taken  from  me  my  gods,  and  what  have  I  more?" 
There  was,  of  course,  little  cordiality  between  the  polemical  disputants, 
when  religious  debate  took  so  worldly  a  turn. 

But  Joe  Tomkins  was  much  more  concerned  at  the  evil  opinion  which 
seemed  to  be  entertjiined  against  him,  by  one  whose  good  graces  he  wu 

freatly  more  desirous  to  obtain  than  those  of  Nehemiah  Uoldenougb. 
his  was  no  other  than  pretty  Mistress  Phoebe  Mayflower,  for  whose  con- 
version he  had  felt  a  strong  vocation,  ever  since  his  lecture  upon  Shakspeare 
on  their  first  meeting  at  the  Lodge.  He  seemed  desirous,  however,  to  cariy 
on  this  more  serious  work  in  private,  and  especially  to  conceal  his  labours 
from  his  friend  Joceline  Joliffe,  lest,  perchance,  he  had  been  addicted  to 
jealousy.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  plied  the  faithful  damsel,  sometimes 
with  verses  from  the  Canticles,  sometimes  with  quotations  from  Green's 
Arcadia,  or  pithy  passages  from  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  doctrines  of  a 
nature  yet  more  abstruse,  from  the  popular  work  entitled  Aristotle's  Mas* 
terpiece.  Unto  no  wooing  of  his,  sacred  or  profane,  metaphysical  or  physi- 
cal, would  Phoebe  Mayflower  seriously  incline. 

The  maiden  loved  Joceline  Joliffe,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the  other,  if 
she  disliked  Joseph  Tomkins  when  she  first  saw  him,  as  a  rebellious  puritan, 
she  had  not  been  at  all  reconciled  by  finding  reason  to  regard  him  as  a 
hypocritical  libertine.  She  hated  him  in  both  capacities  —  never  endured 
his  conversation  when  she  could  escape  from  it  —  and  when  obliged  to  re- 
main, listened  to  him  only  because  she  knew  he  had  )>ecn  so  deeply  trusted, 
that  to  offend  him  might  endanger  the  security  of  the  family,  in  the  service 
of  which  she  had  been  bom  and  bred  up,  and  to  whose  interest  she  wai 
devoted.  For  reasons  somewhat  similar,  she  did  not  suffer  her  dislike  of 
the  steward  to  become  manifest  before  Joceline  Joliffe,  whose  spirit,  as  a 
forester  and  a  soldier,  might  have  been  likely  to  bring  matters  to  an  arbitre- 
ment,  in  which  the  couieau  dt  chasse  and  quarterstaff  of  her  favourite,  would 
have  been  too  unequally  matched  with  the  long  rapier  and  pistols  which  his 
dangerous  rival  always  carried  about  his  person.  But  it  is  difficult  to  blind 
jealousy  when  there  is  any  cause  of  doubt ;  and  perhaps  the  sharp  watch 
maintained  by  Joceline  on  his  comrade,  was  prompted  not  only  by  nis  tefd 
for  the  King's  safety,  but  by  some  vague  suspicion  that  Tomkins  was  uol 
ill  disposed  to  poach  upon  his  own  fair  manor. 

Phoebe,  in  the  meanwhile,  like  a  prudent  girl,  sheltered  herself  as  much 

a«  possible  by  the  presence  of  Goody  Jellicot.     Then,  indeed,  it  is  true  the 

Independent,  or  whatever  he  was,  used  \a  ioVVo\v  her  with  his  addresses  to 

rerj little  purpose;  for  Phocbo  seemed  a»  d^ti^, V\\tc»\x\j^ -^'^IvXi^ift^ %fc  ^ki% 

old  mmtron  bj  natural  infinity.  Tbia  md^^t«ii<^  V\^^  VDifiKBiRA.>QKt  ^mni 
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loTor,  and  induced  him  anxiously  to  watch  for  a  time  and  place,  in  which 
he  might  plead  his  suit  with  an  energy  that  should  command  attention. 
Fortune,  that  malicious  goddess,  who  so  often  rtiins  us  by  granting  the  very 
object  of  our  vows,  did  at  length  procure  him  such  an  opportunity  as  he 
had  long  coveted. 

It  was  about  sunset,  or  shortly  after,  when  Phoebe,  upon  whose  activity 
■inch  of  the  domestic  arrangements  depended,  went  as  far  as  fair  Rosa- 
mond's spring  to  obtain  water  for  the  evening  meal,  or  rather  to  gratify 
tiie  preiudice  of  the  old  knight,  who  believed  that  celebrated  fountain 
affbrded  the  choicest  supplies  of  the  necessary  element.  Such  was  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  whole  family,  that  to  neglect  any  of 
his  wishes  that  could  be  gratified,  though  with  inconvenience  to  themselves, 
would,  in  their  estimation,  have  been  samost  equal  to  a  breach  of  religious 
duty. 

To  fill  the  pitcher  had,  we  know,  been  of  late  a  troublesome  task ;  but 
Joceline's  ingenuity  had  so  far  rendered  it  easy,  by  repairing  rudely  a  part 
of  the  ruined  front  of  the  ancient  fountain,  that  the  water  was  collected, 
and  trickling  along  a  wooden  spout,  dropped  from  a  height  of  about  two 
feet.  A  damsel  was  thereby  enabled  to  place  her  pitcher  under  the  slowly 
dropping  supply,  and,  without  toil  to  herself,  might  wait  till  her  vessel  was 
ISlled. 

Phoebe  Mayflower,  on  the  evening  we  allude  to,  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
thia  little  improvement ;  and,  justly  considering  it  as  a  piece  of  gallantry 
of  her  silvan  admirer,  designed  to  save  her  the  trouble  of  performing  her 
task  in  a  more  inconvenient  manner,  she  gratefully  employed  the  minutes 
of  ease  which  the  contrivance  procured  her,  in  reflecting  on  the  good-nature 
tnd  ingenuity  of  the  obliging  engineer,  and  perhaps  in  thinking  he  might 
have  done  as  wisely  to  have  waited  till  she  came  to  the  fountain,  that  he 
might  have  secured  personal  thanks  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken.  But  then 
she  knew  he  was  detained  in  the  buttery  with  that  odious  Tomkins,  and 
rather  than  have  seen  the  Independent  along  with  him,  she  would  have 
renounced  the  thought  of  meeting  Joceline. 

As  she  was  thus  reflecting.  Fortune  was  malicious  enough  to  send  Tom- 
kins  to  the  fountain,  and  without  Joceline.  When  she  saw  his  figure. 
darken  the  path  up  which  he  came,  an  anxious  reflection  came  over  the 
poor  maiden^s  breast,  that  she  was  alone,  and  within  the  verge  of  the  forest, 
where  in  general  persons  were  prohibited  to  come  during  the  twilight,  for 
fear  of  disturbing  the  deer  settling  to  their  repose.  She  encouraced  herself, 
however,  and  resolved  to  show  no  sense  of  fear,  although,  as  the  steward 
approached,  there  was  something  in  the  man's  look  and  eye  no  way  calcu- 
lated to  allay  her  apprehensions. 

•*  The  blessings  of  the  evening  upon  you,  my  pretty  maiden,"  he  said. 
"I  meet  you  even  as  the  chief  servant  of  Abraham,  who  was  a  steward  like 
myself,  met  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  the  son  of  Milcah,  at  the 
well  of  the  city  of  Nahor,  in  Mesopotamia.  Shall  I  not,  therefore,  say  to 
joo,  set  down  thj  pitcher  that  I  may  drink?'' 

**  The  pitcher  is  at"  your  service.  Master  Tomkins,"  she  replied,  "  and  you 
may  drink  as  much  as  you  will ;  but  you  have,  I  warrant,  drank  better 
liquor,  and  that  not  long  since." 

It  was,  indeed,  obvious  that  the  steward  had  arisen  from  a  revel,  for  hit 
features  were  somewhat  flushed,  though  he  had  stopped  far  short  of  intoxi- 
cation. But  Phoebe's  alarm  at  his  first  appearance  was  rather  increased 
when  she  observed  how  he  had  been  lately  employed. 

"  I  do  but  use  my  privilege,  my  pretty  Rebecca ;  the  earth  is  given  to  the 
saints,  and  the  fulness  thereof.     They  shall  occupy  and  enjoy  it,  both  the 
riches  of  the  mine,  and  the  treasures  of  the  vino ;  and  l\\Gj  «k\i«X\  x^;^^\^> 
and  their  hearts  be  merrv  withia  them.     Thou  hast  yot  Xo\ftWtli\3nA  WWp 
JtgiM  of  the  MBiBta,  mj  lUbevca, " 
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**  My  name  is  Phoebe/'  said  the  maiden,  in  order  to  sober  the  enthasiasdo 
rapture  which  he  either  felt  or  affected. 

**  Phoebe  afler  the  flesh,"  he  said,  "  but  Rebecca  being  spiritoalMed ;  for 
art  thou  not  a  wandering  and  stray  sheep  ?  —  and  am  I  not  sent  to  fetch  thee 
within  the  fi»ld?  —  Wherefore  else  was  it  said.  Thou  shall  find  her  seated  by 
the  well,  in  the  wood  which  is  called  after  the  ancient  harlot,  Rosamond  ?" 

*'  You  have  found  me  sitting  here  sure  enough,"  said  Phoebe ;  **  but  if  yoa 
iritih  to  keep  me  company,  you  most  walk  to  the  Lodge  with  me ;  and  yoa 
shall  carry  my  pitcher  fur  me,  if  you  will  be  so  kind.  I  will  bear  all  the 
cood  things  you  have  to  say  to  me  as  we  go  along.  But  Sir  Ilenrj  calls  for 
his  glass  of  water  regularly  before  prayers." 

**  What !"  exclaimed  Tomkins,  '*  hath  the  old  man  of  bloody  band  and  per- 
Terse  heart  sent  thee  hither  to  do  the  work  of  a  bondswoman?  Verily  thoa 
shall  return  enfranchised ;  and  for  the  water  thou  bast  drawn  for  him,  it 
shall  be  poured  forth,  even  as  David  caused  to  be  poured  forth  the  water  of 
the  well  of  Bethlehem." 

So  saying,  he  emptied  the  water  pitcher,  in  spite  of  Phoebe's  exclamations 
and  entreaties.  He  then  replaced  the  vessel  beneath  the  little  conduit,  and 
continued  :  —  *'  Know  that  this  shall  be  a  token  to  thee.  The  filling  of  that 
pitcher  shall  be  like  the  running  of  a  sand-glass;  and  if  within  the  time 
which  shall  pass  ere  it  rises  to  the  brim,  thou  shall  listen  to  the  words  which 
I  shall  say  to  thee,  then  il  shall  be  well  with  thee,  and  thy  place  shall  be 
high  among  those  who,  forsaking  the  instruction  which  is  as  milk  for  babes 
and  sucklings,  eat  the  strong  food  which  nourishes  manhood.  But  if  the 
pitcher  shall  overbrim  with  water  ere  thy  ear  shall  hear  and  understand, 
thou  shall  then  be  given  as  a  prey,  and  as  a  bondsmaiden,  unto  tbbse  who 
shall  possess  the  fat  and  the  fair  of  the  earth." 

**  1  ou  frighten  me.  Master  Tomkins,"  said  Phoebe,  "  though  I  am  sure 
you  do  not  mean  to  do  so.  I  wonder  how  you  dare  speak  words  so  like  the 
good  words  in  the  Bible,  when  you  know  how  you  laughed  at  your  own 
master,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  —  when  you  helped  to  play  the  hobgoblins 
at  the  Lodge." 

*'Think'hl  thou  then,  thou  simple  fool,  that  in  putting  that  deceit  upon  ' 
Harrison  and  the  rest,  1  exceeded  my  privileges  I. —  Nay,  verily.  —  Listen 
to  me,  foolish  girl.     When  in  former  days  I  lived  the  most  wild,  malignant 
rakchell  in  Oxfordshire,  frequenting  wakes  and  fairs,  dancing  around  May- 

r>les,  and  showing  my  lustinood  at  football  and  cudgel-playing — Yea,  when 
was  called,  in  the  language  of  the  uncircumcised,  Philip  Hazeldine,  and 
was  one  of  the  singers  in  the  choir,  and  one  of  the  ringers  in  the  steeple, 
and  served  the  priest  yonder,  by  name  Rochecliffe,  I  was  not  farther  from 
the  straight  road  than  whep,  after  long  reading,  I  at  length  found  one  blind 
guide  after  another,  all  burners  of  bricks  in  £gypl.  I  left  them  one  by  one, 
the  poor  tool  Harrison  being  the  last ;  and  by  my  own  unassisted  strength, 
I  have  struggled  forward  to  the  broad  and  blessed  light,  whereof  thou  too, 
Phoebe,  shall  bo  partaker." 

**  I  thank  you,  Master  Tomkins,"  said  Phoebe,  suppressing  some  fear 
under  an  appearance  of  indifference ;  **  but  I  shall  have  light  enoueh  to 
carry  home  mv  pitcher,  would  you  but  let  me  take  il ;  and  that  is  all  thi 
want  of  light  i  shall  have  this  evening." 

So  saying,  she  stooped  to  take  the  pitcher  from  the  fountain  ;  but  be 
snatched  hold  of  her  by  the  arm,  and  prevented  her  from  accomplishing  her 
purpose.  Phoebe,  however,  was  the  daughter  of  a  bold  forester,  prompt  at 
thoughts  of  self-defence ;  and  though  she  missed  getting  hold  of  the  pitcheTt 
she  caught  up  instead  a  large  pebble,  which  she  kept  concealed  in  her  right 
hand. 

"  Stand  up,  foolish  maiden,  and  listen,"  said  the  Independent,  sternly: 
"and  know,  in  one  word,  that  s\a,  iox  ^YacVi  \.Vv^  %^\tvt  of  man  is  punished 
with  the  vengeance  of  Uea^en,  \i«l\v  nol  m  ^^^  ^r^xt^  ^aV  XsoX  Sxl  ^ 
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thooght  of  the  rinDer.  Believe,  lovely  Phoebe,  that  to  the  pure  all  acts  are 
[mre,  and  that  sin  is  in  our  thought,  not  in  our  actions — even  as  the  radiance 
of  the  day  is  dark  to  a  blind  man,  but  seen  and  enjoyed  by  him  whose  eyes 
receive  it.  To  him  who  is  but  a  novice  in  the  things  of  the  spirit,  much  is 
enjoined,  much  is  prohibited ;  and  he  is  fed  with  milk  fit  for  babes  —  for 
him  are  ordinances,  prohibitions,  and  commands.  But  the  saint  is  above 
these  ordinances  and  restraints.  —  To  him,  as  to  the  chosen  child  of  the 
bouse,  is  given  the  pass-ke]^  to  open  all  locks  which  withhold  him  from  the 
•njovment  of  bis  heart's  desire.  Into  such  pleasant  paths  will  I  guide  thee, 
lovely  Phoebe,  as  shall  unite  in  joy,  in  innocent  freedom,  pleasures,  which, 
to  thie  unprivileged,  are  sinful  and  prohibited." 

**  I  really  wish,  Master  Tomkins,  you  would  let  me  go  home,''  said  Phoebe, 
not  comprehending  the  nature  of  his  doctrine,  but  disliking  at  once  his 
words  and  his  manner.  lie  went  on,  however,  with  the  accursed  and  blas- 
phemous doctrines,  which,  in  common  with  others  of  the  pretended  saints, 
Le  had  adopted,  after  having  long  shifted  from  one  sect  to  another,  until  he 
■attled  in  the  vile  belief,  that  sin,  being  of  a  character  exclusively  spiritual, 
only  existed  in  the  thoughts,  and  that  the  worst  actions  were  permitted  to 
tboise  who  had  attained  to  the  pitch  of  believing  themselves  above  ordinance. 
••Thus,  my  Phoebe,"  he  continued,  endeavouring  to  draw  her  towards  him 
•*  I  can  offer  thee  more  than  ever  was  held  out  to  woman  since  Adam  first 
tpok  his  bride  by  the  hand.  It  shall  be  for  others  to  stand  dry-lipped,  doing 
penance,  like  papists,  by  abstinence,  when  the  vessel  of  pleasure  pours  forth 
Its  delights.  Dost  thou  love  money?  —  I  have  it,  and  can  procure  more  — 
am  %t  liberty  to  procure  it  on  every  hand,  and  by  every  means  —  the  earth 
it  mine  and  its  fulness.  Do  you  desire  power?  —  which  of  these  poor 
cheated  commissioner-fellows'  estates  dost  thou  covet,  I  will  work  it  out  for 
tiiee ;  for  I  deal  with  a  mightier  spirit  than  any  of  them.  And  it  is  not 
without  warrant  that  I  have  aided  tne  malignant  Rocbecliffe,  and  the  clown 
Joliffe,  to  frighten  and  baffle  them  in  the  guise  they  did.  Ask  what  thou 
wilt,  Phoebe,  1  can  give,  ok  I  can  procure  it  for  thee  — Then  enter  with  me 
into  a  life  of  delight  in  this  world,  which  shall  prove  but  an  anticipation  of 
the  joys  of  Paradise  hereafter  I" 

Again  the  fanatical  voluptuary  endeavoured  to  pull  the  poor  girl  towards 
him,  while  she,  alarmed,  but  not  scared  out  of  her  presence  of  mind,  endea- 
Toored,  by  fair  entreaty,  to  prevail  on  him  to  release  her.  But  his  features, 
in  themselves  not  marked,  had  acquired  a  frightful  expression,  and  he 
oxclaimed,  **  No,  Phoebe  —  do  not  think  to  escape  —  thou  art  given  to  me  as 
a  eaptive  —  thou  hast  neglected  the  hour  of  grace,  and  it  has  glided  past — 
See,  the  water  trickles  over  thy  pitcher,  which  was  to  be  a  sign  between  us 
— -  Therefore  I  will  urge  thee  no  more  with  words,  of  which  thou  art  not 
worth V,  but  treat  thee  as  a  recusant  of  offered  grace." 

••  Master  Tomkins,"  said  Phoebe,  in  an  imploring  tone,  "  consider,  for 
God's  sake,  I  am  a  fatherless  child  —  do  me  no  injury,  it  would  be  a  shame 
to  your  strength  and  your  manhood  —  I  cannot  understand  your  fine  words 
—  I  will  think  on  them  till  to-morrow."  Then,  in  rising  resentment,  she 
added  more  vehementl v  —  "I  will  not  be  used  rudely  —  stand  off,  or  1  will 
do  you  a  mischief."  But,  as  he  pressed  upon  her  with  a  violence,  of  which 
the  object  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  her  right  hand, 
ibe  exclaiiped,  '*  Take  it  then,  with  a  wanion  to  vou  !"  —  and  struck  him  an 
almost  stunning  blow  on  the  face,  with  the  pebble  which  she  held  ready  for 
soeh  an  extremity. 

The  fanatic  let  her  go,  and  staggered  backward,  half  stupifiod ;  while 
Phoebe  instantly  betook  herself  to  flight,  screaming  for  help  as  she  ran,  but 
still  grasping  the  victorious  pebble.  Irritated  to  frenzy  by  the  severe  blow 
which  he  had  received,  Tomkins  pursued,  with  everv  black  passion  in  his 
soul  and  in  his  face,  mingled  wita  fear  least  his  viUai\^  aViouX^  \)^  ^\«fiK^ 
He  ieaJJed  oa  Phoebe  loudly  to  stop,  and  had  the  htuXa^l^  \a  m«&M^ 
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her  with  one  of  his  pistols  if  she  continaed  to  fly.  Tet  she  slacked  not  hef 
pace  for  his  threats,  and  be  must  either  have  executed  them,  or  seen  her 
escape  to  carry  the  tale  to  the  Lodge,  had  she  not  unhappily  stumbled  over 
the  projecting  root  of  a  fir-tree.  But  as  he  rushed  upon  his  prey,  rescue 
interposed  in  the  person  of  Joceline  Jolifie,  with  his  quarterstaff  on  his 
shoulder.  "  How  now  ?  what  means  this?"  he  said,  stepping  between  Phoebe 
and  her  pursuer.  Tomkins,  already  roused  to  fury,  made  no  other  answer 
than  by  discharging  at  Joceline  the  pistol  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The 
ball  grazed  the  under  keeper's  face,  who,  in  requital  of  the  assault,  and 
saying  **  Aha !  Let  ash  answer  iron/'  applied  his  quarterstaff  with  so  much 
force  to  the  Independent's  head,  that  lignting  on  the  left  temple,  the  blow 
proved  almost  instantly  mortal. 

A  few  convulsive  struggles  were  accompanied  with  these  broken  words, — 
**  Joceline  —  I  am  gone  —  but  I  forgive  thee  —  Doctor  Rochecliffe  —  I  wish 

I  had  minded  more  —  Oh !  —  the  clergyman  —  the  funeral  service" As 

he  uttered  these  words,  indicative,  it  may  be,  of  his  return  to  a  creed,  which 
perhaps  he  had  never  abjured  so  thoroughly  as  he  had  persuaded  himself, 
his  voice  was  lost  in  a  groan,  which,  rattling  in  the  throat,  seemed  unable  to 
find  its  way  to  the  air.  These  were  the  last  symptoms  of  life  :  the  clenched 
hands  presently  relaxed  —  the  closed  eyes  opened,  and  stiircd  on  the  heavens 
a  lifeless  jelly  —  the  limbs  extended  themselves  and  stiffened.  The  body, 
which  wivs  lately  animated  with  life,  was  now  a  lump  of  senseless  clay  — > 
the  soul,  dismissed  from  its  earthly  tenement  in  a  moment  so  unhallowed, 
was  gone  before  the  judgment-seat. 

**0h,  what  have  you  done?  —  what  have  you  done,  Joceline!"  exclaimed 
Phoebe  ;  **  you  have  killed  the  man  !" 

*'  Better  than  he  should  have  killed  me,"  answered  Joceline  ;  "  for  he  wai 
none  of  the  blinkers  that  miss  their  mark  twice  running. — And  yet  I  am 
sorry  for  him.  —  Many  a  merry  bout  have  we  had  together  when  he  was 
wild  Philip  Ilazcldine,  and  then  he  was  bad  enough  ;  but  since  he  daubed 
over  his  vices  with  hypocrisy,  he  seems  to  have  proved  worse  devil  than 
ever." 

*'  Oh,  Joceline,  come  away,"  said  poor  Phoebe,  "  and  do  not  stand  gazing 
on  him  thus;"  for  the  woodsman,  resting  on  his  fatal  weapon,  stood  looking 
down  on  the  corpse  with  the  appearance  of  a  man  half  stunned  at  the  event. 

*'  This  comes  of  the  ale  pitcher,"  she  continued,  in  the  true  style  of 
female  consolation,  "  as  I  have  often  told  you  —  For  Heaven's  sake,  come  to 
the  Lodge,  and  let  us  consult  what  is  to  be  done." 

*•  Stay  first,  girl,  and  let  me  dra*;  him  out  of  the  path  ;  we  must  not  have 
him  Ho  here  in  all  men's  sight  —  AVill  you  not  help  me,  wench?" 

*•  I  cannot,  Joceline — I  would  not  touch  a  lock  on  him  for  all  Woodstock." 

**  1  must  to  this  gear  myself,  then,"  said  Joceline,  who,  a  soldier  as  well 
as  a  woodsman,  still  had  great  reluctance  to  the  necessary  task.  Something 
in  the  face  and  broken  words  of  the  dying  man  had  made  a  deep  and  terriiio 
impression  on  nerves  not  easily  shaken.  He  accomplished  it,  however,  so 
far  as  to  drag  the  late  steward  out  of  the  open  path,  and  bestow  his  body 
amongst  the  undergrowth  of  brambles  and  briers,  so  as  not  to  be  visible 
unless  particularly  looked  for.  He  then  returned  to  Phoebe,  who  had  sati 
speechless  all  the  while  beneath  the  tree  over  whose  roots  she  had  stumbled. 

**  Come  away,  wench,"  he  said,  *'  come  away  to  the  Lodge,  and  let  of 
study  how  this  is  to  be  answered  for  —  the  mishap  of  his  being  killed  will 
strangely  increase  our  danger.  What  had  he  sought  of  thee,  wench,  when 
you  ran  from  him  like  a  madwoman? — But  I  can  guess  —  Phil  was  alwaya 
a  devil  among  the  girls,  and  I  think,  as  Doctor  Rochecliffe  sayS,  that,  since 
he  turned  saint,  he  took  to  himself  seven  devils  worse  than  himself.  —  Here 
jV  the  vory  place  where  I  saw  him,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  raised  against 
the  old  knight,  and  ho  a  child  of  l\ve  Y«tTU\i  —  \\»>«^  Vi\^  tceason  at  leail 
—  bat,  hy  my  faith,  he  bath  paid  fox  \t  «t\.\Qbal." 
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"But,  oh,  Joceline,"  said  PhoDl)e,  "  how  could  you  take  so  wicked  a  man 
Bto  yuur  counsels,  and  join  him  in  all  his  plots  about  scaring  the  round- 
lead  gentlemen  ?" 

**Why  look   thee,  wench,  I  thought  I  knew  him  at  the  first  meeting 

■pecially  when  Bevis,  who  was  bred  here  when  he  was  a  dog-leader,  would 

mH  fly  at  higi ;  and  when  we  made  up  our  old  acquaintance  at  the  Lodge, 

foand  he  kept  up  a  close  correspondence  with  Doctor  Kocheclific,  who  was 

mvuaded  that  he  was  a  good  King's   man,  and  held  consequently  good 

Btelligence  with  him.  —  The  doctor  boasts  to  have  learned  much  through 

M  means ;  I  wish  to  Heayen  he  may  not  haye  been  as  communicatiye  in 
.--1. »»  * 

'•Oh,  Joceline,"  said  the  waiting-woman,  "you  should  never  haye  let 
dm  within  the  gate  of  the  Lodge  I" 

"No  more  1  would,  if  I  had  known  how  to  keep  him  out;  but  when  he 
rent  so  ijankly  into  our  scheme,  and  told  me  how  I  was  to  dress  myself  like 
tobinson  the  player,  whose  ghost  haunted  Harrison  —  I  wish  no  ghost  may 
laoot  me !  —  when  he  taught  me  how  to  bear  myself  to  terrify  his  lawful 
■aster,  what  could  I  think,  wench?  I  only  trust  the  Doctor  has  kept  the 
premt  secret  of  all  from  his  knowledge. — But  here  we  are  at  the  Lodge.  Go 
0  thj  chamber,  wench,  and  compose  thyself.  I  must  seek  out  Doctor 
toebecliffe ;  he  is  ever  talking  of  his  quick  and  ready  invention.  Here  come 
imes,  I  think,  that  will  demand  it  all." 

Phtjebe  went  to  her  chamber  accordingly ;  but  the  strength  arising  from 
be  pressure  of  danger  giving  way  when  the  danger  was  removed,  she  quickly 
ell  into  a  succession  of  hysterical  fits,  which  required  the  constant  attention 
if  Dame  Jellicot,  and  the  less  alarmed,  but  more  judicious  care  of  Mistress 
Uioe,  before  tfiey  even  abated  in  their  rapid  recurrence. 

The  under-keeper  carried  his  news  to  the  politic  Doctor,  who  was  ez- 
xemely  disconcerted,  alarmed,  nay  angry  with  Joceline,  for  having  slain  a 
)er8on*on  whose  communications  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  rely.  Yet 
lit  looks  declared  his  suspicion,  whether  his  confidence  had  not  been  too 
ishly  conferred  —  a  suspicion  which  pressed  him  the  more  anxiously,  that 
le  was  unwilling  to  avow  it,  as  a  derogation  from  his  character  for  shrewd- 
leee,  on  which  he  valued  himself. 

Dr.  Ruchecliffe's  reliance,  however,  on  the  fidelity  of  Tomkins,  had  appa- 
rently good  grounds.  Before  the  Civil  Wars,  as  may  be  partly  collected 
Irom  what  has  been  already  hinted  at,  Tomkins,  under  his  true  name  of 
Saseldine,  had  been  under  the  protection  of  the  Rector  of  Woodstock, 
Moasionally  acted  as  his  clerk,  was  a  distinguished  member  of  his  «hoir, 
ind,  being  a  handy  and  ingenious  fellow,  was  employed  in  assisting  the 
inCiqaArian  researches  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe  through  the  interior  of  Woodstock. 
Wlien  be  engaged  in  the  opposite  side  in  the  Civil  Wars,  he  still  kept  up 
1^  intelligence  with  the  divine,  to  whom  he  had  afforded  what  seemed 
reluable  information  from  time  to  time.  His  assistance  had  latterly  been 
sminently  useful  in  aiding  the  Doctor,  with  the  assistance  of  Joceline  and 
Pbttbe,  in  contriving  and  executing  the  various  devices  by  which  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners  had  been  expelled  from  Woodstock.  Indeed,  his 
Nvyices  in  this  respect  had  been  thought  worthy  of  no  less  a  reward  than  a 
pieaent  of  what  plate  remained  at  the  Lodge,  which  had  been  promised  to 
the  Independent  accordingly.  The  Doctor,  therefore,  while  admitting  ho 
might  be  a  bad  man,  regretted  him  as  a  useful  one,  whose  death,  if  enquired 
after,  was  likely  to  bring  additional  danger  on  a  house  which  danger  already 
•wroonded,  and  which  contained  a  pledge  so  precious. 
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(Tjifljittt  tjit  ^jiirtittji. 

Cauio.    That  thrust  h»d  heen  my  eiMmy  indaed. 
But  that  my  coat  i»  better  than  thou  knuw'ai 

Othello. 

On  the  dark  October  night  succeeding  the  evening  on  which  Tomkins  wtt 
slain,  Colonel  Everard,  besides  his  constant  attendant  Roger  Wildrake,  had 
Master  Nehemiah  Holdenough  with  him  as  a  guest  at  supper.  The  devo- 
tions of  the  evening  having  been  performed  according  to  tne  Presbyterian 
fashion,  a  light  entertainment,  and  a  double  quart  of  burnt  claret  were 
placed  before  his  friends  at  nine  o'clock,  an  hour  unusually  late.  Master 
Holdenough  soon  engaged  himself  in  a  polemical  discourse  against  Sectarieg 
and  Independents,  without  being  aware  that  his  eloquence  was  not  very  in- 
teresting to  his  principal  hearer,  whose  ideas  in  the  meanwhile  wandered  to 
Woodstock  and  all  which  it  contained — the  Prince,  who  lay  concealed  there 
—  his  uncle  —  above  all,  Alice  Lee.  As  for  AVildrake,  after  bestowing  a 
mental  curse  both  on  Sectaries  and  Presbyterians,  as  being,  in  his  opinion, 
never  a  barrel  the  better  herring,  he  stretched  out  his  limbs,  and  would 
probably  have  composed  himself  to  rest,  but  that  he  as  well  as  his  patron 
tad  thoughts  which  murdered  sleep. 

The  party  were  waited  upon  by  a  little  gipsy-looking  boy,  in  an  orange- 
tawny  doublet,  much  decayed,  and  garnished  with  blue  worsted  lace.  Toe 
rogue  looked  somewhat  stinted  in  size,  but  active  both  in  injtolligcnce  and 
in  limb,  as  his  black  eyes  seemed  to  promise  by  their  vivacity.  lie  was  an 
attendant  of  Wildrake's  choice,  who  nad  conferred  on  him  the  nam  de  gverre 
of  Spitfire,  and  had  promised  him  promotion  so  soon  as  his  young  protcgft, 
Breakfast,  was  fit  to  succeed  him  in  his  present  office.  It  need  scarce  M 
said  that  the  manege  was  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  Colonel 
Everard,  who  allowed  Wildrake  to  arrange  the  household  very  much  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure.  The  page  did  not  omit,  in  offering  the  company  wine 
from  time  to  time,  to  accommodate  Wildrake  with  about  twice  the  number 
of  opportunities  of  refreshing  himself  which  he  considered  it  necessary  to 
afford  to  the  Colonel  or  his  reverend  guest. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged,  the  good  divine  lost  in  his  own  argumenti 
and  the  hearers  in  their  private  thoughts,  their  attention  was  about  bal^ 
past  ten  arrested  by  a  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  house.  To  those  who 
nave  anxious  hearts,  trifles  give  cause  of  alarm. 

Even  a  thing  so  simple  as  a  knock  at  the  door  may  have  a  character 
which  excites  apprehension.  This  was  no  quiet  gentle  tap,  intimating  a 
modest  intruder ;  no  redoubled  rattle,  as  the  pompous  annunciation  of  soma 
vain  person ;  neither  did  it  resemble  the  formal  summons  to  formal  busi- 
ness, nor  the  cheerful  visit  of  some  welcome  friend.  It  was  a  single  blow, 
solemn  and  stern,  if  not  actually  menacing  in  the  sound.  The  door  was 
opened  by  some  of  the  persons  of  the  house ;  a  heavy  foot  ascended  tba 
stair,  a  stout  man  entered  the  room,  and  drawing  the  cloak  from  his  fkct^ 
said,  **  Markham  Everard,  I  greet  thee  in  God's  name." 

It  was  General  Cromwell. 

Everard,  surprised  and  taken  at  unawares,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  find 
words  to  express  his  astonishment.  A  bustle  occurred  in  receiving  tha 
General,  assisting  him  to  uncloak  himself,  and  offering  in  dumb  show  tba 
civilities  of  reception.  The  General  cast  his  keen  eye  around  the  apart* 
ment,  and  fixing  it  first  on  the  divine,  addressed  Everard  as  follows : 

"A  reverend  man  I  see  is  wilVi  tW.  TViow  tj^rt  not  one  of  those,  good 
Markham,  who  let  the  time  unnoted  «ttid  uTi\\xv\>Tw^^ -^aa^  ^^^^.  ^^^^^'l^ 
aaide  the  things  of  this  world— ptesauife  iorw wd  \ft  V^^w^  ^  S^iMsi^n-^^ 
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bj  thas  asing  our  time  in  this  poor  seat  of  terrestrial  sin  and  care,  that  we 

may,  as  it  were But  how  is  this?"  he  continued,  suddenly  changing  his 

tone,  and  speaking  briefly,  sharply,  and  anxiously ;  **  one  hath  loft  the  room 
lioce  I  entered  ?'* 

Wildrake  Iiad,  indeed,  been  ab^^cnt  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  had  now  re- 
torncd,  and  stepped  forward  from  a  bay  window,  as  if  he  had  been  out  of 
light  only,  not  out  of  the  apartment.  '*Not  so,  sir;  I  stood  but  in  the 
bftckground  out  of  respect.  Noble  General,  I  hope  all  is  well  with  the 
Estate,  that  your  Excellency  makes  us  so  late  a  visit?  Would  not  your 
fiseellency  choose  some" 

"  Ab !"  said  Oliver,  looking  sternly  and  fixedly  at  him — "  Our  trusty  Go- 
between— our  f:iithful  confidant. — No,  sir ;  at  present  I  desire  nothing  more 
tiwn  a  kind  reception,  which,  methinks,  my  friend  Markham  Evcrard  is  in 
DO  harry  to  give  me." 

"  You  bring  your  own  welcome,  my  lord,"  said  Everard,  compelling  him- 
mIT  to  speak.  **  I  can  only  trust  it  was  no  bad  news  that  made  your  £x- 
oelleDcy  a  late  traveller,  ancf  ask,  like  my  follower,  what  refreshment  I  shall 
oammsmd  for  your  accommodation." 

••  The  state  is  sound  and  healthy,  Colonel  Everard,"  said  the  General ; 
**  aod  yet  the  less  so,  that  many  of  its  members,  who  have  been  hitherto 
Wurkers  together,  and  propounders  of  good  counsel,  and  advancers  of  the 
bablic  weal,  have  now  waxed  cold  in  their  love  and  in  their  affection  for  the 
Qood  Cause,  for  which  we  should  be  ready,  in  our  various  degrees,  to  act 
and  do  so  s^oon  as  we  are  called  to  act  that  whereunto  we  are  appointed, 
neither  rashly  nor  over-sloth  fully,  neither  lukewarmly  nor  over- violently, 
bat  with  such  a  frame  and  disposition,  in  which  zeal  and  charity  may,  as  it 
were,  meet  and  kiss  each  otiier  in  our  streets.  Ilowbeit,  because  we  look 
back  after  we  have  put  our  hand  to  the  plough,  therefore  is  our  force  waxed 
dim.'' 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Nehcmiah  Iloldcnough,  who,  listening  with  some 
impatience,  began  to  guess  in  whose  cumpany  he  stood  —  **  Pardon  me,  for 
unto  tliis  I  have  a  warrant  to  speak." 

**  Ah  I  ah  !"  said  Cromwell.  **  Surely,  most  worthy  sir,  we  grieve  the 
Spirit  when  we  restrain  those  pourings  forth,  which,  like  water  from  a 
rock" 

"  Nay,  therein  I  differ  from  you,  sir,"  said  Iloldenough ;  **  for  as  there  is 
the  fliouth  to  transmit  the  food,  and  the  profit  to  digest  what  Heaven  hath 
lent;  so  is  the  preacher  ordained  to  teach  and  the  people  to  hear;  the  shep- 
herd to  gather  the  flock  into  the  sheepfold,  the  sheep  to  profit  by  the  care 
of  the  shepherd." 

"  Ah  I  my  worthy  sir,"  said  Cromwell,  with  much  unction,  "  methinks 
Ton  verge  upon  the  great  mistake,  which  supposes  that  churches  are  tall 
Iar;ge  huuses  built  by  masons,  and  hearers  are  men — wealthy  men,  who  pay 
tithes,  the  larger  as  well  as  the  less ;  aiid  that  the  priests,  men  in  black 
gowns  or  grey  cloaks,  who  receive  the  same,  are  in  guerdon  the  onljr  distri- 
bators  of  Christian  blessings ;  whereas,  in  my  apprehension,  there  is  more 
of  Christian  liberty  in  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  hungry  soul  to 
•eek  his  edification  where  it  can  be  found,  whether  from  the  mouth  of  a  lay 
teacher,  who  claimeth  his  warrant  from  Heaven  alone,  or  at  the  dispensa- 
tion of  those  who  take  ordinations  and  degrees  from  synods  and  universi- 
tiae,  at  best  but  associations  of  poor  sinful  creatures  like  themselves." 

**  You  speak  you  know  not  what,  sir,"  replied  Holdonough,  impatiently. 
**Can  light  come  out  of  darkness,  sense  out  of  ignorance,  or  knowledge  of 
the  mysteries  of  religion  from  such  ignorant  mediciners  as  give  poisons  in- 
atead  of  wholesome  medicaments,  and  cram  with  filth  the  stomachs  o^  ^>\iiVi 
M  seek  to  them  for  food  ?"  This,  which  the  Presbyterian  dv\\iiQ  \xl\X!;t^ 
tather  wurmljr,  the  General  answered  with  the  utmost  miYdiieaa. 

''Zmck'ihdaj,  Jack'B^ajr  I  a  learned  man,  but  intemperate  *,  on«c-i.«qX\a^ 
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eaten  him  up. — A  well-a-day,  sir,  you  may  talk  of  your  re^lar  gospel-mealf, 
but  a  word  spoken  in  seaRon  by  one  whose  heart  is  with  your  heart,  just 
perhaps  when  you  are  riding  on  to  encounter  an  enemy,  or  are  about  to 
mount  a  breach,  is  to  the  poor  spirit  like  a  rasher  on  the  coals,  which  the 
hungry  shall  find  preferable  to  a  great  banquet,  at  such  times  when  the  full 
soul  loatheth  the  honey-comb.  Nevcrtheloss,  although  I  speak  thus  in  my 
poor  judgment,  I  would  not  put  force  on  the  conscience  of  any  man,  leaving 
to  the  learned  to  follow  the  learned,  and  the  wise  to  be  instructed  by  the 
wise,  while  poor  simple  wretched  souls  are  not  to  be  denied  a  drink  from 
the  stream  which  runneth  by  the  way. — Ay,  verily,  it  will  be  a  comely  sight 
in  England  when  men  shall  go  on  as  in  a  better  world,  bearjng  with  each 
other's  infirmities,  joining  in  each  other's  comforts  —  Ay,  truly,  the  rich 
drink  out  of  silver  flagons,  and  goblets  of  silver,  the  poor  out  of  paltry 
bowls  of  wood  —  and  even  so  let  it  be,  since  they  both  drink  the  same 
element." 

Here  an  officer  opened  the  door  and  looked  in,  to  whom  Cromwell,  ex- 
changing the  canting  drawl,  in  which  it  seemed  he  might  have  gone  on 
interminably,  for  the  short  brief  tone  of  action,  called  out,  "  Pearson,  is  he 
come  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Pearson  ;  "  we  have  enquired  for  him  at  the  place  yoa 
noted,  and  also  at  other  haunts  of  his  about  the  town." 

**  The  knave !"  said  Cromwell,  with  bitter  emphasis ;  "  can  he  have  proved 
false?  —  No,  no,  his  interest  is  too  deeply  engaged.  We  shall  find  him  by 
and  by. — Hark  thee  hither." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  forward,  the  reader  must  imagine  the 
alarm  of  £verard.  He  was  certain  that  the  personal  attendance  of  Crom- 
well must  be  on  some  most  important  account,  and  he  could  not  but  strongly 
suspect  that  the  General  bad  some  information  respecting  Charles's  lurking 
place.  If  taken,  a  renewal  of  the  tragedy  of  the  30th  of  January  was  in- 
stantly to  be  apprehended,  and  the  ruin  of  the  whole  family  of  Lee,  with 
himself  probably  included,  must  bo  the  necessary  consequence. 

He  looked  eagerly  for  consolation  at  Wildrake,  whose  countenance  ex* 
pressed  much  alarm,  which  he  endeavoured  to  bear  out  with  his  usual  look 
of  confidence.  But  the  weight  within  was  too  great ;  he  shuflled  with  his 
feet,  rolled  his  eyes,  and  twisted  his  hands,  like  an  unassured  witness  before 
an  acute  and  not  to  be  deceived  judge. 

Oliver,  meanwhile,  left  his  company  not  a  minute's  leisure  to  take  counsel 
together.  Even  while  his  perplexed  eloquence  flowed  on  in  a  stream  so 
mazy  that  no  one  could  discover  which  way  its  course  was  tending,  his 
sharp  watchful  eye  rendered  all  attempts  of  Everard  to  hold  communicatioii 
with  Wildrake,  even  by  signs,  altegether  vain.  Everard,  indeed,  looked  for 
an  instant  at  the  window,  then  glanced  at  Wildrake,  as  if  to  hint  there 
might  be  a  possibility  to  escape  that  way.  But  the  cavalier  had  replied 
with  a  disconsolate  shake  of  the  head,  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  impercepti- 
ble. Everard,  therefore,  lost  all  hope,  and  the  melancholy  feeling  of  ap- 
proaching and  inevitable  evil,  was  only  varied  by  anxiety  concerning  the 
shape  and  manner  in  which  it  was  about  to  make  its  approach. 

But  Wildrake  had  a  spark  of  hope  left.     The  very  instant  CromweQ' 
entered  he  had  got  out  of  tho  room,  and  down  to  the  door  of  the  boose. 
"  Back  —  back  I"  repeated  by  two  armed  sentinels,  convinced  him  that,  as 
his  fears  had  anticipated,  the  General  had  come  neither  unattended  nor  on- 
prepared.    He  turned  on  his  heel,  ran  up  stairs,  and  mating  on  the  landing 
place  the  boy  whom  he  called  Spitfire,  hurried  him  into  the  small  apartment 
which  he  occupied  ns  his  own.     Wildrake  had  been  shooting  that  mnniin/^ 
and  ^iime  lay  on  the  table.     Ho  pulled  a  feather  from  a  woodcock'n  win^ 
Hnd  sfiying  hiistily,  "For  thy  V\f«,  S\ul\\rvs, mind  my  orders—I  will  pot  thee 
Bnfo  out  at  the  window  into  the  court — ^iVv^  'jKT^^tt.Wv^TkvjxViv^Bt— and  there 
will  be  no  lentrj  there— Fly  to  t\ie  1amV^<r,  «a  vXiviM  ^c>>]\^a^^\sk\kMKwa^i»&. 
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jrire  this  feather  to  MiBtress  Alice  Lee,  if  possible  —  if  not,  to  Joceline  Jo- 
fife —  say  I  have  won  the  wages  of  the  young  lady.    Dost  mark  me,  boy  ?" 
The  sharp-witted  youth  clapped  his  hand  in  his  master's,  and  only  replied, 
"I>one,  ana  done." 

Wildrake  opened  the  window,  and,  though  the  height  was  considerable, 
be  contriTed  to  let  the  boy  down  safely  by  holding  his  cloak.  A  heap  of 
■traw  on  which  Spitfire  lijghted  rendered  the  descent  perfectly  safe,  and 
Wil<kiike  saw  him  scrambk  over  the  wall  of  the  court-yard,  at  the  angle 
which  bore  on  a  back  lane ;  and  so  rapidly  was  this  accomplished,  that  the 
MTmlier  had  just  re-entered  the  room,  when,  the  bustle  attending  Cromweira 
•rriTal  snbeidine,  his  own  absence  began  to  be  noticed. 

He  remained  during  Cromwell's  lecture  on  the  vanity  of  creeds,  anxious 
m  mind  whether  he  might  not  have  done  better  to  send  an  explicit  verbal 
meeoage,  since  there  was  no  time  to  write.  But  the  chance  of  the  boy  being 
•lopp^  or  becoming  confused  with  feeling  himself  the  messenger  of  a  hur- 
liea  and  important  communication,  made  him,  on  the  whole,  glad  that  he 
hsd  preferred  a  more  enigmatical  way  of  conveying  the  intelligence.  He 
bad,*  therefore,  the  advantage  of  his  patron,  for  he  was  conscious  still  of  a 
■park  of  hope. 

Pearson  had  scarce  shut  the  door,  when  Iloldenough,  as  ready  in  arms 
•gainst  the  future  Dictator  as  he  had  been  prompt  to  encounter  the  sup- 
poeed  phantoms  and  fiends  of  Woodstock,  resumed  his  attack  upon  the 
■ebiamatics,  whom  he  undertook  to  prove  to  be  at  once  soul-slayers,  false 
brethren,  and  false  messengers ;  and  was  proceeding  to  allege  texts  in  be- 
half of  his  proposition,  when  Cromwell,  apparently  tired  of  the  discussion, 
•nd  desirous  to  introduce  a  discourse  more  accordant  with  his  real  feelings, 
interrupted  him,  though  very  civilly,  and  took  the  discourse  into  his  own 
bftnds. 

**  Lack-a-day,"  he  said,  **  the  good  man  speaks  truth,  according  to  his 
knowledge  and  to  his  lights,  —  ay,  bitter  truths,  and  hard  to  be  digested, 
while  we  see  as  men  see,  and  not  with  the  eyes  of  angels.  —  False  messen- 
gm,  said  the  reverend  man?  —  ay,  truly,  the  world  is  full  of  such.  You 
tomll  see  them  who  will  carry  your  secret  message  to  the  house  of  your 
mortal  foe,  and  will  say  jo  him,  '  Lo  I  my  master  is  going  forth  with  a  small 
tnun,  by  such  and  such  desolate  places ;  be  you  speedy,  therefore,  that  you 
may  arise  and  slay  him.'  And  another,  who  knoweth  where  the  foe  of  your 
boose,  and  enemy  of  your  person,  lies  hidden,  shall,  instead  of  telling  his 
master  thereof,  carry  tidings  to  the  enemy  even  where  he  lurkcth,  saying, 
•Lo!  my  master  knoweth  of  your  secret  abode  —  up  now,  and  fly,  lest  he 
eome  on  thee  like  a  lion  on  his  prey.'  —  But  shall  this  go  without  punish- 
ment?" looking  at  Wildrake  with  a  withering  glance.  "  Now,  as  my  soul 
livetii,  and  as  He  liveth  who  hath  made  me  a  ruler  in  Israel,  such  false 
messengers  shall  be  knitted  to  gibbets  on  the  wayside,  and  their  right  hands 
•ball  be  nailed  above  their  heads,  in  an  extended  position,  as  if  pomting  out 
to  others  the  road  from  which  they  themselves  have  strayed  1" 
"  Sarely,"  said  Master  Holdenough,  "  it  is  right  to  cut  off  such  offenders." 
"  Thank  ye,  Mass-John,"  muttered  Wildrake ;  "  when  did  the  Presbyte- 
rian fail  to  lend  the  devil  a  shove  ?" 
"Bat,  I  say,"  continued  Holdenough,  "  that  the  matter  is  estranged  from 

ear  present  purpose,  for  the  false  brethren  of  whom  I  spoke  are" 

"  Right,  excellent  sir,  they  be  those  of  our  own  house,"  answered  Crom- 
well ;  '*  the  good  man  is  right  once  more.  Ay,  of  whom  can  we  now  say 
that  he  is  a  true  brother,  although  he  has  lain  in  the  same  womb  with  us  ? 
Although  we  have  struggled  in  the  same  cause,  eat  at  the  same  table,  fought 
in  the  same  battle,  worshipped  at  the  same  throne,  there  shall  be  no  truth 
in  him.  —  Ah,  Markham  £\'erard,  Markham  Everard  I" 

He  paused  at  this  ejaculation ;  and  Everard,  desirous  al  on^Q  c>l  YwoTTvci^ 
how  fiur  be  Btood  committed,  replied,  **  Your  ExceUenoy  Bcem^  V>  V*^"^^  i^m^ 
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thing  in  your  mind  in  which  I  am  concerned.  May  I  request  you  will  speal 
it  out,  that  I  may  know  what  I  am  accused  of?" 

"  Ah.  Mark,  Mark,"  replied  the  General,  **  there  needeth  no  accuser  speak 
when  the  still  small  voice  speaks  within  us.  Is  there  not  moisture  on  thy 
brow,  Mark  £verard  ?  Is  tnere  not  trouble  in  thine  eye  ?  Is  there  not  a 
failure  in  thy  frame?  Amd  who  ever  saw  such  things  in  noble  and  stout 
Markham  Everard,  whose  brow  was  only  moist  a&r  having  worn  the 
helmet  for  a  summer's  day ;  whose  hand  only  shook  when  it  bad  wielded 
for  hours  the  weighty  falchion?  —  But  go  to,  man!  thou  doubtest  over 
much.  Hast  thou  not  been  to  me  as  a  brother,  and  shall  I  not  forgive  thee 
oven  the  seventy-seventh  time  ?  The  knave  hath  tarried  somewhere,  who 
should  have  done  by  this  time  an  office  of  much  import  Take  advantage 
of  his  absence,  Mark ;  it  is  a  grace  that  God  gives  thee  beyond  expectance. 
I  do  not  say,  fall  at  my  feet ;  but  speak  to  me  as  a  friend  to  his  friend." 

"  I  have  never  said  any  thing  to  your  Excellency  that  was  in  the  leask 
undeserving  the  title  you  have  assigned  to  me,"  said  Colonel  Everard, 
proudly. 

"  Nay,  nay,  Markham,"  answered  Cromwell ;  "  I  cay  not  you  have.  Bat 
—  but  you  ought  to  have  remembered  the  message  I  sent  you  by  that  per- 
son" (pointing  to  Wildrake ;)  **  and  you  must  reconcile  it  with  your  con- 
science, how,  naving  such  a  message,  guarded  with  such  reasons,  ^ou  could 
think  yourself  at  liberty  to  expel  my  friends  from  Woodstock,  being  deter- 
mined to  disappoint  my  object,  whilst  you  availed  yourself  of  the  boon,  on 
condition  of  which  my  warrant  was  issued." 

Everard  was  about  to  reply,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  Wildrake  stepped 
forward ;  and  with  a  voice  and  look  very  different  from  his  ordinary  man- 
ner, and  approaching  a  good  deal  to  real  dignity  of  mind,  said,  boldly  and 
calmly,  '*  lou  are  mistaken.  Master  Cromwell ;  and  address  yourself  to  tha 
wrong  party  here." 

The  speech  was  so  sudden  and  intrepid  that  Cromwell  stepped  a  paoe 
back,  and  motioned  with  his  right  hand  towards  his  weapon,  as  if  he  had 
expected  that  an  address  of  a  nature  so  unusually  bold  was  to  be  followad 
by  some  act  of  violence.  lie  instantly  resumed  his  indifferent  posture; 
and,  irritated  at  a  smile  which  he  observed  on  Wildrake's  countenance,  ha 
said,  with  the  dignity  of  one  long  accustomed  to  see  all  tremble  before  hinii 
**  This  to  me,  fellow  I     Know  you  to  whom  you  speak?" 

**  Fellow  I"  echoed  Wildrake,  whose  reckless  humour  was  now  completely 
set  afloat  —  "No  fellow  of  yours,  Master  Oliver.  I  have  known  tha  day 
when  Roger  Wildrake  of  Squattlesca-mere,  Lincoln,  a  handsome  young 

fallant,  with  a  good  estate,  would  have  been  thought  no  fellow  of  tha 
ankrupt  brewer  of  Huntingdon." 

"Be  silent!"  said  Everard;  "be  silent,  Wildrake,  if  you  love  your  life  I" 

"  I  care  not  a  maravedi  for  my  life,"  said  Wildrake.    "  Zounds,  if  he  di«- 

likes  what  I  saj,  let  him  take  to  his  tools !     I  know,  after  all,  he  hath  good 

blood  in  his  veins !  and  I  will  indulge  him  with  a  turn  in  the  oourt  yondtr, 

had  he  been  ten  times  a  brewer." 

"  Such  ribaldry,  friend,"  said  Oliver,  "  I  treat  with  the  contempt  it  de- 
serves. But  if  thou  hast  any  thing  to  say  touching  the  matter  in  question 
speak  out  like  a  man,  though  thou  look'st  more  like  a  beast." 

•*  All  I  have  to  say  is,"  replied  Wildrake,  "  that  whereas  you  blame  Eve- 
rard for  acting  on  your  warrant,  as  you  call  it,  I  can  tell  you  he  knew  not 
a  word  of  the  rascally  conditions  you  talk  of.  I  took  care  of  that ;  and  yen 
may  take  the  vengeance  on  me,  if  you  list." 

"Slave  1  dare  you  tell  this  to  me/"  said  Cromwell,  still  heedfully  restrain- 
ing his  passion,  which  he  felt  was  about  to  discharge  itself  upon  an  nn- 
worthy  object. 
**Ay,  you  will  make  eyory  En^WaVimwx  «b  %Vks^,\C  30U  have  jronr  uwn 
wnj/^  Bud  Wildrake,  not  a  wbit  a\)aal[i^^v-^«  \J^^  %.'«^>ii\a4aD.\Ji.\Mr»«At 
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Oferoome  him  when  alone  with  this  remarkable  man,  had  yanished,  now 
that  they  were  engaged  in  an  altercation  before  witnesses.  —  "  But  do  your 
worst.  Master  Oliver;  I  tell  you  beforehand,  the  bird  has  escaped  you." 

"  You  dare  not  say  so  I — Escaped  ? — So  bo !  Pearson  I  tell  the  soldiers  to 
mount  indlantly. —  Ibou  art  a  lying  foc^I — Escaped?  —  Where,  or  from 
whence  V 

"  Ay,  that  is  the  question,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  for  look  you,  sir — that  men 
do  00  from  hence  is  certain — but  how  thoy  go,  or  to  what  quarter" 

Cromwell  stood  attentiTe,  expecting  some  useful  hint  from  the  careless 
impetuoeity  of  the  cavalier,  upon  the  route  which  the  King  might  have 
taken. 

— "  Or  to  what  quarter,  as  I  said  before,  why,  your  Excellency,  Master 
(Hiver,  may  e'en  find  that  out  yourself." 

As  he  ottered  the  last  words  he  unsheathed  his  rapier,  and  made  a  full 
pM0  at  the  Generars  body.  Had  his  sword  met  no  other  impediment  than 
the  buff  jerkin,  Gromweirs  course  had  ended  on  the  spot.  But,  fearful  of 
soch  attempts,  the  General  wore  under  his  military  dress  a  shirt  of  the 
finest  mail,  made  of  rings  of  the  best  steel,  and  so  light  and  flexible  that  it 
was  little  or  no  encumbrance  to  the  motions  of  the  wearer.  It  proved  his 
itfety  on  this  occasion,  for  the  rapier  sprung  in  shivers ;  i^hile  the  owner, 
now  held  back  by  Everard  and  Holdenouch,  flung  the  hilt  with  passion  on 
the  ground,  exclaiming,  *'  Be  damned  the  hand  that  forged  thee  I — To  serve 
me  so  long,  and  fail  me  when  thy  true  service  would  have  honoured  us  both 
for  ever  1  But  no  good  could  come  of  thee,  since  thou  wert  pointed,  even 
in  jest,  at  a  learned  divine  of  the  Church  of  England." 

In  the  first  instant  of  alarm,  and  perhaps  suspecting  Wildrake  might  be 
lapported  by  otihers,  Cromwell  half  arcw  from  his  bosom  a  concealed  pistol, 
which  he  hastily  returned,  observing  that  both  Everard  and  the  plergyman 
were  withholding  the  cavalier  from  another  attempt. 

Pearson  and  a  soldier  or  two  rushed  in  —  **  Secure  that  fellow,"  said  the 
General,  in  the  indifferent  tone  of  one  to  whom  imminent  danger  was  too 
&miliar  to  cause  irritation — "  Bind  him — but  not  so  hard,  Pearson ;" — for 
the  men,  to  show  their  zeal,  were  drawing  their  belts,  which  they  used  for 
want  of  cords,  brutally  tight  round  Wildrake's  limbs.  **  He  would  have 
issassinated  me,  but  I  would  reserve  him  fur  his  fit  doom." 

"  Assassinated ! — I  scorn  your  words,  Master  Oliver,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  I 
proffered  you  a  fair  duello." 

'*  Shall  we  shoot  him  in  the  street,  for  an  example  ?"  said  Pearson  to 
Cromwell ;  while  Everard  endeavoured  to  stop  Wildrake  from  giving  further 
offence. 

"  On  your  life  harm  him  not ;  but  let  him  be  kept  in  safe  ward,  and  well 
k>oked  after,"  said  Cromwell ;  while  the  prisoner  exclaimed  to  Everard,  *'  I 
prithee  let  me  alone — I  am  now  neither  thy  follower,  nor  any  man's,  and  I 
am  as  willing  to  die  as  ever  I  was  to  take  a  cup  of  liquor.  —  And  hark  ye, 
speaking  of  that.  Master  Oliver,  you  were  once  a  jolly  fellow,  prithee  let 
one  of  thy  lobster»  here  advance  yonder  tankard  to  my  lips,  ana  your  Ex- 
aellencY  shall  hear  a  toast,  a  song,  and  a — secret" 

'*  Unloose  his  head,  and  hand  the  debauched  beast  the  tankard,"  said 
Oliver ;  '*  while  yet  he  exists,  it  were  shame  to  refuse  him  the  element  he 
lives  in." 

**  Blessings  on  your  head  for  once,"  said  Wildrake,  whose  object  in  con- 
tinuing this  wild  discourse  was,  if  possible,  to  eain  a  little  delay,  when 
every  moment  was  precious.  '*  Thou  hast  brewed  good  ale,  and  that's  war- 
rant for  a  blessing.     For  my  toast  and  my  song,  here  they  go  together  — 


Marat  Uiuu  Uio  in  a  ditch,  Wbile  th«  wurUi  ihnU  TetwxtvA 

wiUi  Um  iHjtctien  whti  back  tbjr  qaarrelf;  A  welcome  lo  Ru)*!  VLin%  C\i 

Jlad  now  £>r  mj  aeoret,  that  jou  m&j  not  say  I  had  youi  U(\uot  ion  iiki^^Sccfi^ 
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— I  fancy  my  song  will  scarce  pass  current  for  much — Mj  secret  is,  Mastef 
Cromwell  —  that  the  bird  is  flown  —  and  jour  red  nose  will  be  as  white  at 
jour  windiuji^-sbcct  before  jou  can  smell  out  which  waj." 

*'  Pfibaw,  rascal/'  answered  Cromwell,  contemptuouslj,  "  keep  your  scar- 
rile  jests  for  the  gibbet  foot." 

'*  I  shall  look  on  the  gibbet  more  boldlj/'  replied  Wildrake,  **  than  I  have 
seen  jou  look  on  the  Kojal  Martjr's  picture." 

This  reproach  touched  Cromwell  to  the  verj  quick.  —  "Villwnl"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  **  drag  him  hence,  draw  out  a  party,  and But  hold,  not  now — 

to  prison  with  him  —  let  him  be  close  watched,  and  gagged,  if  be  attempts 
to  speak  to  the  sentinels — Nay,  hold — I  mean,  put  a  bottle  of  brandj  into 
his  cell,  and  he  will  gag  himself  in  his  own  way,  I  warrant  you — When  day 
comes,  that  men  can  see  the  example,  he  shall  be  gagged  auer  my  fashion. 

During  the  various  breaks  in  bis  orders,  the  ueneral  was  eyidently  get- 
ting command  of  his  temper;  and  though  he  be^n  in  fury,  he  ended  with 
the  contemptuous  sneer  of  one  who  overlooks  the  abusive  language  of  an 
inferior.  Something  remained  on  his  mind  notwithstanding,  for  he  con- 
tinued standing,  as  if  fixed  to  the  same  spot  in  the  apartment,  his  eyes  bent  ' 
on  the  ground,  and  with  closed  hand  pressed  against  his  lips,  like  a  man 
who  is  musing  deeply.  Pearson,  who  was  about  to  speak  to  him,  drew 
back,  and  made  a  sign  to  those  in  the  room  to  be  silent. 

Master  lloldenough  did  not  mark,  or,  at  least,  did  not  obey  it.  Ap- 
proaching the  General,  he  said,  in  a  respectful  but  firm  tone,  **  Did  I  under- 
stand it  to  be  your  Excellency's  purpose  that  this  poornnan  shall  die  next 
morning?" 

"Uah!"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  starting  from  his  reverie,  "what  say'st 
thou  T" 

**  1  took  leave  to  ask,  if  it  was  your  will  that  this  unhappy  man  should 
die  to-morrow?" 

"  Whom  saidst  thou  ?"  demanded  Cromwell :  "  Markham  Everard — shall 
he  die,  saidst  thou  ?" 

"God  forbid  1"  replied  lloldenough,  stepping  back  —  "I  asked  whether 
this  blinded  creature,  Wildrake,  was  to  be  so  suddenly  cut  off?" 

*'  Ay,  marry  is  he,"  said  Cromwell,  *'  were  the  whole  General  Assembly 
of  Divines  at  Westminster — the  whole  Sanhedrim  of  Presbytery — to  offer 
bail  for  him." 

**  If  you  will  not  think  better  of  it,  sir,"  said  lloldenough,  "  at  least  ^ye  not 
the  poor  man  the  means  of  destroying  his  senses  —  Let  me  go  to  bim  as  ft 
divine,  to  watch  with  him,  in  case  he  may  yet  be  admitted  into  the  vineyard 
at  the  latest  hour — ^yet  brought  into  the  sheepfold,  though  he  has  neglected 
the  call  of  the  pastor  till  time  is  wellnigh  closed  upon  him." 

**  For  God's  sake,"  said  Everard,  who  had  hitherto  kept  silence,  beoaim 
he  knew  Cromwell's  temper  on  such  occasions,  "  think  better  of  what  joa 
dol" 

**Is  it  for  thee  to  teach  me?"  replied  Cromwell;  '* think  thou  of  thiot 
own  matters,  and  believe  me  it  will  require  all  thy  wit.  —  And  for  yon, 
reverend  sir,  I  will  have  no  father-confessors  attend  my  prisoners — no  tales 
out  of  school.  If  the  fellow  thirsts  after  ghostly  comfort,  as  he  is  muoh 
more  like  to  thirst  after  a  quartern  of  brandy,  there  is  Corporal  Han^ 
gudgeon,  who  commands  the  corps  de  garde,  will  preach  and  pray  as  well 
as  the  best  of  ye. —  But  this  delay  is-  intolerable  —  Comes  not  this  feUow 
yet?" 

**  No,  sir,"  replied  Pearson.  "  Had  we  not  better  go  down  to  the  Lodget 
The  news  of  our  coming  hither  may  else  ^et  there  before  us.'' 

'*  True,"  said  Cromwell,  speaking  aside  to  his  officer,  "  but  you  know 

Tomkitta  warned  us  against  aoing  so,  alleging  there  were  so  many  postern- 

doors,  and  saJiyports,  and  conceaVed  etilTa.i^<i^%*m\^^^\^VkSi\»ft^  AaA  it  wM 

like  a  rabl4t-warren,  and  Uial  an  «&oa^  nu^Xi  \^  ^»»)\^  mWi^  '^s&^sisl  ^ml 
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rery  nosf^?,  unlras  he  were  with  us,  to  point  out  all  the  ports  whicli  sliould 
he  guarded,  lie  hinted,  too,  that  he  might  be  delayed  a  few  minutes  after 
his  time  of  appointment — but  we  have  now  waited  nalf-an-hour." 

**  Does  jour  Excellency  think  Tomkins  is  certainly  to  be  depended  upon  ?" 
faid  Pearson. 

'*  As  far  as  bis  interest  goes,  unquestionably/'  replied  the  General.  "  lie 
has  erer  been  the  pump  by  which  I  have  sucked  the  marrow  out  of  many  a 
plot,  in  special  those  oi  the  conceited  fool  Kochecliffe,  who  is  goose  enough 
to  believe  that  such  a  fellow  as  Tomkins  would  value  any  thing  beyond  the 
offer  of  the  best  bidder.  And  yet  it  groweth  late  —  I  ^ar  we  must  to  the 
Lodge  without  him  —  Yet,  all  things  well  considered,  I  will  tarry  here  till 
midnight. — Ah !  Everard,  thou  mightcst  put  this  ^ear  to  rights  if  thou  wilt  I 
Shall  some  foolish  principle  of  fantastic  punctilio  have  more  weight  with 
ihee,  man,  than  have  the  pacification  and  welfare  of  England ;  the  Keeping 
of  faith  to  thy  friend  and  benefactor,  and  who  will  be  yet  more  so,  and  the 
fortune  and  security  of  thy  relations  ?  Are  these,  I  say,  lighter  in  the  ba- 
lance than  the  cause  of  a  worthless  boy,  who,  with  his  father  and  his  father's 
house,  have  troubled  Israel  for  fifty  years  ?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  your  Excellency,  nor  at  what  service  you  point, 
which  I  can  honestly  render,"  replied  Everard.  '*  That  which  is  dishonest 
I  should  be  loth  that  you  proposed." 

'*  Then  this  at  least  might  suit  your  honesty,  or  scrupulous  humour,  call 
it  which  thon  wilt,"  said  Cromwell.  '*  Thou  knowest,  surely,  all  the  passages 
about  Jezebers  palace  down  yonder?  —  Let  me  know  how  they  may  be 
guarded  against  the  escape  of  any  from  within." 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  aid  you  in  this  matter,"  said  Everard ;  **  I  know  not 
all  the  entrances  and  posterns  about  AVoodstock,  and  if  I  did,  I  am  not  free 
in  conscience  to  communicate  with  you  on  this  occasion." 

"  We  shall  do  without  you,  sir,"  replied  Cromwell,  haughtily ;  "  and  if 
aught  is  found  which  may  criminate  you,  remember  you  have  lost  right  to 
my  nrotection." 

"  I  shall  be  sorry,"  said  Everard,  "  to  have  lost  your  friendship.  General ; 
but  I  trost  my  quality  as  an  Englishman  may  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  protection  m)m  any  man.  I  know  no  law  which  obliges  me  to  be  spy  or 
informer,  even  if  I  were  in  the  way  of  having  opportunity  to  do  service  in 
either  honourable  capacity." 

"  WeU,  sir,"  said  Cromwell,  "  for  all  your  privileges  and  G[ualities,  I  will 
make  bold  to  take  you  down  to  the  Lodge  at  Woodstock  to-nigbt,  to  enquire 
into  affairs  in  which  the  StAte  is  concerned.  —  Come  hither,  Pearson."  lie 
took  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  containing  a  rough  sketch  or  ground-plan  of 
Woodstock  Lodge,  with  the  avenues  leading  to  it.  —  "  Look  here,"  he  said, 
'*  we  mast  move  in  two  bodies  on  foot,  and  with  all  possible  silence  —  thou 
must  inarch  to  the  rear  of  the  old  house  of  iniquity  with  twenty  file  of  men, 
and  dispose  them  around  it  the  wisest  thou  canst.  Take  the  reverend  man 
there  along  with  you.  lie  must  be  secured  at  any  rate,  and  may  serve  as  a 
guide.  I  myself  will  occupy  the  front  of  the  Lodge,  and  thus  having  stopt 
all  the  earths,  thou  wilt  come  to  me  for  farther  orders — silence  and  dispatch 
is  alL — But  for  the  dog  Tomkins,  who  broke  appointment  with  me,  he  had 
need  render  a  good  excuse,  or  woe  to  his  fathers  son !  —  Reverend  sir,  be 
nleased  to  accompany  that  officer. — Colonel  Everard,  you  are  to  follow  me ; 
but  first  giye  your  sword  to  Captain  Pearson,  and  consider  yourself  as  under 
arrest." 

Everard  gaye  his  sword  to  Pearson  without  any  comment,  and  with  the 
most  anxious  presage  of  evil  followed  the  Republican  General,  in  obedience 
to  commands  which  it  would  have  been  useless  to  dispute. 

Vol.  X,— 17  w2 
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Cjjaphr  till  €jrittii-/irit. 

**WerB  1117  aoD  Winiain.here  but  now. 
He  wadna  fail  the  pledfre." 
Wil  that  m  at  the  door  there  ran 
A  rhastly-lookinK  pare— 
**  I  saw  them,  master,  O I  I  aaw. 
Beneath  the  thomie  brae, 
or  black-niail'd  warriora  many  a  rank ; 
'Revenge!'  he  cried,  'and  Bae.**— 

UXXKY  MACUHSI. 

The  little  party  at  tbe  Lodsc  were  assembled  at  sapper,  at  the  early  honr 
of  eight  o'clock.  Sir  Henry  Lee,  neglecting  the  fooa  that  was  placed  oa 
the  table,  stood  by  a  lamp  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  read  a  letter  with 
mournful  attention. 

**  Does  my  son  write  to  you  more  particularly  than  to  me,  Doctor  Roche- 
cliffe  ?"  said  the  knight.  "  He  only  says  here,  that  lie  will  return  probably 
this  night ;  and  that  Master  Kerncguy  must  be  ready  to  set  off  with  him 
instantly.  AVhat  can  this  haste  mean  ?  Have  you  heiurd  of  any  new  search 
after  our  suffering  party  ?  I  wish  they  would  permit  me  to  enjoy  my  son's 
oompany  in  quiet  but  for  a  day." 

"  The  quiot  which  depends  on  the  wicked  ceasing  from  troabling,"  said 
Dr.  Rochecliffe,  *'  is  connected,  not  by  days  and  hours,  but  by  minutes. 
Their  glut  of  blood  at  Worcester  had  satiated  them  for  a  moment^  but  their 
appetite,  I  fancy,  has  revived." 

"  You  have  newa,  then,  to  that  purpose  ?"  said  Sir  Henry. 

"Your  son,"  replied  the  Doctor,  **  wrote  to  me  by  the  same  messenger: 
he  seldom  fails  to  do  so,  being  aware  of  what  importance  it  is  that  I  should 
know  every  thing  that  passes.  Means  of  escape  are  provided  on  the  coast, 
and  Master  Kerneguy  must  be  ready  to  start  with  your  son  the  instant  ha 
appears." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  knight ;  "  for  forty  years  I  have  dwelt  in  this 
house,  man  and  boy,  and  the  point  only  was  how  to  make  the  day  pass  over 
our  heads ;  for  if  I  did  not  scheme  out  some  hunting  match  or  hawking,  or 
the  like,  I  might  have  sat  here  on  my  arm-chair,  as  undisturbed  as  a  sleep- 
ing dormouse,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other;  and  now  I  am  more 
like  a  hare  on  her  form,  that  dare  not  sleep  unless  with  her  eyes  open,  and 
scuds  off  when  the  wind  rustles  among  the  fern." 

'*  It  is  strange,"  said  Alice,  lookino'  at  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  "  that  the  round- 
head steward  has  told  you  nothing  of  this.  He  is  usually  communicative 
enough  of  the  motions  of  his  party ;  and  I  saw  you  close  together  this 
mornmg." 

"I  must  be  closer  with  him  this  evening,"  said  the  Doctor  gloomily; 
"  but  he  will  not  blab." 

*'  I  wish  you  may  not  trust  him  too  much,"  said  Alice  in  reply.  —  '*  To 
me,  that  man's  face,  with  all  its  shrewdness,  evinces  such  a  dark  ezpression, 
that  mcthinks  I  read  treason  in  his  very  eye." 

*^  Be  assured,  that  matter  is  looked  to,"  answered  the  Doctor,  in  the  same 
ominous  tone  as  before.  No  one  replied,  and  there  was  a  chilling  and 
anxious  feeling  of  apprehension  which  seemed  to  sink  down  on  the  oom- 
pany at  once,  like  those  sensations  which  make  such  constitutions  as  are 
particularly  subject  to  the  electrical  influence,  conscious  of  an  approaching 
thunder-storm. 

The  disguised  Monarch,  apprised  that  day  to  be  prepared  on  short  notiee 
to  quit  hia  temporary  asvlum,  feVlVi\s  O'wn  share  of  the  gloom  which  inTolved 
the  little  society,    fiut  he  was  tbe  lit^l  aV&o  \a  «\i^^  \Ni  ^"^^  ^  ^hat  neither 
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ted  his  character  nor  his  situation.     (l;il.ty  w.i';  ti:*'  I'-rilin;;:;  .li-iln.-'ti.tn 

the  former,  and  presence  of  mind,  not  deprcbbiuii  ul  s^*irit>,  wu-  r   ju.imI 

the  latter. 

*' We  make  the  hour  heavier/'  he  said,  "by  bein^  melancholy  about  it. 
iad  yoQ  not  better  join  me.  Mistress  Alioe,  in  Patrick  Carey's  jovial  fare- 
rcll?  —  Ah,  you  do  not  know  Pat  Carey — a  younger  brother  of  Lord  Falk« 
and'sr* 

"  A  brother  of  the  immortal  Lord  Falkland's,  and  write  songs !"  said  the 
Doctor. 

'*  Oh,  Doctor,  the  Muses  take  tithe  as  well  as  the  Church/'  said  Charles, 
"and  have  their  share  in  every  family  of  distinction.  You  do  not  know  the 
words.  Mistress  Alice,  but  you  can  aid  me,  notwithstanding,  in  the  burden 
at  least  — 

*Coni6,  now  that  we're  pnrtinr,  ami  tin  onn  to  ten 
If  the  towers  of  Kw«i!t  Woodatork  I  fVr  «e«i  aren. 
Let  tia  e'en  have  a  frohc  anil  dnnk  hke  lull  nipu, 
While  the  goblet  guea  luerrily  ruiuid.'"t 

The  song  arose,  but  not  with  spirit.  It  was  one  of  those  efforts  at  forced 
mirth,  by  which,  above  all  other  modes  of  expressing  it,  the  absence  of  reaT 
cheerfulness  is  most  distinctly  animated.  Cnarles  stopt  the  song,  and  up-, 
braided  the  choristers. 

'*  You  sing,  my  dear  Mistress  Alice,  as  if  you  were  chanting  one  of  the 
seven  penitential  psalms ;  and  you,  good  Doctor,  as  if  you  recited  the  fune- 
ral service." 

The  Doctor  rose  hastily  from  the  table,  and  turned  to  the  window ;  for 
the  expression  connected  singularly  with  the  task  which  he  was  that  even- 
ing to  discharge.  Charles  looked  at  him  with  some  surprise ;  for  the  peril 
m  which  he  nved,  made  him  watchful  of  the  slightest  motions  of  tuose 
around  him — then  turned  to  Sir  Henry,  and  said,  '*  My  honoured  host,  can 
you  tell  any  reason  for  this  moody  fit,  which  has  so  strangely  crept  upon  ub 
allf" 

"  Not  I,  my  dear  Louis,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  I  have  no  skill  in  these 
nice  quillets  of  philosophy.  I  could  as  soon  undertake  to  tell  you  the  reason 
why  Bevis  turns  round  tliree  times  before  he  lies  down.  I  can  only  say  for 
m;^8elf^  that  if  age  and  sorrow  and  uncertainty  be  enough  to  break  a  iovial 
spirit,  or  at  least  to  bend  it  now  and  then,  I  have  my  share  of  them  all ;  so 
toat  I,  for  one,  cannot  say  that  I  am  sad  merely  because  I  am  not  merry. 
I  have  but  too  good  cause  for  sadness.  I  would  I  saw  my  son,  were  it  but 
for  a  minute." 

Fortune  seemed  for  once  disposed^  to  gratify  the  old  man ;  for  Albert  Lee 
entered  at  that  moment.  lie  was  dressed  in  a  riding  suit,  and  appeared  to 
have  travelled  hard.  lie  cast  his  eje  hastilv  around  as  be  entered.  It 
rested  for  a  second  on  that  of  tlie  disguised  Prince,  and,  satisfied  with  the 

Sance  which  he  received  in  lieu,  he  hastened,  after  the  fashion  of  the  olden 
kj,  to  kneel  down  to  his  father,  and  request  his  blessing. 
**  It  is  thine,  my  boy,"  said  the.old  man  ;  a  tear  springing  to  his  eyes  at 
he  laid  his  hand  on  the  Ions  locks,  which  distinguished  the  young  cavalier's 
rank  and  principles,  and  which,  usually  combed  and  curled  with  some  care, 
now  hang  wild  and  dishevelled  about  his  shoulders.  Tbev  remained  an 
instant  in  this  posture,  when  the  old  man  suddenly  started  from  it,  as  if 

•  "TuQ  do  not  know  l^tnek  Carajr,"  aaya  Kinic  Charlo*  in  the  novel :  and.  what  ia  more  alnicular,  Patrick 
Carrj  baa  had  two  oditonL  earh  aiikm«wn  alike  to  the  other,  exoe[rt  hy  name  ooljr.  In  I'TI,  Mr.  John  Mnmj 
publMbad  Cmrtj'9  poama,  froai  a  fxillccUon  aaid  to  be  in  the  haoda  of  the  Kev.  Mr  Pierepmnt  Crimp.  A  verf 
pnihfcbia  rof^aeiuro  u  alaled.  that  the  author  waa  only  kn«iwu  to  pnvate  ftieDdahip.  A»  lute  aa  1SI9,  thin 
Amiior  of  Wnvfirley,  jfoorant  of  the  edit  ion  of  1771.  publnhed  a  aecoiid  qoario  from  an  elttlNirate  manuaenpC, 
tbmnh  ia  had  oplar.  apparaotly  tha  autoffraph  of  the  fintt.  0(  Carey,  tiie  aecxind  e«iilor.  like  the  ilrrt,  aoljr 
knew  Uie  naiiM;  aiid  the  apint  of  the  veraee.  He  haa  aince  been  eiiahltd  to  aarertain  that  the  piittio  oftvn- 
htt  waa  a  yoai«cr  l^wber  iif  the  calebmted  Henry  Lord  Catey.  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Nuwtierj,  aud  eaenped 
the  laacnirhM  *>i  Hurare  Walwile.  to  whoae  li»t  uf  noble  authori  he  would  have  been  an  important  addituM. 
So  cwBpletalj  baa  tha  fama  of  the  anmt  Lord  Falkland  edipaed  that  uf  hia  bruthera,  that  thia  hrutbar  PatilolL 
haa  haoB  immrUmtkud  avea  bf  vanawocata. 

tTbeoriflaUaiNwof  r«#«r  hears  tV/ji#hfl^iBat«aduf  Woodstock,  fulbiiVK^^    TtA^MCma  «%%^ 
■f  tba  bat  I  liawatea  ^piril  of  lM»  iime. 
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ashuned  of  the  emotion  which  lie  h:i<l  <'Xpn-'s<»'<l  lipfnrp  so  ninny  wltnt.'^«o«». 
and  pMiine  the  back  of  his  hand  hastily  aon»ss  his  eyes.  Mi  Allrn  p  t  up 
and  mind  his  supper,  "since  I  dare  say  you  have  riddon  last  :in<l  in-  - ure 
you  last  baited — and  we'll  send  round  a  cup  to  his  health,  if  Doctor  iii>clio- 
oUffe  and  the  company  pleases — Joceline,  thou  knaye,  skink  about  —  thou 
look'st  as  if  thou  hadst  seen  a  ^host." 

*'  Joceline,"  said  Alice,  '*  is  sick  for  sympathy  —  one  of  the  sta^  ran  at 
Phoobe  Mayflower  to-day,  and  she  was  fain  to  haye  Joceline's  assistance  to 
driye  the  creature  off —  the  girl  has  been  in  fits  since  she  came  home." 

"  SUly  slut,"  said  the  old  knight —  **  She  a  woodman's  daughter  I  — Bat, 
Joceline,  if  the  deer  gets  dangerous,  you  must  send  a  broad  arrow  through 
him." 

"  It  will  not  need,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Joccline,  speaking  with  great  difr 
cult^  of  utterance — *'  he  is  quiet  enough  now — he  will  not  offend  in  that  sort 
again."  ^ 

"  See  it  be  so,"  replied  the  knight ;  *'  remember  Mistress  Alice  often  walks 
in  the  Chase.  And  now,  fill  round,  and  fill  too,  a  cup  to  thyself  to  over- 
red  thy  fear,  as  mad  Will  has  it.  Tush,  man,  Phoebe  will  do  well  enoueh 
—  she  only  screamed  and  ran,  that  thou  might'st  have  the  pleasure  to  help 
her.  Mind  what  thou  dost,  and  do  not  go  spilling  the  wine  after  that 
fashion.  —  Come,  hero  is  a  health  to  our  wanderer,  who  has  come  to  ui 
again." 

"  None  will  pledge  it  more  willingly  than  I,"  said  the  disguised  Prince, 
unconsciously  asHuming  an  importance  which  the  character  he  personated 
scarce  warranted ;  but  Sir  Henry,  who  had  become  fond  of  the  supposed 
page,  with  all  his  peculiarities,  imposed  only  a  moderate  rebuke  upon  his 
petulance.  "  Thou  art  a  merry,  good-humoured  youth,  Louis,"  he  said, 
**  but  it  is  a  world  to  see  how  the  forwardness  of  the  present  generation 
hath  gone  beyond  the  gravity  and  reverence  which  in  my  youth  was  so  regu- 
larly observed  towards  those  of  higher  rank  and  station  —  I  dared  no  more 
haye  given  my  own  tongue  the  reiri,  when  there  was  a  doctor  of  divinity  in 
company,  than  I  would  have  dared  to  have  spoken  in  church  in  service 
time." 

"  True,  siE("  said  Albert,  hastily  interfering ;  "  but  Master  Kemeguy  had 
the  better  right  to  speak  at  present,  that  I  have  been  absent  on  his  business 
as  well  as  my  own,  nave  seen  several  of  his  friends,  and  bring  him  import- 
ant intelligence." 

Charles  was  about  to  rise  and  beckon  Albert  aside,  naturally  impatient 
to  know  what  news  he  had  procured,  or  what  scheme  of  safe  escape  was  now 
decreed  for  him.  But  Dr.  Kochecliffe  twitched  his  cloak,  as  a  nint  to  him 
to  sit  still,  and  not  show  any  extraordinary  motive  for  anxiety,  since,  in  case 
of  a  sudden  discovery  of  his  real  quality,  the  violence  of  oir  Henry  Lee'a 
feelings  might  have  been  likel;^  to  attract  too  much  attention. 

CharlcH,  therefore,  only  replied,  as  to  the  knight's  stricture,  that  he  had  a 
particular  title  to  be  sudden  and  unceremonious  in  expressing  his  thanks  to 
Colonel  Lee — that  gratitude  was  apt  to  be  unmannerly — finalTjr,  that  he  was 
much  obliged  to  Sir  Henry  for  his  admonition ;  and  that  quit  Woodstock 
when  he  would,  '*  he  was  sure  to  leave  it  a  better  man  than  he  came  there." 

His  speech  was  of  course  ostensibly  directed  towards  the  father:  but  a 
glance  at  Alice  assured  her  that  she  had  her  full  share  in  the  compliment. 

**  I  four,"  he  concluded,  addressing  Albert^  '*  that  you  come  to  tell  us  our 
stay  here  must  be  very  short." 

"  A  few  hours  only,"  said  Albert — "just  enough  for  needful  rest  for  ow^ 
selves  and  our  horses.  I  have  procured  two  which  are  good  and  tried.  Bui 
Doctor  llochccliffe  broke  faith  with  me.  I  expected  to  bave  met  some  oiMi 
dow^n  at  Joceline's  hut,  where  I  left  the  horses ;  and  finding  no  person,  I 
waa  delayed  an  hour  in  littering  them  down  myself,  that  they  might  h% 
•^«Wr  for  to-morrow's  work — .for  we  iii\iftX>yi  ott  \>ftte»  ^vj." 
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"I — I — intended  to  haye  sent  Tomkins — but — but" hesitated  the 

Doctor,  "I" 

"  The  ronndheaded  rascal  was  drunk,  or  out  of  the  way,  I  presume/'  said 
Albert.     "  I  am  glad  of  it — you  may  easily  trust  him  too  far.'' 

"  Hitherto  he  has  been  faithful,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  and  I  scarce  think  he 
nill  fail  me  now.  But  Jocellne  will  go  down  and  ha^e  the  horses  in  readi- 
ness in  the  morning." 

Joceline's  countenance  was  usually  that  of  alacrity  itself  on  a  case  extra- 
ordinary.    Now,  however,  he  seemed  to  hesitate. 

"  You  will  so  with  me  a  little  way.  Doctor  7"  he  said,  as  he  edged  himself 
doeely  to  Rocneclifie. 

"  How  ?  puppy,  fool,  and  blockhead,"  said  the  knight,  **  wouldst  thou  ask 
Doctor  Rocheclifie  to  bear  thee  company  at  this  hour?  —  Out,  hound ! — get 
down  to  the  kennel  yonder  instantly,  or  I  will  break  the  knave's  pate  of 
thee." 

Joceline  looked  vrith  an  eye  of  agony  at  the  divine,  as  if  entreating  him 
to  interfere  in  his  behalf;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  speak,  a  most  melan- 
choly howling  arose  at  the  hall-door,  and  a  dog  was  heard  scratching  for 
admittance. 

"  What  ails  Bevis  next  ?"  said  the  old  knight.  '*  I  think  this  must  be 
All-Fools-day,  and  that  every  thing  around  me  is  going  mad  1" 

The  same  sound  startled  Albert  and  Charles  from  a  private  conference  in 
which  they  had  engaged,  and  Albert  ran  to  the  hall-door  to  examine  per- 
lonalljr  into  the  cause  of  the  noise. 

"It  is  no  alarm,"  said  the  old  knight  to  Kerneguy,  "for  in  such  cases  the 
do^8  bark  is  short,  sharp,  and  furious.  These  long  howls  are  said  to  be 
ominous.  It  was  even  so  that  Bevis's  ^andsire  bayed  the  whole  livelone 
night  on  which  my  poor  father  died.  If  it  comes  now  as  a  presage,  God 
lend  it  regard  the  old  and  useless,  not  the  young,  and  those  who  may  yet 
serve  King  and  country !" 

The  dog  had  pushed  past  Colonel  Lee,  who  stood  a  little  while  at  the  hall- 
door  to  listen  if  there  were  any  thing  stirring  without,  while  Bevis  advanced 
into  the  room  where  the  company  were  assembled,  bearing  something  in  his 
mouth,  and  exhibiting,  in  an  unusual  degree,  that  sense  of  duty  and  inte- 
rest which  a  dog  seems  to  show  when  he  thinks  he  has  the  charee  of  some- 
thing important.  He  entered  therefore,  drooping  his  long  tail,  slouching 
his  head  and  ears,  and  walking  with  the  stately  yet  melancholy  dignity  of 
a  war-horse  at  his  master's  funeral.  In  this  manner  he  paced  through  the 
room,  went  straight  up  to  Joceline,  who  had  been  regarding  him  with  asto- 
nishment, and  uttering  a  short  and  melancholy  howl,  laid  at  his  feet  the 
object  which  he  bore  m  his  mouth.  Joceline  stooped,  and  took  from  the 
floor  a  man's  glove,  of  the  fashion  worn  by  the  troopers,  having  something 
like  the  old-fashioned  eauntleted  projections  of  thick  leather  arising  from 
the  wrist,  which  go  half  way  up  to  the  elbow,  and  secure  the  arm  against  a 
cnt  with  a  sword.  But  Joceline  had  no  sooner  looked  at  what  in  itself  was 
10  common  an  object,  than  he  dropped  it  from  his  hand,  staggered  back- 
ward, uttered  a  groan,  and  nearly  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Now,  the  coward's  curse  be  upon  thee  for  an  idiot  I"  said  the  knight, 
who  had  picked  up  the  glove,  ana  was  looking  at  it — "thou  shouldst  be 
lent  back  to  school,  and  logged  till  the  craven's  blood  was  switched  out  of 
thee  —  What  dost  thou  look  at  but  a  glove,  thou  base  poltroon,  and  a  verj 
dirty  glove,  too?  Stay,  here  is  writing  — Joseph  Tomkins?  Why,  that  is 
the  roundheaded  fellow — I  wish  he  hath  not  come  to  some  mischief,  for  this 
is  not  dirt  on  the  cheveron,  but  blood.  Bevis  may  have  bit  the  fellow,  and 
Yet  the  do|;  seemed  to  love  him  well  too,  or  the  stag  may  have  hurt  him. 
Oot,  Joceline,  instantly,  and  see  where  he  is  —  wind  your  bugle." 

**I  cannot  eo,"  said  Jolifie,  "unless" — and  aeain  nQ\ook!^  t\\aqi\is^^  ^ 
Dr.  BocbecUfe,  who  mw  do  time  was  to  be  lost  m  api^Miii^  Uk!^  tvgl^^% 
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terrors,  as  his  ministry  was  most  needful  in  the  present  drcomstances.— 
"  Get  spade  and  mattock/'  he  whispered  to  him,  **  and  a  dark  lantern,  and 
mept  me  in  the  Wilderness." 

Joceline  left  the  room  ;  and  the  Doctor,  before  following  him,  had  a  few 
words  of  explanation  with  Colonel  Lee.  His  own  spirit,  far  from  being 
dismayed  on  the  occasion,  rather  rose  hieher,  like  one  whose  natural  ele- 
ment was  intrigue  and  danger.  **  Here  liath  been  wild  work,"  be  said^ 
"  since  you  parted.  Tom  kins  was  rude  to  the  wench  Phoebe — Joceline  and 
he  had  a  brawl  together,  and  Tomkins  is  lying  dead  in  the  thicket,  not  far 
from  Rosamond's  Well.  It  will  be  necessary  that  Joceline  and  I  go  directly 
to  bury  the  body ;  for  besides  that  some  one  might  stumble  upon  it,  and 
raise  an  alarm,  this  fellow  Joceline  will  never  be  fit  for  any  active  purpose 
till  it  is  under  ground.  Though  as  stout  as  a  lion,  the  under-keeper  has  his 
own  weak  side,  and  is  more  afraid  of  a  dead  body  than  a  living  one.  Whea 
do  you  propose  to  start  to-morrow  ?" 

'*  By  daybreak,  or  earlier,''  said  Colonel  Lee ;  "  but  we  will  meet  again. 
A  vessel  is  provided,  and  I  have  relays  in  more  places  than  one — we  go  off 

from  the  coast  of  Sussex ;  and  I  am  to  get  a  letter  at ,  acquainting  me 

precisely  with  the  spot." 

**  Wherefore  not  go  oflf  instantly  ?"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  The  horses  would  fail  us,"  replied  Albert ;  "  they  have  been  hard  ridden 
to^av." 

"Adieu,"  said  Rocbecliffe,  "I  must  to  my  task  —  Do  you  take  rest  and 
repose  for  yours.^  To  conceal  a  slaughtered  body,  and  convey  on  the  same 
night  a  king  from  danger  and  captivity,  are  two  feats  which  have  fallen  to 
few  folks  save  myself;  but  let  me  not,  while  putting  on  my  harness,  boast 
myself  as  if  I  were  taking  it  off  afler  a  victory."  So  saying  he  left  the 
apartment,  and,  muffling  himself  in  his  cloak,  went  out  into  what  was  called 
the  Wilderness. 

The  weather  was  a  raw  frost.  The  mists  lay  in  partial  wreaths  upon  the 
lower  grounds ;  but  the  night,  considering  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  in 
a  great  measure  hidden  by  the  haze,  was  not  extremely  dark.  Dr.  Roche- 
cliffe  could  not,  however,  distinguish  the  under-keeper  until  he  had  hemmed 
once  or  twice,  when  Joceline  answered  the  signal  by  showing  a  glimpse  of 
light  from  the  dark  lantern  which  he  carried.  Guided  by  this  intimation 
of  his  presence,  the  divine  found  him  leaning  against  a  buttress  which  had 
once  supported  a  terrace,  now  ruinous.  He  had  a  pickaxe  and  shovel,  to- 
gether with  a  deer's  hide  hanging  over  his  shoulder. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  the  hide,  Joceline,"  said  Dr.  Rocbecliffe,  "  that 
you  lumber  it  about  with  you  on  such  an  errand  ?" 

"  Why,  look  you,  Doctor,"  ho  answered,  "  it  is  as  well  to  tell  you  all  about 
it.  The  man  and  I  —  he  there — you  know  whom  I  mean — had  many  years 
since  a  quarrel  about  this  deer.  For  though  we  were  great  friends,  and 
Philip  was  sometimes  allowed  by  my  master's  permission  to  help  me  in 
mine  office,  yet  I  knew,  for  all  that,  Philip  Hazelctine  was  sometimes  a  tres- 
passer. The  deer-stealers  were  very  bold  at  that  time,  it  being  just  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  when  men  were  becoming  unsettled  —  And  so 
it  chanced,  that  one  day,  in  the  Chase,  I  found  two  fellows,  with  their  faees 
blacked  and  shirts  over  their  clothes,  carrying  as  prime  a  buck  between 
them  as  any  was  in  the  park.  I  was  upon  them  in  the  instant^— one  escaped* 
but  I  got  hold  of  the  other  fellow,  and  who  should  it  prove  to  be  but  trusty 
Phil  Uazeldine  1  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong,  but 
he  was  my  old  friend  and  pot-companion,  and  I  took  his  word  for  amend- 
ment in  future ;  and  he  helped  me  to  hang  up  the  deer  on  a  tree,  and  I 
camo  back  with  a  horse  to  carry  him  to  the  Lodge,  and  tell  the  knight  ths 
storf,  all  but  Phil's  name.  But  the  rogues  had  been  too  clever  for  me ;  for 
thejr  bad  fayed  and  dressed  tho  deer,  and  (\\i^T\ftt«^V>xsi^«sA^Anifld  hia 
o£r,  and  left  the  hide  and  horns,  m\k  a  c\i\me,  %8b3\xiv 
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*TIm  hannch  to  thM, 
llw  bfcaal  to  me, 
Tba  hide  and  the  horns  for  the  keeper's  fee. 

And  this  I  knew  for  one  of  Phirs  mad  pranks,  that  he  would  play  in  those 
days  with  any  Ud  in  the  country.  But  I  was  so  nettled  that  I  made  the 
deer's  hide  be  curried  and  dressed  by  a  tanner,  and  swore  that  it  should 
be  his  winding-sheet  or  mine ;  and  though  I  had  long  repented  my  rash 
oath,  yet  now,  Doctor,  you  see  what  it  is  come  to — though  I  forgot  it,  the 
dsTil  did  not" 

"  It  was  a  very  wrong  thing  to  make  a  tow  so  sinful,''  said  Rocheclifie ; 
"but  it  would  have  b^n  greatly  worse  had  you  endeavoured  to  keep  it. 
Therefore,  I  bid  you  cheer  up,"  said  the  good  divine ;  "  for  in  this  unhappy 
ease,  I  could  not  have  wished,  after  what  I  have  heard  from  Phoebe  and 
yourself,  that  you  should  have  kept  your  hand  still,  though  I  may  regret 
that  the  blow  has  proved  fatal.  Nevertheless,  thou  hast  done  even  that 
which  was  done  by  the  great  and  inspired  legislator,  when  he  beheld  an 
Egyptian  tyrannizmg  over  a  Hebrew,  saving  that,  in  the  case  present,  it 
was  a  female,  when,  says  the  Septuagint,  Percussum  Egyptium  abscondit 
iaJtmlo;  the  meaning  whereof  I  will  explain  to  you  another  time.  Where- 
fore, I  exhort  you  not  to  grieve  beyond  measure ;  for  although  this  circum- 
stance  is  unhappy  in  time  and  place,  yet,  from  what  Phoebe  hath  informed 
me  of  yonder  wretch's  opinions,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  brains 
had  not  been  beaten  out  m  his  cradle,  rather  than  that  he  had  grown  up  to 
be  one  of  those  Grind lestonians,  or  Muggletonians,  in  whom  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  every  foul  and  blasphemous  heresy,  united  with  such  an  universal 
practice  of  hypocritical  assentation  as  would  deceive  their  master,  even 
Satan  himself.'^ 

'*  Nevertheless,  sir,"  said  the  forester,  '*  I  hope  you  will  bestow  some  of 
the  service  of  the  Church  on  this  poor  man,  as  it  was  his  last  wish,  naming 
you,  sir,  at  the  same  time ;  and  unless  this  were  done,  I  should  scarce  dare 
to  walk  out  in  the  dark  again  for  mv  whole  life." 

'*  Thou  art  a  silly  fellow ;  but  if,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "  he  named  me 
as  he  departed,  and  desired  the  last  rites  of  the  Church,  there  was,  it  may 
be,  a  turning  from  evil  and  a  seeking  to  good  even  in  his  last  moments ;  and  if 
Heaven  granted  him  grace  to  form  a  prayer  so  fitting,  wherefore  should  man 
refuse  it  7    All  I  fear  is  the  briefness  of  time." 

**  Nay,  your  reverence  may  cut  the  service  somewhat  short,"  said  Joce- 
line;  '* assuredly  he  does  not  deserve  the  whole  of  it;  only  if  something 
were  not  to  be  done,  I  believe  I  should  flee  the  country.  They  were  his 
last  words;  and  methinks  he  sent  Bevb  with  his 'glove  to  put  me  in  mind 
of  them." 

"  Out,  fool  I  Do  you  think,"  ,said  the  Doctor,  "  dead  men  send  gauntlets 
to  the  living,  like  knights  in  a  romance ;  or,  if  so,  would  they  choose  does 
to  carry  their  challenges  ?  I  tell  thee,  fool,  the  cause  was  natural  enough. 
Bevia,  questing  abouC  found  the  body,  and  brought  the  glove  to  you  to  in- 
timate where  it  was  lying,  and  to  require  assistance ;  for  such  is  the  high 
instinct  of  these  animals  towards  one  in  peril." 

"  Nay,  if  you  think  so.  Doctor,"  said  Joceline  —  "  and,  doubtless,  I  must 
say,  Bevis  took  an  interest  in  the  man  —  if  indeed  it  was  not  something 
worse  in  the  shape  of  Bevis,  for  methought  his  eyes  looked  wild  and  fiery, 
as  if  he  would  have  spoken." 

As  he  talked  thus,  Joceline  rather  hung  back,  and,  in  doing  so,  displeased 
the  Doctor,  who  exclaimed,  *'  Come  along,  thou  lazy  laggard  I  Art  thou  a 
soldier,  and  a  brave  one,  and  so  much  afraid  of  a  dead  man?  Thou  hast 
killed  men  in  battle  and  in  chase,  I  warrant  thee." 

"  Ay,  but  their  backs  were  to  me,"  said  Joceline.     '*  I  never  saw  one  of 
them  cast  back  his  head,  and  ^lare  at  me  as  yonder  fellow  dvd«  Vi\%  ^^^  t^ 
taining  a  glance  of  hatred,  mixed  with  terror  and  repToacVi,  ^\  \\»\y^«t2mi% 
ftied  IM  M  JeUj,    And  were  jou  not  with  me,  and  103  m^W^  «(ffi»«c:^D%« 
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and  something  else,  very  deeply  at  stake,  I  promise  joa  I  woold  not  again 
look  at  him  for  all  Woodstock," 

'*  You  must,  though/'  said  the  Doctor,  suddenly  pausing,  "  for  here  is  the 
place  where  he  lies.  Come  hither  deep  into  the  copse ;  take  care  of  stom- 
bling  —  Here  is  a  place  just  fitting,  and  we  will  draw  the  briars  over  the 
grave  afterwards." 

As  the  Doctor  thus  issued  his  directions,  he  assisted  also  in  the  execation 
of  them ;  and  while  his  attendant  laboured  to  dig  a  shallow  and  mishapen 
sraTe,  a  task  which  the  state  of  the  soil,  perplexed  with  roots,  and  hardened 
by  the  influence  of  the  frost,  rendered  very  difficult,  the  divine  read  a  few 
passages  out  of  the  funeral  service,  partly  in  order  to  appease  the  supersti- 
tioas  terrors  of  Joceline,  and  partly  because  he  held  it  matter  of  conscienoe 
not  to  deny  the  Church's  ntes  to  one  who  had  requested  their  aid  in 
extremity. 


C|ia]ttti  ttit  €Yix\vi'&nu]i. 

CiM  y«,  case  ye,— on  with  joar  mardc 

HnniT  IV. 

Thb  company  whom  we  had  left  in  Victor  Lee's  parlour  were  about  to 
separate  for  the  night,  and  had  risen  to  take  a  formal  leave  of  each  other, 
when  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  hall-door.  Albert,  the  vidette  of  the  party, 
hastened  to  open  it,  enjoining,  as  he  left  the  room,  the  rest  to  remain  quiet, 
until  he  had  ascertained  the  cause  of  the  knocking.  When  he  gainea  the 
portal,  he  called  to  know  who  was  there,  and  what  they  wanted  at  bo  late 
an  hour. 

"  It  is  only  me,"  answered  a  treble  voice. 

"  And  what  is  your  name,  my  little  fellow  ?"  said  Albert. 

"  Spitfire,  sir,"  replied  the  voice  without 

"  Spitfire  ?"  said  Albert. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  voice ;  **  all  the  world  calls  me  so,  and  Colonel 
Everard  himself.     But  my  name  is  Spittal  for  all  that" 

"  Colonel  Everard?  arrive  you  from  him?"  demanded  young  Lee. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  come,  sir,  from  Roger  Wildrake,  esquire,  of  Squattlesea-mere, 
if  it  like  you,"  said  the  boy ;  '*  and  I  have  brought  a  token  to  Mistress  Lee^ 
which  I  am  to  give  into  her  own  hands,  if  you  would  but  open  the  door, 
sir,  and  let  me  in  —  but  I  can  do  nothing  with  a  three-inch  board  be* 
tween  us." 

"  It  is  some  freak  of  that  drunken  rakehell,"  said  Albert,  in  a  low  Toioe^ 
to  his  sister,  who  had  crept  out  after  him  on  tiptoe. 

"  Yet,  let  us  not  be  hasty  in  concluding  so,"  said  the  young  lady ;  "  at  thb 
moment  the  least  trifle  may  be  of  consequence. — What  tokens  hat  Matter 
Wildrake  sent  me,  my  little  boy  ?" 

"  Nay,  nothing  very  valuable  neither,"  replied  the  boy ;  "  but  he  wat  to 
anxious  you  should  get  it,  that  he  put  me  out  of  window  as  one  would  chuck 
out  a  kitten,  that  I  might  not  be  stopped  by  the  soldiers." 

**  Hear  you  ?"  said  Alice  to  her  brother;  "  undo  the  gate,  for  God's  sake." 

Ilcr  brother,  to  whom  her  feelings  of  suspicion  were  now  sufficiently  eom- 

municated,  opened  the  gate  in  haste,  and  admitted  the  hoY,  whoae  appear 

ance,  not  much  dissimilar  to  that  of  a  skinned  rabbit  in  a  livery,  or  a  mon- 

kejr  at  a  fair,  would  at  another  time  ba^e  ivxtivY&Vi^X&i^m  with  amutement 

The  urcbia  mettenger  enidTed  th^  \i«\\,  m^Vkxi^  ift^mi  tA^  Viva  «hI 
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con,!;^s.  and  delivcrfJ  the  woc»(]o(H'k's  iVatlicr'*^  with  much  oorpmony  to  the 
youn^  \a.djf  assuring  her  it  was  the  prize  she  hod  won  upon  a  wager  about 
iiawkine. 

"I  priihee,  my  little  man/'  said  Albert,  "  was  yoar  master  drunk  or  sober, 
when  oe  sonfe  thee  all  this  way  with  a  feather  at  this  time  of  night?" 

"  With  reverence,  sir/'  said  the  boy,  "  he  was  what  he  calls  sober,  and 
what  I  would  Gall  concerned  in  liquor  for  any  other  person." 

"  Curse  on  the  drunken  coxcomb !"  said  Albert,  —  "  There  is  a  tester  fyr 
thee,  boy,  and  tell  thy  master  to  break  his  jests  on  suitable  persons,  and  at 
fitting  times." 

*'  Stay  yet  a  minute,"  exclaimed  Alice ;  "  we  must  not  go  too  fast — this 
craves  wary  walking." 

"  A  feather,"  said  Albert ;  "  all  this  work  about  a  feather !  Whjr,  Doctor 
Rochecliffe,  who  can  suck  intelligence  out  of  every  trifle  as  a  magpie  would 
iuck  an  egg,  could  make  nothing  of  this." 

*'  Let  us  try  what  we  can  do  without  him  then,"  said  Alice.  Then  address- 
ing herself  to  the  boy, — "  So  there  are  strangers  at  your  master's  ?" 

"  At  Colonel  Everard's,  madam,  which  is  Uie  same  thing,"  said  Spitfire. 

•**  And  what  manner  of  strangers,"  said  Alice ;  "  guests,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Ay,  mistress,"  said  the  boy,  **  a  sort  of  guests  that  make  themselves 
welcome  wherever  they  come,  if  they  meet  not  a  welcome  from  their  land- 
lord—  soldiers,  madam." 

**  The  men  that  have  long  been  lying  at  Woodstock,"  said  Albert 

*'  No,  sir/'  said  Spitfire,  "  new  comers,  with  gallant  bufif-coats  and  steel 
breastplates ;  and  their  commander— your  honour  and  your  ladyship  never 
saw  such  a  man  —  at  least  I  am  sure  Bill  Spitfire  never  did." 

"  Was  he  tall  or  short  ?"  said  Albert,  now  much  alarmed. 

"Neither  one  nor  other,"  said  the  boy;  *' stout  made,  with  slouching 
shoulders ;  a  nose  large,  and  a  face  one  would  not  like  to  say  No  to.  He 
had  several  officers  with  him,  I  saw  him  but  for  a  moment,  but  I  shall  never 
forget  him  while  I  live." 

"  Yoa  are  right,"  said  Albert  Lee  to  his  sister,  pulling  her  to  one  side, 
"quite  right  —  the  Archfiend  himself  is  upon  usl" 

'*  And  we  feather,"  said  Alice,  whom  fear  had  rendered  apprehensive  of 
slight  tokens,  "means  flight  —  and  a  woodcock  is  a  bird  of  passage." 

"  Yoo  have  hit  it,"  said  her  brother ;  "  but  the  time  has  taken  us  cruelly 
short.  Give  the  boy  a  trifle  more  —  nothing  that  can  excite  suspicion,  and 
dismiss  him.    I  must  summon  Rochecliffe  and  Joceline." 

He  went  accordingly,  but,  unable  to  find  those  he  sought,  he  returned 
with  hasty  6te{)s  to  the  parlour,  where,  in  his  character  of  Louis,  the  page 
was  exerting  himself  to  detain  the  old  knight,  who,  while  laughing  at  £e 
tales  he  told  him,  was  anxious  to  go  to  see  what  was  passing  in  the  hall. 

'*  What  is  the  matter,  Albert  7"  said  the  old  man ;  "  who  calls  at  the 
Lodge  at  so  undue  an  hour,  and  wherefore  is  the  hall-door  opened  to  them  ? 
I  wiU  not  have  my  rules,  and  the  regulations  laid  down  for  keeping  this 
house,  broken  through,  because  I  am  old  and  poor.  Why  answer  you  not  ? 
why  keep  a  chattering  with  Louis  Kerneeuy,  and  neither  of  you  all  the 
while  minding  what  I  say?  —  Daughter  Alice,  have  you  sense  and  civility 
enough  to  teU  me,  what  or  who  it  is  that  is  admitted  here  contrary  to  my 
general  orders  ?" 

"  No  one,  sir/'  replied  Alice ;  "  a  boy  brought  a  message,  which  I  fear  ia 
an  alarming  one." 

*  On  a  iMrticolar  oorMion.  •  ladr.  •otpectiiur.  bf  th«  puMige  of  a  body  of  guardi  through  her  acute,  ttmt 
the  aiTMt  of  her  nakrhboor.  Paiiidi  Home  of  Pnlwoith.  afterwan]*  flrit  Earl  of  Marelimoant,  was  drtdcned, 
•cat  luw  a  feather  bf  a  ahephenl  boy.  whom  abe  dared  not  tnint  with  a  more  explicit  meeaaae.  Danjcer 
rfiarpemiUie  iniellert,  and  thit  hint  wnt  the  Cfimmencement  of  thne«  mmantin  ailventarei  which  aave  Qrisel 
Ladjr  Marrajr  the  maranala  from  whicb  aha  ounpUed  her  acrount  of  her  Kraml(«iheT'H«H«va^^{iQ^\viifeM\\x) 
Mr  TlMMiae  1  Wipaon.  Uapnir  Aefruter  o/Nvtiaml  The  anecdote  of  the  U\\\mt  tinea  iwA  *Krw  \Yv«x«^\n\ 
flk»  aothfir  hM  of  ea  hffanl  h  Avm  the  latm  Lady  DimoM  Swilt,  the  lineal  dttcendaul  ixv^  T«vt«»wCUAX\^«  vd 
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"  There  is  only  fear,  sir,"  said  Albert,  stepping  forward,  "  that  whereas 
\ro  thought  to  have  stayed  with  you  till  to-morrow,  we  mast  now  take  fare- 
well of  you  to-nij];ht." 

"  Notso,  brother,"  said  Alice,  "you  must  stay  and  aid  the  defence  here — 
if  you  and  Master  Kerncguy  are  both  missed,  the  pursuit  will  be  instant, 
and  probably  successful ;  but  if  you  stay,  the  hiding-places  about  this  house 
will  take  some  time  to  search,     i  ou  can  change  coats  with  Kerneguy  too." 

"Right,  noble  wench,"  said  Albert;  "most  excellent — yes  —  Louis,  I 
remain  as  Kerneguy,  you  fly  as  young  Master  Lee." 

"I  cannot  see  the  justice  of  that,"  said  Charles. 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  said  the  knight,  interfering.  "  Men  come  and  go,  lay 
schemes,  and  alter  them,  in  my  house,  without  deigning  to  consult  me! 
And  who  is  Master  Keme^y,  or  what  is  he  to  me,  tnat  my  son  must  stay 
and  take  the  chance  of  mischief,  and  this  your  Scotch  page  is  to  escape  in 
his  dress  ?  I  will  have  no  such  contrivance  carried  into  eflTect,  though  it 
were  the  finest  cobweb  that  was  ever  woven  in  Doctor  Rochecliffe's  brains. 
—  I  wish  you  no  ill,  Louis ;  thou  art  a  lively  boy ;  but  I  have  been  some- 
what too  lightly  treated  in  this,  man." 

"  I  am  fully  of  your  opinion.  Sir  Henry,"  replied  the  person  whom  fie 
addressed.  "  You  have  been,  indeed,  repaid  for  your  hospitality  by  want 
of  that  confidence,  which  could  never  have  been  so  justly  repo6e<L  But 
the  moment  is  come,  when  I  must  say,  in  a  word,  I  am  that  unfortunate 
Ciiarles  Stewart,  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  become  the  cause  of  rain  to  his 
best  friends,  and  whose  present  residence  in  your  family  threatens  to  bring 
destruction  to  you,  and  all  around  you." 

"  Master  Louis  Kerneguy,"  said  the  knight  very  angrily,  "  I  will  teach 
you  to  choose  the  subjects  of  your  mirth  l:^tter  when  you  address  them  to 
me;  and,  moreover,  very  little  provocation  would  make  me  desire  to  have 
an  ounce  or  two  of  that  malapert  blood  from  you." 

"  Be  still,  sir,  for  God's  sake  I"  said  Albert  to  his  father.  "  This  is  indeed 
THE  King  ;  and  such  is  the  danger  of  his  person,  that  every  moment  we 
waste  may  bring  round  a  fatal  catastrophe." 

"  Good  God  1"  said  the  father,  dasping  his  hands  together,  and  about  to 
drop  on  his  knees,  "  has  my  earnest  wish  been  accomplished !  and  is  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  me  pray  it  had  never  taken  place  I" 

He  then  attemnted  to  bend  his  knee  to  the  King — kissed  his  hand,  while 
large  tears  trickled  from  his  eyes — then  said,  "Pardon,  my  Lord  —  your 
Majesty,  I  mean — permit  me  to  sit  in  your  presence  but  one  instant  till  my 
blood  beats  more  freely,  and  then" 

Cjiarles  raised  his  ancient  and  faithful  subject  from  the  ground ;  and  even 
in  that  moment  of  fear,  and  anxiety,  and  danger,  insisted  on  leading  him 
to  his  seat,  upon  which  he  sunk  in  apparent  exhaustion,  his  head  drooping 
upon  his  long  white  beard,  and  bi^  unconscious  tears  mingling  with  its 
silver  hairs.  Alice  and  Albert  remained  with  the  King,  arguing  and  urging 
his  instant  departure. 

"  The  horses  are  at  the  under-keeper's  hut,"  said  Albert,  "  and  the  relayt 
only  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  ofi".  If  the  horses  can  but  carry  you  to 
far" 

"  Will  you  not  rather,"  interrupted  Alice,  "  trust  to  the  concealments  of 
this  place,  so  numerous  and  so  well  tried — Ilocheclifie's  apartments,  and  the 
yet  farther  places  of  secrecy  ?" 

"  Alas !"  said  Albert,  "  I  know  them  only  by  name.  My  father  WM 
sworn  to  confide  them  to  but  one  man,  and  he  had  chosen  Rochecliffe." 

"  I  prefer  talking  the  field  to  any  hiding-hole  in  England,"  said  the  King. 

"  Could  1  but  find  my  way  to  this  hut  where  the  horses  are,  I  would  try  what 

argumenta  whip  and  spur  could  use  to  get  them  to  the  rendetvouii,  where  I 

nm  to  meet  Sir  Thomas  Ac\and  atvd  ^tcs^Yi  ^itsAXX^*    Clowv^  with  me.  Colonel 

Lee,  and  let  ua  run  for  it.    The  toMudVifta.^Vv*^'^^^»^^'>s3^\s»^J^^\>B»x^ 
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.  eome  to  a  walk  or  a  race,  I  think  I  can  show  which  has  the  best 
mettle." 

"  But  then,"  said  Albert,  "  we  lose  all  the  time  which  may  otherwise  be 
eained  by  the  defence  of  this  house — leaving  none  here  but  my  poor  father, 
ucapablo  from  his  state  of  doing  any  thing;  and  you  will  be  instantl;^  pur- 
ioed  by  fresh  horses,  while  ours  are  unfit  for  the  road.  Oh,  where  is  the 
Tillain  Joceline  I'' 

"  What  can  have  become  of  Doctor  Rochecliffe  ?"  said  Alice ;  "  he  that  is 
■0  ready  with  advice ;  —  where  can  they  be  gone  ?  Oh,  if  my  father  could 
hot  rouse  himself  1"  ^ 

"  Your  father  iff  roused,"  said  Sir  Henry,  rising  and  stepping'up  to  them 
with  all  the  energy  of  full  manhood  in  his  countenance  and  motions  —  "I 
did  but  gather  my  thoughts  —  for  when  did  they  fail  a  Lee  when  his  King 
needed  counsel  or  aid  ?''  He  then  began  to  speak,  with  the  ready  and  dis* 
tinct  utterance  of  a  general  at  the  head  of  an  army,  ordering  every  motion 
for  attack  and  defence  —  unmoved  himself,  and  his  own  energy  compelling 
obedience,  and  that  cheerful  obedience,  from  all  who  heard  hW.  '*  Daugh- 
ter," he  said,  "  beat  up  dame  Jellicot  —  Let  Phoebe  rise  if  she  were  dying, 
and  secure  doors  and  windows." 

"  That  hath  been  done  regularly  since — we  have  been  thus  far  honoured," 
said  his  daughter,  looking  at  the  King  —  "yet,  let  them  go  through  the 
ehambers  once  more."  And  Alice  retired  'to  give  the  orders,  and  presently 
returned. 

The  old  knight  proceeded,  in  the  same  decided  tone  of  promptitude  and 
dispatch  —  "  Which  is  your  first  sta^  ?" 

**  Gray's  —  Rothebury,  by  Henley,  where  Sir  Thomas  Acland  and  young 
Knolles  are  to  have  horses  in  readiness,"  said  Albert ;  *'  but  how  to  get 
there  with  our  weary  cattle  ?" 

•*  Trust  me  for  that,"  said  the  knight ;  and  proceeding  with  the  same  tone 
of  authority  —  "Your  Majesty  must  instantly  to  Joceline's  lodge,"  he  said, 
"  there  are  your  horses  and  your  means  of  flight.  The  secret  places  of  tliis 
house,  well  managed,  will  keep  the  rebel  dogs  in  play  two  or  three  hours 
good — Rochecliffe  is,  I  fear,  kidnapped,  and  his  Independent  hath  betrayed 
him — Would  I  had  judged  the  villain  better  1  I  would  have  struck  him 
through  at  one  of  our  trials  offence,  with  an  unbated  weapon,  as  Will  says, 
•—  But  for  your  guide  when  on  horseback,  half  a  bowshot  from  Jocoline's 
hut  is  that  of  old  Martin  the  veVdurer ;  he  is  a  score  of  years  older  than  I, 
bat  as  fresh  as  an  old  oak — beat  up  his  quarters,  and  let  him  ride  with  you 
for  death  and  life.  Ue  will  guide  you  to  your  relay,  for  no  fox  that  ever 
earthed  in  the  Chase  knows  the  country  so  well  for  seven  leagues  around." 

'* Excellent,  my  dearest  father,  excellent,"  said  Albert;  "I  had  forgot 
Martin  the  verdurer." 

"Young  men  forget  all,"  answered  the  knight  —  "Alas,  that  the  limbs 
should  fail,  when  the  head  which  can  best  direct  them — is  come  perhaps  to 
its  wisest  I" 

"  But  the  tired  horses,"  said  the  King — "  could  we  not  get  fresh  cattfe  ?" 

"Impossible  at  this  time  of  night,"  answered  Sir  Henry;  "but  tired 
horses  may  do  much  with  care  and  looking  to."  He  went  hastily  to  the 
cabinet  which  stood  in  one  of  the  oriel  windows,  and  searched  for  something 
m  the  drawers,  pulling  out  one  after  another. 

"We  lose  time,  father,"  said  Albert,  afraid  that  the  intelligence  and 
energy  which  the  old  man  displayed  had  been  but  a  temporary  flash  of  the 
lamp,  which  was  about  to  relapse  into  evening  twilight. 

"Go  to,  sir  bov,"  said  his  father,  sharply;  "is  it  for  thee  to  tax  me  in 
this  presence ! — Know,  that  were  the  whole  roundheads  that  are  out  of  hell 
in  mnesent  assemblage  round  Woodstock,  I  could  send  away  th«  Ba^^^<c^^ 
of  England  by  a  waj  that  the  wiaest  of  them  could  ueNQi  i^m^ba.— ii^<(A^  nk^ 
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loTe,  ask  no  qncstions,  bat  speed  to  the  kitchen,  and  fetch  a  slice  or  two 
of  beef,  or  better  of  venison ;  cat  them  long,  and  thin,  d'ye  mark  me" 

"  This  is  n-andering  of  the  mind,"  said  Albert  apart  to  the  King.  '*  We 
do  him  wrong,  and  your  Majesty  harm,  to  listen  to  him." 

"I  think  otherwise,"  said  Alice,  "and  I  know  my  fother  better  than 
you."     So  saying,  she  lefl  the  room,  to  fulfil  her  father's  orders. 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  said  Charles — "  in  Scotland  the  Presbyterian  ministen^ 
when  thundering  in  their  pulpits  on  my  own  sins  and  those  of  my  house^ 
took  the  freedom  to  call  me  to  my  face  Jeroboam,  or  Rehoboam,  or  some 
such  name,  for  folloinidng  the  advice  of  young  counsellers — Oddsfish,  I  will 
take  that  of  the  grey  b^rd  for  once,  for  never  saw  I  more  sharpness  and 
decision  than  in  the/COuntenance  of  that  noble  old  man." 

By  this  time  Sir  Henry  had  found  what  he  was  seeking.  "  In  this  tin 
box,''  he  said,^"  are  six  balls  prepared  of  the  most  cordial  spices,  mixed 
with  medicaments  of  the  choicest  and  most  invigorating  quality.  Given 
from  hour  to  hour,  wrapt  in  a  covering  of  good  b^f  or  venison,  a  horse  of 
spirit  will  not  flag  for  five  hours,  at  the  spe^  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour ;  and, 
please  God,  the  fourth  of  the  time  places  your  Majesty  in  safety — what  re- 
mains may  be  useful  on  some  future  occasion.  Martin  knows  how  to 
administer  them ;  and  Albert's  weary  cattle  shall  be  ready,  if  walked  gently 
for  ten  minutes,  in  runnios  to  devour  the  way,  as  old  Will  says — nay,  waste 
not  time  in  speech,  your  Majesty  does  me  but  too  much  honour  in  using 
what  is  your  own. — Now,  see  if  the  coast  is  clear,  Albert,  and  let  his  Ma- 
jesty set  off  instantly — We  will  play  our  parts  but  ill,  if  anv  take  the  chase 
afler  him  for  these  two  hours  ttiat  are  between  night  and  day  —  Change 
dresses,  as  you  proposed,  in  yonder  sleeping  apartment — something  may  be 
made  of  that  too.'' 

"  But,  good  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  King,  "  your  zeal  overlooks  a  principal 
point.  I  have,  indeed,  come  from  the  undei^keeper's  hut  you  mention  to 
this  place,  but  it  was  by  daylight,  and  under  guidance  —  I  shall  never  find 
my  way  thither  in  utter  darkness,  and  without  a  guide  —  I  fear  you  must 
let  the  Colonel  go  with  me ;  and  I  entreat  and  command,  you  will  put  your- 
self to  no  trouble  or  risk  to  defend  the  house — only  make  what  aelay  yoa 
can  in  showing  its  secret  recesses." 

"Rely  on  me,  my  royal  and  liege  Sovereign,"  said  Sir  Henry;  "but  Albert 
must  remain  here,  and  Alice  shall  guide  your  Majesty  to  Joceline's  hut  in 
his  stead." 

"Alice  I"  said  Charles,  stepping  back  in  surprise — "why,  it  is  dark  night 
— and — and — and — "  He  glanced  his  eye  towards  Alice,  who  had  by  uis 
time  returned  to  the  apartment,  and  saw  doubt  and  apprehension  in  her 
look ;  an  intimation,  that  the  reserve  under  which  he  had  placed  his  dispo- 
sition for  gallantry,  since  the  morning  of  the  proposed  duel,  had  not  alto- 
gether effaced  the  recollection  of  his  previous  conduct.  He  hastened  to  put 
a  strong  negative  upon  a  proposal  which  appeared  so  much  to  embanmst 
her.  "  It  is  impossible  for  me,  indeed,  Sir  Ilenry,  to  use  Alice's  servieea 
I  must  walk  as  if  blood-hounds  were  at  my  heels." 

"Alice  shall  trip  it,"  said  the  knight,  "with  any  wench  in  Oxfordshire; 
and  what  would  your  Majesty's  best  speed  avail,  if  you  knew  not  the  way 
to  go?" 

"  Nay,  nay.  Sir  Henry,"  continued  the  King,  "the  night  is  too  dark— 
we  stay  too  long — I  will  find  it  myself." 

"  Lose  no  time  in  exchanging  your  dress  with  Albert,"  said  Sir  Henry— 
"  leave  me  to  take  care  of  the  rest." 

Charles,  still  inclined  to  expostulate,  withdrew,  however,  into  the  apart- 
ment where  young  Lee  and  he  were  to  exchange  clothes ;  while  Sir  Henry 
Mid  to  his  daughter,  "  Get  thee  a  oloak,  wench,  and  put  on  thy  thickest 
ahooB,     Thou  mighf  st  have  ndden  ?m«,  \>\xX\i«  \a  vnnfttbin^  spirited,  and 
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tl^  art  a  timid  Horsewoman,  and  ever  wert  so  — ihe  only  weakness  I  haye 
known  of  thee." 

"  But,  my  father,"  said  Alice,  fixing  her  eyes  earnestly  on  Sir  Henry's 
face,  "must  I  really  go  along  with  the  King?  might  not  Phoebe,  or  dame 
Jellicot,  go  with  us  V* 

"  No  —  no  —  no,"  answered  Sir  Henry ;  "  Phoebe,  the  silly  slut,  has,  as 
you  well  know,  been  in  fits  to-night,  and  I  take  it,  such  a  walk  as  you  must 
take  is  no  charm  for  hysterics — Dame  Jellicot  hobbles  as  slow  as  a  broken- 
winded  mare — ^besides,  her  dQafness,  were  there  occasion  to  speak  to  her  — 
No — ^no — you  shall  go  alone  and  entitle  yourself  to  have  it  written  on  your 
tomb,  '  Here  lies  she  who  saved  the  King  I'  —  And,  hark  you,  do  not  think 
of  returning  to-night,  but  stay  at  the  verdurer's  with  his  niece  —  the  Park 
and  Chase  will  shortly  be  filled  with  our  enemies,  and  whatever  chances 
here  you  will  learn  early  enough  in  the  morning." 

"And  what  is  it  I  may  then  learn?"  said  Alice — "Alas,  who  can  tell? — 
0,  dearest  father,  let  me  stay  and  share  your  fate  I  I  will  pull  o£f  the  timo- 
rous woman,  and  fight  for  the  King,  if  it  be  necessary.  —  But  —  I  cannot 
think  of  becoming  his  only  attendant  in  the  dark  night,  and  through  a  road 
so  lonely." 

"  How  1"  said  the  knight,  raising  his  voice ;  "  do  you  bring  ceremonious 
and  silly  scruples  forward,  when  the  King's  safety,  nay  his  life  is  at  stake  I 
By  this  mark  of  loyalty,"  stroking  his  grey  beard  as  he  spoke,  "  could  I 
think  thou  wert  other  than  becomes  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Lee,  I 
would '^ 

At  this  moment  the  King  and  Albert  interrupted  him  by  entering  the 
apartment,  having  exchanged  dresses,  and,  from  their  stature,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  each  other,  though  Charles  was  evidently  a  plain,  and  Lee 
t  handsome  youne  man.  Their  complexions  were  different ;  but  the  dif- 
ference could  not  be  immediately  noticed,  Albert  having  adopted  a  black 
peruque,  and  darkened  his  eyebrows. 

Albert  Lee  walked  out  to  the  front  of  the  mansion,  to  give  one  turn 
tround  the  Lodge,  in  order  to  discover  in  what  direction  any  enemies  might 
be  approaching,  that  they  might  judj^e  of  the  road  which  it  was  safest  for 
the  royal  fugitive  to  adopt.  Meanwhile  the  King,  who  was  first  in  entering 
the  apartment,  had  heard  a  part  of  the  angry  answer  which  the  old  knight 
made  to  his  daughter,  and  was  at  no  loss  to  guess  the  subject  of  his  resent- 
ment He  walked  up  to  him  with  the  dignity  vrhich  he  perfectly  knew  how 
to  assume  when  he  cnose  it. 

"  Sir  Henry,"  he  said,  "  it  is  our  pleasure,  nay  our  command,  that  you 
forbear  all  exertion  of  paternal  authority  in  this  matter.  Mistress  Alice,  I 
am  sure,  must  have  good  and  strong  reasons  for  what  she  wishes ;  and  I 
should  never  pardon  myself  were  she  placed  in  an  unpleasant  situation  on 
my  account.  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  woods  and  wildernesses  to  fear 
losing  my  way  among  my  native  oaks  of  Woodstock." 

"  Your  Majesty  shall  not  incur  the  danger,"  said  Alice,  her  temporarv 
hesitation  entirely  removed  by  the  calm,  clear,  and  candid  manner  in  which 
Charles  uttered  tnese  last  words.  "  You  shall  run  no  risk  that  I  can  pre- 
vent ;  and  the  unhappy  chances  of  the  times  in  which  I  have  lived  have 
from  experience  made  the  forest  as  well  known  to  me  by  night  as  by  day. 
So,  if  you  scorn  not  my  company,  let  us  away  instantly." 

"  If  your  company  is  given  with  good-will,  I  accept  it  with  gratitude," 
replied  the  monarch. 

"  Willingly,"  she  said,  "  most  willingly.  Let  me  be  one  of  the  first  to 
show  that  zeal  and  that  confidence,  which  I  trust  all  England  will  one  day 
emulously  display  in  behalf  of  your  Majesty." 

She  uttered  these  words  with  an  alacrity  of  spirit,  and  made  the  trifling 
ehange  of  habit  with  a  speed  and  dexterity,  which  3bowcd  that  all  her  fears 

x2 
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w«r«  gone,  and  that  her  heart  was  entirdj  in  the  misrion  m  which  hef 
father  had  dispatched  her. 

"  All  is  safe  around/'  said  Albert  Lee»  showing  himself;  "  joa  may  take 
which  passage  you  will — the  most  private  is  the  best.'' 

Charles  went  gracefully  op  to  Sir  Henry  Lee  ere  his  departure,  and  took 
him  by  the  hand. — '*I  am  too  proud  t^make  professions,''  he  said,  "which 
I  mav  be  too  poor  ever  to  realiie.  But  while  Charles  Stewart  Utos,  he  Utm 
the  obliged  and  indebted  debtor  of  Sir  Henry  Lee." 

*'  Say  not  so,  please  your  Majesty,  say  not  so,"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
struggling  with  the  hysterical  sobs  which  rose  to  his  throat.  "He  who 
might  claim  all,  cannot  become  indebted  by  accepting  some  small  part." 

**  Farewell,  good  friend,  farewell !"  said  the  King ;  "  think  of  me  as  a 
son,  a  brother  to  Albert  and  to  Alice,  who  are,  I  see,  already  impatient. 
Give  me  a  father's  blessing,  and  let  me  be  gone." 

"The  God,  through  whom  kings  reign,  bless  your  Migestr,"  Mud  & 
Henry,  kneeling  and  turning  his  reverend  face  and  clasped  hands  up  to 
Heaven — "  The  Lord  of  Hosts  bless  ^ou,  and  save  your  ^lajestT  from  your 
present  dangers,  and  bring  you  in  his  own  good  time  to  the  safe  possessioii 
of  the  crown  that  is  your  due  I" 

Charles  received  this  blessing  like  that  of  a  father,  and  Alice  and  ha  • 
departed  on  their  journey. 

As  they  left  the  apartment,  the  old  knight  let  his  hands  sink  gently  ai 
he  concluded  this  fervent  ejaculation,  his  head  sinking  at  the  same  time. 
His  son  dared  not  disturb  his  meditation,  yet  feared  the  strength  of  hb 
feelings  mieht  overcome  that  of  his  constitution,  and  that  he  might  fall  into 
a  swoon.  At  length,  he  ventured  to  approach  and  gradually  touch  him. 
The  old  knight  started  to  his  feet,  and  was  at  once  the  same  alert,  active" 
minded,  forecasting  director,  which  he  had  shown  himself  a  little  before. 

"  You  are  right,  boy,"  he  said,  "  we  must  be  up  and  doing.  They  lie,  tha 
roundbeaded  traitors,  that  call  him  dissolute  and  worthless!  He  hath  feel* 
ings  worthy  the  son  of  the  blessed  Martyr.  You  saw,  even  in  the  extremity 
of  danger,  he  would  have  perilled  his  safety  rather  than  tt^e  Alice's  guid- 
ance wnen  the  silly  wench  seemed  in  doubt  about  going.  Profligacy  ii 
intensely  selfish,  and  thinks  not  of  the  feelings  of  others.  But  hast  tnoa 
drawn  bolt  and  bar  after  them  ?  I  vow  I  scarce  saw  when  they  left  tho 
hall." 

"  I  let  them  out  at  tho  little  postern,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  and  when  I 
returned,  I  was  afraid  I  had  found  you  ill." 

"  Joy— joy,  only  poy,  Albert — I  cannot  allow  a  thought  of  doubt  to  croti 
my  breast.  God  will  not  desert  the  descendant  of  an  hundred  kings — tho 
rightful  heir  will  not  be  given  up  to  the  ruffians.  There  vras  a  tear  in  hia 
eye  as  be  took  leave  of  me  —  I  am  sure  of  it  Wouldst  not  die  for  hinip 
boy?" 

"  If  I  lay  my  life  down  for  him  to-night,"  sud  Albert,  "  I  would  only 
regret  it,  because  I  should  not  hear  of  his  escape  to-morrow." 

"Well,  let  us  to  this  gear,"  said  the  knight;  "think'st  thoa  know^il 
enough  of  his  manner,  clod  as  thou  art  in  his  dress,  to  induce  the  women 
to  believe  thee  to  be  the  page  Kemeguy  ?" 

" Umph,"  replied  Albert,  "it  is  not  easy  to  bear  out  a  personification  of 
the  King,  when  women  are  in  the  case.  But  there  is  only  a  very  little  light 
below,  and  I  can  try." 

"  Do  so  instantly,"  said  his  father ;  "  the  knaves  will  be  here  presently.*' 

Albert  accordingly  left  the  apartment,  while  the  knight  continued — "If 
the  women  be  actually  persuaaed  that  Kemeguy  be  still  here,  it  will  add 
strength  to  my  plot  —  tho  beagles  will  open  on  a  false  scent,  and  the  royal 
stag  be  safe  in  cover  ere  they  regain  the  slot  of  him.  Then  to  draw  them 
OD  from  hiding-place  to  hiding-place  1  Why,  the  east  will  be  grey  befoM 
ibej  h&ve  sought  the  half  of  Uieml — Xea^twVLl  \ilay  at  bob-^rry  with 
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tbem,  hold  tbe  bait  to  their  nose  which  they  are  never  to  gorge  upon  I  I 
will  drag  a  trail  for  tbem  which  will  take  them  some  time  to  puzzle  out.--- 
But  at  what  cost  do  I  do  this?"  continued  the  old  knight,  interrupting  his 
own  joyous  soliloquy — "  Ob,  Absalom,  Absalom,  my  son  I  my  son  ! — But 
let  him  go ;  he  can  but  die  as  bis  fathers  have  died ;  and  in  the  cause  for 
which  they  lived.  But  he  comes  —  Hush  I  —  Albert,  hast  thou  succeeded? 
bast  thou  taken  royalty  upon  thee  so  as  to  pass  current  7" 

"  I  have,  sir,"  replied  Albert ;  "  the  women  will  swear  that  Louis  Ker- 
neguy  was  in  the  house  this  very  last  minute." 

**  Right,  for  they  are  good  and  faithful  creatures,"  said  the  knight,  "  and 
wonld  swear  what  was  for  his  Majesty's  safety  at  any  rate ;  yet  they  will 
do  it  with  more  nature  and  effect,  if  they  believe  they  are  swearing  truth. 
— How  didst  thou  impress  the  deceit  upon  them  ?" 
"  By  a  trifling  adoption  of  the  royal  manner,  sir,  not  worth  mentioning/' 
"Out,  roguel"  replied  the  knight  '*!  fear  the  King's  character  will 
saffer  under  your  mummery." 

"  Umph,"  said  Albert,  muttering  what  he  dared  not  utter  aloud — "  were 
I  to  follow  the  example  close  up,  I  know  whose  character  would  be  in  the 
greatest  danger." 

**  Well,  now  we  must  adjust  the  defence  of  the  outworks,  the  signals,  to, 
betwixt  us  both,  and  the  best  way  to  baffle  the  enemy  for  tbe  longest  time 
possible."  He  then  again  had  recourse  to  tbe  secret  drawers  of  bis  cabinet, 
tod  palled  out  a  piece  of  parchment,  on  which  was  a  plan.  *'  This,"  said 
be,  '*  is  a  scheme  of  the  citadel,  as  1  call  it,  which  may  hold  out  long  enoueh 
afler  jrou  have  been  forced  to  evacuate  the  places  of  retreat  you  are  already 
acquainted  with.  The  ranger  was  always  sworn  to  keep  this  plan  secret^ 
8ave  from  one  person  only,  in  case  of  sudden  death. — Let  us  sit  down  and 
itudy  it  together." 

They  accordingly  adjusted  their  measures  in  a  manner  which  will  better 
ahow  Itself  from  what  afterwards  took  place,  than  were  we  to  state  tbe 
tmrious  schemes  which  they  proposed,  and  provisions  made  against  events 
that  did  not  arrive. 

At  length  joung  Lee,  armed  and  provided  with  some  food  and  liquor, 
took  leave  of  bis  father,  and  went  and  shut  himself  up  in  Victor  Lee's 
apartment,  from  which  was  an  opening  to  the  labyrinth  of  private  apart- 
ments, or  hiding-places,  that  had  served  the  associates  so  well  in  the  fan- 
tastic tricks  which  they  bad  played  off"  at  the  expense  of  tbe  Gommissionera 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

"  I  trust,"  said  Sir  Henry,  sitting  down  by  his  desk,  after  having  taken 
a  tender  farewell  of  bis  son,  *'tbat  Rocbecliffe  has  not  blabbed  out  tbe 
secret  of  the  plot  to  yonder  fellow  Tomkins,  who  was  not  unlikely  to  prate 
of  it  oat  of  school. — But  here  am  I  seated — perhaps  for  tbe  last  time,  with 
my  Bible  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  old  Will  on  toe  other,  prepared,  thank  God, 
to  die  as  I  have  lived. — I  marvel  they  come  not  yet,"  no  said,  after  waiting 
for  some  time — '*  I  always  thought  the  devil  had  a  smarter  spur  to  give  his 
mgenta,  when  they  were  upon  his  own  special  service." 
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Cjiapttr  tjif  ^prtij-f  jiirii. 

But  ime,  hia  face  is  Mark,  and  fall  of  blond ; 

Hia  eye-balla  farther  nut  thmn  when  he  lived, 

Stmnnff  foil  ffhaatljr,  like  a  ainmicled  man ; 

Hia  hair  uprear'd— hia  noatnla  atretch'd  with  atnicsliQ(, 

Ilia  handa  abroad  diaplaf 'd,  aa  one  who  graap'd 

And  tugg'd  fur  life,  and  was  by  atrength  aabdued. 

nucKT  VI.  PiXS  L 

Had  those  whose  unpleasant  visit  Sir  Henry  expected  come  straight  to 
the  Lodge,  instead  of  staying  for  three  hours  at  Woodstock,  they  would 
have  secured  their  prey.  But  the  Familist,  partly  to  prevent  the  King's 
escape,  partly  to  render  himself  of  more  importance  in  the  affair,  bad  re- 
presented the  party  at  the  Lodge  as  being  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  had 
therefore  inculcated  upon  Cromwell  the  necessity  of  his  remaining  quiet 
until  he  (Tomkins)  should  appear  to  give  him  notice  that  the  household 
were  retired  to  rest.  On  this  condition  he  undertook,  not  onlv  to  discover 
the  apartment  in  which  the  unfortunate  Charles  slept,  but,  if  possible,  to 
find  some  mode  of  fastening  the  door  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  render  flight 
impossible.  He  had  also  promised  to  secure  the  key  of  a  postern,  by  which 
the  soldiers  might  be  admitted  into  the  house  without  exciting  alarm.  Nay, 
the  matter  might,  by  means  of  his  local  knowledge,  be  managed,  as  he  r»> 
presented  it,  with  such  security,  that  he  would  undertake  to  place  his  Ex- 
cellency, or  whomsoever  he  might  appoint  for  the  service,  by  the  side  of 
Charles  Stewart's  bed,  ere  he  had  slept  off"  the  last  night's  claret.  Above 
all,  he  had  stated,  that,  from  the  style  of  the  old  house,  there  were  many 
passages  and  posterns  which  must  be  carefully  guarded  before  the  leasl 
alarm  was  caught  by  those  within,  otherwise  the  success  of  the  whole  en- 
terprise might  be  endangered.  He  had  therefore  besought  Cromwell  to 
wait  for  him  at  the  village,  if  he  found  him  not  there  on  nis  arrival ;  and 
assured  him  that  the  marching  and  countermarching  of  soldiers  was  at 
present  so  common,  that  even  if  any  news  were  carried  to  the  Lodge  that 
fresh  troops  had  arrived  in  the  borough,  so  ordinary  a  circumstance  would 
not  give  them  the  least  alarm.  He  recommended  that  the  soldiers  chosen 
for  this  service  should  be  such  as  could  be  depended  upon  —  no  fainters  in 
spirit — none  who  turn  back  from  Mount  Gilead  for  fear  of  the  Amalekitet, 
but  men  of  war,  accustomed  to  strike  with  the  sword,  and  to  need  no  second 
blow.  Finally,  he  represented  that  it  would  be  wisely  done  if  the  General 
should  put  Pearson,  or  any  other  officer  whom  he  could  completely  trusty 
into  the  command  of  the  detachment,  and  keep  his  own  person,  if  he  shoald 
think  it  proper  to  attend,  secret  even  from  the  soldiers," 

All  this  man's  counsels  Cromwell  had  punctually  followed.  He  had  tni> 
veiled  in  the  van  of  this  detachment  of  one  hundred  picked  soldiers,  whoa 
he  had  selected  for  the  service,  men  of  dauntless  resolution,  bred  in  a  thou- 
sand dangers,  and  who  were  steeled  against  all  feelings  of  hesitation  and 
compassion,  by  the  deep  and  gloomy  fanaticism  which  was  their  chief  prin- 
ciple of  action  —  men  to  whom,  as  their  General,  and  no  less  as  the  chief 
among  the  £lect,  the  commands  of  Oliver  were  like  a  commission  from  the 
Deitj. 

Great  and  deep  was  the  General's  mortification  at  the  unexpected  absence 
of  the  personage  on  whose  agency  he  so  confidently  reckoned,  and  many 
conjectures  he  formed  as  to  the  cause  of  such  mysterious  conduct.  Some 
times  he  thought  Tomkins  had  been  overcome  by  liquor,  a  frailty  to  which 
Cromwell  knew  him  to  be  addicted;  and  when  he  held  this  opinion  he  die- 
charged  his  wrath  in  malcdVctioua,  N^YAdi,  ot  ^  ^^Sft;t^\i\>>L^4  Ctom  the  wild 
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oaths  and  cnnes  of  the  cavaliers,  had  yet  in  them  as  mnch  blasphemy,  and 
more  determined  malevolence.  At  other  times  he  thought  some  unexpected 
alarm,  or  perhaps  some  drunken  cavalier  revel,  had  caused  the  family  of 
Woodstock  Lodge  to  make  later  hours  than  usual.  To  this  conjecture, 
which  appeared  the  most  probable  of  any,  his  mind  oflen  recurred ;  and  it 
was  the  nope  that  Tomkins  would  still  appear  at  the  rendezvous,  which  in- 
duced him  to  remain  at  the  borough,  anxious  to  receive  communication 
from  his  emissary,  and  afraid  of  endangering  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
by  any  premature  exertion  on  his  own  part. 

In  the  meantime,  Cromwell,  finding  it  no  longer  possible  to  conceal  his 
personal  presence,  disposed  of  everv  thin^  so  as  to  oe  ready  at  a  minute's 
notice.  Half  his  soldiers  he  caused  to  dismount,  and  had  the  horses  put 
bto  Quarters ;  the  other  half  were  directed  to  keep  their  horses  saddled, 
.  and  tnemselves  ready  to  nfount  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  men  were  brought 
Into  the  house  by  turns,  and  had  some  refreshment,  leaving  a  sufficient 
guard  on  the  horses,  which  was  changed  from  time  to  time. 

Thus  Cromwell  waited  with  no  little  uncertainty,  often  casting  an  anxious 
eye  upon  Cplonel  Everard,  who,  he  suspected,  could,  if  he  chose  it,  well 
supply  the  place  of  his  absent  confidant.  Everard  endured  this  calmly, 
with  unaltered  countenance,  and  brow  neither  ruffled  nor  dejected.     • 

Midnight  at  len^h  tolled,  and  it  became  necessary  to  take  some  decisive 
step.  Tomkins  might  have  been  treacherous;  or,  a  suspicion  which  ap- 
proached more  near  to  the  reality,  his  intrigue  might  have  been  discovered, 
and  he  himself  murdered  or  kidnapped  by  the  vengeful  royalists.  In  a 
word,  if  any  use  was  to  be  made  of  the  chance  which  fortune  afforded  of 
securing  the  most  formidable  claimant  of  the  supreme  power,  which  he 
already  aimed  at,  no  farther  time  was  to  be  lost.  He  at  length  gave  orders 
to  Pearson  to  get  the  men  under  arms ;  he  directed  him  concerning  the 
mode  of  forming  them,  and  that  they  should  march  with  the  utmost  possi- 
ble silence ;  or  as  it  was  given  out  in  the  orders,  *'  Even  as  Gideon  marched 
b  silence  when  he  went  down  against  the  camp  of  the  Midianites,  with 
only  Phurah  his  servant.  Perad venture,"  continued  this  strange  document, 
**  we  too  may  learn  of  what  yonder  Midianites  have  dreamed.'' 

A  single  patrol,  followed  by  a  corporal  and  five  steady,  experienced  sol- 
diers, formed  the  advanced  guard  of  the  party ;  then  allowed  the  main 
body.  A  rear-guard  of  ten  men  guarded  Everard  and  the  minister.  Crom- 
well required  the  attendance  of  the  former,  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  ex- 
amine him,  or  confront  him  with  others ;  and  he  carried  Master  Holdenough 
with  him,  because  he  might  escape  if  left  behind,  and  perhaps  raise  some 
tiMnalt  in  the  village.  The  Presbvterians,  though  they  not  only  concurred 
with,  but  led  the  way  in  the  civil  war,  were  at  its  conclusion  highly  dis* 
satisfied  with  the  ascendency  of  the  military  sectaries,  and  not  to  be  trusted 
as  cordial  agents  in  anything  where  their  interest  was  concerned.  The 
infantry  being  disposed  of  as  we  have  noticed,  marched  off  from  the  left  of 
their  line,  Cromwell  and  Pearson,  both  on  foot,  keeping  at  the  head  of  the 
centre,  or  main  body  of  the  detachment.  The^  were  all  armed  vrith  petro- 
nels,  short  guns  similar  to  the  modem  carabine,  and,  like  them,  used  by 
horsemen.  They  marched  in  the  most  profound  silence  and  with  the  utmost 
regularity,  the  whole  body  moving  like  one  man. 

About  one  hundred  yards  behind  the  rearmost  of  the  dismounted  party, 
came  the  troopers  who  remained  on  horseback ;  and  it  seemed  as  it  even 
the  irrational  animals  were  sensible  to  Cromwell's  orders,  for  the  horses  did 
not  neigh,  and  even  appeared  to  place  their  feet  on  the  earth  cautiously, 
and  with  less  noise  than  usual. 

Their  leader,  full  of  anxious  thoughts,  never  spoke,  save  to^  enforce  by 
whispers  his  caution  respecting  silence,  while  the  men,  sui^tU^d  «si^  ^^ 
lij^ted  to  find  themsehce  under  the  command  of  t\ie\i  x^iiO'^iii^Qi^xi^^it^ 
Vol.  X.— 18 
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and  destiDed,  doubtless,  for  some  secret  serrice  of  high  import,  used  the 
utmost  precaution  in  attending  to  his  reiterated  orders. 

They  marched  down  the  street  of  the  little  borough  in  the  order  we  have 
mentioned.  Few  of  the  townsmen  were  abroad ;  and  one  or  two,  who  had 
protracted  the  orgies  of  the  evening  to  that  unusual  hour,  were  too  happy 
to  escape  the  notice  of  a  strong  party  of  soldiers,  who  often  acted  in  the 
character  of  police,  to  inquire  about  their  purpose  for  being  under  arms  eo 
late,  or  the  route  which  they  were  pursuing. 

The  external  gate  of  the  Chase  had,  ever  since  the  party  had  arrived  at 
Woodstock,  been  strictly  guarded  by  three  file  of  troopers,  to  cut  off  all 
communication  between  the  Lodge  and  the  town.  Spitfire,,  Wildrake's 
emissary,  who  had  often  been  a-bird-nesting,  or  on  similar  mischievous  ex- 
cursions in  the  forest,  had  evaded  these  men's  vigilance  be  climbing  over  a 
breach,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  in  a  different  part  of  the  wall. 

Between  this  party  and  the  advanced  guard  of  Cromweirs  detachment,  a 
whispered  challenge  was  exchanged,  according  to  the  rules  of  discipline. 
The  infantry  entered  the  Park,  and  were  followed  by  the  cavalry,  who  were 
directed  to  avoid  the  hard  road,  and  ride  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  turf 
which  bordered  on  the  avenue.  Here,  too,  an  additional  precaution  was 
used,  a  file  or  two  of  foot  soldiers  being  detached  to  search  the  woods  on 
either  hand,  and  make  prisoner,  or,  in  the  event  of  resistance,  put  to  death, 
any  whom  they  might  hnd  lurking  there,  under  what  pretence  soever. 

Meanwhile,  the  weather  began  to  show  itself  as  propitious  to  Cromwell, 
as  he  had  found  most  incidents  in  the  course  of  his  successful  career.  The 
ffrey  mist,  which  had  hitherto  obscured  everything,  and  rendered  marching 
in  the  wood  embarrassing  and  difficult,  had  now  given  way  to  the  moon, 
which,  after  many  efforts,  at  length  forced  her  way  through  the  vapour,  and 
hung  her  dim  dull  cresset  in  the  heavens,  which  she  enlighteniHi,  as  the 
dying  lamp  of  an  anchorite  does  the  cell  in  which  he  reposes.  The  party 
were  in  sight  of  the  front  of  the  palace,  when  Iloldenough  whispered  to 
Everard,  as  they  walked  near  each  other  —  **  See  ye  not,  yonder  flutters  the 
mvstcrious  light  in  the  turret  of  the  incontinent  Rosamond  ?  This  night 
will  try  whether  the  devil  of  the  Sectaries  or  the  devil  of  the  Malignants 
shall  prove  the  stronger.  0,  sing  jubilee,  for  the  kingdom  of  Satan  is 
divided  against  itself  I 

Here  the  divine  was  interrupted  by  a  non-commissioned  officer,  who  came 
hastily,  yet  with  noiseless  steps,  to  say,  in  a  low  stern  whisper  —  "  Silence, 
prisoner  in  the  rear — silence  on  pain  of  death." 

A  moment  afterwards  the  whole  part^  stopped  their  march,  the  word  haU 
being  passed  from  one  to  another,  and  instantly  obeyed. 

The  cause  of  this  interruption  was  the  hasty  return  of  one  of  the  flank- 
ing party  to  the  main  body,  bringing  news  to  Cromwell  that  they  had  seen 
a  Hght  in  the  wood  at  some  distance  on  the  left. 

'•What  can  it  be  ?"  said  Cromwell,  his  low  stern  voice,  eyen  in  a  whisper, 
making  itself  distinctly  heard.     "  Does  it  move,  or  is  it  stationary  ?" 

"  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  moveth  not,"  answered  the  trooper. 

**  Strange — there  is  no  cottage  near  the  spot  where  it  is  seen." 

"  So  please  your  Excellency,  it  may  be  a  device  of  Sathan,"  said  Corporal 
Humgud^eon,  snuffing  through  his  nose ;  **  he  is  mighty  powerful  in  these 
parts  of  late." 

*•  So  please  your  idiocy,  thou  art  an  ass,"  said  Cromwell ;  but,  instantly 
recollecting  that  the  corporal  had  been  one  of  the  adjutators  or  tribunes  of 
the  common  soldiers,  and  was  therefore  to  bo  treated  with  suitable  respect, 
he  said,  '*  Nevertheless,  if  it  be  the  device  of  Satan,  please  it  the  Lord  we 
will  resist  him,  and  the  foul  slave  shall  fly  from  us.  —  Pearson,"  he  said, 
resum'iDg  his  soldierlike  brevitv,  *'  take  four  file,  and  see  what  is  yonder  — 
No  —  the  knaves  may  shrink  from  iViee.  Go  thou  straight  to  the  Lodge— 
invest  it  in  the  way  wo  agreed,  BOAUax  ^kAiu^^^i^  t^oV.  ^<(^^^xiV^<  u— 
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form  an  oatward  and  an  inward  ring  of  sentinels,  Lnt  giye  no  alarm  until  I 
eome.  Should  any  attempt  to  escape,  kill  them.'' — He  spoke  that  command 
with  terrible  emphasis.  —  ''Kill  them  on  the  spot,"* he  repeated,  '*be  they 
who  or  what  they  wiU.  Better  so  than  trouble  the  Commonwealth  with 
prisoners." 

Pearson  heard,  and  proceeded  to  obey  his  commander's  orders. 

Meanwhile,  the  future  Protector  disposed  the  small  force  which  remained 
with  him  in  such  a  manner  that  they  should  approach  from  different  points 
at  once  the  light  which  excited  his  suspicions,  and  gave  them  orders  to  creep 
u  near  to  it  as  they  could,  taking  care  not  to  lose  each  other's  support,  and 
to  be  ready  to  rush  in  at  the  same  moment,  when  he  should  give  the  sisn, 
which  was  to  be  a  loud  whistle.  Anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth  with  his 
own  eyes,  Cromwell,  who  had  by  instinct  all  the  habits  of  military  fore- 
sight^ which,  in  others,  are  the  result  of  professional  education  and  long  ex- 
perience, advanced  upon  the  object  of  his  curiosity.  He  skulked  from  tree 
to  tree  with  the  light  step  and  prowling  sagacity  of  an  Indian  bush-fighter; 
and  before  any  of  his  men  had  approached  so  near  as  to  descry  them,  he 
saw,  by  the  lantern  which  was  placed  on  the  ground,  two  men,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  dig^ng  what  seemed  to  be  an  ill-made  grave.  Near  them 
lay  extended  sometfaTng  wrapped  in  a  deer's  hide,  which  greatly  resembled 
the  dead  body  of  a  man.  They  spoke  together  in  a  low  voice,  yet  so  that 
their  dangerous  auditor  could  perlectly  overhear  what  they  said. 

**  It  is  done  at  last,"  said  one ;  '*  the  worst  and  hardest  labour  I  ever  did 
m  my  life.  I  believe  there  is  no  luck  about  me  left.  My  very  arms  feel 
as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  me ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  toil  as  hard  as  I  would, 
I  could  not  gather  warmth  in  my  limbs." 

'*I  have  warmed  mo  enough,"  said  Ilochecliffc,  breathing  short  with 
fiitigue. 

*'  Bat  the  cold  lies  at  my  heart,"  said  Joceline ;  **  I  scarce  hope  ever  to  be 
warm  again.  It  is  strange,  and  a  charm  seems  to  be  on  us.  Here  have  we 
been  nigh  two  hours  in  doing  what  Diggon  the  sexton  would  have  done  to 
better  purpose  in  half  a  one." 

"We  are  wretched  spadesmen  enough,"  answered  Dr.  Kochecliffe. 
••Every  man  to  his  tools  —  thou  to  th^  bugle-horn,  and  I  to  my  papers  in 
eipher.  —  But  do  not  be  discouraged ;  it  is  the  frost  on  the  grouna,  and  the 
number  of  roots,  which  rendered  our  task  difficult.  And  now,  all  due  rites 
done  to  this  unhappy  man,  and  having  read  over  him  the  service  of  the 
Church,  valeat  quantum^  let  us  lay  him  decently  in  this  place  of  last  repose ; 
there  will  be  small  lack  of  him  above  ground.  So  cheer  up  thy  heart,  man, 
like  a  soldier  as  thou  art ;  we  have  read  the  service  over  his  body  ;  and 
should  times  permit  it,  we  will  have  him  removed  to  consecrated  ground, 
though  he  is  all  unworthy  of  such  favour.  Here,  help  me  to  lay  him  in  the 
earth  ;  we  will  drag  briers  and  thorns  over  the  spot,  when  we  have  shovelled 
dust  upon  dust;  and  do  thou  think  of  this  cnance  more  manfully;  and 
remember,  thy  secret  is  in  thine  own  keeping." 

**  I  cannot  answer  for  that,"  said  Joceline.  "  Methinks  the  very  night 
winds  among  the  leaves  will  tell  of  what  we  have  been  doing — methinks  the 
trees  themselves  will  say,  '  there  is  a  dead  corpse  lies  among  our  roots/ 
Witnesses  are  soon  found  when  blood  hath  been  spilled." 

•*  They  are  so,  and  that  right  early,"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  starting  from 
the  thicxet,  laying  hold  on  Joceline,  and  putting  a  pistol  to  his  head.  At 
any  other  period  of  his  life,  the  forester  would,  even  against  the  odds  of 
numbers,  have  made  a  desperate  resistance ;  but  the  horror  he  had  felt  at 
the  slaughter  of  an  old  companion,  although  in  defence  of  his  own  life, 
together  with  fatigue*  and  surprise,  had  altogether  unmanned  him,  and  he 
was  seised  as  easily  an  a  sheep  is  secured  by  the  butcher.  Dr.  Roche<tl\{C^ 
offered  some  resistance,  hut  was  presently  seoured  \>^  lVi«  «c\<^\<^t^  ^\a 
pnaaod  suvand  bim. 
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"  Look,  some  of  you,"  said  Cromwell,  "  what  corpse  this  is  npon  whom 
these  lewd  sons  of  Belial  have  done  a  murder  —  Corporal  Grace-be-here 
Ilumgudgcon,  see  if  thou  knowest  the  face." 

"  I  profess  I  do,  even  as  I  should  do  mine  own  in  a  mirror,"  snuffled  the 
corporal,  after  looking  on  the  countenance  of  the  dead  man  by  the  help  of 
the  lantern.  "Of  a  verity  it  is  our  trusty  brother  in  the  faith,  Joseph 
Tomkins." 

'*  Tomkins  I"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  springing  forward  and  satisfyine 
himself  with  a  glance  at  the  features  of  the  corpse  —  '*  Tomkins  I  —  aoa 
murdered,  as  the  fracture  of  the  temple  intimates !  —  dogs  that  ye  are,  con- 
fess the  truth  — You  have  murdered  him  because  you  have  discovered  his 
treachery —  I  should  sav  his  true  spirit  towards  the  Commonwealth  of  £ng» 
land,  and  his  hatred  of  those  complete  in  which  you  would  have  engaged 
his  honest  simplicity." 

'*  Ay,"  said  Grace-be-here  Uumgudgeon,  "and  then  to  misuse  his  dead 
body  with  your  papistical  doctrines,  as  if  you  had  crammed  cold  porridee 
into  its  cold  mouth.  I  pray  thee.  General,  let  these  men's  bonds  be  made 
strong." 

"Forbear,  corporal,"  said  Cromwell;  "our  time  presses.  —  Friend,  tc 
you,  whom  I  believe  to  be  Doctor  Anthony  Rochecline  by  name  and  sur- 
name, I  have  to  give  the  choice  of  being  haneed  at  daybreak  to-morrow,  or 
making  atonement  for  the  murder  of  one  of  the  Lord's  people,  by  telling 
what  thou  knowest  of  the  secrets  which  are  in  yonder  house.'* 

"Truly,  sir,"  replied  Rochecliffe,  "you  found  me  but  in  my  duty  as  a 
clergyman,  interring  the  dead ;  and  respecting  answering  your  questions.  I 
am  aetermined  myself,  and  do  advise  my  fellow-sufferer  on  this  occft* 
flion" 

"  Remove  him,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  I  know  his  stiffneckodness  of  old, 
though  I  have  made  him  plough  in  my  furrow,  when  he  thought  he  was 
turning  up  his  own  swathe  —  Remove  him  to  the  rear,  and  bring  hither  the 
other  fellow. — Come  thou  here — this  way — closer — closer. — Corporal  Graee- 
be-here,  do  thou  keep  thy  hand  upon  the  belt  with  which  he  is  bound.  We 
must  take  care  of  our  life  fur  the  sake  of  this  distracted  country,  though* 
lack-a-day,  for  its  own  proper  worth  we  could  peril  it  for  a  pin  s  point.^ 
Now,  mark  me,  fellow,  choose  betwixt  buying  thy  life  by  a  full  confession, 
or  being  tucked  presently  up  to  one  of  these  old  oaks  —  How  likest  thoa 
that  ?" 

"Truly,  master,"  answered  the  under-koeper,  affecting  more  rusticity 
than  was  natural  to  him,  (for  his  frequent  intercourse  with  Sir  Henry  Lee 
had  partly  softened  and  polished  his  manners,)  "  I  think  the  oak  is  Lke  to 
bear  a  lusty  acorn  —  that  is  all." 

"  Dally  not  with  me,  friend,"  continued  Oliver;  " I  profess  to  thee  in  sin* 
cerity  I  am  no  trifler.  What  guests  have  you  seen  at  yonder  house  called 
the  Lodge?" 

"  Many  a  brave  guest  in  my  day,  I'se  warrant  ye,  master,"  said  Jooeline. 
"Ah,  to  see  how  the  chimneys  used  to  smoke  some  twelve  years  back  I 
Ah,  sir,  a  sniff  of  it  would  have  dined  a  poor  man." 

"  Out,  rascal  I"  said  the  General,  "  dost  thou  jeer  me  7  Tell  me  at  onet 
what  quests  have  been  of  late  in  the  Lodge  —  and  look  thee,  friend,  bo 
assured,  that  in  rendering  me  this  satisfaction,  thou  shalt  not  only  rescoi 
thy  neck  from  the  halter,  but  render  also  an  acceptable  service  to  the  States 
and  one  which  I  will  see  fittingly  rewarded.  For,  truly,  I  am  not  of  thoM 
who  would  have  the  rain  fall  only  on  the  proud  and  stately  plants,  bnl 
rather  would,  so  far  as  my  poor  wishes  and  prayers  are  concorned,  that  it 
should  also  fall  upon  the  lowly  and  humble  grass  and  corn,  that  the  heoit 
of  the  husbandman  may  be  rejoiced,  and  that  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  want 
in  itH  height,  in  its  boughs,  and  m  its  too\;&,  so  may  the  humble  and  Uiw^ 
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hjMop  that  groweth  upon  the  walls  flourish,  and^and,  traly — Understand'st 
tnoa  me,  knave  V* 

"  Not  entirely,  if  it  please  your  honour,''  said  Joceline ;  "  but  it  sounds 
ta  if  YOU  were  preaching  a  sermon,  and  has  a  marvellous  twang  of  doctrine 
withk" 

"  Then,  in  one  word — thou  knowest  there  is  one  Louis  Kemeguy,  or  Car- 
nego,  or  some  such  name,  in  hiding-  at  the  Lodge  yonder  ?" 

"  Nay,  sir,"  replied  the  under-keeper,  "  there  iiave  been  many  coming  and 
going  since  Worcester-field ;  and  how  should  I  know  who  they  are  ?  —  my 
■errioe  is  out  of  doors,  I  trow/' 

"  A  thousand  pounds,"  said  Cromwell,  "  do  I  tell  down  to  thee,  if  thou 
canst  place  that  boy  in  my  power." 

"  A  thousand  pounds  is  a  marvellous  matter,  sir,"  said  Joceline ;  "  but  I 
have  more  blood  on  my  hand  than  I  like  already.  I  know  not  how  the 
price  of  life  may  thrive — and,  'scape  or  hang,  I  have  no  mind  to  try." 

"  Away  with  him  to  the  rear,"  said  the  General ;  "  and  let  him  not  speak 
with  his  yoke-fellow  yonder — Fool  that  I  am,  to  waste  time  in  expecting  to 
get  milk  from  mules. — Move  on  towards  the  Lodge." 

They  moved  with  the  same  silence  as  formerly,  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
eolties  which  they  encountered  from  being  unacquainted  with  the  road  and 
its  various  intricacies.  At  length  they  were  challenged,  in  a  low  voice,  by 
one  of  their  own  sentinels,  two  concentric  circles  of  whom  had  been  placed 
around  the  Lodge,  so  close  to  each  other,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  an 
udividual  escaping  from  within.  The  outer  guard  was  maintained  partly 
by  horse  upon  the  roads  and  open  lawn,  and  where  the  ground  was  broken 
and  bushy,  by  infantrjr.  The  inner  circle  was  guarded  by  foot  soldiers 
only.  The  whole  were  in  the  highest  degree  alert,  expecting  some  interest- 
ing and  important  consequences  from  the  unusual  expedition  on  which  they 
were  engaged.  / 

"  Any  news,  Pearson  ?"  said  the  General  to  his  aide-de-camp,  who  came 
instantly  to  report  to  his  superior. 

He  received  for  answer,  "  None." 

Cromwell  led  his  officer  forward  just  opposite  to  the  door  of  the  Lodge, 
and  there  paused  betwixt  the  circles  of  guards,  so  that  their  conversation 
could  not  DO  overheard. 

He  then  pursued  his  enquiry,  demanding,  "Were  there  any  lights — 
any  appearances  of  stirring  —  any  attempt  at  sally  —  any  preparation  for 
defence  ?" 

"  All  as  silent  as  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death — Even  as  the  vale  of 
Jehosaphat" 

"  Pshaw  I  tell  me  not  of  Jehosaphat,  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell.  "  These 
words' are  good  for  others,  but  not  for  thee.  Speak  plainly,  and  like  a  blunt 
■oldier  as  thou  art.  Each  man  hath  his  own  mode  of  speech ;  and  bluntr 
ness,  not  sanctity,  is  thine." 

'*  Well  then,  nothing  has  been  stirring,"  said  Pearson. — "  Yet  peradven- 
tore" 

"  Peradventure  not  me,"  said  Cromwell,  "  or  thou  wilt  tempt  me  to  knock 
thy  teeth  out  I  ever  distrust  a  man  when  he  speaks  ailer  another  fashion 
from  his  own." 

"  Zounds  1  let  me  speak  to  an  end,"  answered  Pearson,  "  and  I  will  speak 
in  what  language  your  Excellency  will." 

"  Thy  sounds,  friend,"  said  Oliver,  "  showeth  little  of  grace,  but  much 
of  sincerity.  G^  to  then  —  thou  knowest  I  love  and  trust  thee.  Ilast  thou 
kept  close  watch  ?    It  behoves  us  to  know  tnat,  before  giving  the 'alarm." 

"  On  diy  soul,"  said  Pearson,  '*  I  have  watched  as  cToeelv  as  a  cat  at  a 
mouse-hole.  It  is  beyond  possibility  that  any  thing  could  K^j^q  ^\\i^<^^  q>^^ 
vigilance,  or  even  stirred  within  the  house,  without  out  \)e\i\^  ai^^T^  ^^  \\^* 

'^TiMweH'^Mid  Cromwell;  *'thy  seryioes  ahall  not  ^  foTg,o\X«ii,^««* 
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son.     Thou  canst  not  preach  and  pray,  but  thou  canst  obey  thine  orden, 
Gilbert  Pearson,  and  tliat  may  make  amends." 

'*  I  thank  your  Excellency,"  replied  Pearson  ;  "but  I  beg  leave  to  cbimt 
in  -vrith  the  humours  of  the  times.  A  poor  fellow  bath  no  right  to  hold 
himself  singular."  / 

He  paused,  expecting  Cromweirs  orders  what  next  was  to  be  done,  and, 
indeed,  not  a  little  surprised  that  the  GeneraPs  active  and  prompt  spirit 
bad  suffered  him  during  a  moment  so  critical  to  cast  away  a  thought  u^ 
a  circumstance  so  trivial  as  his  officer's  peculiar  mode  of  expressing  hun- 
eelf.  lie  wondered  still  more,  when,  by  a  brighter  gleam  of  moonshine 
than  he  had  yet  enjoyed,  he  observed  that  Cromwell  was  standing  motion* 
less,  his  hands  supported  upon  his  sword,  which  he  had  taken  out  of  the 
belt,  and  his  stern  brows  bent  on  the  ground.  He  waited  for  some  timt 
impatiently,  yet  afraid  to  interfere,  lest  he  should  awaken  this  unwonted  fit 
of  ill-timed  melancholy  into  anger  and  impatience.  He  listened  to  the 
muttering  sounds  which  escaped  from  the  half-opening  lips  of  his  principal, 
in  which  the  words,  "  hard  necessity,"  which  occurred  more  than  once, 
were  all  of  which  the  sense  could  be  distinguished.  "  My  Lord-General," 
at  length  he  said,  *'  time  flies." 

"  Peace,  busy  fiend,  and  urge  me  not !"  said  Cromwell.  "  Think'st  thou, 
like  other  fools,  that  I  have  made  a  paction  with  the  devil  for  succeiw,  and 
am  bound  to  do  my  work  within  an  appointed  hour,  lest  the  spell  should 
lose  its  force  ?" 

**  I  only  think,  my  Lord-General,"  said  Pearson,  "  that  Fortune  has  pot 
into  your  coffer  what  you  have  long  desired  to  make  prize  of,  and  that  yoa 
hesitate." 

Cromwell  sighed  deeply  as  he  answered,  **  Ah,  Pearson,  in  this  troubled 
world,  a  man,  who  is  called  like  me  to  work  great  things  in  Israel,  hsd 
need  to  be,  as  the  poets  fei^n,  a  thing  made  of  hardened  metal,  immoTaUl 
to  feelings  of  human  chanties,  impassible,  resistless.     Pearson,  the  world 
will  hereafter,  perchance,  think  of  me  as  being  such  a  one  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, '  an  iron  man,  and  made  of  iron  mould.' — Yet  they  will  wrong  my 
memory— my  heart  is  flesh,  and  my  blood  is  mild  as  that  of  others.     When 
I  was  a  sportsman,  I  have  wept  for  the  gallant  heron  that  was  struck  dowa 
by  my  hawk,  and  sorrowed  tor  the  hare  which  lay  screaming  under  the 
jaws  of  my  greyhound ;  and  canst  thou  think  it  a  light  thing  to  me,  that, 
the  blood  of  this  lad's  father  lying  in  some  measure  upon  my  head,  I  shonld 
now  put  in  peril  that  of  the  son  ?     They  are  of  the  kindly  race  of  English 
sovereigns,  and,  doubtless,  are  adored  like  to  demigods  by  those  of  Uieir 
®J|^"  party.      I  am  called  Parricide,  Blood-thirsty  Usurper,   already,  for 
shedding  the  blood  of  one  man,  that  the  plague  might  be  stayed  — or  at 
Achan  was  slain  that  Israel  might  thereafter  stand  against  the  face  of  their 
enemies.     Nevertheless,  who  has  spoke  unto  me  graciously  since  that  high 
deeur    Ihose  who  acted  in  the  matter  with  me  are  willing  that  I  should  bo 
the  scape-goat  of  the  atonement— those  who  looked  on  and  helped  not,  bew 
themselves  now  as  if  they  had  been  borne  down  by  violence;  and  whUe  I 
looked  that  they  should  shout  applause  on  me,  because  of  the  victory  of 
Worcester,  whereof  the  Lord  had  made  me  the  poor  instrument,  thevlook 
aside  to  say,  •Ha!  ha  !  the  King-kilier,  the  Parricide— soon  shall  his  plaet 
be  made  desolate.' —  Truly  it  is  a  great  thing,  Gilbert  Pearson,  to  be  liftad 
aoove  the  multitude ;  but  when  one  feeleth  that  his  exaltation  is  rath«r 
nai  ea  with  hate  and  scorn  than  with  love  and  reverence— in  sooth,  it  is 
ATI  in  A  I     °^^^^^  f^r  a  mild,  tender-conscienced,  infirm  spirit  to  bear^ 
ana  uod  be  my  witness,  that,  rather  than  do  this  new  deed,  I  wonld  shod 
h/f^u^  "«8t  heart's-blood  in  a  pitched  field,  twenty  against  onei"    Hera 
t^m'f  ^^^  *      ?^  ^^  ^^^'  ^b\cl\  he  sometimes  was  wont  to  do.     This  «x- 
reii   il    r     ^'^^^'^^w  was  of  a  wucaVat  «i\vww5\«t.    \\.  ^%a  laot  aotnaUj  tbo 

**"  of  penitence,  and  far  Uw  UxaXol  «X»o\u\A\i^v*«if»^,\8«AwiM^Tfc^ 
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Vom  the  temperature  of  that  remarkable  man,  whoso  deep  policy,  and  ardent 
nthusiasm,  were  intermingled  with  a  strain  of  hypocnondriacal  passion, 
rhich  often  led  him  to  exhibit  scenes  of  this  sort,  though  seldom,  at  now, 
fben  he  was  called  to  the  execution  of  ^eat  undertaking. 

Pearson,  well  acquainted  as  he  was  with  the  peculiarities  of  his  General, 
rai  baffled  and  confounded  by  this  fit  of  hesitation  and  contrition,  by  which 
lif  enterprising  spirit  appeared  to  be  so  suddenly  paralysed.  After  a  mo- 
MBf  s  silence,  he  said,  with  some  dryness  of  manner,  "  If  this  be  the  case, 
t  is  a  pity  your  Excellency  came  hither.  Corporal  Ilumgudgcon  and  !« the 
mateet  samt  and  greatest  sinner  in  your  army,  had  done  the  deed,  and 
mrided  the  guilt  and  the  honour  betwixt  us." 

**  Ha  r*  said  Cromwell,  as  if  touched  to  the  quick,  "  wouldst  thou  take 
he  prey  from  the  lion  ?" 

"If  the  lion  behaves  like  a  village  cur,''  said  Pearson  boldly,  "who  now 
larka  and  seems  as  if  ho  would  tear  all  to  pieces,  and  now  flies  from  a  raised 
liek  or  a  stone,  I  know  not  why  I  should  fear  him.  If  Lambert  had  been 
lere,  there  had  been  less  speaking  and  more  action.'' 

''Lambert!    What  of  Lambert?"  said  Cromwell,  very  sharply. 

•'Only,"  said  Pearson,  "that  I  long  since  hesitated  whether  I  should 
oDow  your  Excellency  or  him — and  I  begin  to  be  uncertain  whether  I  have 
■ade  tiie  best  choice,  that's  all." 

•«  Lambert  I"  exclaimed  Cromwell  impatiently,  yet  softening  his  voice  lest 
M  ibould  be  overheard  descanting  on  tne  character  of  his  rival,  —  "  What 
t  Lambert  7  —  a  tulip-fancying  fellow,  whom  nature  intended  for  a  Dutch 
{tfdener  at  Delft;  or  Rotterdam.  Ungrateful  as  thou  art,  what  could  Lam- 
Mni  have  done  for  thee*?" 

"  He  would  not,"  answered  Pearson,  "  have  stood  here  hesitating  before  a 
Mked  door,  when  fortune  presented  the  means  of  securing,  by  one  blow, 
m  own  fortune,  and  that  or  all  who  followed  him." 

"Thou  art  right,  Gilbert  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell,  grasping  his  officer's 
bind,  and  strongly  pressing  it.  "  Be  the  half  of  this  bold  accompt  thine, 
vfaelher  the  reckoning  be  on  earth  or  heaven." 

••  Be  the  whole  of  it  mine  hereafter,"  said  Pearson  hardily,  "  so  your 
Bieellency  have  the  advantage  of  it  upon  earth.  Step  back  to  the  rear  till 
[force  the  door  —  there  may  be  danger,  if  despair  induce  them  to  make  a 
leiperate  sally." 

"  And  if  they  do  sally,  is  there  one  of  my  Ironsides  who  fears  fire  or  steel 
km  than  myself?"  said  the  General.  "  Let  ten  of  the  most  determined  men 
follow  us,  two  with  halberts,  two  with  pctronels,  the  others  with  pistols  — 
Lei  tM  their  arms  be  loaded,  and  fire  without  hesitation,  if  tliere  is  any  at- 
tempt to  resist  or  to  sally  forth  —  Let  Corporal  Ilumgudgeon  be  with  them, 
ind  do  thou  remain  here,  and  watch  against  escape,  as  thou  wouldst  watch 
for  thy  salvation." 

The  General  then  struck  at  the  door  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword  —  at  first 
vitfi  a  single  blow  or  two,  then  with  a  reverberation  of  strokes  that  made 
tilt  ancient  building  ring  asain.  This  noisy  summons  was  repeated  once 
or  twice  without  prc^ucing  the  least  effect. 

**  What  can  this  mean  ?"  said  Cromwell ;  "  they  cannot  surely  have  fled, 
idI  left  the  house  empty." 

*•  No,"  replied  Pearson,  "  I  will  ensure  you  against  that ;  but  your  Ex- 
aellency  strikes  so  fiercely,  you  allow  no  time  for  an  answer.  Hark  I  I  hear 
Um  baying  of  a  hound,  and  the  voice  of  a  man  who  is  quieting  him  —  Shall 
«e  break  in  at  once,  or  hold  parley  V 

**  I  will  speak  to  them  first,"  said  Cromwell.  —  "  IIoUo  1  who  is  within 
there?" 

"Who  ie  it  enquires?"  answered  Sir  Henry  Lee  from  tlie  m\AT\Q»T\  ^^  ^'t 
what  want  you  here  at  tbia  dead  hour  V* 
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"We  come  by  warrant  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England/'  sud  the 
General. 

'*  I  must  see  your  warrant  ere  I  undo  either  bolt  or  latch/'  replied  the 
knight ;  "we  are  enough  of  us  to  make  good  the  castle:  neither  I  nor  my 
fellows  will  deliver  it  up  but  upon  good  quarter  and  conditions ;  and  we  wiU 
not  treat  for  these  save  in  fair  daylight." 

"  Since  you  will  not  yield  to  our  right,  you  must  try  our  might,"  replied 
Cromwell.  "  Look  to  yourselves  within ;  the  door  will  be  in  the  midst  of 
you  in  five  minutes." 

"  Look  to  yourselves  without,"  replied  the  stout-hearted  Sir  Henry ;  "  we 
will  pour  our  shot  upon  you,  if  you  attempt  the  least  violence." 

But,  alas  I  while  he  assumed  this  bold  language,  his  whole  garrison  con- 
sisted of  two  poor  terrified  women ;  for  his  son,  in  conformity  with  the  plan 
which  ther  had  fixed  upon,  had  withdrawn  from  the  hall  into  the  secret 
recespes  of  the  nalace. 

'*  What  can  they  be  doing  now,  sir  ?"  said  Phoebe,  hearing  a  noise  as  it 
were  of  a  carpenter  turning  screw-nails,  mixed  with  a  low  buzi  of  men 
talking. 

**  They  are  fixing  a  petard,"  said  the  knight,  with  great  composure.  "  I 
have  noted  thee  for  a  clever  wench,  Phoebe,  and  I  will  explain  it  to  thee: 
'Tie  a  metal  pot,  shaped  much  like  one  of  the  roguish  knaves'  own  sagar- 
loaf  hats,  supposing  it  had  narrower  brims  —  it  is  charged  with  some  few 
pounds  of  fine  gunpowder.     Then" 

"Gracious I  we  shall  be  all  blown  up  1"  exclaimed  Phoebe, — -the  word 

funpowder  being  the  only  one  which  she  understood  in  the  ^knighfa 
escription. 

"  Not  a  bit,  foolish  girl.     Pack  old  Dame  Jellicot  into  the  embrasure  of 
yonder  window,"  said  the  knight,  "  on  that  side  of  the  door,  and  we  will^ 
ensconce  ourselves  on  this,  and  we  shall  have  time  to  finish  my  ezplanation^i^ 
for  they  have  bungling  engineers.    We  had  a  clever  French  iellow  at  New— - 
ark  would  have  done  the  job  in  the  firing  of  a  pistol." 

They  had  scarce  got  into  the  place  of  security  when  the  knight  proceeded— 
with  his  description.  —  "  The  petard  being  formed,  as  I  tell  you,  is  secure 
with  a  thick  and  strong  piece  of  plank,  termed  the  madrier,  and  the  whole 
being  suspended,  or  rather  secured  against  the  gate  to  be  forced — ^But  thooi 
mindest  me  not?" 

"  IIow  can  I,  Sir  Henry,"  she  said,  "  within  reach  of  such  a  thing  as  to 
speak  of? — 0  Lord  I  I  shall  go  mad  with  very  terror  —  we  shall  be  crasneA 
—blown  up  —  in  a  few  minutes !" 

"  We  are  secure  from  the  explosion,"  replied  the  knight,  grayely,  "  whiclm 
will  operate  chiefly  in  a  forward  direction  into  the  middle  of  the  chamber  ; 
and  from  any  fragments  that  may  fly  laterally,  we  are  sufficiently  gaardeii^ 
by  this  deep  embrasure." 

"  But  they  will  slay  us  when  they  enter,"  said  Phoebe. 

"  They  will  give  thee  fair  quarter,  wench,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  "  and  if  I  do 
not  bestow  a  brace  of  balls  on  that  rogue  engineer,  it  is  beottose  I  would 
not  incur  the  penalty  inflicted  by  martial  law,  which  condemns  to  the  edss 
of  the  sword  all  persons  who  attempt  to  defend  an  untenable  post.  Not 
that  I  think  the  rigour  of  the  law  could  reach  Dame  Jellicot  or  thyself, 
Phoebe,  considering  that  you  carry  no  arms.  If  Alice  had  been  here  she 
might  indeed  have  done  somewhat,  for  she  can  use  a  birding-piece." 

Phoebe  might  have  appealed  to  her  own  deeds  of  that  day,  as  n\pre  allied 
to  feats  of  melee  9,nd  battle,  than  any  which  her  young  lady  ever  aeted ;  bat 
she  was  in  an  agony  of  inexpressible  terror,  expecUng,  from  the  knighfs 
account  of  the  petard,  some  areadful  catastrophe,  of  what  nature  she  did 
Dot  justly  understand!,  notwithstanding  his  liberal  commonioation  on  the 
MabjeoL 
*'Thej  are  strangely  awkwwd  at  VW'  %%iA^vt1i«Bcr3\^-\)»5A^B«aLtiri« 
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Ndd  have  blown  ihe  honse  up  before  now. — Ah !  he  it  a  fellow  would  take 
»  earth  like  a  rabbit — if  he  had  been  here,  never  may  I  stir  but  he  would 
m  ooontermined  them  ere  now,  and 

'  Ti«  Bimrt  to  have  the  coginMr 

Huiat  with  his  own  patard.' 

our  immortal  Shakspeare  has  it." 

"  Oh,  Lord,  the  poor  mad  old  gentleman,"  thought  Phcebe — "  Oh,  sir,  had 

a  not  better  leave  alone  playbooks,  and  think  of  your  end  V  uttered  she 

md,  in  sheer  terror  and  vexation  6f  spirit. 

"If  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  to  that  many  days  since,"  answered  the 

l|^t^  "  I  had  not  now  met  this  hour  with  a  free  bosom  — 

*As  centle  and  aa  jocand  aa  to  rest. 
Go  I  to  death  — truth  hath  a  quiet  breaaL'" 

As  be  spoke,  a  broad  glare  of  light  flashed  from  without,  through  the 
ndows  of  the  hall,  and  betwixt  the  strong  iron  stanchions  with  which 
rr  were  secured — a  broad  discoloured  light  it  was,  which  shed  a  red  and 
■ky  illumination  on  the  old  armour  and  weapons,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
leetion  of  a  conflagration.  Phoebe  screamed  aloud,  and,  forgetful  of  re- 
rence  in  the  moment  of  passion,  clung  close  to  the  knight's  cloak  and 
n,  while  Dame  Jellicot,  irom  her  solitary  niche,  having  the  use  of  her 
Mv  though  berefl  of  her  hearing,  yelled  like  an  owl  when  the  moon  breaks 
t  aoddenly. 

"  Take  care,  good  Phoebe,"  said  the  knight ;  "  you  will  prevent  my  using 
r  weapon  if  you  hang  upon  me  thus. — The  bungling  fools  cannot  fix  their 
surd  without  the  use  of  torches  1  Now  let  me  take  the  advantage  of  this 
erral.  —  Remember  what  I  told  thee,  and  bow  to  put  off  time." 
''Oh,  Lord — av,  sir," said  Phoebe,  '*I  will  say  any  thing.  Oh,  Lord,  that 
irere  but  over  I  —  Ah  I  ah !"  —  (two  prolonged  screams)^—  "  I  hear  some- 
nc  hissing  like  a  serpent." 

"*!%  18  the  fusee,  as  we  martialists  call  it,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  that  is, 
loebe,  the  match  which  fires  the  petard,  and  which  is  longer  or  shorter, 
sording  to  the  distance." 

Sere  the  knight's  discourse  was  cut  short  by  a  dreadful  explosion,  which, 
he  had  foretold,  shattered  the  door,  strong  as  it  was,  to  pieces,  and 
Might  down  the  glass  clattering  from  the  windows  with  all  the  painted 
roes  and  heroines,  who  had  been  recorded  on  that  fragile  place  of  memory 
•  eenturies.  The  women  shrieked  incessantly,  and  were  answered  by  the 
Uowing  of  Bevis,  though  shut  up  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action. 
le  knight,  shaking  Phoebe  from  him  with  difficulty,  advanced  into  the 
11  to  meet  those  who  rushed  in,  with  torches  lighted  and  weapons  pre- 
ired. 

**  Death  to  all  who  resist — life  to  those  who  surrender  I"  exclaimed  Orom- 
»11,  stamping  with  his  foot.     "  Who  commands  this  garrison  ?" 
**  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley,"  answered  the  old  knight,  stepping  forward ; 
who,  having  no  other  garrison  than  two  weak  women,  is  compelled  to 
ibmit  to  what  he  would  willingly  have  resisted." 

** Disarm  the  inveterate  and  malignant  rebel,"  cried  Oliver.  "Art  thou 
»fe  ashamed,  sir,  to  detain  me  before  the  door  of  a  house  which  you  had  no 
ree  to  defend  ?  Wearest  thou  so  white  a  beard,  and  knowest  thou  not, 
lat  to  refuse  surrendering  an  indefensible  post,  by  the  martial  law,  deserves 
indng?" 

••My  beard  and  I,"  said  Sir  Henry,  " have  settled  that  matter  between 
I,  and  agree  right  cordially.  It  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of  being  hanged, 
ks  honest  men,  than  to  give  up  our  trust  like  cowards  and  traitors." 
"Ha!  say'st  thou?"  said  Cromwell;  "thou  hast  powerful  motives,  I 
mbt  not,  for  running  thy  head  into  a  noose.  But  I  will  speak  with  thoA 
f  and  by. — Ho  1  Pearson,  Giibert  Pearson,  take  this  sctoW— 't«jL<^^^  ^^<si 

1  with  thee—Let  her  guide  jou  to  the  various  pVaoos  lViQt^\ii  TaftTi>A.^^^ 

t2 
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— Search  every  room  therein  Bet  down,  and  arrest,  or  slay  upon  the  alighteet 
resistance,  whomsoever  you  find  there.  Then  note  those  places  marked  as 
commandiog  points  for  cutting  off  intercourse  through  tne  mansion  —  the 
landing-places  of  the  great  staircase,  the  great  gallery,  and  so  forth.  Use 
the  woman  civilly.  The  plan  annexed  to  the  scroll  will  point  out  the  posts, 
oven  if  she  prove  stupid  or  refractory.  Meanwhile,  the  corporal,  with  a 
party,  will  bring  the  old  man  and  the  girl  there  to  some  apartment — the 
parlour,  I  think,  called  Victor  Lee's,  will  do  as  well  as  another. — We  will 
then  be  out  of  this  stifling  smell  of  gunpowder." 

So  saying,  and  without  requiring  any  farther  assistance  or  enidance,  he 
walked  towards  the  apartment  he  had  named.  Sir  Henry  had  his  own  feel- 
ing, when  he  saw  the  unhesitating  decision  with  which  the  Oeneral  led  the 
way,  and  which  seemed  to  intimate  a  more  complete  acquaintance  with  the 
Tarious  localities  of  Woodstock  than  was  consistent  with  his  own  present 
design,  to  engage  the  Commonwealth  party  in  a  fruitless  search  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  Lodge. 

"  I  will  now  ask  thee  a  few  questions,  old  man,"  said  the  Oeneral,  when 
they  had  arrived  in  the  room  ;  "  and  I  warn  thee,  that  hope  of  pardon  for 
thy  many  and  persevering  efforts  against  the  Commonwealth,  can  be  no 
otherwise  merited  than  by  the  most  direct  answers  to  the  questions  I  am 
about  to  ask." 

Sir  Henry  bowed.  He  would  have  spoken,  but  he  felt  his  temper  rising 
high,  and  became  afraid  it  mi^ht  be  exhausted  before  the  part  he  had  settled 
to  play,  in  order  to  afford  the  King  time  for  his  escape,  should  be  brought 
to  an  end. 

"  What  household  have  you  had  here,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  within  these  few 
days — ^what  guests — what  visitors?  We  know  that  your  means  of  house- 
keeping are  not  ^o  profuse  as  usual,  so  the  catalogue  cannot  be  burdensome 
to  your  memory." 

'*  Far  from  it,"  replied  the  knight,  with  unusual  command  of  temper , 
"my  daughter,  and  latterly  my  son,  have  been  my  guests;  and  I  have  had. 
these  females,  and  one  Joceline  Joliffe,  to  attend  upon  us." 

*'  I  do  not  ask  after  the  regular  members  of  your  household,  but  after^ 
those  who  have  been  within  your  gates,  either  as  guests,  or  as  malignant^ 
fugitives  taking  shelter." 

•*  There  may  have  been  more  of  both  kinds,  sir,  than  I,  if  it  please  your' 
Talour,  am  able  to  answer  for,"  replied  the  knight.    "  I  remember  my  kins-^ 
man  Everard  was  here  one  morning — Also,  I  bethink  me,  a  follower  of  his^ 
called  Wildrake." 

"  Did  you  not  also  receive  a  young  cavalier,  called  Louis  Oarnegey  7"  said. 
Cromwell. 

'*  I  remember  no  such  name,  were  I  to  hang  for  it,"  said  the  knight. 

"  Kernecuv,  or  some  such  word,"  said  the  Qeneral ;  "  we  will  not  quarreL 
for  a  sound." 

"  A  Scotch  lad,^  called  Louis  Kerneguy,  was  a  guest  of  mine/'  atad  Sir 
Henry,  "  and  left  mo  this  morning  for  Dorsetshire." 

"  So  late !"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  stamping  with  his  foot — "  How  fate  con- 
trives to  baffio  us,  oven  when  she  seems  most  favourable  I — ^What  direction 
did  he  take,  old  man?"  continued  Cromwell  —  "what  horse  did  he  ride^ 
who  went  with  him  ?" 

"  My  son  went  with  him,"  replied  the  knight ;  ''  he  brought  him  here  as 
^he  son  of  a  Scottish  lord.  —  I  pray  you,  sir,  to  be  finished  with  these  qaet- 
tions ;  for  although  I  owe  thee,  as  Will  Shakspeare  says, 

Renpect  fhr  thj  frreat  place,  and  let  the  detril 
Be  sometimes  honoureil  for  his  burning  throae,'— 

yet  I  feel  mj  patience  wearing  thin." 

Cromwell  here  whispered  to  iVift  coTWiT%\, 's«\io  in  turn  nttered  orders  to 
two  wldiers,  yrho  left  the  room.    "  V\wi%  \)iDi^  Vkv^^qX*  %»aft\  ^^  ^iU  now 
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Oftmine  the  Mnrant  damsel/'  said  the  Qeneral.— '<Doet  thou  Imow/'  said  he 
to  Phoebe,  **  of  the  pretence  of  one  Louis  Kernegoj,  calling  himself  a  Scotch 
page,  who  came  here  a  few  days  since?'' 

"  Surely,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  cannot  easily  foreet  him ;  and  I  warrant 
DO  well'looking  wench  Uiat  comes  into  hb  way  will  be  like  to  forget  him 


''^; 


"Aha,''  said  Cromwell,  "sayst  thou  so?  truly  I  believe  the  woman  will 
prore  the  truer  witness. — ^When  did  he  leave  this  house  V 

"  Nay,  I  know  nothing  of  his  movements,  not  I,"  said  Phcebe ;  "  I  am 
only  glad  to  keep  out  of  his  way.    But  if  he  have  actually  gone  hence,  I 
i  sure  he  was  here  some  two  hours  since,  for  he  crossed  me  in  the  lower 
iflOf  between  the  hall  and  the  kitchen." 
low  did  you  know  it  was  he  ?"  demanded  Cromwell. 
"By  a  rude  enough  token,"  said  Phoobe.  —  "La,  sir,  you  do  ask  such 
^oestional"  she  added,  banging  down  her  head. 

Homgudgeon  here  interfered,  taking  upon  himself  the  freedom  of  a  co- 
i^jutor.  "Verily,"  he  said,  *'  if  what  the  damsel  is  called  to  speak  upon 
kath  aught  unseemly,  I  crave  your  Excellency's  permission  to  withdraw, 
not  desiring  that  my  nightly  meditations  inay  be  disturbed  with  tales  of 
Moh  a  nature." 

"  Nay,  ^ur  honour,"  said  Phoebe,  **  I  scorn  the  old  man's  words,  in  the 
waj  of  seemliness  or  unseemliness  either.  Master  Louis  did  but  snatch  a 
kiaa,  that  is  the  truth  of  it,  if  it  must  be  told." 

Here  Humgudzeon  groaned  deeply,  while  his  Excellency  avoided  laughing 
WiUi  some  difficulty.  "Thou  host  given  excellent  tokens,  Phoebe,"  he  said; 
*'  and  if  they  be  true,  as  I  think  they  seem  to  be,  thou  shaJt  not  lack  thy 
ItWBrd. — And  here  comes  our  spy  from  the  stables." 

"  There  are  not  the  least  signs,"  said  the  trooper,  "  that  horses  have  been 
In  the  stables  for  a  month  —  there  is  no  litter  in  the  stalls,  no  hav  in  the 
vaeks,  the  com-binns  are  empty,  and  the  mangers  ore  full  of  cobweos." 

••  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  old  knight,  "  I  have  seen  when  I  kept  twenty  good 
horses  in  these  stalls,  with  many  a  groom  and  stable-boy  to  attend  them." 

*'  In  the  meanwhile,"  said  Cromwell,  "  their  present  state  tells  little  for 
tha  truth  of  your  own  story,  that  there  were  horses  to-day,  on  which  this 
XLe(meg|uy  and  your  son  fled  from  justice." 

"I  did  not  say  that  the  horses  were  kept  there,"  said  the  knight  "I 
liaTe  horses  and  stables  elsewhere." 

'*  Fie,  fie,  for  shame,  for  shame  1"  said  the  General ;  "  can  a  white-bearded 
sian,  I  ask  it  once  more,  be  a  false  witness  ?" 

**  Faith,  sir,"  said  Sir  Henry  Lee,  "  it  is  a  thriving  trade,  and  I  wonder 
sot  that  you  who  liv9  on  it  are  so  severe  in  prosecutins  interlopers.  But 
it  is  the  times,  and  those  who  rule  the  times,  that  make  grey-beards  d^ 
ottvers." 

"  Thou  art  facetious  friend,  as  well  as  daring  in  thy  malignity,"  said 
Oromwell ;  "  but  credit  me,  I  will  cry  quittance  with  you  ere  I  am  done. 
Wbereunto  lead  these  doors  ?" 
"  To  bedrooms,"  answered  the  knight. 

"  Bedrooms !  only  to  bedrooms  ?"  said  the  Republican  General,  in  a  voice 
which  indicated  such  was  the  internal  occupation  of  his  thoughts,  that  he 
had  not  fully  understood  the  answer. 

"  Lord,  sir,V  said  the  knight,  "  why  should  you  make  it  so  strange  ?  I 
■ay  these  doors  lead  to  bedrooms  —  to  places  where  honest  men  sleep,  and 
rogues  lie  awake." 

"  You  are  running  up  a  farther  account,  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  General ; 
''but  we  will  balance  it  once  and  for  all." 

During  the  whole  of  the  scene,  Cromwell,  whatever  might  be  thft  voA^rci^ 
iBoertainty  of  his  mind,  maiotaiaed  the  most  strict  tlem^TasL^^Xi^S6Xl^^*i6^ 
aid  maoiiar.  Just  as  if  be  had  no  farther  intereat  in  Nv\iaX  "Vi^  ^^aaam^  ^^E^a^ 
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M  A  milituT  man  employed  in  discharging  the  duty  aigoined  him  by  lus 
anperion.    fiat  the  restraint  upon  his  passion  was  bat 

**The  torrent*!  tmooChiMW  art  it  6mk  btlaw."* 

The  course  of  his  resolation  was  hurried  on  even  more  forcibly,  becaose 
no  violence  of  expression  attended  or  announced  its  current.  He  threw 
himself  into  a  chair,  with  a  countenance  that  indicated  no  indecision  of 
mind,  but  a  determination  which  awaited  only  the  signal  for  action.  Mean- 
while the  knight,  as  if  resolved  in  nothing  to  forego  the  privileges  of  his 
rank  and  place,  sat  himself  down  in  tarn,  and  putting  on  his  hat,  which  lay 
on.  a  table,  regarded  the  General  with  a  calm  look  <»  fearless  indifferenoe. 
The  soldiers  stood  around,  some  holding  the  torches,  which  illuminated  tht 
apartment  with  a  lurid  and  sombre  glare  of  light,  the  others  resting  upon 
their  weapons.  Phoebe,  with  her  hands  folded,  her  eyes  turned  upwards 
till  the  pupils  were  scarce  visible,  and  every  shade  of  colour  banished  from 
her  ruddy  cheek,  stood  like  one  in  immediate  apprehension  of  the  sentenoe 
of  death  being  pronounced,  and  instant  execution  commanded. 

Heavy  steps  were  at  last  heard,  and  Pearson  and  some  of  the  soldiers  re- 
turned. This  seemed  to  be  what  Cromwell  waited  for.  He  started  up,  and 
asked  hastily,  *'  Any  news,  Pearson  ?  any  prisoners  —  any  malignants  slain 
in  thy  defence  ?" 

"  None,  so  please  your  Excellency,"  said  the  officer. 

"  And  are  thy  sentinels  all  carefully  placed,  as  Tomkins'  scroll  gaw 
direction,  and  with  fitting  orders  V* 

**  With  the  most  deliberate  care,"  said  Pearson. 

'*  Art  thou  verv  sure,"  said  Cromwell,  pulling  him  a  little  to  one  side, 
"that  this  is  alf  well  and  duly  cared  for?  I^think  thee,  that  when  wo 
engage  ourselves  in  the  private  communications,  all  will  be  lost  should  the 
party  we  look  for  have  tne  means  of  dodging  us  by  an  escape  into  the  mor» 
open  rooms,  and  from  thence  perhaps  into  the  forest." 

"  My  Lord-Qeneral,"  answered  Pearson,  **  if  placing  the  guards  on  th» 
places  pointed  out  in  this  scroll  be  sufficient,  with  the  strictest  orders  U> 
stop,  and,  if  necessary,  to  stab  or  shoot,  whoever  crosses  their  post,  such 
orders  are  given  to  men  who  will  not  fail  to  execute  them.  If  more  Im 
necessary,  your  Excellency  has  only  to  speak." 

"No — no — no,  Pearson,"  said  the  General,  "thou  hast  done  well. — This 
night  over,  and  let  it  end  but  as  we  hope,  thy  reward  shall  not  be  wantin^^. 
-—  And  now  to  business.  —  Sir  Uenry  Lee,  undo  me  the  secret  spring  oi 
yonder  picture  of  your  ancestor.    Nay,  spare  yourself  the  trouble  and  goill^ 
of  falsehood  or  equivocation,  and,  I  say,  undo  me  that  spring  presently." 

"  When  I  acknowledge  you  for  my  master,  and  wear  your  livery,  I  ma.^ 
obey  your  commands,"  answered  the  knight ;  "  even  then  I  would  need  finfc 
to  understand  them." 

"Wench,"  said  Cromwell,  addressing  Phoebe,  "  go  thou  undo  the  spring 
—  you  could  do  it  fast  enough  when  you  aided  at  the  gambols  ot  th» 
demons  of  Woodstock,  and  terrified  even  Mark  Everard,  who^  I  judged,  ha& 
more  sense." 

"Oh  Lord,  sir,  what  shall  I  do?"  said  Phoebe,  looking  to  the  knights 
"  they  know  all  about  it    What  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  For  thy  life,  hold  out  to  the  last,  wench  I  Every  minute  is  worth  m 
million."  • 

"  Ha  I  heard  you  that,  Pearson  ?"  said  Cromwell  to  the  officer ;  theD* 
stamping  with  his  foot,  he  added,  "  Undo  the  spring,  or  I  will  else  ase  leveri 
and  wrenching-irons — Or,  ha  I  another  petard  were  well  bestowed-— Call 
the  engineer." 

*  But  iiK»t«l  vAe«AUT«,  "rYaV  %t\  XXwxi  \&  VnithT 
The  lorrenl**  »miN»:Unwi  •<«  ^  ^«»V  VmXuw. 
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''0  Loxd,  sir/'  cried  Phoebe,  "  I  shall  never  liye  another  peter — I  will 
open  the  spring." 
"  Do  as  thou  wilt,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  "  it  shall  profit  them  but  little." 
Whether  from  real  agitation,  or  from  a  desire  to  ^in  time,  Phoebe  was 
lome  minutes  ere  she  could  get  the  spring  to  open  ;  it  was  indeed  secured 
with  art,  and  the  machinery  on  which  it  acted  was  concealed  in  the  frame 
of  the  portrait  The  whole,  when  fastened,  appeared  quite  motionless,  and 
betrayed,  as  when  examined  by  Colonel  Everard,  no  external  mark  of  its 
being  possible  to  remove  it  It  was  now  withdrawn,  however,  and  showed 
a  narrow  recess,  with  steps  which  ascended  on  one  side  into  the  thickness 
of  the  wall.  Cromwell  was  now  like  a  greyhound  slipped  from  the  leash 
with  the  prey  in  full  view.  —  "  Up,"  he  cried,  "  Pearson,  thou  art  swifter 
than  I  —  Up  thou  next,  corporal."  With  more  agility  than  could  have  bt^n 
expected  from  his  person  or  years,  which  were  past  the  meridian  of  life, 
and  exclaiming,  *' Before,  those  with  the  torches!"  he  followed  the  party. 
Eke  an  eager  huntsman  in  the  rear  of  his  hounds,  to  encourage  at  once  and 
direct  them,  as  they  penetrated  into  the  labyrinth  described  by  Dr.  Roche- 
cUiflfe  in  the  "  Wonders  of  Woodstock." 


The  Kinf,  tberefore,  for  his  defooM 

Aminat  the  funuut  Queea, 
At  Woodstock  builded  nich  a  bower. 

As  neTcr  jret  was  seen. 
Most  cariously  that  bower  was  boUt, 

Of  stone  sod  timber  stroof ; 
An  handred  and  fiftj  doors 

Did  to  this  bower  beloag: 
And  they  so  cunningly  contrired, 

With  turnings  roond  about. 
That  none  but  with  a  clew  of  thread 

Could  enter  in  or  out. 

Ballad  op  Faie  Robamord. 

Thb  tradition  of  the  country,  as  well  as  some  historical  evidence,  con- 
firmed the  opinion  that  there  existed,  within  the  old  Royal  Lodee  at  Wood- 
stock, a  labyrinth,  or  connected  series  of  subterranean  passages,  ouilt  chiefly 
by  Henry  n.,  for  the  security  of  his  mistress,  Rosamond  Clifford,  from  the 
jealousy  of  his  Queen,  the  celebrated  Eleanor.  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  indeed,  in 
one  of  those  fits  of  contradiction  with  which  antiquaries  are  sometimes 
seixed,  was  bold  enough  to  dispute  the  alleged  purpose  of  the  perplexed 
mase  of  rooms  and  passages,  with  which  the  walls  of  the  ancient  palace 
were  perforated ;  but  the  fact  was  undeniable,  that  in  raising  the  fabric 
some  Norman  architect  had  exerted  the  utmost  of  the  complicated  art,  which 
they  have  often  shown  elsewhere,  in  creating  secret  passages,  and  chambers 
of  retreat  and  concealment  There  were  stairs,  which  were  ascended 
merely,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  purpose  of  descending  again — passages,  which, 
after  turning  and  winding  tor  a  considerable  way,  returned  to  the  place 
where  they  set  out  —  there  were  trapdoors  and  hatchways,  panels  and  port- 
cullises. Although  Oliver  was  assisted  by  a  sort  of  ground-plan,  made  out 
and  transmitted  by  Joseph  Tomkins,  whose  former  employment  in  Dr.  Roche- 
cliffe's  service  had  maae  him  fully  acquainted  with  the  place,  it  was  found 
imperfect;  and,  moreover,  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  their  progress 
occurred  in  the  shape  of  strone  doors,  party-walls,  and  \TOii-\gnX«%— ^^  ^^^ 
the  party  blundered  on  in  the  dark,  ancertun  wViQ\)iQS  l\x<&3  i!«t«  Xi<^X»  ^>Xk^ 
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fiirther  from,  rather  than  approaching,  the  extremity  of  ihe  labyrinth.^  They 
were  obliged  to  send  for  mechanics,  with  sledge-hammers  and  other  instru- 
ments, to  force  one  or  two  of  those  doors,  which  resisted  aU  other  means  of 
undoing  them.  Labouring  along  in  these  dusky  passages,  where,  from  time 
to  time,  they  were  like  to  be  choked  by  the  dust  which  their  acts  of  Tiolenoe 
excited,  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  be  relieved  oftener  than  once,  and  the 
bulky  Corporal  Grace-be-here  himself  puffed  and  blew  like  a  grampus  that 
has  got  into  shoal  water.  Cromwell  alone  continued,  with  unabated  seal, 
to  push  on  his  researches  —  to  encourage  the  soldiers,  by  the  exhortations 
which  they  best  understood,  against  faintine  for  lack  of  faith — and  to  secure, 
by  sentinels  at  proper  places,  possession  of  the  ground  which  they  had  already 
explored.  His  acute  and  observing  eye  detected,  with  a  sneering  smile,  the 
cordage  and  machinery  by  which  the  bed  of  poor  Desborough  hkd  been  in- 
yerted,  and  several  remains  of  the  yarious  disguises,  as  well  as  private  modes 
of  access,  by  which  Desborough,  Bletson,  and  Harrison,  had  bcMsn  preyiously 
imposed  upon.  He  pointed  them  out  to  Pearson,  with  no  farther  comment 
than  was  implied  in  the  exclamation,  "  The  simple  fools  I" 

But  his  assistants  began  to  lose  heart  and  be  discouraged,  and  required 
all  his  spirit  to  raise  theirs.  He  then  called  their  attention  to  voices  which 
they  seemed  to  hear  before  them,  and  urged  these  as  evidence  that  they 
were  moving  on  the  track  of  some  enemy  of  the  Commonwealth,  who,  for 
the  execution  of  his  malignant  plots,  had  retreated  into  these  extraordinary 
fastnesses. 

The  spirits  of  the  men  became  at  last  dovmcast,  notwithstanding  all  this 
encouragement.  They  spoke  to  each  other  in  whispers,  of  the  devils  of 
Woodstock,  who  might  be  all  the  while  decoying  them  forward  to  a  room 
said  to  exist  in  the  Talace,  where  the  floor,  revolving  on  an  axis,  precipi- 
tated those  who  entered  into  a  bottomless  abyss.  Humgudgeon  hinted,  that 
he  had  consulted  the  Scripture  that  morning  by  way  of  lot,  and  his  fortune 
had  been  to  alight  on  the  passage,  "  Eutychus  fell  down  from  the  third  loft." 
The  energy  and  authority  of  Cromwell,  however,  and  the  refreshment  of 
some  food  and  strong  waters,  reconciled  them  to  pursuing  their  task. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  their  unwearied  exertions,  morning  dawned  on  the 
search  before  they  had  reached  Dr.  Rochecliffe's  sitting  apartment,  into 
which,  after  all,  they  obtained  entrance  by  a  mode  much  more  difficult  than 
that  which  the  Doctor  himself  employed.  But  here  their  ingenuity  was  long 
at  fault.  From  the  miscellaneous  articles  that  were  strewed  around,  and 
the  preparations  made  for  food  and  lodging,  it  seemed  they  had  gained  the 
very  citadel  of  the  labyrinth  ;  but  though  various  passages  opened  from  it, 
they  all  terminated  in  places  with  which  they  were  already  acquainted,  or 
communicated  with  the  other  parts  of  the  house,  where  their  own  sentinels 
assured  them  none  had  passed.  Cromwell  remained  long  in  deep  uncer- 
tainty. Meantime  he  directed  Pearson  to  take  charge  of  the  ciphers,  and 
more  important  papers  which  lay  on  the  table.  **  Though  there  is  litUe 
there,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  not  already  known,  by  means  of  Trusty 
Tomkins — Honest  Joseph — for  an  artful  and  thorough-paced  agent,  the  like 
of  thee  is  not  left  in  England." 

After  a  considerable  pause,  during  which  he  sounded  with  the  pommel 
of  his  sword  almost  every  stone  in  the  building,  and  eyery  plank  on  the 
floor,  the  General  gave  orders  to  bring  the  old  knight  and  Dr.  Kochecliffe  to 
the  spot,  trusting  that  he  might  work  out  of  them  some  explanation  of  the 
secrets  of  this  apartment. 

**  So  please  your  Excellency,  to  let  me  deal  with  him,"  said  Pearson,  who 
was  a  true  soldier  of  fortune,  and  had  been  a  buccanicr  in  the  West  Indies, 
'*I  think  that,  by  a  whipcord  twitched  tight  round  their  forehead,  and 
twisted  about  with  a  pistol-but,  I  could  make  either  the  truth  start  from 
tbeJr  Upa,  or  the  eyes  trom  their  beaA." 
''Out  upon  thee,  Pearson \"  said Ctom^^Yl,  VvSJcl  «X^^Tt«at^\ " ^v^  hain 
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10  warrant  for  sach  cruelty,  neither  as  Englishmen  nor  Christians.  We 
nay  sla^  malignants  as  we  crush  noxious  animals,  but  to  torture  them  is  a 
deadly  sin ;  for  it  is  written,  '  He  made  them  to  be  pitied  of  those  who  ear- 
ned them  captive/  Nay,  I  recall  the  order  even  for  their  examination, 
tniatine  that  wisdom  wiU  be  granted  us  without  it,  to  discover  their  most 
leeret  devices." 

There  was  a  pause  accordingly,  during  which  an  idea  seized  upon  Crom- 
well's imagination  —  "  Bring  me  hither,"  he  said,  "  yonder  stool ;"  and 
plAdne  it  beneath  one  of  the  windows,  of  which  there  were  two  so  high  in 
the  WW  as  not  to  be  accessible  from  the  floor,  he  clambered  up  into  the 
entrance  of  the  window,  which  was  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  corresponding 
with  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  "Come  up  hither,  Pearson,"  said  the 
General ;  "  but  ere  thou  comest,  double  the  guard  at  the  foot  of  the  turret 
oiUled  Love's  Ladder,  and  bid  them  bring  up  the  other  petard  —  So  now, 
oome  thou  hither." 

The  inferior  officer,  however  brave  in  the  field,  was  one  of  those  whom  a 
great  height  strikes  with  giddiness  and  sickness.  He  shrunk  back  from  the 
?iew  of  the  precipice,  on  the  verge  of  which  Cromwell  was  standing  with 
eomplete  inaifference,  till  the  General,  catching  the  hand  of  his  follower, 
palled  him  forward  as  far  as  he  wodld  advance.  *'  I  think,"  said  the  Ge- 
neral, "  I  have  found  the  clew,  but  by  this  light  it  is  no  easy  one  I  See  yon, 
we  stand  in  the  portal  near  the  top  of  Rosamond's  Tower ;  and  yon  turret, 
which  rises  opposite  to  our  feet,  is  that  which  is  called  Love's  Ladder,  from 
which  the  drawbridge  reached  that  admitted  the  profligate  Norman  tyrant 
to  the  bower  of  his  mistress." 

'*  True,  my  lord,  but  the  drawbridge  is  gone,"  said  Pearson. 
"  Ay,  Pearson,"  replied  the  General ;  **  but  an  active  man  might  spring 
from  the  spot  we  stand  upon  to  the  battlements  of  yonder  turret." 
"  I  do  not  think  so,  my  lord,"  said  Pearson. 

'*  What  ?"  said  Cromwell ;  "  not  if  the  avenger  of  blood  were  behind  yon, 
with  his  slaughter-weapon  in  his  hand  ?" 

'*  The  fear  of  instant  death  might  do  much,"  answered  Pearson ;  "  but 
when  I  look  at  that  sheer  depth  on  either  side,  and  at  the  empty  chasm  be- 
tween us  and  yonder  turret,  which  is,  I  warrant  you,  twelve  feet  distant,  I 
oonfess  the  truth,  nothing  short  of  the  most  imminent  dan^r  should  induce 
me  to  try.  Pah  —  the  thought  makes  ray  head  grow  giddy  I  —  I  tremble  to 
tee  your  Hiehness  stand  there,  balancing  yourself  as  if  you  meditated  a 
■pring  into  the  empty  air.  I  repeat,  I  would  scarce  stand  so  near  the  verge 
M  does  your  Highness,  for  the  rescue  of  my  life." 

"  Ah,  base  and  degenerate  spirit  I". said  the  General ;  "  soul  of  mud  and 
day,  wouldst  thou  not  do  it,  and  much  more,  for  the  possession  of  empire  1 
—  that  is,  peradventure,"  continued  he,  changing  his  tone  as  one  who  has 
■aid  too  much,  '^shouldst  thou  be  called  on  to  do  this,  that  thereby  bo- 
coming  a  great  man  in  the  tribes  of  Israel,  thou  mightest  redeem  the  cap- 
tivity of  Jerusalem  —  ay,  and  it  may  be,  work  some  great  work  for  the 
afflicted  people  of  this  land  ?" 

*'  Your  Highness  may  feel  such  calls,"  said  the  officer ;  '*  but  they  are  not 
for  poor  Gilbert  Pearson,  your  faithful  follower.  You  made  a  jest  of  me 
yesterday,  when  I  tried  to  speak  your  language ;  and  I  am  no  more  able  to 
ralfil  your  designs  than  to  use  your  mode  of  speech." 

"  But,  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell,  '*  thou  hast  thrice,  yea,  four  times,  called 
me  your  Highness." 

"  Did  I,  ray  lord  ?  I  was  not  sensible  of  it.  I  crave  your  pardon,"  said 
the  officer. 

"  Nay,"  said  Oliver,  "  there  was  no  offence.     I  do  indeed  stand  high,  and 
I  may  perchance  stand  higher — though,  alas,  it  were  fitter  for  a  simple  soul 
like  me  to  return  to  my  plough  and  my  husbandry.    l^e^^tN^CL^^^a^W^ 
lol  wnBtle  BgMBgt  the  Supreme  will,  should  1  be  <^«^  on  \a  ^<^  ^^N»  m^T% 
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in  that  worthy  cause.  For  rarely  be  who  hath  been  to  our  British  Israel  at 
a  shield  of  help,  and  a  sword  of  excellency,  making  her  enemies  be  found 
liars  unto  her,  will  not  give  oyer  the  flock  to  those  foolish  shepherds  of 
Westminster,  who  shear  tne  sheep  and  feed  them  not,  and  who  are  in  yery 
deed  hirelings,  not  shepherds." 

"  I  trust  to  see  jour  lordship  quoit  them  all  down  stairs,"  answered  Pear- 
son. '*  But  may  I  ask  why  we  pursue  this  discourse  eyen  now,  until  we 
have  secured  the  common  enemy  V* 

**  I  will  tarry  no  jot  of  time,''  said  the  General ;  "  fence  the  oommnnicar 
tion  of  Love's  ^Ladder,  as  it  is  called,  below,  as  I  take  it  for  almost  certain, 
that  the  party  whom  we  have  driven  from  fastness  to  fitstness  during  the 
night,  has  at  length  sprung  to  the  top  of  yonder  battlements  from  the  place 
where  we  now  stand.  Finding  the  turret  is  guarded  below,  the  place  he 
has  chosen  for  his  security  will  prove  a  rat-trap,  from  whence  there  is  no 
returning." 

"  There  is  a  cask  of  gunpowder  in  this  cabinet,"  said  Pearson ;  "  were  it 
not  better,  my  lord,  to  mine  the  tower,  if  he  will  not  render  himself,  and 
send  the  whole  turret  with  its  contents  one  hundred  feet  in  the  &ir  ?" 

"  Ah,  silly  man,"  said  Cromwell,  striking  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder; 
**  if  thou  hadst  done  this  without  telling  me,  it  had  been  good  service.  But 
we  will  first  summon  the  turret,  and  then  think  whether  the  petard  will 
serve  our  turn  —  it  is  but  mining  at  last.  —  Blow  a  summons  tbere,  down 
below." 

The  trumpets  rang  at  his  bidding,  till  the  old  walls  echoed  from  every 
recess  and  vaulted  archway.  Cromwell,  as  if  he  cared  not  to  look  upon 
the  person  whom  he  expected  to  appear,  drew  back,  like  a  necromancer 
afraid  of  the  spectre  which  he  has  evoked. 

**  He  has  come  to  the  b&ttlement,"  said  Pearson  to  his  General. 

**  In  what  dress  or  appearance  ?"  answered  Cromwell,  from  within  the 
chamber. 

'*  A  grey  riding-suit,  passmcnted  with  silver,  russet  walkin^boots,  a  cat 
band,  a  grey  hat  and  plume,  black  hair." 

"It  is  he,  it  is  he!"  said  Cromwell;  "and  another  crowning  mercy  is 
youchsafed !" 

Meantime,  PSiirson  and  young  Lee  exchanged  defiance  from  their  respec- 
tive posts. 

"  Surrender,"  said  the  former,  "  or  we  blow  you  up  in  your  fastness." 

**  1  am  come  of  too  high  a  race  to  surrender  to  rebels,"  said  Albert, 
assuming  the  air  with  which,  in  such  a  condition,  a  king  might  have  spoken. 
**I  bear  you  to  witness,"  cried  Cromwell,  exultinely,  "he  bath  refused  quarter. 
Of  a  surety,  his  blood  be  on  his  head.  —  One  of  you  bring  down  the  barrel 
of  powder.  As  he  loves  to  soar  high,  we  will  add  what  can  be  taken  from 
the  soldiers'  bandoliers. — Come  with  me,  Pearson ;  thou  understandest  thii 

gear.  —  Coinporal  Grace-be-here,  stand  thou  fast  on  the  platform  of  the  win- 
ow  where  Captain  Pearson  and  I  stood  but  even  now,  and  bend  the  point 
of  thy  partisan  against  any  who  shall  attempt  to  pass.  Thoa  art  as  strong 
as  a  bull ;  and  I  will  back  thee  against  despair  itself." 

"  But,"  said  the  corporal,  mounting  reluctantly,  **  the  place  is  as  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  Temple ;  and  it  is  written,  that  £utychus  fell  down  firom  Uia 
third  lof^  and  was  taken  up  dead." 

"Because  he  slept  upon  his  post,"  answered  Cromwell  readily.  ^Be- 
ware thou  of  carelessness,  and  thus  thy  feet  shall  be  kept  from  Btumbling.-— 
You  four  soldiers,  remain  here  to  support  the  corporal,  if  it  be  necessarr; 
and  you,  as  well  as  the  corporal,  will  draw  into  the  yaulted  passage  toe 
minute  the  trumpets  sound  a  retreat.  It  is  as  strong  as  a  casemate,  and 
you  may  lie  there  safe  from  the  effects  of  the  mine.  Thon,  Zerubbabel 
jtobiDB,  I  know  wilt  be  their  \aivce-i^m«kA^"  * 
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Rubins  bowed,  an<l  the  Goncnil  departed  to  join  those  who  were  without. 

As  he  reached  the  door  of  the  hall,  the  petard  was  heard  to  explode,  and 
he  saw  that  it  had  succeeded ;  for  the  soldiers  rushed,  brandisnine  their 
swords  and  pistols,  in  at  the  postern  of  the  turret,  whose  gate  had  been 
suooessfallj  toroed.  A  thrill  of  exultation,  but  not  unmuigl^  with  horror 
shot  across  the  Teins  of  the  ambitious  soldier. 

"  Now  —  now  I"  he  cried ;  "  they  are  dealing  with  him !" 

His  expectations  were  deceived.  Pearson  and  the  others  returned  disap- 
pointed, and  reported  they  had  been  stopt  by  a  strong  trap-door  of  grated 
iron,  extended  over  the  narrow  stair ;  ana  they  could  see  there  was  an  ob- 
stacle of  the  same  kind  some  ten  feet  higher.  To  remove  it  by  force,  while 
a  desperate  and  well  armed  man  had  the  advantage  of  the  steps  above  them, 
might  cost  many  lives.  "  Which,  lack-arday,"  said  the  General,  "  it  is  our 
duty  to  be  tender  of.     What  dost  thou  advise,  Gilbert  Pearson  ?" 

"  We  must  use  powder,  my  lord,"  answered  Pearson,  who  saw  his  master 
was  too  modest  to  reserve  to  himself  the  whole  merit  of  the  proceeding-^ 
"There  may  be  a  chamber  easily  and  conveniently  formed  under  the  foot 
of  the  stair.  We  have  a  sausage,  by  good  luck,  to  form  the  train  —  and 
10" 

"  Ah  V  said  Cromwell,  **  I  know  thou  canst  manage  such  gear  well — ^But, 
(Hlbert,  I  go  to  visit  the  posts,  and  give  them  orders  to  retire  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance when  the  retreat  is  sounded.  You  will  allow  them  five  minutes  for 
this  purpose." 

"  Three  is  enough  for  any  knave  of  them  all,"  said  Pearson.  "  They  will 
be  lame  indeed,  that  require  more  on  such  a  service. — I  ask  but  one,  though 
I  fire  the  train  myself." 

"  Take  heed,"  said  Cromwell,  "  that  the  poor  soul  be  listened  to,  if  he 
ftsks  quarter.  It  may  be,  he  may  repent  him  of  his  hard-heartedness  and 
call  for  mercy." 

"  And  mercy  he  shall  have,"  answered  Pearson,  "  provided  he  calls  loud 
enough  to  make  me  hear  him  ;  for  the  explosion  of  that  damned  petard  has 
made  me  as  deaf  as  the  deviPs  dam." 

'*  Hash,  Gilbert,  hush  I"  said  Cromwell ;  "  you  offend  in  your  language.'' 

"  Zooks,  sir,  I  must  speak  either  in  your  wav,  or  in  my  own,"  said  Pear- 
son, "  unless  I  am  to  bo  dumb  as  well  as  deaf  I  —  Away  with  you,  my  lord, 
to  visit  the  posts ;  and  you  will  presently  hear  me  make  some  noise  in  the 
^orld." 

Cromwell  smiled  gently  at  his  aide-de-camp's  petulance,  patted  him  on 
Xhe  shoulder,  and  called  him  a  mad  fellow,  walked  a  little  way,  then  turned 
l>ack  to  whisper,  "  What  thou  dost,  do  quicklv  *,"  then  returned  again  to- 
'irmrds  the  outer  circle  of  guards,  turning  his  head  from  time  to  time,  as  if 
to  assare  himself  that  the  corporal,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  duty,  still 
^ept  guard  with  his  advancecl  weapon  upon  the  terrific  chasm  between  Ro- 
samond's Tower  and  the  corresponding  turret.  Seeing  him  standing  on  his 
post,  the  General  muttered  between  bis  mustaches,  *'  The  fellow  hath  the 
strength  and  courage  of  a  bear ;  and  yonder  is  a  post  where  one  shall  do 
more  to  keep  back  than  an  hundred  in  making  way."  He  cast  a  last  look  on 
the  gigantic  figure,  who  stood  in  that  airy  position,  like  some  Gothic  statue, 
the  weapon  half  levelled  against  the  opposite  turret,  with  the  but  rested 
a^inst  nis  right  foot,  his  steel  cap  and  burnished  corslet  glittering  in  the 
rising  sun. 

Cromwell  then  passed  on  to  give  the  necessary  orders,  that  such  sentinels 
as  miffht  be  endangered  at  their  present  posts  by  the  effect  of  the  mine, 
shouldwithdraw  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  to  the  places  which  he  pointed 
out  to  them.  Never,  on  any  occasion  of  his  life,  did  he  display  more  calm- 
ness and  presence  of  mind.  He  was  kind,  nay,  facetious  with  the  soldiers^ 
who  adored  him;  and  yet  he  resembled  the  volc&io  V^efot^  \}ti^  ^x>v^'C\^i^ 

Vol.  X.— IP  z 
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oommonces — all  peaceful  and  quiet  without,  while  an  hundred  contradictor) 
passions  were  raging  in  his  bosom. 

Corporal  Ilumgudgcon,  meanwhile,  remained  steady  upon  his  post ;  jet, 
though  as  determinea  a  soldier  as  ever  fought  among  the  redoubted  regi- 
ment of  Ironsides,  and  possessed  of  no  small  share  of  that  exalted  fanati- 
cism which  lent  so  keen  an  edge  to  the  natural  courage  of  those  stern  reli- 
gionists, the  veteran  felt  his  present  situation  to  bo  highly  uncomfortable. 
"Within  a  pike's  length  of  him  arose  a  turret,  which  was  about  to  be  dis- 
persed in  massive  fragments  through  the  air ;  and  he  felt  small  confidence 
in  the  length  of  time  which  might  be  allowed  for  his  escape  from  such  a 
dangerous  vicinity.  The  duty  of  constant  vigilance  upon  his  post,  was 
partly  divided  by  this  natural  feeling,  which  induced  nim  from  time  to 
time  to  bend  his  eyes  on  the  miners  below,  instead  of  keeping  them  riveted 
on  the  opposite  turret. 

At  length  the  interest  of  the  scene  arose  to  the  uttermost.  After  enter- 
ing and  returning  from  the  turret,  and  coming  out  again  more  than  once,  in 
the  course  of  about  twenty  minutes  Pearson  issued,  as  it  might  be  supposed, 
for  the  last  time,  carrying  in  his  hand,  and  uncoiling,  as  he  went  along,  the 
sausage,  or  linen  bag,  (so  called  from  its  appearance,)  which,  strongly  sewed 
together,  and  crammed  with  gunpowder,  was  to  serve  as  a  train  betwixt  the 
mme  to  be  sprung,  and  the  point  occupied  by  the  engineer  who  was  to  give 
fire.  He  was  in  the  act  of  finally  adjusting  it,  when  the  attention  of  the 
corporal  on  the  tower  became  irresistibly  and  exclusively  riveted  upon  the 
preparations  for  the  explosion.  But  while  he  watched  the  aide-ae-camp 
drawing  his  pistol  to  give  fire,  and  the  trumpeter  handling  his  instrument 
as  waiting  the  order  to  sound  the  retreat,  fate  rushed  on  the  unhappy  sen- 
tinel in  a  wa^  he  least  expected. 

Young,  active,  bold,  and  completely  possessed  of  his  presence  of  mind, 
Albert  Lee,  who  had  been  from  the  loopholes  a  watchful  observer  of  every 
measure  which  had  been  taken  by  his  besiegers,  had  resolved  to  make  one 
desperate  efibrt  for  self-preservation.  While  the  head  of  the  sentinel  on  the 
opposite  platform  was  turned  from  him,  and  bent  rather  downwards,  he 
suddenly  sprung  across  the  chasm,  >though  the  space  on  which  he  lighted 
was  scarce  wide  enough  for  two  persons,  threw  the  surprised  soldier  from 
his  precarious  stand,  and  jumped  himself  down  into  the  chamber.  The 
gigantic  trooper  went  sheer  down  twenty  feet,  struck  against  a  projecting 
battlement,  which  launched  the  wretched  man  outwards,  and  then  fell  on 
the  earth  with  such  tremendous  force,  that  the  head,  which  first  touched  the 
ground,  dinted  a  hole  in  the  soil  of  six  inches  in  depth,  and  was  crushed 
nke  an  eggshell.  Scarce  knowing  what  had  happened,  yet  startled  and 
confounded  at  the  descent  of  this  heavy  body,  which  fell  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  him,  Pearson  snapt  his  pistol  at  the  train,  no  previous  warning 
given ;  the  powder  caught,  and  the  mine  exploded.  Had  it  been  strongly 
charged  witn  powder,  many  of  those  without  might  have  suffered ;  but  the 
explosion  was  only  powerful  enough  to  blow  out,  in  a  lateral  direction,  a 
part  of  the  wall  iust  above  the  foundation,  sufficient,  however,  to  destroy 
the  equipoise  of  the  building.  Then,  amid  a  cloud  of  smoke,  which  began 
gradually  to  encircle  the  tikrret  like  a  shroud,  arising  slowly  from  its  base 
to  its  summit,  it  was  seen  to  ttaeger  and  shake  by  all  who  had  courage  to 
look  steadilv  at  a  sight  so  dreadful.  Slowly,  at  first,  the  building  inclined 
outwards,  then  rushed  precipitately  to  its  base,  and  fell  to  the  ground  in 
huge  fragments,  the  strength  of  its  resistance  showing  the  excellence  of  the 
mason-work.  The  engineer,  so  soon  as  he  had  fired  tne  train,  fled  in  such 
alarm  that  he  wellnigh  ran  against  his  General,  who  was  advancing  towards 
bim,  while  a  huge  stone  from  the  summit  of  the  building,  flying  farther  thaa 
the  rest,  lightea  within  a  yard  of  them. 

*'  Thou  hast  been  over  hasty,  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell,  with  the  greatest 
•omposore  possible  —  "  hath  qo  ope  fidlen  in  that  same  tower  of  Sifoe  7" 
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"  Some  ono  fell,"  ssud  Pearson,  still  in  great  agitaUon,  ''  and  yonder  lies 
bit  body  half-buried  in  the  rubbish." 

With  a  quick  and  resolute  step  Cromwell  approached  the  spot,  and  ex- 
elninicd,  *'  rearson,  thou  hast  ruined  me  —  the  young  Man  hath  escaped.  — 
TUm  is  our  ovm  sentinel  —  plague  on  the  idiot  I  Let  him  rot  beneath  the 
rains  which  crushed  him  I" 

A  cry  now  resounded  from  the  platform  of  Rosamond's  Tower,  which 
ippcarcd  yet  taller  than  formerly,  deprived  of  the  neighbouring  turret, 
rhich  emulated  though  it  did  not  attain  to  its  height, — "  A  prisoner,  noble 
Qeneral — a  prisoner — ^the  fox  whom  we  have  chased  all  night  is  now  in  the 
marc — the  Lord  hath  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  his  servants." 

*•  Look  you  keep  him  in  safe  custody,"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  "  and  bring 
iiim  presently  down  to  the  apartment  n-om  which  the  secret  passages  have 
iieir  principal  entrance." 

•*  Your  Excellency  shall  be  obeyed." 

The  proceedings  of  Albert  Lee,  to  which  these  exclamations  related,  had 
leon  unfortunate.  He  had  dashed  from  the  platform,  as  we  have  related, 
he  gigantic  strength  of  the  soldier  opposed  to  him,  and  had  instantly  jumped 
town  into  Rochecliffe's  chamber.  But  the  sf'ldicrs  stationed  there  threw 
hemselves  upon  him,  and  after  a  struggle,  which  was  hopelessly  maintained 
igainst  such  advantage  of  numbers,  had  thrown  the  young  cavalier  to  the 
ground,  two  of  them,  drawn  down  by  his  strenuous  exertions,  falling  across 
lim.  At  the  same  moment  a  sharp  and  severe  report  was  heard,  which, 
ike  a  cl«p  of  thunder  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  shook  all  around  them,  till 
he  strong  and  solid  tower  tottered  like  the  masts  of  a  stately  vessel  when 
ibout  to  part  by  the  board.  In  a  few  seconds,  this  was  followed  by  another 
alien  sound,  at  first  low,  and  deep,  but  augmenting  like  the. roar  of  a  cata- 
•act,  as  it  descends,  reeling,  bellowing,  and  rushing,  as  if  to  astound  both 
learen  and  earth.  So  awful,  indeed,  was  the  sound  of  the  neighbour  tower 
w  it  fell,  that  both  the  captive,  and  those  who  struggled  with  him,  continued 
br  a  minute  or  two  passive  in  each  9ther's  grasp. 

Albert  was  the  first  who  recovered  consciousness  and  activity.  He  shook 
iff  those  who  lay  above  him,  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  gain  his  feet, 
in  which  he  partly  succeeded.  But  as  he  had  to  deal  with  men  accustomed 
to  every  species  of  danger,  and  whose  energies  were  recovered  nearly  as 
ioon  as  his  own,  he  was  c#mpletely  secured,  and  his  arms  held  down. 
Loyal  and  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  resolved  to  sustain  to  the  last  the 
sharacter  which  be  had  assumed,  he  exclaimed,  as  his  struggles  were  finally 
urerpowered,  **  Rebel  villains  I  would  you  slay  your  king  ?" 

**  Ha,  heard  you  that  ?"  cried  one  of  the  soldiers  to  the  lance-prisade,  who 
Mmmanded  the  party.  "  Shall  I  not  strike  this  son  of  a  wicked  father 
■nder  the  fifth  rio,  even  as  the  tyrant  of  Moab  was  smitten  by  Ehud  with 
%  dagger  of  a  cubit's  length  ?" 

Bat  Robins  answered,  *'  Be  it  far  from  us.  Merciful  Strickalthrow,  to  slay 
in  eold  blood  the  captive  of  our  bow  and  of  our  spear.  Methinks,  since  the 
itonn  of  Tredagh*  we  have  shed  enough  of  blood  —  therefore,  on  your  lives 
do  him  no  evil;  but  take  from  him  his  arms,  and  let  us  bring  him  before 
the  chosen  Instrument,  even  our  General,  that  he  may  do  with  him  what  is 
meet  in  his  eyes." 

By  this  time  the  soldier,  whose  exultation  had  made  him  the  first  to  com- 
manicate  the  intelligence  from  the  battlements  to  Cromwell,  returned,  and 
brought  commands  corresponding  to  the  orders  of  their  temporary  officer ; 
and  Albert.  LeC;  disarmed  and  l^und,  was  conducted  as  a  captive  into  the 
apartment  which  derived  its  name  from  the  victories  of  his  ancestor,  and 
placed  in  the  presence  of  General  Cromwell. 

Banning  over  in  his  mind  the  time  which  had  elapsed  «\iic«V^«^<^'^«a\»LT^ 
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of  Ch&rles  till  the  siege,  if  it  may  be  termed  so,  had  terminated  in  bis  own 
capture,  Albert  had  every  reason  to  hope  that  his  Royal  Master  most  have 
had  time  to  accomplish  his  escape.  Tet  he  determined  to  maintain  to  the 
last  a  deceit  which  mieht  for  a  time  insure  the  King's  safety.  The  differ- 
ence betwixt  them  could  not,  he  thought,  be  instantly  discovered,  begrimed 
as  he  was  with  dust  and  smoke,  and  with  blood  issuing  from  some  scratches 
received  in  the  ccuffle. 

In  this  evil  plight,  but  bearing  himself  with  such  dignity  as  was  adapted 
to  the  princely  character,  Albert  was  ushered  into  the  apartment  of  Victor 
Lee,  where,  in  his  father's  own  chair,  reclined  the  triumphant  enemy  of  the 
cause  to  which  the  house  of  Lee^ad  been  hereditarily  fiuthful. 


Clmpht  tliB  'afliittij-/iftli. 

A  bvTvn  tiU«  hast  thoa  boagfat  too  dear, 
Why  didst  thoa  tell  me  that  thoa  were  a  kti«T 

HuniT  IT.  Past  L 

Oliter  Cromwell  arose  from  his  seat  as  the  two  veteran  soldiers,  Zeru^ 
babel  Robins  and  Merciful  Strickalthrow,  introduced  into  the  apartment  the 
prisoner,  whom  they  held  by  the  arms,  and  fixed  his  stem  hazel  eye  on 
Albert  long  before  he  coula  give  vent  to  the  ideas  which  were  swelling  in 
his  bosom.    Exultation  was  the  most  predominant. 

.  "  Art  not  thou,"  he  at  length  said,  "  that  Egyptian  which,  before  these 
days,  madest  an  uproar,  and  leddest  out  into  the  wilderness  many  thousand 
men,  who  were  murderers  1  —  Ha,  youth,  I  have  hunted  thee  from  Stirlbg 
to  Worcester,  from  Worcester  to  Woodstock,  and  we  have  met  at  last !" 

"  I  would,"  replied  Albert,  speaking  in  the  character  which  he  had  as- 
sumed, *'  that  we  had  met  where  I  could  have  shown  thee  the  difference 
betwixt  a  rightful  Kine  and  an  ambitious  Usurper !" 

**  Go  to,  young  man,"'  said  Cromwell ;  "  say  rather  the  difference  between 
a  judge  raised  up  for  the  redemption  of  England,  and  the  son  of  those  Kings 
whom  the  Lord  m  his  anger  permitted  to  reign  over  her.  But  we  will  not 
waste  useless  words.  God  knows  that  it  is  not  of  our  will  that  we  are  called 
to  such  high  matters,  being  as  humble  in  our  thoughts  as  we  are  of  our- 
selves ;  and  in  our  unassisted  nature  frail  and  foolish ;  and  unable  to  render 
a  reason  but  for  the  better  spirit  within  us,  which  is  not  of  us.  —  'Thoa  art 
weary,  youn^  man,  and  thy  nature  requires  rest  and  refection,  bein^  doubt- 
less dealt  witn  delicately,  as  one  who  hath  fed  on  the  fat,  and  drunk  of  the 
sweet,  and  who  hath  been  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen.'' 

Hero  the  General  suddenly  stopt,  and  then  abrup^y  exclaimed  —  **  But 
is  this  —  Ay !  whom  have  we  here  ?  These  are  not  tne  locks  of  the  swmrthy 
lad  Charles  Stewart  ?  —  A  cheat  I  a  cheat  I" 

Albert  hastily  cast  his  eyes  on  a  mirror  which  stood  in  the  room,  and 
perceived  that  a  dark  peruke,  found  among  Dr.  Rochecliffe's  miscellaneoot 
wardrobe,  had  been  disordered  in  the  scuffie  with  the  soldiery,  and  that  his 
own  light-brown  hair  was  escaping  from  beneath  it. 

"  Who  is  this  ?"  said  Cromwell,  stamping  with  fury — "  Pluck  the  disguise 
from  him." 

The  soldiers  did  so ;  and  bringing  him  at  the  same  time  towards  the  ligbti 

the  deception  could  not  be  muntuned  for  a  moment  longer  with  any  po»- 

BibiUtf  of  success.    Cromwell  oime  u]^  \a  Vxm  VvtVi  Vi\^  Xti^ih  8et»  and  gnod- 

iog  ogMOBt  each  other  as  he  v^^iiu^  ^^  Vi^ii^  <;^^u^\i^^  vA>s«Bd^gaDd^^«^ 
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emotlf-n,   and  FpoaKin;^  with  ;i  voire  Inw-i-itrlicl.   Miii-rly  and  diM'^ily  em- 
phatic, such  as  might  have  preceded  a  stab  with  his  dagger. 

**  Thy  name,  young  man  ?" 

He  was  answered  calmly  and  firmly,  while  the  countenance  of  the  speaker 
wore  a  cast  of  triumph,  and  even  contempt. 

*'  Albert  Lee  of  Ditchley,  a  faithful  subject  of  King  Charles." 

"  I  might  have  guessed  it,''  said  Cromwell.  —  '*  Ay,  and  to  King  Charles 
ihalt  thou  go  as  soon  as  it  is  noon  on  the  dial.  —  Pearson,"  he  continued, 
**let  him  be  carried  to  the  others;  and  let  them  be  executed  at  twelve 
exactly." 

**  All,  sir?"  said  Pearson,  surprised;  for  Cromwell,  though  he  at  times 
made  formidable  examples,  was,  m  general,  by  no  means  sanguinary. 

*•  AH"  —  repeated  Cromwell,  fixing  his  eye  on  young  Lee.  "  Yes,  young 
air,  your  conduct  has  devoted  to  death  thy  father,  thy  kinsman,  and  the 
stranger  that  was  in  thine  household.  Such  wreck  hast  thou  brought  on 
thy  father's  house." 

"  My  father,  too  —  my  aged  father !"  said  Albert,  looking  upward,  and 
endeavouring  to  raise  his  hands  in  the  same  direction,  wliich  was  prevented 
by  his  bonds.     "  The  Lord's  will  be  done !" 

*•  All  this  havoc  can  be  saved,  if,"  said  the  General,  "  thou  wilt  answer 
one  question  —  Where  is  the  young  Charles  Stewart,  who  was  called  King 
of  Scotland?" 

**  Under  Heaven's  protection,  and  safe  from  thy  power,"  was  the  firm  and 
unhesitating  answer  of  the  young  royalist. 

**  Away  with  him  to  prison  I"  said  Cromwell ;  **  and  from  thence  to  exe- 
ention  with  the  rest  of  tnem,  as  malignauts  taken  in  the  fact  Let  a  court- 
martial  sit  on  them  presently." 

"One  word,"  said  young  Lee,  as  they  led  him  from  the  room.  ''Stop, 
stop,"  said  Cromwell,  with  the  agitation  of  renewed  hope  —  "  let  him  be 
heid." 

"  You  love  texts  of  Scripture,"  said  Albert —  **  Let  this  be  the  subject  of 
jour  next  homily  —  *  Ilad  Zimri  peace,  who  slew  his  master?' " 

"  Away  with  him,"  said  the  General ;  "  let  him  die  the  death.  —  I  have 
•aid  it." 

As  Cromwell  spoke  these  words,  his  aide-de-camp  observed  that  he  became 
unwuntedly  pale. 

"  Your  Excellency  is  overtoiled  in  the  public  service,"  said  Pearson  ;  "  a 
eourse  of  the  stag  m  the  evening  will  refresh  you.  The  old  knight  hath  a 
noble  hound  here,  if  we  can  but  get  him  to  hunt  without  his  master,  which 
may  be  hard,  as  he  is  faithful,  and" 

**  liang  him  up !"  said  Cromwell. 

"  What — whom — hang  the  noble  dog  ?  Your  Excellency  was  wont  to  1ot6 
a  good  hound  ?" 

**  It  matters  not,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  let  him  be  killed.  Is  it  not  written, 
that  they  slew  in  the  valley  of  Achor,  not  only  the  accursed  Achan,  with 
his  sons  and  his  daughters,  but  aWhis  oxen  and  asses,  and  his  sheep,  and 
every  live  thing  belonging  unto  him  ?  And  even  thus  shall  we  do  to  the 
malignant  family  of  L^e,  who  have  aided  Sisera  in  his  flight,  when  Israel 
might  have  been  delivered  of  his  trouble  for  ever.  But  send  out  couriers 
and  patrols  —  Follow,  pursue,  watch  in  every  direction  —  Let  my  horse  be 
teady  at  the  door  in  five  minutes,  or  bring  me  the  first  thou  canst  find." 

It  seemed  to  Pearson  that  this  was  something  wildly  spoken,  and  that  the 
eold  perspiration  was  standing  upon  the  General's  brow  as  he  said  it.  He 
therefore  again  pressed  the  necessity  of  repose,  and  it  would  appear  that 
nature  seconded  strongly  the  representation.  Cromwell  arose,  and  made  a 
step  or  two  towards  the  door  of  the  apartment ;  but  stopped,  sta^g^ct^d^vjcwd.^ 
after  a  pause,  sate  down  in  a  chair.  "  Truly,  fmnd  Pe^i^xil^  V^  volv^ 
*'thifl  weMijcuvMu  ofoar§  ia  an  impedlmini  to  us,  e^ou  Vn  qmt  msMX^^^OMk* 
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sary  business,  and  I  am  fitter  to  sleep  than  to  watch,  whicb  is  not  my  woni. 
Place  guards,  therefore,  till  we  repose  ourselves  for  an  hour  or  two.  Send 
out  in  every  direction,  and  spare  not  for  horses'  flesh.  Wake  me  if  the 
court-martial  require  instruction,  and  forget  not  to  see  the  sentence  piino- 
tually  executed  on  the  Lees,  and  those  who  were  arrested  with  them." 

As  Cromwell  spoke  thus,  he  arose  and  half-opened  a  bedroom  door,  when 
Pearson  again  craved  pardon  for  asking  if  he  had  rightly  understood  his 
Excellency,  that  all  the  prisoners  were  to  be  executed. 

*'  Havel  not  said  it?  answered  Cromwell,  displeasedly.  ''  Is  it  because 
thou  art  a  man  of  blood,  and  hast  ever  been,  tnat  thou  dost  affect  these 
scruples  to  show  thyself  tenderhearted  at  my  expense  ?  I  tell  thee,  that  if 
there  lack  one  in  the  full  tale  of  execution,  thme  own  life  shall  pay  the 
forfeit." 

So  saying,  he  entered  the  apartment,  followed  by  the  groom  of  his  cham« 
ber,  who  attended  upon  Pearson's  summons. 

When  his  General  had  retired,  Pearson  remained  in  great  perplexity  what 
he  ought  to  do ;  and  that  from  no  scruples  of  conscience,  but  from  uncer- 
tainty whether  he  might  not  err  either  in  postponing,  or  in  too  hastily  and 
too  literally  executing,  the  instructions  he  had  received. 

In  the  meantime,  Strickalthrow  and  Robins  had  returned,  after  lodging^ 
Albert  in  prison,  to  the  room  where  Pearson  was  still  musing  on  his  Ciene^ 
ral's  commands.  Both  these  men  were  adjutators  in  their  army,  and  old 
soldiers,  whom  Cromwell  was  accustomed  to  treat  with  great  familiarity;  so 
that  Robins  had  no  hesitation  to  ask  Captain  Pearson,  '*  Whether  he  meant 
to  execute  the  commands  of  the  General,  even  to  the  letter?" 

Pearson  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  doubt,  but  added,  "  There  was  no 
otoice  left." 

"  Be  assured,"  said  the  old  man,  "  that  if  thou  dost  this  folly,  thou  wilt 
cause  Israel  to  sin,  and  that  the  General  will  not  be  pleased  with  your  sep- 
vice.  Thou  knowest,  and  none  better  than  thou,  that  Oliver,  although  hs 
be  like  unto  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  in  faith,  and  wisdom,  and  courage,  yet 
there  are  times  when  the  evil  spirit  cometh  upon  him  as  it  did  upon  Saul, 
and  he  uttcreth  commands  which  he  will  not  thank  any  one  for  executing.'' 

Pearson  was  too  good  a  politician  to  assent  directly  to  a  proposition  whick 
ho  could  not  deny — he  only  shook  his  head  once  more,  and  said  that  it  was 
easy  for  those  to  talk  who  were  not  responsible,  but  the  soldier's  duty  was 
to  obey  his  orders,  and  not  to  iudge  of  them. 

"  Very  righteous  truth,"  said  Merciful  Strickalthrow,  a  grim  old  Scotch- 
man ;  *'  I  marvel  where  our  brother  Zerubbabel  caught  up  this  sofUiess  of 
heart?" 

'*  Why,  I  do  but  wish,"  said  Zerubbabel,  **  that  four  or  five  human  crea- 
tures may  draw  the  breath  of  God's  air  for  a  few  hours  more ;  there  can  be 
small  harm  done  by  delaying  the  execution,  —  and  the  General  will  have 
some  time  for  reflection." 

'*  Ay,"  said  Captain  Pearson,  ''  but  I  in  my  service  must  be  more  poin^ 
edly  obsequious,  than  thou  in  thy  plainness  art  bound  to  be,  friend  Zenlh 
babel." 

*'  Then  shall  the  coarse  frieze  cassock  of  the  private  soldier  help  the  goldea 
gaberdine  of  the  captain  to  bear  out  the  blast,"  said  Z^rubbabeL  *'  Aj, 
indeed,  I  can  show  you  warrant  why  we  be  aidful  to  each  other  in  doinf 
acts  of  kindness  and  long-suflering,  seeing  the  best  of  us  are  poor  sinftu 
creatures,  who  might  suffer,  being  called  to  a  brief  accounting." 

*'  Of  a  verity  you  surprise  me,  brotSier  Zerubbabel,"  said  Strickalthrow; 
**  that  thou,  being  an  old  and  experienced  soldier,  whose  head  hath  grown 

grey  in  battle,  shouldst  give  such  advice  to  a  young  officer.  Is  not  the 
coeral's  commission  to  take  away  the  wicked  from  the  land,  and  to  rool 
out  the  Amalekite,  and  the  Jebua\\A,  «in4  \.Vv«  Pc^vviiLite^  and  the  Hittite,^Mid 
tbe  Qirgashite,  and  the  AmoritA^  an^«ix«  Tio\.\^i«aA  m«ii  Vnfi^^>f^\g^«iBfe- 
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p.-in-d  t.)  t;i.^  five  kin;;??,  who  took  sla-ltor  iu  the  cavo  of  Makohih,  wlio  woro 
•lelivcred  into  the  haads  of  Joshua  tho  son  of  Nun  ?  and  he  caused  his  cap- 
tains and  his  soldiers  to  come  near  and  tread  on  their  necks  —  and  then  he 
smote  them,  and  he  slew  them,  and  then  he  hanged  them  on  fiTe  trees,  eren 
till  eTening--And  thou,  Gilbert  Pearson  by  name,  be  not  withheld  from  the 
dptj  which  is  appointed  to  thee,  but  do  even  as  has  been  commanded  bj 
him  who  is  raisea  up  to  iudge  and  to  deliyer  Israel ;  for  it  is  written,  •  cursed 
is  he  who  holdeth  back  his  sword  from  the  slaughter.' " 

Thus  wrangled  the  two  military  theologians,  while  Pearson,  much  more 
eolioitOQB  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  Oliver  than  to  know  the  will  of 
Heaven,  listened  to  them  with  great  indecision  and  perplexity. 
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Cliii{ittr  tjit  'd(|)trti(-^titlr. 

Bat  l«t  oa  DOW,  Uk«  aoltliera  oo  Uie  watch, 
Pat  tJM  sours  annoar  on,  alike  prepared 
For  all  a  soldier's  warfare  brtosa. 

JOAHKA  BaILLIB. 

Thb  reader  will  recollect,  that  when  Rochecliffe  and  Joceline  were  made 
'prisoners,  the  party  which  escorted  them  had  two  other  captives  in  their 
train.  Colonel  Everard,  namely,  and  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Iloldenough.  When 
Cromwell  had  obtained  entrance  into  Woodstock,  and  commenced  his 
search  after  the  fugitive  Prince,  the  prisoners  were  placed  in  what  had  been 
an  old  guardroom,  and  which  was  by  its  strength  well  calculated  to  serve 
for  a  prison,  and  a  ^uard  was  placed  over  them  by  Pearson.  No  light  was 
allowed,  save  that  of  a  glimmering  fire  of  charcoal.  The  prisoners  remained 
separated  from  each  other,  Colonel  £verard  conversing  with  Nehemiah 
Uoldenough,  at  a  distance  from  Dr.  Kochecliffe,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  Joce- 
line. The  party  was  soon  after  augmented  hj  Wildrake,  who  was  brought 
down  to  the  Lodge,  and  thrust  in  with  so  little  ceremony,  that,  his  arms 
being  bound,  he  had  very  nearly  fallen  on  his  nose  in  the  middle  of  the 
prison. 

"  I  thank  you,  my  good  friend,"  he  said,  looking  back  to  the  door,  which 
they  who  had  pushed  him  in  were  securing  —  *'Foint  de  ceremonU  t- no 
apology  for  tumbling,  so  we  light  in  good  company. — Save  ye,  save  ^e,  gen- 
tlemen ail — What,  d  la  mort^  and  nothing  stirring  to  keep  the  spirits  up, 
and  make  a  night  on't?-»the  last  we  shall  have,  I  take  it;  for  a  make*  to  a 
million,  but  we  trine  to  the  nubbing  cheatf  to-morrow.  —  Patron  —  noble 
patron,  how  goes  it?  This  was  but  a  scurvy  trick  of  Noll  so  far  as  you  were 
eoncerned :  as  for  me,  why  I  might  have  deserved  something  of  the  kind  at 
hU  hand." 

"  Prithee,  Wildrake,  sit  down,"  said  Everard ;  "  thou  art  drunk — disturb 
US  not." 

*'  Drunk  ?  I  drunk  ?"  cried  Wildrake,  "  I  have  been  splicinc  the  main- 
brace,  as  Jack  says  at  Wapping — have  been  tastins  Noll's  brandy  in  a 
bumper  to  the  King's  health,  and  another  to  his  Excellency's  confusion,  and 

ftootner  to  the  d n  of  Parliament — and  it  may  be  one  or  two  more,  bat 

ill  to  devilish  ^ood  toasts.    But  I'm  not  drunk." 

"  Prithee,  friend,  be  not  profane,"  said  Nehemiah  Holdenough. 


*J 


What,  my  little  Presbyterian  Parson,  my  slender  Mass-John  T  thou  shalt 
amen  to  this  world  instantly" — said  Wildrake ;  "I  have  had  a  weary 
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time  io't  for  one.  —  Ha,  noble  Sir  Henry,  I  kiss  jonr  hand  ^I  tell  thee, 
knight,  the  point  of  my  Toledo  was  near  Cromweirs  heart  last  night,  as 
ever  a  button  on  the  breast  of  his  doublet  Rat  him,  he  wears  secret  ar- 
mour. —  He  a  noldier !  Had  it  not  been  for  a  cursed  steel  shirt,  1  would 
have  spitted  him  like  a  Urk. — Ha,  Doctor  Rochecliffe ! — thou  knoweet  I  can 
wield  my  weapon." 

**  Yes/'  replied  the  Doctor,  "  and  you  know  I  can  use  mine." 

"  I  prithee  be  quiet.  Master  Wildrake,"  said  Sir  Henry. 

"  Nay,  good  knight,"  answered  Wildrake,  '*  be  somewhat  more  cordial 
with  a  comrade  in  distress.  This  is  a  different  scene  from  the  Brentford 
storm ing-party.  The  jade  Fortune  has  been  a  very  step-mother  to  me.  I 
will  sing  you  a  song  I  made  on  my  own  ill-luck." 

*'  At  this  moment.  Captain  Wildrake,  we  are  not  in  a  fitting  mood  for 
singing,"  said  Sir  Henry,  civilly  and  gravely. 

*'Nay,  it  will  aid  your  devotions  —  Egad,  it  sounds  like  a  penitential 
psalm. 

*WWb  1  WM  a  jomm  lad. 

My  fortoM  WM  ted. 
If  ere  I  do  well  \m  a  woader. 

I  tpeat  all  my  meaiM 

Amid  sbmrpera  and  ^aeaat; 
Then  I  leot  a  nommnaxHi  to  plundar. 

I  Imvc  •lockings  *Ua  troa. 

But  the  deTii  a  stioe. 
I  am  fiMred  to  wear  honta  in  all  wealhar, 

Be  d^— d  the  boot  sole, 

Carae  CO  the  spar-rot  I. 
Coofuui^ed  be  tJie  apper-leather."** 

The  door  opened  as  Wildrake  finished  this  stanza  at  the  top  of  his  voiott, 
and  in  rushed  a  sentinel,  who,  greeting  him  by  the  title  of  a  **  blasphemoof 
bellowing  bull  of  Bashan,"  bestowed  a  severe  blow,  with  his  ramrod,  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  songster,  whose  bonds  permitted  him  no  means  of  return* 
ing  the  compliment. 

**  Your  humble  servant  again,  sir,"  said  Wildrake,  shrugging  his  shool> 
ders, — "  sorry  I  have  no  means  of  showing  my  g^titude.  1  am  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace,  like  Captain  Bobadil — Ha,  knight,  did  you  hear  my  bones 
clatter  ?  that  blow  came  twankingly  off —  the  fellow  might  inflict  the  basti- 
nado, were  it  in  presence  of  the  Grand  Seignior — he  has  no  taste  for  musie, 
knight — is  no  way  moved  by  the  *  concord  of  sweet  sounds.'  1  will  warrant 
him  tit  for  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoil  —  Eh?  —  all  down  in  the  mouth  — 
well — I'll  go  to  sleep  to-night  on  a  bench,  as  I've  done  many  a  night,  and  I 
will  be  ready  to  be  oan^d  decently  in  the  morning,  which  neyer  happened 
to  me  before  in  all  my  life — 

*  When  I  was  a  jnntuf  lad, 
%ij  fortane  was  bad—' 

Pshaw !  This  is  not  the  tune  it  goes  to."  Here  he  fell  fast  asleep,  and  sooner 
or  later  all  his  companions  in  misfortune  followed  his  example. 

The  benches  intended  for  the  repose  of  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  afforded 
the  prisoners  convenience  enough  to  lie  down,  though  their  slumbers,  it 
may  be  believed,  were  neither  sound  nor  undisturbed.  But  when  daylight 
was  but  a  little  while  broken,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  which  took  plfUMb 
and  the  subsequent  fall  of  the  turret  to  which  the  mine  was  applied,  would 
have  awakened  the  Seven  Sleepers,  or  Morpheus  himself.  The  smoka, 
penetrating  through  the  windows,  left  them  at  no  loss  for  the  cause  of 
the  din. 

*'  There  went  my  gunpowder,"  said  Rochecliffe,  "  which  has,  I  tmst^ 
blown  up  as  many  rebel  villains  as  it  might  have  been  the  means  of  de- 
stroying otherwise  in  a  fair  field.    It  must  have  caught  fire  by  chanoe." 

*'  By  chance  ? — No,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  *'  depend  on  it,  my  bold  Albert  bai 


♦  Sach  a  tooK,  or  aomethioK  tctj  Uk«  it,  mai  be  luwLtNaLUv'^m«i*%'\tvva;^ 
tUfi&  of  auoMtrruiy  which  vn  Umtv  coUiMtod. 
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Irad  the  train,  and  that  in  yonder  hlast  Cromwell  was  flying  towards  the 
laaven  whose  battlements  he  will  never  reach  —  Ah,  my  brave  boy  I  and 
lerhaps  thou  art  thyself  sacrificed,  like  a  youthful  Samson  among  the  re- 
itUious  Philistines. — But  I  will  not  be  long  behind  thee,  Albert." 

Everard  hastened  to  the  door,  hoping  to  obtain  from  the  guard,  to  whom 
lis  name  and  rank  might  be  known,  some  explanation  of  the  noise,  which 
Mmed  to  announce  some  dreadful  catastrophe. 

Bat  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  whose  rest  had  been  broken  by  the  trumpet 
rhich  gave  signal  for  the  explosion,  appeared  in  ^he  very  acme  of  horror — 
'It  18  the  trumpet  of  the  Archangel!"  he  cried,  —  " it  is  the  orushine  of 
faifl  world  of  elements — ^it  is  the  summons  to  the  Judgment-seat  I  The  dead 
ITO  obeying  the  call — ^they  are  with  us — they  are  amongst  us — they  arise  in 
heir  bodily  frames — thoy  come  to  summon  us  V* 

As  he  spoke  his  eves  were  riveted  upon  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  who  stood  directly 
ippoaite  to  him.  In  rising  hastily,  the  cap  which  he  commonly  wore,  ao- 
lording  to  a  custom  then  usual  both  amons  clergymen  and  gownmen  of  a 
nTil  profession,  had  escaped  from  his  head,  and'^carried  with  it  the  large 
nlk  patch  which  he  probably  wore  for  the  purpose  of  disguise;  for  the 
)heek  which  was  disclosed  was  unscarred,  and  the  eye  as  good  as  that  which 
WMB  usually  uncovered. 

Colonel  £verard  returning  from  the  door,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  make 
Mmster  Holdenough  comprehend  what  he  learned  from  the  euard  without, 
that  the  explosion  had  involved  only  the  death  of  one  of  Cromwell's  sol- 
diers. The  Presbyterian  divine  continued  to  stare  vrildly  at  him  of  the 
Bmscopal  persuasion. 

But  Dr.  Kocbecliffe  heard  and  understood  the  news  brought  by  Colonel 
Brerard,  and,  relieved  from  the  instant  anxiety  which  had  Kept  him  sta- 
tiooary,  he  advanced  towards  the  retiring  Calvmist,  extending  nis  hand  in 
tilt  most  friendly  manner. 

''Avoid  thee  —  Avoid  thee!"  said  Holdenough,  "the  living. may  not  join 
hands  with  the  dead." 

" But  I,"  said  Rochecliffe,  "am  as  much  alive  as  yon  are." 

••  Thou  alive !  —  thou  I  Joseph  Albany,  whom  my  own  eyes  saw  precipi- 

^^  from  the  battlements  of  Clidesthrow  Castle?" 


"  Ay,"  answered  the  Doctor,  **  but  you  did  not  see  me  swim  ashore  on  a 
auffsh  covered  with  sedges — fugii  ad  salices  —  after  a  manner  which  I  will 
eij^ain  to  you  another  time." 

Holdenough  touched  his  hand  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  "  Thon  art 
indeed  warm  and  alive,"  he  said,  "  and  yet  after  so  many  blows,  and  a  fall 
io  tremendous — thou  canst  not  be  my  Joseph  Albany." 

"  I  am  Joseph  Albany  Rochecliffe,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  become  so  in  virtue 
of  my  mothers  little  estate,  which  fines  and  confiscations  have  made  an 
end  of." 

"  And  is  it  so  indeed  ?"  said  Holdenough,  "  and  have  I  recovered  mine 
ild  chum?'' 

"  Even  so,"  replied  Rochecliffe,  "  by  the  same  token  I  appeared  to  you  in 
tin  Mirror  Chamoer — Thou  wert  so  bold,  Nehemiah,  that  our  whole  scheme 
voQld  have  been  shipwrecked,  had  I  not  appeared  to  thee  in  the  shape  of  a 
departed  friend.    Yet,  believe  me,  it  went  aeainst  my  heart  to  do  it" 

**  Ah,  fie  on  thee,  fie  on  thee,"  said  Holdenough,  throwing  himself  into 
hit  arms,  and  clasping  him  to  his  bosom,  "  thou  wert  ever  a  naughty  wag. 
How  oouldst  thou  play  me  such  a  trick  ? — Ah,  Albany,  dost  thou  remember 
Dr.  Purefoy  and  Cfaius  College  ?" 

**  Marry,  do  I,"  said  the  I]^tor,  thrusting  his  arm  through  the  Presbyte- 
ritn  divine's,  and  guiding  him  to  a  seat  apart  from  the  other  prisoners,  who 
witDessed  this  scene  with  much  surprise.  "Remember  Cains  ColU^t" 
nidBochecliffe;  "ay^tnd  the  good  ale  we  drank,  and  oiiii  iaax^«»  \A  m<c9i<d^ 
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**  Vanity  of  vanities/'  said  Iloldenough,  smiling  kindly  at  the  same  time, 
and  still  holding  his  recovered  friend's  arm  enclosed  and  hand-locked  in  his. 

"  Bat  the  breaking  the  Principal's  orchard,  so  cleanly  done,"  said  the 
Doctor ;  "  it  was  the  first  plot  I  ever  framed,  and  much  work  I  had  to  pre- 
vail on  thee  to  go  into  it." 

"  Oh,  name  not  that  iniquity,"  said  Nehemiah,  "  since  I  may  well  say,  as 
the  pious  Master  Baxter,  that  these  boyish  offences  have  had  their  punish- 
ment in  later  years,  inasmuch  ss  that  inordinate  appetite  for  fruit  hath  pro- 
duced stomachic  affection^under  which  I  yet  labour." 

"  True,  true,  dear  Nehemiah,"  said  Rochecliffe,  "  but  care  not  for  them — 
a  dram  of  brandy  will  correct  it  all.  Mr.  Baxter  was,"  he  was  about  to 
say  **  an  ass,"  but  checked  himself,  and  only  filled  up  the  sentence  with  "  a 
good  man,  I  dare  say,  but  over  scrupulous." 

So  they  sat  down  together  the  best  of  friends,  and  for  half  an  hour  talked, 
with  mutual  delight  over  old  college  stories.     By  degrees  they  got  on  th» 
politics  of  the  day ;  and  though  then  they  unclasped  their  hands,  and  ther» 
occurred  between  them  such  expressions  as,  "  Nay,  my  dear  brother,"  and^ 
'*  there  I  must  needs  differ,"  and,  "  on  this  point  I  crave  leave  to  think  ;'^ 
yet  a  hue  And  cry  against  the  Independents  and  other  sectarists  bein^ 
started,  they  followed  like  brethren  in  full  hollo,  and  it  was  hard  to  guess 
which  was  most  forward.     Unhappily,  in  the  course  of  this  amicable  inter- 
course, somethiog  was   mentioned   about  the  bishopric   of  Titus,  whicli. 
at  once  involved  them  in  the  doctrinal  question  of  Church  Government. 
Then,  alas  I  the  floodgates  were  opened,  and  they  showered  on  each  other 
Greek  and  Hebrew  texts,  while  their  eyes  kindled,  their  cheeks  glowed,  their 
hands  became  clenched,  and  they  looked  more  like  fierce  polemics  about  to 
rend  each  other's  eyes  out,  than  Christian  divines. 

Roger  Wildrake,  by  making  himself  an  auditor  of  the  debate,  contrived 
to  augment  its  violence.  He  took,  of  course,  a  most  decided  part  in  * 
question,  the  merits  of  which  were  totally  unknown  to  him.  Somewhat 
overawed  by  Holdenough's  ready  oratory  and  learning,  the  cavalier  watched 
with  a  face  of  anxiety  the  countenance  of  Dr.  RochecTiffe ;  but  when  he  saw 
the  proud  eye  and  steady  bearing  of  the  Episcopal  champion,  and  heard  him 
answer  Greek  with  Greek,  and  Ilebrew  with  Hebrew,  Wildrake  backed  hit 
arguments  as  he  closed  them,  with  a  stout  rap  upon  the  bench,  and  an  ex- 
ulting laugh  in  the  face  of  the  antagonist.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
Sir  Henry  and  Colonel  Everard,  having  at  length  and  reluctantly  interfered, 
prevailed  on  the  two  alienated  friends  to  adjourn  their  dispute,  removing  at 
the  same  time  to  a  distance,  and  regarding  each  other  with  looks  in  which 
old  friendship  appeared  to  have  totally  given  way  to  mutual  animosity. 

But  while  they  sat  lowering  on  each  other,  and  longing  to  renew  a  con- 
test in  which  each  claimed  the  victory,  Pearson  entered  the  prison,  and  in  a 
low  and  troubled  voice,  desired  the  persons  whom  it  contained  to  prepara 
for  instant  death. 

Sir  Henry  Lee  received  the  doom  with  the  stem  composure  which  he  had 
hitherto  displayed.  Colonel  Everard  attempted  the  interposition  of  a  strong 
and  resentful  appeal  to  the  Parliament,  against  the  judgment  of  the  court- 
martial  and  the  General.  But  Pearson  declined  to  receive  or  transmit  any 
such  remonstrance,  and  with  a  dejected  look  and  mien  of  melancholy  pre- 
sage, renewed  his  exhortation  to  them  to  prepare  for  the  hour  of  noon,  and 
withdrew  from  the  prison. 

The  operation  of  this  intelligence  on  the  two  clerical  disputants  was  mort 
remarkable.  They  gazed  for  a  moment  on  each  other  with  eyes  in  whieh 
repentant  kindness  and  a  feeling  of  generous  shame  ouenched  every  linger- 
ing feeling  of  resentment,  and  joined  in  the  mutual  exclamation  —  '*lfj 
brother — my  brother,  I  have  sinned,  I  have  sinned  in  offending  thee  I"  thejT 
ruBbed  into  each  other's  anna,  a\ie^  \Aaxa  «a  ^.Wj  d^mandett  each  otherii 
iEDrgireDeaag  and,  like  two  w«tx\OT«,  ^\io  «acn&.^  ^\«c«ai»2L  ^\(aaR^^i^4iif 
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charge  tli»'ir  duty  a;:;ainst  tlio  coninnm  ern-uiy,  iljoy  roiialltMl  iiobl'.T  Ideas  of 
their  sacred  character,  and  assumiDg  the  part  which  best  became  them  on 
ao  occasion  so  melancholy,  began  to  exhort  those  around  them  to  meet  the 
doom  that  had  been  announced,  with  the  firmness  and  dignity  which  Chris* 
tianity  alone  can  giye. 


%AA^/S«VWN^^WN«^^^«AM«W^M^^^«^^^^M«W^WV^^^ 


Cjraftttr  tjit  'd^titrti(-^tittnt|r. 

If  (Mi  fracknu  prince,  good  Cumynf  ciiedt 

Leav*  TenffMnoe  to  oar  God, 
And  lay  the  iroo  role  ande. 

Be  thine  the  olive  rod. 

Ballad  or  Sn  Chablb  Bawdot. 

Thi  hour  appointed  for  execution  had  been  long  past,  and  it  was  about 
iive  in  the  evening  when  the  Protector  summoned  Pearson  to  his  presence 
He  went  with  fear  and  reluctance,  uncertain  how  he  might  bo  received. 
After  remaining  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  aide-de-camp  returned  to 
Victor  Lee's  parlour,  where  he  found  the  old  soldier,  Zerubbabel  Robins,  in 
attendance  for  his  return. 

*'  How  is  Oliver?''  said  the  old  man,  anxiously. 

*'  Why,  well,"  answered  Pearson,  "  and  hath  asked  no  questions  of  the 
execution,  but  many  concerning  the  reports  we  have  been  able  to  make  re- 
garding the  flight  of  the  young  Man,  and  is  much  moved  at  thinking  he 
must  now  be  beyond  pursuit.  Also  I  gave  him  certain  papers  belonging  to 
the  malignant  Doctor  Rochecliffe/' 

'*  Then  will  I  venture  upon  him,''  said  the  adjutator ;  ''  so  eive  me  a 
napkin  that  I  may  look  like  a  sewer,  and  fetch  up  the  food  which  I  directed 
should  be  in  readiness." 

Two  troopers  attended  accordingly  with  a  ration  of  beef,  such  as  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  private  soldiers,  and  dressed  after  their  fashion  —  a  pewter 
pot  of  ale,  a  trencher  with  salt,  black  pepper,  and  a  loaf  of  ammunition 
Dread.  "  Come  with  me,"  he  said  to  Pearson,  '*  and  fear  not — Noll  loves  an 
innocent  iest."  He  boldly  entered  the  General's  sleeping  apartment,  and 
said  aloud,  "Arise,  thou  that  art  called  to  be  a  judge  in  Israel  —  let  there 
be  no  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep.  Lo,  I  come  as  a  sign  to  thee ; 
wherefore  arise,  ea^  drink,  and  let  thy  heart  be  ^lad  within  thee  ;  for  thou  . 
ihalt  eat  with  joy  the  food  of  him  that  laboureth  m  the  trenches,  seeine  that 
since  thou  wert  commander  over  the  host,  the  poor  sentinel  hath  had  such 
provisions  as  I  have  now  placed  for  thine  own  refreshment" 

'*  Truly,  brother  Zerubbabel,"  said  Cromwell,  accustomed  to  such  acts  of 
enthusiasm  among  iiis  followers,  "  we  would  wish  that  it  were  so ;  neither 
is  it  our  desire  to  sleep  soft,  nor  feed  more  hiehly  than  the  meanest  that 
ranks  under  our  banners.  Verily,  thou  hast  chosen  well  for  my  refresh- 
ment, and  the  smell  of  the  food  is  savoury  in  m^  nostrils." 

He  arose  from  the  bed,  on  which  he  had  lain  down  half  dressed,  and 
wrapping  his  cloak  around  him,  sate  down  by  the  bedside,  and  partook 
heartily  of  the  plain  food  which  was  prepared  for  him.  While  he  was  eat* 
ing,  Cromwell  commanded  Pearson  to  nnish  his  report  —  *'You  need  not 
desist  for  the  presence  of  a  worthy  soldier,  whose  spirit  is  as  my  spirit." 

'*  Nay,  but,"  interrupted  Robins,  *'  you  are  to  know  that  Gilbert  Pearson 
hath  not  fully  executed  thy  commands,  touching  a  part  of  tihoi^  xsA^x^gK^MoXi^ 
ail  of  whom  shooJd  have  Med  at  noon." 
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"What  execution — what  malignants 7"  said  Cromwell,  laying  down  hit 
knife  and  fork. 

" Those  in  the  prison  here  at  Woodstock/'  answered  Zerabbabel»  "whom 
▼our  Excellency  commanded  should  be  executed  at  noon,  as  taken  in  the 
&ct  of  rebellion  against  the  Commonwealth/' 

**  Wretch  I"  said  Cromwell,  starting  up  and  addressing  Pearson,  "  thoa 
hast  not  touched  Mark  Everard,  in  whom  there  was  no  guilt,  for  he  was 
deceived  by  him  who  passed  between  us  —  neither  hast  thou  put  forth  thy 
hand  on  the  pragmatic  Presbyterian  minister,  to  have  all  those  of  their 
classes  cry  sacrilege,  and  alienate  them  from  us  for  ever  ?"  _ 

*'If  your  Excellency  wish  them  to  live,  they  live  —  their  life  and  death, 
are  in  the  power  of  a  word,"  said  Pearson. 

**  Enfranchise  them ;  I  must  gain  the  Presbyterian  interest  over  to  us  if 
I  can." 

**  Rochecliffe,  the  arch-plotter,"  said  Pearson,  "  I  thought  to  have  exe- 
cuted, but" 

"Barbarous  man,"  said  Cromwell,  "alike  ungrateful  and  impolitic^ 
wouldst  thou  have  destroyed  our  decoy-duck  ?  This  doctor  is  but  like  a 
well,  a  shallow  one  indeed,  but  something  deeper  than  the  springs  which 
discharge  their  secret  tribute  into  his  keeping ;  then  come  I  with  a  pump, 
and  suck  it  all  up  to  the  open  air.  Enlarge  him,  and  let  him  have  money 
if  he  wants  it.  I  know  his  haunts ;  he  can  go  nowhere  but  our  eye  will  be 
upon  him.  —  But  you  look  at  each  other  darkly,  as  if  you  had  more  to  saj 
than  you  durst     I  trust  you  have  not  done  to  death  Sir  Henry  Lee?" 

"  No.  Yet  the  man,"  replied  Pearson,  "  is  a  confirmed  malignant, 
and" 

"  Ay,  but  he  is  also  a  noble  relic  of  the  ancient  English  Qentleman,"  said 
the  General.  "  I  would  I  knew  how  to  win  the  favour  of  that  race.  But  we, 
Pearson,  whose  royal  robes  are  the  armour  which  we  wear  on  our  bodies, 
and  whose  leading  staves  are  our  sceptres,  are  too  newly  set  up  to  draw  the 
respect  of  the  proud  malignants,  who  cannot  brook  to  submit  to  less  than 
royal  lineage.  Yet  what  can  they  see  in  the  longest  kingly  line  in  Europe, 
save  that  it  runs  back  to  a  successful  soldier  7  I  grudge  that  one  man  should 
be  honoured  and  followed,  because  he  is  the  descendant  of  a  victorious  com- 
mander, while  less  honour  and  allegiance  is  paid  to  another,  who,  in  personal 
qualities,  and  in  success,  might  emulate  the  founder  of  his  rivul's  aynasty. 
Well,  Sir  Henry  Lee  lives,  and  shall  live  for  me.  Uis  son,  indeed,  hath 
deserved  the  death  which  he  has  doubtless  sustained."  • 

"  My  lord,"  stammered  Pearson,  "  since  your  Excellency  has  found  I  am 
right  in  suspending  your  order  in  so  many  instances,  I  trust  you  will  not 
blame  me  in  this  also — I  thought  it  best  to  await  more  special  orders." 
*     "  Thou  art  in  a  mighty  merciful  humour  this  mommg,  Pearson,"  said 
Cromwell,  not  entirely  satisfied. 

"  If  your  Excellency  please,  the  halter  is  ready,  and  so  is  the  provosl- 
marshal." 

"  Nay,  if  such  a  bloody  fellow  as  thou  hast  spared  him,  it  would  ill  be- 
come me  to  destroy  him,"  said  the  General.  "  But  then,  here  is  among 
Rocheclifie's  papers  the  engagement  of  twenty  desperadoes  to  ti^e  ua  off-~ 
some  example  ought  to  be  made." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Zerubbabel,  "  consider  now  how  oflen  this  young  man, 
Albert  Lee,  hath  been  near  you,  nay,  probably,  quite  close  to  your  Excel- 
lency, in  these  dark  passa^s  which  he  knew,  and  we  did  not.  Had  he  been 
of  an  assassin's  nature,  it  would  have  cost  him  but  a  pistol-shot,  and  the 
light  of  Israel  was  extinguished.  Nay,  in  the  unavoidable  confusion  which 
must  have  ensued,  the  sentinels  quitting  their  posts,  he  might  have  had  a 
fur  chance  of  escape." 

"Enough  Zerubbabel ;  be  Wvw,"  a«A^  l\i^  Q^^xx^t^.   "  Ha  ahall  remain  ia 
eustodj  for  Bomo  time,  however,  iknd\>«  \Xx^ii\>«si\a>CL^lcniiiYlk\i^lg^^  *^^ 
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Other  two  are  safe,  of  course ;  for  you  would  not  dream  of  considering  such 
paltry  fellows  as  fit  victims  for  my  revenge/' 

**  One  fellow,  tbe  undel^keeper,  called  Joliffe,  deserves  death,  however,'' 
laid  Pearson,  "  since  he  has  tranklj  admitted  that  he  slew  honest  Joseph 
Tomkins." 

'*He  deserves  a  reward  for  saving  us  a  labour,"  sdd  Cromwell;  "that 
Tomkins  was  a  most  double-hearted  villain.  I  have  found  evidence  among 
these  papers  here,  that  if  we  had  lost  the  fight  at  Worcester,  we  should 
have  had  reason  to  regret  that  we  had  ever  trusted  Master  Tomkins  —  it 
was  only  our  success  which  anticipated  his  treachery  —  write  us  down 
debtor,  not  creditor,  to  Joceline,  an  you  call  him  so,  and  to  his  quarter- 
sUff." 

**  There  remiuns  the  sacrile^ous  and  graceless  cavalier  who  attempted 
jour  Excellency's  life  last  night,"  said  Pearson. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  General,  **  that  were  stooping  too  low  for  revenge.  His 
■word  had  no  more  power  than  had  he  thrusted  with  a  tobacco-pipe.  Eagles 
stoop  not  at  mallards,  or  wild-drakes  either." 

"  Yet,  sir,"  said  Pearson,  '*  the  fellow  should  be  punished  as  a  libeller. 
The  quantity  of  foul  and  pestilential  abuse  which  we  found  in  his  pockets 
makes  me  loth  he  should  ^  altogether  free — Please  to  look  at  them,  sir." 

'*  A  most  vile  hand,"  said  Oliver,  as  he  looked  at  a  sheet  or  two  of  our 
firiend  Wildrake's  poetical  miscellanies  —  "The  very  handwriting  seems  to 
be  drank,  and  the  very  poetry  not  sober — What  have  we  here  ? 


WlMii  I  w$  a  joanf  lad, 

M7  fortune  ww  bad  — 

If  •'er  1  do  well,  lit  a  wonder'— 


Why,  what  trash  is  this? — and  then  again  — 

'Now  a  plarae  on  the  poU 
Of  old  politic  Nnll ! 
We  wUl  drink  uil  we  brine 
In  triamph  back  the  King/ 

In  truth,  if  it  could  be  done  that  way,  this  poet  would  be  a  stout  champion. 
Give  the  poor  knave  five  pieces,  Pearson,  and  bid  him  go  sell  .his  ballads. 
If  he  oome  within  twenty  miles  of  our  person,  though,  we  will  have  him 
flogged  till  the  blood  runs  down  to  his  heels." 

"There  remains  only  one  sentenced  person,"  said  Pearson,  "a  noble 
wolf-hound,  finer  than  any  your  Excellency  saw  in  Ireland.  He  belongs 
to  the  old  knight  Sir  Henry  Lee.  Should  your  Excellency  not  desire  to 
keep  the  fine  creature  yourself,  might  I  presume  to  beg  that  I  might  have 
leave?" 

"  No,  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  the  old  roan,  so  faithful  himself,  shall 
not  be  deprived  of  his  faithful  dog  —  I  would  I  had  any  creature,  were  it 
but  a  dog,  that  followed  me  because  it  loved  me,  not  for  what  it  could  make 
of  me." 

"  Your  Excellency  is  uniust  to  your  faithful  soldiers,"  said  Zerubbabel, 
Uuntly,  "  who  follow  yon  like  dogs,  fight  for  you  like  dogs,  and  have  the 
grave  of  a  dog  on  the  spot  where  they  happen  to  fall." 

"  How  now,  old  grumbler,"  said  the  General,  "  what  means  this  change 
of  note?" 

'*  Corporal  Humgudgeon's  remains  are  left  to  moulder  under  the  ruins 
of  jonaer  tower,  and  Tomkins  is  thrust  into  a  hole  in  a  thicket  like  a 
beast" 

"True,  true,"  said  Cromwell,  "they  shall  be  removed  to  the  churchyard, 
and  every  soldier  shall  attend  with  cockades  of  sea-green  and  blue  ribbon — 
Every  one  of  the  non-commissioned  officers. and  adjutators  shall  have  a 
iBouming-scarf ;  we  ourselves  will  lead  the  procession,  and  there  shall  be  a 
nroper  dole  of  wine,  burnt  brandy,  and  rosemary.  S^q  iVi^t  \\.  \&  ^<^W!^^ 
Pbsfson.  After  the  fuoend,  Woodstock  shall  be  diRm^n^Xo^  «a^  ^<(»\s^'|^ 
AMi  Ut  reoeaMB  mMj  not  again  afford  shelter  to  rebels  vnd.  ix^!BX\«QMi\»^^ 

2a 
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The  commands  of  the  General  were  punctaallj  obeyed,  and  when  tfa* 
other  prisonere  were  dismissed,  Albert  Lee  remained  for  some  time  in  ona* 
tody,  lie  went  abroad  after  his  liberation,  entered  in  King  Charles's  Guards, 
where  he  was  promoted  by  that  monarch.  But  his  fate,  as  we  shall  see 
heroafler,  only  allowed  him  a  short  though  bright  career. 

We  return  to  the  liberation  of  the  other  prisoners  from  Woodstock.  The 
two  divines,  completely  reconciled  to  each  other,  retreated  ami  in  arm  to 
the  parsonage-house,  formerly  the  residence  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  but  which 
he  now  visited  as  the  guest  of  his  successor,  Nehemiah  Holdenongh'.  The 
Presbyterian  had  no  sooner  installed  his  friend  under  his  roof,  than  be 
urged  upon  him  an  offer  to  partake  it,  and  the  income  annexed  to  it,  as  hift 
own.  Dr.  Rochecliffe  was  much  affected,  but  wisely  rejected  the  generous 
offer,  considering  the  difference  of  their  tenets  on  Church  government,  whick 
each  entertained  as  religiously  as  his  creed.  Another  debate,  though  a  light 
one,  on  the  subject  of  the  office  of  Bishops  in  the  Primitive  Church,  con- 
firmed him  in  his  resolution.  They  parted  the  next  day,  and  their  friend- 
ship remained  undisturbed  by  controversy  till  Mr.  Holdenough's  death,  in 
1G58;  a  harmony  which  might  be  in  some  degree  owing  to  their  never 
meeting  again  after  their  imprisonment  Dr.  Rochecliffe  was  restored  to 
his  living  after  the  Restoration,  and  ascended  from  thenoe  to  high  clerical 
preferment. 

The  inferior  personages  of  the  grand  jail-delivery  at  Woodstock  Lodes, 
easily  found  themselves  temporary  accommodations  in  the  town  among  old 
acquaintance ;  but  no  one  ventured  to  entertain  the  old  knight,  understood 
to  be  so  much  under  the  displeasure  of  the  ruling  powers ;  and  even  the 
innkeeper  of  the  George,  who  had  been  one  of  his  tenants,  scarce  dared  to 
admit  nim  to  the  common  privileges  of  a  traveller,  who  has  food  and  lodging 
for  his  money.  Everard  attended  him  unrequested,  unpermitted,  but  also 
unforbidden.  The  heart  of  the  old  man  had  been  turned  once  more  towardi 
him  when  he  learned  how  he  had  behaved  at  the  memorable  rencontre  at 
the  King's  Oak,  and  saw  that  he  was  an  object  of  the  enmity,  rather  than 
the  favour,  of  Cromwell.  But  there  was  another  secret  feeling  which  tended 
to  reconcile  him  to  his  nephew — the  consciousness  that  Eyerard  shared  with  ~ 
him  the  deep  anxiety  which  he  experienced  on  account  of  his  daughter, 
who  had  not  yet  returned  from  her  doubtful  and  perilous  expedition.  He 
felt  that  he  himself  would  perhaps  be  unable  to  aiscover  where  Alice  had 
taken  refuge  during  the  late  events,  or  to  obtain  her  deliverance  if  she  wae 
taken  into  custody.  He  wished  Everard  to  offer  him  his  service  in  makinr 
a  search  for  her,  but  shame  prevented  his  preferring  the  request;  ana 
Everard,  who  could  not  suspect  the  altered  state  of  his  uncle's  mind,  wae 
afraid  to  make  the  proposal  of  assistance,  or  even  to  name  the  name  of 
Alice. 

The  sun  had  already  set  —  they  sat  looking  each  other  in  the  &oe  in 
silence,  when  the  trampling  of  horses  was  heard  —  there  was  knockine  at 
the  door — there  was  a  light  step  on  the  stair,  and  Alice,  the  subject  of  their 
anxiety,  stood  before  them.  She  threw  herself  joyfully  into  her  father's 
arms,  who  glanced  his  eye  hoedfuUy  round  the  room,  as  he  said  in  a  whisper, 
"Is  all  safe?" 

"Safe  and  out  of  danger,  as  I  trust," replied  Alice — "I  have  a  token 
for  you." 

iter  eye  then  rested  on  Everard  —  she  blushed,  wae  embarraesed,  and 
silent. 

"  You  need  not  fear  your  Presbyterian  cousin,"  said  the  knight,  witii  a 
good-humoured  smile,  "  ho  has  himself  proved  a  confessor  at  leant  for  loj- 
aJfcy,  and  ran  the  risk  of  being  a  martyr." 

She  pulled  from  her  bosom  Ibe  royal  rescript,  written  on  a  email  and 
Boiled  piece  of  paper,  and  tied  rounSi  w\l\i  «k^^T^\fc^  >&atMl  uurtnad  of  a 
#eai.     Such  aa  it  was,  Sir  Henry  evi  Vi^  ov^ii«^\\»  y«««^  ^^^^Maik'^jyWb^ 
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with  oriental  veneration  to  his  lips,  to  his  heart,  to  liis  forehead ;  and  it  was 
not  before  a  tear  had  dropt  on  it  that  he  found  courage  to  open  and  re^  the 
billet    It  waa  in  these  words : — 

'*  LoTAL  oirm  much  istximsd  Frisitd,  akd  ouk  trustt  Subjict, 
**  It  haTing  become  known  to  as  that  a  purpose  of  marriage  has  been  en- 
tertained betwixt  Mrs.  Alice  Lee,  your  only  daughter,  and  Markham  Eve- 
njtl,  Esq.  of  ETsrsW  Chase,  her  kinsman,  and  by  affiancy  your  nephew : 
And  being  assured  that  this  match  would  be  highly  agreeable  to  you,  had 
it  not  been  for  certain  respects  to  our  service,  which  induced  you  to  refuse 
your  consent  thereto  —  We  do  therefore  acquaint  you,  that,  far  from  our 
affairs  suffering  by  such  an  alliance,  we  do  exhort,  and  so  far  as  we  may, 
require  you  to  consent  to  the  same,  as  you  would  wish  to  do  us  good  plea- 
tore,  and  greatly  to  adyance  our  affairs.  Leaving  to  you,  nevertheless,  as 
beoometh  a  Christian  King,  the  full  exercise  of  your  own  discretion  con- 
cerning other  obstacles  to  such  an  alliance,  which  may  exist,  independent 
of  those  connected  with  our  service.  Witness  our  hand,  together  with  our 
thankful  recollections  of  your  good  services  to  our  late  Royal  Father  as  well 
u  ourselyes, 

"C.  R." 

Long  and  steadily  did  Sir  Henry  gaze  on  the  letter,  so  that  it  might 
ilmost  seem  as  if  he  were  getting  it  by  heart.    He  then  placed  it  carefully 
in  his  pocket-book,  and  asked  Alice  the  account  of  her  adventures  the  pre- 
eediDg  night.    They  were  briefly  told.    Their  midnight  walk  through  the 
Chase  had  been  speedily  and  sarely  accomplished.    Nor  had  the  King  once 
made  the  slightest  relapse  into  the  naughty  Louis  Kemeguy.    When  she 
Aad  aeen  Charles  and  his  attendant  set  off,  she  had  taken  some  repose  in  the 
Oottage  where  they  parted.    With  the  morning  came  news  that  Woodstock 
Was  occupied  by  soldiers,  so  that  return  thither  might  have  led  to  danger, 
•uspicion,  and  enquiry.     Alice,  therefore,  did  not  attempt  it,  but  went  to  a 
lionse  in  the  neighbourhood,  inhabited  by  a  lady  of  established  loyalty, 
irhoee  husband  hiul  been  m^or  of  Sir  Henry  Lee's  regiment,  and  had  fallen 
%t  the  battle  of  Naseby.    Mrs.  Aylmer  was  a  sensible  woman,  and  indeed 
the  necessities  of  the  smgular  times  had^harpened  every  one's  faculties  for 
stratagem  and  intrigue.     She  sent  a  faithful  servant  to  scout  about  the 
ibanaion  at  Woodstock,  who  no  sooner  saw  the  prisoners  dismissed  and  in 
•afetj,  and  ascertained  the  knight's  destination  for  the  evening,  than  he 
carried  the  news  to  his  mistress,  and  by  her  orders  attended  Alice  on  horse- 
back to  join  her  father. 

There  was  seldom,  perhaps,  an  evening  meal  made  in  such  absolute  silence 
aa  by  this  embarrassed  party,  each  occupied  with  their  own  thoughts,  and 
at  a  loss  how  to  fathom  those  of  the  others.  At  length  the  hour  came  when 
Alice  felt  herself  at  liberty  to  retire  to  repose  alter  a  day  so  fati^ing. 
Syerard  handed  her  to  the  door  of  her  apartment,  and  was  then  himself 
about  to  take  leave,  when,  to  his  surprise,  his  uncle  asked  him  to  return, 
pointed  to  a  chair,  and  giving  him  the  King's  letter  to  read,  fixed  his  looks 
on  him  steadily  during  the  perusal ;  determined  that  if  he  could  discover 
aught  short  of  the  utmost  debght  in  the  reading,  the  commands  of  the  King 
himself  should  be  disobeyed,  rather  than  Alice  should  be  sacrificed  to  one 
who  leceived  not  her  hand  as  the  greatest  blessing  earth  had  to  bestow. 
Bat  the  features  of  Everard  indicated  joyful  hope,  even  beyond  what  the 
father  conld  have  anticipated,  yet  mingled  with  surprise;  and  when  he 
raised  his  eye  to  the  knight's  vnth  timidity  and  doubt,  a  smile  was  on  Sir 
HenrVs  countenance  as  he  broke  silence.  *'  The  King,"  he  said,  '*  had  he 
no  other  subject  in  England,  should  dispose  at  will  of  those  of  the  house 
of  Lee.  But  methinks  the  family  of  Everard  have  not  been  so  devoted  of 
lata  to  the  crown  as  to  oomplj  with  a  mandate,  myitani^  v\a  V^a  \A\naxr^ 
fth»  dMogbtv  ofB  beggur." 
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"  The  daaebter  of  Sir  Heniy  Lee/'  said  ETerard,  kneeline  to  his  andt^ 
and  perforce  kissiDg  his  hand*  "would  grace  the  house  of  a  duke." 

"  The  girl  is  well  enough/'  said  the  knight  proudly ;  "  for  myself,  m^ 
poTcrty  shall  neither  shame  nor  encroach  on  my  friends.  Some  few  pieces 
t  have  by  Doctor  Kochecliffe's  kindness,  and  Joceline  and  I  will  striie  out 
something." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  uncle,  you  are  richer  than  you  think  for/'  said  Everard. 
"  That  part  of  your  estate,  which  my  father  redeemed  for  payment  of  • 
moderate  composition,  is  still  your  own,  and  held  by  trustees  in  your  nam& 
myself  being  one  of  them.  You  are  only  our  debtor  for  an  adrance  of 
monies,  for  which,  if  it  will  content  yon,  we  will  count  with  you  like  nsuren. 
My  father  is  incapable  of  profiting  by  making  a  bargain  on  his  own  account 
for  the  estate  of  a  distressed  friend ;  and  ail  this  you  would  have  learned 
long  since,  but  that  you  would  not — I  mean,  time  did  not  serve  for  explana- 
tion— I  mean" 

"  You  mean  I  was  too  hot  to  hear  reason,  Mark,  and  I  believe  it  is  venr 
true.  But  I  think  we  understand  each  other  now.  To-morrow  I  go  witn 
my  family  to  Kingston,  where  is  an  old  house  I  may  still  call  mine.  Come 
hither  at  thy  leisure,  Mark,^-or  thy  best  speed,  as  thou  wilt — but  come  with 
thy  father's  consent." 

"  With  my  father  in  person,"  said  Everard,  "  if  you  will  permit." 

**  Be  that,"  answered  the  knight,  **  as  he  and  you  will — I  think  Joceline 
will  scarce  shut  the  door  in  thy  face,  or  Bevis  growl  as  he  did  after  poor 
Louis  Kcrneguy. — Nay,  no  more  raptures,  but  good-night,  Mark,  good-night; 
and  if  thou  art  not  tired  with  the  fatigue  of  yesterday — why,  if  you  appear 
here  at  seven  in  the  morning,  I  think  we  must  bear  with  your  company  on 
the  Kingston  road." 

Once  more  Everard  pressed  the  knight's  hand,  caressed  Bevis,  who  !•- 
ceiyed  his  kindness  graciously,  and  went  home  to  dreams  of  happinet9» 
which  were  realized,  as  far  as  this  motley  world  permits,  within  a  fow 
months  afterwards. 


Cjiaphr  tjit  €^ittij-(gi 


-  Mj  lif«  WM  of  a  piece. 


Spent  in  your  Mnrice— (lyin«  at  jroar  feet 

Don  SEBAsmir. 

Years  rush  by  us  like  the  wind.  We  see  not  whence  the  eddy  oomai^ 
nor  whitherward  it  is  tending,  and  we  seem  ourselves  to  witness  their  flighl 
without  a  sense  that  we  are  changed ;  and  yet  Time  is  begufling  man  of  hit 
strength,  as  the  winds  rob  the  woods  of  their  foliage. 

After  the  marriage  of  Alice  and  Markham  Everard,  the  old  knieht  i«* 
sided  near  them,  in  an  ancient  manor-house,  belonging  to  the  redeemed 
portion  of  his  estate,  where  Joceline  and  Phoebe,  now  man  and  wift^  with 
one  or  two  domestics,  regulated  the  affairs  of  his  household.  When  hi 
tired  of  Shakspeare  and  solitude,  he  was  ever  a  welcome  guest  at  his  soil- 
in-law's,  where  he  went  the  more  frequently  that  Markham  had  given  op 
all  concern  in  public  affairs,  disapproving  of  the  forcible  dismissal  of  tht 
Parliament,  and  submitting  to  Cromwell's  subsequent  domination,  rather  •• 
that  which  was  the  lesser  evil,  than  as  to  a  government  which  he  regarded 
as  legal,  Cromwell  seemed  ever  willing  to  show  himself  his  ftiena ;  bvl 
Erenurd,  resenting  hiebly  the  propossX  Va  ^^Yv^v^t  m^  \S[k^  ^ane,  which  he 
oomidered  as  an  inaoit  to  hia  nononx,  uei^^t  uiwrndk  tsa^  %£«%aMMK^dL 
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became,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  opinion,  which  was  now  generally  preyalent 
in  the  nation,  that  a  settled  government  could  not  be  obtained  without  the 
recall  of  the  banished  family.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  personal  kind- 
ness which  he  had  received  from  Charles,  rendered  him  the  more  readily 
disposed  to  such  a  measure.  He  was  peremptory,  however,  in  declining  all 
engagements  during  Oliver's  life,  whose  power  he  considered  as  too  firmly 
fixed  to  be  shaken  by  any  plots  which  could  be  formed  against  it. 

Meantime,  Wildrake  continued  to  be  Everard's  protected  de^ndent  as 
before,  though  sometimes  the  connexion  tended  not  a  little  to  his  inconve- 
nience. That  respectable  person,  indeed,  while  he  remained  stationary  in 
his  patron's  house,  or  that  of  the  old  knight,  discharged  many  little  duties 
in  the  family,  and  won  Alice's  heart  by  his  attention  to  the  children,  teach- 
ing the  boys,  of  whom  they  had  three,  to  ride,  fence,  toss  the  pike,  and 
many  similar  exercises;  and,  above  all,  filling  up  a  great  blank  in  her 
father's  existence,  with  whom  he  played  at  chess  and  backgammon,  or  read 
Shakspeare,  or  was  clerk  to  prayers  when  any  sequestrated  divine  ventured 
to  reaa  the  service  of  the  Church.  Or  he  found  game  for  him  while  the  old 
gentleman  continued  to  go  a-sporting;  and,  especially  he  talked  over  the 
storming  of  Brentford,  and  the  battles  of  Edgebill,  Banburjr,  Roundway- 
down,  and  others,  themes  which  the  aged  caviUier  delighted  in,  but  which 
he  could  not  so  well  enter  upon  with  Colonel  Everard,  who  had  gained  his 
Isorels  in  the  Parliament  service. 

The  assistance  which  he  received  from  Wildrake's  society  became  more 

necessary,  after  Sir  Henry  was  deprived  of  his  gallant  and  only  son,  who 

Was  slain  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Dunkirk,  where,  unhappily,  English  colours 

Were  displayed  on  both  the  contending  sides,  the  French  being  then  allied 

with  Oliver,  who  sent  to  their  aid  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  and  the  troops  of 

the  banished  King  fighting  iu  behalf  of  the  Spaniards.     Sir  Henry  received 

the  melancholy  news  like  an  old  man,  that  is,  with  more  external  composure 

than  could  have  been  anticipated.     He  dwelt  for  weeks  and  months  on  the 

lines  forwarded  by  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Kocheclifie,  superscribed  in  small 

letters,  c.  a.,  and  subscribed  Louis  Kerneguy,  in  which  the  writer  conjured 

him  to  endure  this  inestimable  loss  with  the  greater  firmness,  that  he  had 

atill  left  one  son,  (intimating  himself,)  who  would  always  regard  him  as  a 

father. 

But  in  spite  of  this  balsam,  sorrow,  ncting  imperceptibly,  and  sucking 
the  blood  like  a  vampire,  seemed  gradually  drying  up  the  springs  of  life ; 
and,  without  any  formed  illness,  or  outward  complaint,  the  old  man's 
atrength  and  vigour  gradually  abated,  and  the  ministry  of  Wildrake  proved 
daily  more  indispensable. 

It  was  not,  however,  always  to  be  had.  The  cavalier  was  one  of  those 
happy  persons  whom  a  strong  constitution,  an  unreflecting  mind,  and  exu- 
berant spirits,  enable  to  play  through  their  whole  lives  the  part  of  a  school- 
boy  —  happy  for  the  moment,  and  careless  of  consequences. 
^  Once  or  twice  every  year,  when  he  had  collected  a  few  pieces,  the  Cava- 
liero  Wildrake  made  a  start  to  London,  where,  as  he  described  it,  he  went 
on  the  ramble,  drank  as  much  wine  as  he  could  come  by,  and  led  a  skelder- 
ing  life,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  among  roystcring  cavaliers  like  himself,  till 
by  some  rash  speech  or  wild  action,  he  got  into  the  Marshalsea,  the  Fleet, 
or  some  other  prison,  from  which  he  was  to  be  delivered  at  the  expense  of 
interest,  moneVf  and  sometimes  a  little  reputation. 

At  length  Cromwell  died,  his  son  resigned  the  government,  and  the  vari- 
008  changes  which  followed  induced  Everard,  as  well  as  many  others,  to 
adopt  more  active  measures  in  the  King's  behalf.  Everard  even  remitted 
considerable  sums  for  his  service,  but  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  corro- 
•ponding  with  no  intermediate  agent,  but  with  tVie  CVia.TXQi^\\oT  Vvoi^^^^  M^ 
whom  h©  communicated  much  useful  information  upon  ^\i\iV\<i  ^^vt%«  '^x^^ 
^v'''  ^"^^"^  ^^  ^^  ^^^J  nearly  engaged  ui  vb^  ukftS^^XxMil  xuw^^  ^V 
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Booth  and  Middleton  in  the  west,  and  with  great  difficnlty  escaped  from 
the  fatal  con8e(fueDce8  of  that  ill-timed  attempt.  After  this,  althoagh  the 
estate  of  the  kingdom  was  trebly  unsettled,  yet  no  card  seemed  to  turn  op 
favourable  to  the  royal  cause,  until  the  moTement  of  General  Mo<ik  from 
Scotland.  Even  then,  it  was  when  at  the  point  of  complete  success,  that 
the  fortunes  of  Charles  seemed  at  a  lower  ebb  than  ever,  especially  when 
intelligence  had  arrived  at  the  little  Court  which  he  then  kept  in  Brussels, 
that  Monk,  on  arriving  in  London,  had  put  himself  under  the  orders  of  the 
Parliament. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  the  evening,  while  the  King,  Buckingham, 
Wilmot,  and  some  other  eallants  of  his  wandering  Court,  were  engaged  in 
a  convivial  party,  that  the  Chancellor  (Clarendon)  suddenly  craved  audi- 
ence, and,  entering  with  less  ceremony  than  he  would  have  done  at  another 
time,  announced  extraordinary  news.  For  the  messenger,  he  said,  he  could 
say  nothing,  saving  that  he  appeared  to  have  drunk  much,  and  slept  little; 
but  that  he  had  brought  a  sure  token  of  credence  from  a  man  for  whose  faith 
he  would  venture  his  life.   The  King  demanded  to  see  the  messenger  himself. 

A  man  entered,  with  something  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  mors 
those  of  a  rakehelly  debauchee  —  his  eyes  swelled  and  inflamed  —  his  gait 
disordered  and  stumbling,  partly  through  lack  of  sleep,  partly  through  the. 
means  he  had  taken  to  support  his  fatigue.  He  staggered  without  cere- 
mony to  the  head  of  the  table,  seized  the  King's  hand,  which  he  mumbled 
like  a  piece  of  gingerbread;  whHe  Charles,  who  began  to  recollect  him 
from  his  mode  of  salutation,  was  not  very  much  pleased  that  their  meeting 
should  have  taken  place  before  so  many  witnesses. 

"I  bring  good  news,"  said  the  uncouth  messenger,  "  glorious  news  I -^ 
the  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again !  —  My  feet  are  beautiful  on  the  moun- 
tains. Gad,  I  have  lived  with  Presbyterians  till  I  have  caught  their  lan- 
guage—  but  we  are  all  one  man's  children  now  —  all  your  Majesty's  poor 
babes.  The  Rump  is  all  ruined  in  London  —  Bonfires  flamine,  music  play- 
ing, rumps  roasting,  healths  drinking,  London  in  a  blaze  of  light  from  ths 
Strand  to  Rotherhithe  —  tankards  clattering" 

**  We  can  guess  at  that,"  said  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

**  My  old  friend,  Mark  Everard,  sent  me  off  with  tne  news ;  Vm  a  villain 
if  I've  slept  since.  Your  Majesty  recollects  me,  I  am  sure.  Your  Miges^ 
remembers,  sa  —  sa  —  at  the  King's  Oak,  at  Woodstock?  — 

'O.  we'll  dance,  and  ting,  and  plajr, 
For  'twill  h«  a  jovum  Day 
When  the  King  ahaJl  eujoj  his  own  again.' " 

"  Master  Wildrake,  I  remember  you  well,"  said  the  King.  "  I  trust  ths 
good  news  is  certain  ?" 

"Certain  1  jrour  Majesty  ;  did  I  not  hear  the  bells?  —  did  I  not  sec  tht 
bonfires  ?  —  did  I  not  drink  your  Majesty's  health  so  often,  that  my  legs 
would  scarce  carry  me  to  the  wharf?  It  is  as  certain  as  that  I  am  poor 
Roger  Wildrake  o^  Squattlesea-mere,  Lincoln." 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  here  whispered  to  the  King,  "  I  have  always 
suspected  your  Majesty  kept  odd  company  during  th6  escape  from  Worces- 
ter, but  this  seems  a  rare  sample." 

*•  Why,  pretty  much  like  yourself,  and  other  company  I  have  kept  hers 
so  many  years  —  as  stout  a  heart,  as  empty  a  head,"  said  Charles  —  **•• 
much  lace,  though  somewhat  tarnished,  as  much  brass  on  the  brow,  and 
U'^arly  as  much  copper  in  the  pocket." 

"  I  would  your  Majesty  would  intrust  this  messenger  of  good  news  with 
me,  to  got  the  truth  out  of  him,"  said  Buckingham. 

**  Thiink  your  Grace,"  replied  the  King ;  **  but  he  has  a  will  as  well  •• 
yourself,  and  such  seldom  ajj^tee.  ^V'j  Xiixd  CVvwi<ieUor  hath  wisdom,  and 
to  that  we  must  trust  our»c\vtts. — ^\.aa\fct\J*\\^T«JL^,^wa.^fr^^^>kmf 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  will  btin^  ua  ^  xe^tV.  ol  io>«  U^2ak^\  \MKD&n^ 
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ftssare  you  that  yon  shall  be  no  loser  fbr  beine  the  first  messenger  ofeood 
news/'  So  saying,  he  gave  a  signal  to  the  Chancellor  to  take  away  Wild- 
rake,  whom  he  Judged,  in  his  present  humour,  to  be  not  unlikely  to  com- 
municate some  former  passages  at  Woodstock  which  might  rather  entertain 
than  edify  the  wits  of  nis  court. 

Corroboration  of  the  joyful  intelligence  soon  arriYcd,  and  Wildrake  was 
presented  with  a  handsome  gratuity  and  small  pension,  which,  by  the  King's 
special  desire,  had  no  duty  whatever  attached  to  it 

Shortly  afterwards,  all  England  was  engaged  in  chorusing  his  fayoorite 
ditty— 

"Oh,  the  twmtj.nintb  of  Uaj, 
It  WM  a  flonoos  day. 
When  tlM  King  did  eiuajr  hia  own  ifaJn.** 

On  that  memorable  day,  the  King  prepared  to  make  his  progress  from 
Bochester  to  London,  with  a  reception  on  the  part  of  his  subjects  so  unani« 
monaly  cordial,  as  made  him  say  gaily,  it  must  have  been  his  own  fault  to 
stay  BO  long  awaj  from  a  country  where  his  arrival  cave  so  much  joy.  On 
horseback,  betwixt  his  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  the 
Bestored  Monarch  trode  slowly  over  roads  strewn  with  flowers — by  conduits 
ranniDg  wine,  under  triumphal  arches,  and  through  streets  hung  with' 
tapestry.  There  were  citizens  in  various  bands,  some  arrayed  in  coats  of 
black  TeWet,  with  gold  chains ;  some  in  military  suits  of  cloth  of  gold,  or 
doUi  of  silver,  followed  by  all  those  craftsmen  who,  having  hooted  the  faUier 
from  Whitehall,  had  now  come  to  shout  the  son  into  possession  of  his  an- 
cestral place.  On  his  progress  through  Black  heath,  he  passed  that  army 
which,  80  long  formidable  to  England  herself,  as  well  as  to  Europe,  had 
_  been  the  means  of  restoring  the  Monarchy  which  their  own  hands  had 
destroyed.  As  the  Kine  passed  the  last  mes  of  this  formidable  host,  he 
same  to  an  open  part  of  the  heath,  where  many  persons  of  quality,  with 
others  of  inferior  rank,  had  stationed  themselves  to  gratulate  him  as  he 
passed  towards  the  capital. 

There  was  one  group,  however,  which  attracted  peculiar  attention  from 
those  around,  on  account  of  the  respect  shown  to  the  party  by  the  soldiers 
who  kept  the  eround,  and  who,  whether  Cavaliers  or  Kound beads,  seemed 
to  contest  emulously  which  should  contribute  most  to  their  accommodation ; 
for  both  the  elder  and  younger  gentlemen  of  the  party  had  been  distinguished 
m  the  Civil  War.    • 

It  was  a  family  group,  of  which  the  principal  figure  was  an  old  man  seated 
m  a  chair,  having  a  complacent  smile  on  his  face,  and  a  tear  swelling  to 
bis  eye,  as  he  saw  the  banners  wave  on  in  interminable  succession,  and 
heard  the  multitude  shouting  the  long  silenced  acclamation,  *'God  save 
King  Charles  I"  His  cheek  was  ashy  pale,  and  his  long  beard  bleached 
like  the  thistle  down ;  his  blue  eye  was  cloudless,  yet  it  was  obvious  that  its 
vision  was  failine.  His  motions  were  feeble,  and  he  spoke  little,  except 
when  he  answered  the  prattle  of  his  grandchildren,  or  asked  a  question  of 
his  daughter,  who  sate  beside  him,  matured  in  matronly  beauty,  or  of 
Colonel  Everard  who  stood  behind.  .  There,  too,  the  stout  yeoman,  Joceline 
Joliffe,  still  in  his  silvan  dress,  leaned,  like  a  second  Benaiah,  on  the  quarter^ 
ataff  that  had  done  the  King  good  service  in  its  day,  and  his  wife,  a  buxom 
matron  as  she  had  been  a  pretty  maiden,  lauehed  at  her  own  consequence ; 
and  ever  and  anon  joined  her  shrill  notes  to  the  stentorian  halloo  which  her 
husband  added  to  the  general  acclamation. 

Three  fine  boys  and  two  pretty  girls  prattled  around  their  grandfather, 
who  made  them  such  answers  as  suited  their  aee,  and  repeatedly  passed  his 
withered  hand  over  the  fair  locks  of  the  little  darlings,  while  Alice,  assisted 
by  Wildrake,  (blazing  in  a  splendid  dress,  and  his  eyes  washed  NrUJbk  o^aVj  ^ 
single  cup  of  canaryj  took  off  the  children's  attention  itom  >am«  \a  >axda^ 
leal  iber  should  weary  dieir  gnmdfather.  We  mual  not  otdl\\»  on^'oiOaKt  t%- 
-  -kM0  Hgm  in  the  gKHi|>— «  gigaatio  dog,  wbk\k\>oi%  ^be^  i^tEF^  ^V\s*»% 
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ftt  the  extremity  of  oaniDe  life,  being  perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old. 
Bat  tboagb  exhibiting  the  ruin  only  of  his  former  appearance,  his  eyes  din, 
bis  joints  stiff,  his  head  slouched  down,  and  his  gaftant  carriage  and  grace- 
ful motions  exchanged  for  a  stiff,  rheumatic,  hobbling  gait,  the  noble  bound 
had  lost  none  of  his  instinctiTe  fondness  for  his  master.  To  lie  by  Sir 
Henry's  feet  in  the  summer  or  by  the  fire  in  winter,  to  raise  his  head  to  look 
on  him,  to  lick  his  withered  hand  or  his  shrivelled  cheek  from  time  to  time, 
seemed  now  all  that  Bevis  lived  for. 

Three  or  four  liveir  servants  attended  to  protect  this  group  from  the 
thronging  multitude,  but  it  needed  not.  The  high  respectability  and  un- 
pretending simplicity  of  their  appearance  gave  tben^,  even  in  the  eyes  of 
the  coarsest  of  the  people,  an  air  of  patriarchal  dimity,  which  commanded 
eeneral  regard;  and  tney  sat  upon  the  bank  which  thev  had  chosen  for 
Sieir  station  by  the  way-side,  as  undisturbed  as  if  they  had  been  in  their 
own  park. 

And  now  the  distant  clarions  announced  the  Royal  Presence.  Onward 
came  pursuivant  and  trumpet— onward  came  plumes  and  cloth  of  gold,  and 
vraving  standards  displayed,  and  swords  gleaming  to  the  sun ;  and  at  length, 
beading  a  group  of  the  noblest  in  England,  and  supported  by  his  royal 
brothers  on  either  side,  onward  came  King  Charles.  He  had  already  hidted 
more  than  once,  in  kindness  perhaps  as  well  as  policy,  to  exchange  a  word 
with  persons  whom  he  recognized  among  the  spectators,  and  the  shouts  <tf 
the  bystanders  applauded  a  courtesy  which  seemed  so  well  timed.  But 
when  he  had  gazea  an  instant  on  the  party  we  have  described,  it  was  im- 
possible, if  even  Alice  had  been  too  much  changed  to  be  recognised,  not 
instantly  to  know  Bevis  and  his  venerable  master.  The  Monarch  sprung 
from  his  horse,  and  walked  instantly  up  to  the  old  knieht,  amid  thunoering 
acclamations  which  rose  from  the  multitudes  around,  when  they  saw  Charles 
with  his  own  hand  oppose  the  feeble  attempts  of  the  old  man  to  rise  to  do 
him  homage.  Gently  replacing  him  on  his  seat — "  Bless,"  he  said,  "  lather 
—  bless  your  son,  who  has  returned  in  safety,  as  you  blessed  him  when  hi 
departed  in  danger." 

"May  God  bless  —  and  preserve"  —  muttered  the  old  man,  overcome  by 
his  feelings ;  and  the  King,  to  give  him  a  few  moments'  repose,  turned  to 
Alice — 

"  And  you,"  he  said,  "  my  fair  guide,  how  have  you  been  employed  sinoe 
our  perilous  night-walk  ?  But  I  need  not  ask,"  glancing  around  —  **in  the 
service  of  King  and  Kingdom,  bringing  up  subjects  as  loyal  as  their  an- 
cestors.— A  fair  lineage,  bv  my  faith,  and  a  beautiful  sight  to  the  eye  of  an 
English  King  I — Colonel  Everard,  we  shall  see  you,  I  trust,  at  Whitehall  ?" 
Here  he  nodded  to  Wildrake.  "  And  thou,  Joceline,  thou  canst  hold  thy 
quarter-staff  with  one  hand,  sure?  —  Thrust  forward  the  other  pidm." 

Looking  down  in  sheer  bashfulness,  Joceline,  like  a  bull  about  to  push, 
extended  to  the  King,  over  his  lady's  shoulder,  a  hand  as  broad  and  hard  •• 
a  wooden  trencher,  which  the  King  filled  with  gold  coins.  "  Buy  a  head- 
gear for  my  friend  Phoobe  with  some  of  these,"  said  Charles ;  **  she  too  hat 
been  doing  her  duty  to  Old  England." 

The  King  then  turned  once  more  to  the  knight,  who  seemed  making  an 
effort  to  speak.  lie  took  his  aged  hand  in  both  his  own,  and  stooped  hii 
head  towards  him  to  catch  his  accents,  while  the  old  man,  detaining  him 
with  the  other  hand,  said  something  faltering,  of  which  Charles  could  only 
catch  the  quotation — 

**  Unthread  the  nide  eje  of  rBbellifm, 
Aod  welcome  home  agmin  dimnled  ftiUL" 

Extricating  himself,  therefore,  as  gently  as  possible,  from  a  scene  which 
began  to  grow  painfully  embarTa&«\T\^,  VVv^  ^c^^-tv^lMx^d  King  said,  speab 
iDg  with  unusual  distinctness  to  \iisuT«  iVi^  c\^m^^  ^^m^^'^^Tk^v&i^Viva^ 
"  ThiB  iH  something  too  pubVio  a  p\w»  i<>t  «\\  ni^Yi^-s^  \o  w^*  ^^nX^^^P^ 
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come  not  poon  to  see  King  Charles  at  "Whitehall,  ho  \vlll  st-rul  down  Louis 
Kemeguy  to  visit  you,  that  you  may  see  bow  rational  that  mischievous  lad 
is  become  since  his  travels.'^ 

So  sajiDg,  he  onoe  more  pressed  affeotionately  the  old  man's  hand,  bowed 
to  Alice  and  all  aronnd,  and  withdrew ;  Sir  Henry  Lee  listening  with  a 
■milay  which  showed  he  comprehended  the  gracious  tendency  of  what  had 
been  Mid.  The  old  man  leaned  back  on  his  seat»  and  mattered  the  Nunc 
dimiitas. 

'*  Excuse  me  for  having  made  ^ou  wait,  my  lords,''  said  the  King,  as  he 
monnted  his  horse ;  "  indeed,  had  it  not  been  K>r  these jgood  folks,  you  might 
have  waited  for  me  long  enough  to  little  purpose. — Move  on,  sirs." 

The  array  moved  on  accordingly ;  the  sound  of  trumnets  and  drums  again 
loee  amid  the  acclamations,  which  had  been  silent  whue  the  King  stopped ; 
while  the  effect  of  the  whole  procession  resuming  its  motion,  was  so  splen- 
didly dassling,  that  even  Alice's  anxiety  about  her  father's  health  was  for 
a  moment  suspended,  while  her  eye  followed  the  long  line  of  varied  bril- 
Uancy  that  proceeded  over  the  heath.  When  she  looked  again  at  Sir  Henry, 
she  was  startled  to  see  that  his  cheek,  which  had  gained  some  colour  during 
his  conversation  with  the  King,  had  relapsed  into  earthly  paleness ;  that 
his  eyes  were  closed,  and  openednot  a^ain ;  and  that  his  features  expressed, 
amid  their  quietude,  a  rigidity  which  is  not  that  of  sleep.  They  ran  to  his 
assistance,  out  it  was  too  late.  The  li^ht  that  burned  so  low  in  the  socketi 
bad  leaped  up,  and  expired  in  one  exhilarating  flash. 

The  rest  must  be  conceived.  I  have  onlj  to  add  that  his  faithful  dog  did 
not  survive  him  many  days ;  and  that  the  image  of  Be  vis  lies  carved  at  his 
master's  feet,  on  the  tomb  which  was  erected  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Henry 
Lee  of  Ditchley  * 

•  tt  mmw  iDtarwt  some  raadtn  to  know  that  Boria,  the  faUant  hoaod,  on«  of  tha  handaomeat  and  aotiva  ot 
fta  aMMtf  Hi«iilaad  doar-booada.  had  hia  procotypa  in  a  duir  called  Maida,  the  gift  of  the  late  Chief  of 
tTliBiBiij  to  the  aathor.  A  beaotifal  aketoh  of  him  waa  made  by  Edwin  Landaeer,  and  afterwarda  enffraTed. 
I  eaaaot  ■utyraaa  tha  avowal  of  aoroe  peraooal  Taoity  when  I  meotion  that  a  flriend,  froinf  through  llanieh, 
pitted  m  a  ooaanwa  aniiff-hoz.  aoch  aa  are  adld  for  one  fnuie,  on  which  waa  diq»lared  the  form  of  thia 
•  fcfwafite,aimDlymarkedaar -"-"'— -" — '  —  -.-..—  « —     «._  w__^ r_  __i_.i__^  _.  •..*_ 


■utyraaa  the  avowal  or  aoroe  peraooal  Taoity  wnen  i  mention  tnat  a  fhend,  frotnc  t 

loo  aniiff-hoz.  aoch  aa  are  adld  for  one  fnuie,  on  which  waa  diq»lared  t 

.  -imply  marfced  aa  Dar  lieUang  hand  too  Walter  Scott.    Mr.  Landaaer^a  paiL     _  ^ 

I  praftertf  oT  bj  fanarahla  friaiid,  tha  Kight  Hoooimbla  Lord  Chief  Commimioner  Ailaa. 
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SIC   ITUR  AD  ASTRA. 


INTRODUCTION.—  (1831.) 

Thx  preceding  Tale  of  this  Collection  concluded  the  last  of  the  pieces 
originally  published  under  the  nominU  umbra  of  the  Author  of  Waverlej  ;* 
Mid  the  circumstances  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  writer  to  con- 
tinue longer  in  the  possession  of  his  incogniiOf  were  communicated  in  1827, 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  first  series  of  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate, — con- 
sisting (besides  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  imaeinarj  chronicler)  of  three 
tsles,  entitled  "  The  Hiehland  Widow,"  "  The  Two  Drovers,"  and  "  The 
Surgeon's  Daughter."  In  the  present  volume  the  two  first  named  of  these 
pieces  are  included,  together  with  three  detached  stories,  which  appeared 
the  year  after  in  the  elegant  compilation  called  "The  Keepsake."  The 
"Surgeon's  Daughter"  it  is  thought  better  to  defer  until  a  succeeding 
volume,  than  to 

**  Begin  and  break  off  in  Uie  midcOa.*' 

I  have,  perhaps,  said  enough  on  former  occasions  of  the  misfortunes  which 
led  to  the  dropping  of  that  mask  under  which  I  had,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  enioyed  so  large  a  portion  of  public  favour.  Through  the  success 
of  those  literary  efibrtM,  I  had  been  enabled  to  indulge  most  of  the  tastes, 
which  a  retired  person  of  my  station  might  be  supposed  to  entertain.  In 
the  pen  of  this  nameless  romancer,  I  seemed  to  possess  something  like  the 
secret  fountain  of  coined  gold  and  pearls  vouchsafed  to  the  traveller  of  the 
£astem  Tale ;  and  no  doubt  believed  that  I  might  venture,  without  silly 
imprudence,  to  extend  my  personal  expenditure  considerably  beyond  what 
I  sDOuld  have  thought  of,  dad  my  means  been  limited  to  the  competence 
which  I  derived  from  inheritance,  with  the  moderate  income  of  a  profes- 
sional situation.  I  bought,  and  built,  and  planted,  and  was  considered  by 
myself,  as  b;^  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  the  safe  possession  of  an  easy  for- 
tune. My  riches,  however,  like  the  other  riches  of  this  world,  were  liable 
to  accidents,  under  which  they  were  ultimately  destined  to  make  unto  them- 
selves wings  and  fly  away.  The  year  1825,  so  disastrous  to  many  branches 
of  industry  and  commerce,  did  not  spare  the  market  of  literature;  and  the 
sadden  ruin  that  fell  on  so  many  of  the  booksellers,  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected  to  leave  unscathed  one,  whose  career  had  of  necessity  con- 

*  Namely, "  Wooddtock." 

t  Th«  paracniph  hat  rafrrrone  to  the  arrancement  adopted  for  the  f«iTrn«T  'EA\V\niv  (vU\^»^%^«Avi;^«t%\» 
fel^JtJ^*.  •S^f  •  J^",f°J'  '*•'  "''«'"'  Pr^^nt  fidiiKMi,  -The  Jfn/kiond  Wid»»r  **Thfc  1>bo  Ik«e»T%r 
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nectcd  him  deeply  and  extensively  with  the  pecuniaiy  transactions  of  that 
profession.  In  a  word,  almost  without  one  note  of  premonition,  I  found 
in\>elf  involvrd  in  the  sweeping  catastrophe  of  the  unhappy  time,  and 
called  on  to  moot  the  demands  of  creditors  upon  commercial  e^Uiblishments 
with  wliich  my  fctrtunes  had  long  been  bound  up,  to  the  extent  of  no  less  a 
sum  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

The  author  having,  however  rashly,  committed  his  pledges  thus  largely  to 
the  hazards  of  trading  companies,  it  behoved  him,  of  course,  to  abide  the 
consequences  of  his  conduct,  and,  with  whatever  feelings,  he  surrendered 
on  the  instant  every  shred  of  property  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
call  his  own.  It  became  vestedf  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen,  whose  integrity, 
prudence,  and  intelligence,  were  combined  with  all  possible  liberality  and 
kindness  of  disposition,  and  who  readily  afforded  eveir  assistance  towards 
the  execution  or  plans,  in  the  success  of  which  the  author  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  his  ultimate  extrication,  and  which  were  of  such  a  nature, 
that  had  assistance  of  this  sort  been  withheld,  he  could  have  had  little  pros- 
pect of  carrying  them  into  effect.  Among  other  resources  which  occurred, 
was  the  project  of  that  complete  and  corrected  edition  of  his  Novels  and 
Komanccs,  (whose  real  parentage  had  of  necessity  been  disclosed  at  the 
moment  of  the  commercial  convulsions  alluded  to,)  which  has  now  advanced 
with  unprecedented  favour  nearly  to  its  close ;  but  as  he  purposed  also  to 
continue,  for  the  behoof  of  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted,  the  exercise  of 
his  pen  in  the  same  path  of  literature,  so  long  as  the  taste  of  his  country- 
men should  seem  to  approve  of  his  efforts,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would 
have  been  an  idle  piece  of  affectation  to  attempt  getting  up  a  new  incognito^ 
ader  his  original  visor  had  been  thus  dashed  from  his  brow.  Ilence  the 
personal  narrative  prefixed  to  the  first  work  of  fiction  which  he  put  forth 
after  the  paternity  of  the  "Waverley  Novels"  had  come  to  be  publicly 
ascertained ;  and  though  .many  of  the  particulars  originally  avowed  in  that 
Notice  have  been  unavoidably  adverted  to  in  the  prefaces  and  notes  to  soma 
of  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  present  collection,  it  is  now  reprinted  as  it 
stood  at  the  time,  because  some  interest  is  generally  attached  to  a  ct>in  or 
medal  struck  on  a  special  occasion,  as  expressing,  perhaps,  more  faithfully 
than  the  same  artist  could  have  afterwards  conveyed,  the  feelings  of  tbi 
moment  that  gave  it  birth.  The  Introduction  to  the  first  series  of  Cnroniclei 
of  the  Canongate  ran,  then,  in  these  words : 


INTRODUCTION. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the  Italian  stage  art 
aware,  that  Arlechino  is  not,  in  his  original  conception,  a  mere  worker  of 
marvels  with  his  wooden  sword,  a  jumper  in  and  out  of  windows,  as  upon 
Our  theatre,  but,  as  his  party-coloured  jacket  implies,  a  buffoon  or  clown, 
whose  mouth,  far  from  being  eternally  closed,  as  amcmgst  us,  is  filled,  like 
that  of  Touchstone,  with  quips,  and  cranks,  and  witty  devices,  very  often 
delivered  extempore.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  how  he  became  possessed  of 
his  black  vizard,  which  was  anciently  made  in  the  resemblance  of  the  fact 
of  a  cat ;  but  it  seems  that  the  mask  was  essential  to  the  performance  of  the 
character,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  theatrical  anecdote  :  — 

An  actor  on  the  Italian  stage  permitted  at  the  Foire  du  St.  Germain,  in 
Pan's,  was  renowned  for  the  wUd,  veulurous,  and  extravagant  wit,  the 
briUituit  sallies  and  fortunate  lepMle^a,  m\3CL  ^\A^\ikA  \ft^MB^Vj  i 
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the  character  of  the  party-coloured  jester.  Some  critics,  whose  good-will 
towards  a  favourite  performer  was  stronger  than  their  judgment,  took 
occasioii  to  remonstrate  with  the  successful  actor  on  the  subject  of  the  gro- 
tesque vizard.  They  went  wilily  to  their  purpose,  observing  that  his  classi- 
cal and  attic  wit,  his  delicate  vein  of  humour,  his  happi^  turn  for  dialogue, 
were  rendered  burlesque  and  ludicrous  by  this  unmeaning  and  bizarre  dis- 
raise,  and  that  those  attributes  would  become  far  more  impressive,  if  aided 
by  the  spirit  of  his  eye  and  the  expression  of  his  natural  features.  The 
actor's  vanity  was  easily  so  far  engaged  as  to  induce  him  to  make  the  ex- 
periment. He  played  Harlequin  barefaced,  but  was  considered  on  all  hands 
as  having  made  a  total  failure.  Ue  had  lost  the  audacity  which  a  sense  of 
incognito  bestowed,  and  with  it  all  the  reckless  play  of  raillery  which  gave 
vivacity  to  his  original  acting.  He  cursed  his  advisers,  and  resumed  his 
grotesque  vizard ;  hut,  it  is  said,  without  ever  being  able  to  regain  the  care- 
kss  and  successful  levity  which  the  consciousness  of  the  disguise  had  for- 
merly bestowed. 

Perhaps  the  Author  of  Waverley  is  now  about  to  incur  a  risk  of  the  same 
kind,  and  endanger  his  popularity  by  having  laid  aside  his  incognito.  It  is 
certainly  not  a  voluntary  experiment,  like  that  of  Harlequin  ;  for  it  was  my 
original  intention  never  to  have  avowed  these  works  during  my  lifetime,  and 
the  original  manuscripts  were  carefully  preserved,  (though  by  the  care  of  others 
rather  than  mine,)  with  the  purpose  ot  supplying  the  necessarv  evidence  of 
the  trath  when  the  period  of  announcing  it  should  arrive.*  But  the  affairs 
of  my  publishers  having  unfortunately  passed  into  a-  management  different 
from  their  own,  I  had  no  ri^ht  any  longer  to  rely  upon  secrecy  in  that 

2uarter ;  and  thus  my  mask,  like  mv  Aunt  Dinah's  in  **  Tristram  Shandy," 
aving  begun  to  wax  a  little  threadbare  about  the  chin,  it  became  time  to 
lay  it  aside  with  a  good  grace,  unless  I  desired  it  should  fall  into  piec^ 
firom  my  face,  which  was  now  become  likely. 

Yet  1  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  selecting  the  time  and  place  in 
^bich  the  disclosure  was  finally  made ;  nor  was  there  any  concert  betwixt 
my  learned  and  respected  friend  Lord  Meadowbank  and  myself  upon  that 
occasion.     It  was,  as  the  reader  is  probably  aware,  upon  the  23d  February 
last,  at  a  public  meeting,  called  fur  establishing  a  professional  Theatrical 
I'und  in  Edinburgh,  that  the  communication  took  ^lace.    Just  before  we 
8at  down  to  table.  Lord  Meadow bankf  asked  me  privately,  whether  I  was 
atill  anxious  to  preserve  my  incognito  on  the  subject  of  what  are  called  the 
Waverley  Novels?     I  did  not  immediately  see  the  purpose  of  his  lordship's 
question,  although  I  certainly  might  have  been  led  to  infer  it,  and  replied, 
tnat  the  secret  had  now  of  necessity  become  known  to  so  many  people  that 
I  was  indifferent  on  the  subject.     Lord  Meadowbank  was  thus  induced, 
while  doing  me  the  great  honour  of  proposing  my  health  to  the  meeting,  to 
Bay  something  on  the  subject  of  these  novels,  so  strongly  connecting  them 
with  me  as  the  author,  that  by  remaining  silent,  I  must  have  stood  convicted, 
either  of  the  actual  paternity,  or  of  the  still  greater  crime  of  being  supposed 
willing  to  receive  indirectly  praise  to  which  1  had  no  just  title.   I  thus  found 
myself  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  placed  in  the  confessional,  and  had  only 
time  to  recollect  that  I  had  been-  guided  thither  by  a  most  friendly  hand, 
and  could  not,  perhaps,  find  a  better  public  opportunity  to  lay  down  a  dis- 
guise, which  began  to  resemble  that  or  a  detected  masquerader. 

I  had  therefore  the  task  of  avowing  myself,  to  the  numerous  and  respecta- 
ble company  assembled,  as  the  sole  and  unaided  author  of  these  Novels  of 
Waverley,  the  paternity  of  which  was  likely  at  one  time  to  have  formed  a 
controversy  of  some  celebrity,  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  some  instructors 

*  Tbese  manotrripu  are  at  present  (August  1831)  adrertlaed  for  public  tale,  ivYuicib,  \ft  va  «&ik\Miu^>^^'a^ 
•  imaU  oM.  to  ritii^r  annoyaooM. 
t  Oo0  of  the  Supreme  Jodgea  of  Scutiuid,  termed  Lordi  of  Coandl  uid  Sanioa. 
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of  the  public  gave  tbeir  assurance  on  the  subject,  was  eztremelj  persevering 
I  now  think  it  farther  necessary  to  say,  that  white  I  take  on  mrsclf  all  the 
merits  and  demerits  attending  these  compositions,  I  am  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge with  gratitude,  hints  of  sul^ects  and  legends,  which  I  have  received 
from  various  quarters,  and  have  occasionally  used  as  a  foundation  of  mj 
fictitious  compositions,  or  woven  up  with  them  in  the  shape  of  episodes.  I 
am  bound,  in  particular,  to  acknowledge  the  unremitting  kindness  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Train,  supervisor  of  excise,  at  Dumfries,  to  whose  unwearied  industry 
I  have  been  indebted  for  many  curious  traditions,  and  points  of  antiquarian 
interest.  It  was  Mr.  Train,  who  brought  to  my  recollection  the  history  of 
Old  Mortality,  although  I  myself  had  had  a  personal  interview  with  thai 
celebrated  wanderer  so  far  back  as  about  1792,  when  I  found  him  on  hii 
usual  task.  He  was  then  engaged  in  repairing  the  gravestones  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, who  had  died  while  imprisoned  in  the  Caatlc  oT  Dunnottar,  to  which 
many  of  them  were  committed  prisoners  at  the  period  of  Argyle's  rising ; 
their  place  of  confinement  is  still  called  the  Whig's  Vault.  Mr.  Train,  how- 
ever, procured  for  mo  far  more  extensive  information  concerning  this  singular 
person,  whose  name  was  Patterson,  than  I  had  been  able  to  acquire  during 
my  own  short  conversation  with  him.*  He  was  (as  I  think  I  have  some- 
where stated  I  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Closebum,  hi  Dumfries-shire,  and  it 
is  believed  tnat  domestic  affliction,  as  well  as  devotional  feeling,  induced 
him  to  commence  the  wandering  mode  of  life,  which  he  pursued  for  a  very 
long  period.  It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  Robert  Patterson's  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  high  road  near  Lockerby,  where  he  was  fond  ex- 
hausted and  expiring.  The  white  pony,  the  companion  of  his  pilgrimage, 
was  standing  by  the  side  of  its  dying  master;  the  whole  furnishing  a  8cen« 
not  unfitted  for  the  pencil.     These  particulars  I  had  from  Mr.  Train. 

Another  debt,  which  I  pay  most  willingly,  I  owe  to  an  unknown  corres- 
pondent, (a  lady,*)  who  favoured  me  with  the  history  of  the  upright  and 
nigh-principled  female,  whom,  in  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  I  have  termed 
Jeanie  Deans.  The  circumstance  of  her  refusing  to  save  her  sister's  life 
by  an  act  of  perjury,  and  undertaking  a  pilCTimage  to  London  to  obtain  her 
pardon,  are  both  represented  as  true  by  my  fair  and  obliging  correspondent; 
and  they  led  me  to  consider  the  possibility  of  rendering  a  fictitious  person- 
age interesting  by  mere  dignity  of  mind  and  rectitude  of  principle,  assisted 
by  unpretending  good  sense  and  temper,  without  any  of  tne  beauty,  grace, 
talent,  accomplishment,  and  wit,  to  which  a  heroine  of  romance  is  supposed 
to  have  a  prescriptive  right.  If  the  portrait  was  received  with  interest  by 
the  public,  I  am  conscious  how  much  it  was  owing  to  the  truth  and  force 
of  the  original  sketch,  which  I  regret  being  unable  to  present  to  the  public, 
as  it  was  written  with  much  feeling  and  spirit. 

Old  and  odd  books,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  family  legends, 
formed  another  quarry,  so  ample  that  it  was  much  more  likely  that  the 
strength  of  the  labourer  should  be  exhausted,  than  that  materials  should 
fail.  I  may  mention,  for  example's  sake,  that  the  terrible  catastrophe  of 
the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  actually  occurred  in  a  Scottish  family  or  rank. 
The  female  relative,  by  whom  the  melancholy  tale  was  communicated  to  me 
manv  years  since,  was  a  near  connection  of  the  family  in  which  the  event 
had  happened,  and  always  told  it  with  an  appearance  of  melancholy  mystery, 
which  enhanced  the  interest.  She  had  known,  in  her  youth,  the  brother  who 
rode  before  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  fatal  altar,  who,  though  then  a  mere 
boy,  and  occupied  almost  entirely  with  the  gaiety  of  his  own  appearance  in 
the  bridal  profession,  could  not  but  remark  that  the  hand  of  his  sister  waa 
moist,  and  cold  as  that  of  a  statue.  It  is  unnecessary  farther  to  withdraw 
the  veil  from  this  scene  of  family  distress,  nor,  although  it  occurred  mort 

•  See  for  K>aM  Airther  paiticnUn,  lh«  i^olm  \o  O\0l  UMVa\ivs  ,\a  Um  pcwent  ooUeotif* 
t  Tb«  k:«  l£n.  GoUUa. 
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tban  a  hundred  years  since,  might  it  be  altogether  agreeable  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  families  concerned  in  the  narrative.  It  may  be  proper  to 
say,  that  the  events  alone  are  imitated ;  but  I  had  neither  the  means  nor 
intention  of  copying  the  manners,  or  tracing  the  characters,  of  the  persons 
ooncerned  in  the  real  story. 

Indeed,  I  may  here  state  generally,  that  although  I  have  deemed  historical 
personages  free  subjects  of  delineation,  I  have  never  on  any  occasion  violated 
the  respect  due  to  private  life.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that  traits  proper 
to  persons,  both  living  and  dead,  vrith  whom  I  have  had  intercourse  in 
society,  should  not  have  risen  to  my  pen  in  such  works  as  Waverley,  and 
those  which  followed  it.  But  I  have  always  studied  to  generalize  the  por- 
traits, so  that  they  should  still  seem,  on  the  whole,  the  productions  of  fancy, 
though  possessing  some  resemblance  to  real  individuals.  Yet  I  must  own 
my  attempts  have  not  in  this  last  particular  been  uniformly  successful. 
There  are  men  whose  characters  are  so  peculiarly  iparked  that  the  delinea- 
tion of  some  leading  and  principal  feature,  inevitably  places  the  whole  per- 
son before  you  in  his  individuality.  Thus  the  character  of  Jonathan  Old- 
buck,  in  the  Antiquary,  was  partly  founded  on  that  of  an  old  friend  of  my 
Toath,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  introducing  me  to  Shakspeare,  and  other 
invaluable  favours ;  but  I  thought  I  had  so  completely  disguised  the  like- 
ness, that  his  features  could  not  be  recognized  by  any  one  now  alive.  I  was 
mistaken,  however,  and  indeed  had  endangered  what  I  desired  should  be 
considered  as  a  secret ;  for  I  afterwards .  learned  that  a  highly  respectable 
gentleman,  one  of  the  few  surviving  friends  of  my  father,*  and  an  acute 
critic,  had  said  upon  the  appearance  of  the  work,  that  he  was  now  convinced 
who  was  the  author  of  it,  as  ho  recognised,  in  the  Antiquary  of  Monkbarns, 
traces  of  the  character  of  a  very  intimate  friend  of  my  father's  family. 

I  may  here  also  notice,  that  the  sort  of  exchange  of  gallantry,  which  is 
represented  as  taking  place  betwixt  Waverley  and  Colonel  Talbot,  is  a  literal 
fact.  The  real  circumstances  of  the  anecdote,  alike  honourable  to  Whig 
and  Tory,  are  these : — 

Alexander  Stewart  of  Invernahyle,  —  a  name  which  I  cannot  write  with- 
out the  warmest  recollections  of  gratitude  to  the  friend  of  my  childhood, 
who  first  introduced  me  to  the  Highlands,  their  traditions,  and  their  man- 
ners,— had  been  engaged  actively  in  the  troubles  of  1745.  As  he  charged 
at  the  battle  of  Preston  with  his  clan,  the  Stewarts  of  Appine,  he  saw  an 
officer  of  the  opposite  army  standing  alone  by  a  battery  or  four  cannon,  of 
which  he  discnarged  three  on  the  advancing  Highlanders,  and  then  drew 
his  sword.  Invernahyle  rushed  on  him,  and  required  him  to  surrender. 
"Never  to  rebels!"  was  the  undaunted  reply,  accompanied  with  a  lounge, 
which  the  Highlander  received  on  his  target ;  but  instead  of  using  his  sword 
in  cutting  down  his  now  defenceless  antagonist,  he  employed  it  in  parrying 
the  blow  of  a  Lochaber-axe,  aimed  at  the  officer  by  the  Miller,  one  of  his 
own  followers^  a  grim-looking  old  Highlander,  whom  I  remember  to  have 
seen.  Thus  overpowered,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Allan  Whitefoord,  a  gentle- 
man of  rank  and  consequence,  as  well  as  a  brave  officer,  gave  up  his  sword, 
and  with  it  his  purse  and  watch,  which  Invernahyle  accepted,  to  save  them 
from  his  followers.  After  the  affair  was  over,  Mr.  Stewart  sought  out  his 
prisoner,  and  they  were  introduced  to  each  other  by  the  celebrated  John 
Roy  Stewart,  who  acquainted  Colonel  Whitefoord  with  the  quality  of  his 
captor,  and  made  him  aware  of  the  necessity  of  receiving  back  his  property, 
which  he  was  inclined  to  leave  in  the  hands  to  which  it  had  fallen.  So  great 
became  the  confidence  established  betwixt  them,  that  Invernahyle  obtained 
from  the  Chevalier  his  prisoner's  freedom  upon  parole ;  and  soon  afterwards, 
having  been  sent  back  to  the  Highlands  to  raise  men,  he  visited  Colonel 

•  JawM  Cbalmen.  Emj  ,  »oUdtor-tU-law,  loodon,  who  died  duniut  thiB  poStAaBaXioiii  ol  Vh»  vt^wo^  vQ&iSAsaraL^ 
i^tmAtmtJM.    (AagOBtf  183.  ) 
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Whitefoord  at  his  own  house,  and  spent  two  bappy  days  with  him  and  hn 
Whig  friends  without  thinking,  on  either  side,  of  the  civil  war  which  was 
then  raging. 

When  the  battle  of  Gulloden  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  Charles  Edward, 
Invcrnahyle,  wounded  and  unable  to  move,  was  borne  from  the  field  by  the 
faithful  zeal  of  his  retainers.  But,  as  he  had  been  a  distinguished  Jacobite, 
his  family  and  property  were  exposed  to  the  system  of  vindictive  destmo- 
tion,  too  generally  carried  into  execution  through  the  country  of  the  insur- 
gents. It  was  now  Colonel  Whitefoord's  turn  to  exert  himself,  and  he 
wearied  all  the  authorities,  civil  and  military,  with  his  solicitations' for  par- 
don to  the  saver  of  his  life,  or  at  least  for  a  protection  for  hia  wife  and 
family.  His  applications  were  for  a  long  time  unsuccessful :  "  I  was  found 
with  the  mark  or  the  Beast  uf>on  mo  in  every  list,"  was  Invemahyle's  expres- 
sion. At  length  Colonel  Whitefoord  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  urged  his  suit  with  every  argument  which  he  could  think  of.  Beine 
still  repulsed,  he  took  his  commission  from  his  bosom,  and,  having  said 
something  of  his  own  and  his  family's  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  begged  to  resign  his  situation  in  their  service,  since  he  could 
not  be  permitted  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  person  to  whom  he  owed  his 
life.  The  Duke,  struck  with  his  earnestness,  desired  him  to  take  up  his 
commission,  and  granted  the  protection  required  for  the  family  of  Inver- 
nahyle. 

The  chieftain  himself  lay  concealed  in  a  cave  near  his  own  house,  before 
which  a  small  body  of  regular  soldiers  were  encamped.  He  could  hear 
their  muster-roll  called  every  morning,  and  their  drums  beat  to  quailer  at 
nights,  and  not  a  change  of  the  sentinels  escaped  him.  As  it  was  suspected 
that  he  was  lurking  somewhere  on  the  property,  his  family  were  closelv 
watched,  and  compelled  to  use  the  utmost  precaution  in  supplying  him  with 
food.  One  of  his  daughters,  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years  ola,  was  employed 
as  the  agent  least  likely  to  bo  suspected.  She  was  an  instance  among  others, 
that  a  time  of  danger  and  difficulty  creates  a  premature  sharpness  of 
intellect.  She  made  herself  acquainted  among  the  soldiers,  till  she  became 
so  familiar  to  them,  that  her  motions  escaped  their  notice ;  and  her  practice 
was,  to  stroll  away  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cave,  and  leave  what  slender 
supply  of  food  she  carried  for  that  purpose  under  some  remarkable  stone, 
or  the  root  of  some  tree,  where  her  father  might  find  it  as  he  crept  by  night 
from  his  lurking-place.  Times  became  milder,  and  my  excellent  friend  was 
relieved  from  proscription  by  the  Act  of  Indemnity.  Such  is  the  interests 
ing  story  which  I  have  rather  injured  than  improved,  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  told  in  Waverley. 

This  incident,  with  several  other  circumstances  illustrating  the  Tales  in 
question,  was  communicated  by  mo  to  my  late  lamented  friend,  William 
Erskinc,  (a  Scottish  Judge,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Kinedder,)  who  afterwards 
reviewed  with  far  too  much  partiality  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  for  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  January,  1817.*  In  the  same  article,  are  contained 
other  illustrations  of  the  Novels  with  which  I  supplied  my  accomplished 
friend,  who  took  the  trouble  to  write  the  review.  The  reader  who  ia  desirous 
of  such  information,  will  find  the  original  of  M«'^  Merrilies,  and  I  believe 
of  one  or  two  other  personages  of  the  same  cast  of  character,  in  the  article 
referred  to. 

I  may  also  mention,  that  the  tragic  and  savage  circumstances  which  are 
represented  as  preceding  the  birth  of  Allan  MacAulay,  in  the  Legend  of 
Montrose,  really  happened  in  the  family  of  Stewart  of  Ardvoirliph.  The 
wager  about  the  candlesticks,  whose  place  was  supplied  by  Highland  torch- 
bearers,  was  laid  and  won  by  one  of  the  MacDonalds  of  Keppoch. 

•  Lord  Kinedder  died  m  KucuA,  V8ZL   EXm»uV   (.A^ucgut,  18314 
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lere  can  be  bat  little  amasement  in  winnowing  out  the  few  grains  of 
I  which  are  contained  in  this  mass  of  empty  fiction.  I  may,  however, 
re  dismissing  the  subject,  allude  to  the  various  localities  which  have 

affixed  to  some  of  the  scenery  introduced  into  these  Novels,  by  which, 
izample,  Wolf's-Hope  is  identified  with  FastrCantle  in  Berwickshire, — 
etadlem  with  Draphane  in  Clydesdale, — and  the  valley  in  the  Monastery, 
d  Olendearg,  with  the  dale  of  the  river  Allan,  above  Lord  Somervi lie's 
<  near  Melrose.  I  can  only  say,  that,  in  these  and  other  instances,  I  had 
Niipose  of  describing  any  particular  local  spot ;  and  the  resemblance 
b  therefore  be  of  that  general  kind  which  necessarily  exists  between 
M  of  the  same  character.  The  iron-bound  coast  of  Scotland  affords 
1  itA  headlands  and  promontories  fifty  such  castles  as  Wolf 's-IIope ; 
Toonnty  has  a  valley  more  or  less  resembling:  Glendearg ;  and  if  castles 
TUlietudlem,  or  mansions  like  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's,  are  now  less 
BCBtly  to  be  met  with,  it  is  owing  to  the  rage  of  indiscriminate  destruo- 
,  which  has  removed  or  ruined  so  many  monuments  of  antiquity,  when 

were  not  protected  by  their  inaccessible  situiition.* 
be  scraps  of  poetry  which  have  been  in  most  cases  tacked  to  the  bef^in- 
I  of  chapters  in  these  Novels,  are  sometimes  quoted  either  from  reading 
rum  memory,  but,  in  the  general  case,  are  pure  invention.  I  found  it 
trooblesome  to  turn  to  the  collection  of  the  British  Poets  to  discover 
Mite  mottos,  and,  in  the  situation  of  the  theatrical  mechanist,  who,  when 
irhite  paper  which  represented  his  shower  of  snow  was  exhausted,  con- 
ed the  storm  by  snowing  brown,  I  drew  on  my  memory  as  long  as  I 
d,  and,  when  that  failed,  eked  it  out  with  invention.  I  believe  that,  in 
»  eases,  where  actual  names  are  affixed  to  the  supposed  quotations,  it 
Id  be  to  little  purpose  to  seek  them  in  the  works  of  the  authors  referred 
In  some  cases,  I  have  been  entertained  when  Dr.  Watts  and  other  graver 
ion  have  been  ransacked  in  vain  for  stanzas  for  which  the  novelist  alone 
responsible. 

od  now  the  reader  may  expect  me,  while  in  the  confessional,  to  explain 
motives  why  I  have  so  long  persisted  in  disclaiming  the  works  of  which 
i  now  writing.     To  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  other  reply, 

that  of  Corporal  Nym  —  It  was  the  author's  humour  or  caprice  for  the 
I.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  construed  into  ingratitude  to  the  public,  to 
ee  indulgence  I  have  owed. my  sangfroid  much  more  than  to  any  merit 
ij  own,  if  I  confess  that  I  am,  and  have  been,  more  indifferent  to  suc- 
,  or  to  failure,  as  an  author,  than  may  be  the  case  with  others,  who  feel 
e  etrongly  the  passion  for  literary  fame,  probably  because  they  are  justly 
icious  of  a  better  title  to  it.  It  was  not  until  I  had  attained  the  age  of 
fcj  years  that  I  made  any  serious  attempt  at  distinguishing  myself  as  an 
lor ;  and  at  that  period,  men's  hopes,  desires,  and  wishes,  have  usually 
sired  something  of  a  decisive  character,  and  are  not  eagerly  and  easily 
irted  into  a  new  channel.  When  I  made  the  discovery.^or  to  me  it  was 
, — that  by  amusing  myself  with  composition,  which  I  felt  a  delightful 
ipation,  I  could  also  give  pleasure  to  others,  and  became  aware  that 
■ary  pursuits  were  likely  to  engage  in  future  a  considerable  portion  of 
time,  I  felt  some  alarm  that  I  might  acquire  those  habits  of  jealousy  and 
fulness  which  have  lessened,  and  degraded,  the  character  even  of  great 
lors,  and  rendered  them,  by  their  petty  squabbles  and  mutual  irrita- 
ly,  the  laughing-stock  of  the  people  of  the  world.  I  resolved,  therefore, 
hie  respect,  to  guard  my  breast,  perhaps  an  unfriendly  critic  may  add, 
Inow,  with  triple  brass, f  and  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  resting  my 

woald  iMirtiral«rl7  intimate  the  Kwm  of  Uric,  on  the  enstera  cowil  of  Scotland,  as  htvinir  ■araefi«d  m 
t*  the  t«wer  callwl  WolTs-Crag.  winch  the  public  more  geaermlly  identified  yiriUi  Uie  ancient  lower 

In  attocetber  imponiUe,  when  it  is  connderwl  that  I  hav«  been  al  Um  \mx  muoa  YIVL  VK^Vfi^N 
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thoughtfl  and  wishes  upon  literary  success,  lest  I  should  endanger  my  own 
poaco  of  mind  and  tranquillity  by  literary  failure.  It  would  ar^e  eithef 
stupid  apathy,  or  ridiculous  alfectation,  to  say  that  I  have  been  insensible 
to  the  public  applause,  when  I  have  been  honoured  with  its  testimonies; 
and  still  more  highly  do  I  prize  the  invaluable  friendships  which  some  tem- 
porary popularity  has  enabled  me  to  form  among  those  of  my  contempora- 
ries must  distinguished  by  talents  and  genius,  and  which  I  venture  to  nope 
now  rest  upon  a  basis  more  firm  than  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to 
them.  Yet  feeling  all  these  advantages  as  a  man  ought  to  do,  and  most 
do,  I  majT  say,  with  truth  and  confidence,  that  I  have,  I  think,  tasted  of 
the  intoxicating  cup  with  moderation,  and  that  I  have  never,  either  in 
conversation  or  correspondence,  encouraged  discussions  respecting  my  own 
literary  pursuits.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  usually  found  such  topics,  even 
when  introduced  from  modves  most  flattering  to  myself,  rather  embarrassing 
and  disagreeable. 

I  have  now  frankly  told*my  motives  for  concealment,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
scious of  having  any,  and  the  public  will  forgive  the  egotism  of  the  detail, 
as  what  is  necessarily  connected  with  it.  The  author,  so  long  and  lnudly 
called  for,  has  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  made  his  obeisance  to  the  audience. 
Thus  far  his  conduct  is  a  mark  of  respect  To  linger  in  their  presence 
would  be  intrusion. 

I  have  only  to  repeat,  that  I  avow  myself  in  print,  as  formerly  in  words, 
the  sole  and  unassisted  author  of  all  the  Novels  published  as  works  of  the 
'*  Author  of  Waverley."  I  do  this  without  shame,  for  I  am  unconscious 
that  there  is  any  thing  in  their  composition  which  deserves  reproach,  either 
on  the  score  of  religion  or  morality ;  and  without  any  feeling  of  exultation, 
because,  whatever  may  have  been  their  temporary  success,  I  am  well  aware 
how  much  their  reputation  depends  upon  the  caprice  of  fashion ;  and  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  it  is  held,  as  a  reason  for 
displaying  no  great  avidity  in  grasping  at  the  possession. 

1  ought  to  mention  before  concluding,  that  twenty  persons,  at  least,  were, 
either  from  intimacy  or  from  the  confidence  which  circumstances  rendered 
necessary,  participant  of  this  secret ;  and  as  there  was  no  instance,  to  mj 
knowledge,  of  any  one  of  the  number  breaking  faith,  I  am  the  more  obliged 
to  them,  because  the  slight  and  trivial  character  of  the  mystery  was  not 
Qualified  to  inspire  much  respect  in  those  intrusted  with  it.  Nevertheless, 
like  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  I  was  fully  confident  in  the  advantage  of  rar 
**  Coat  of  Darkness,"  and  had  it  not  been  from  compulsory  circumstances,  I 
would  indeed  have  been  very  cautious  how  I  parted  with  it. 

As  fur  the  work  which  follows,  it  was  meditated,  and  in  part  printed,  lone 
before  the  avowal  of  the  novels  took  place,  and  was  orif^nally  commenced 
with  a  declaration  that  it  was  neither  to  have  introduction  nor  preface  of 
any  kind.  This  long  proem,  prefixed  to  a  work  intended  not  to  have  any, 
may,  however,  serve  to  show  how  human  purposes,  in  the  most  trifling,  as 
well  as  the  most  important  affairs,  aro  liable  to  be  controlled  by  the  course 
of  events.  Thus,  we  begin  to  cross  a  strong  river  with  our  eyes  and  oar 
resolution  fixed  on  that  point  of  the  opposite  shore,  on  which  we  purpose  to 
land ;  but,  gradually  giving  way  to  the  torrent,  are  glad,  by  the  aid  perhaps 
of  branch  or  bush,  to  extricate  ourselves  at  some  distant  and  perhaps  dan- 
gerous landing-place,  much  farther  down  the  stream  than  that  on  which  we 
had  fixed  our  intentions. 

Iluping  that  the  Courteous  Reader  will  afford  to  a  known  and  familiar 
acquaintance  some  portion  of  the  favour  which  he  extended  to  a  disguised 
candidate  for  his  applause,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself  his  ooligsd 
humble  servant, 

Walter  Scoit. 
Abbotsford,  October  1,  1827. 
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Such  was  the  little  narrative  which  I  thought  proper  to  put  forth  in  Oc- 
tober, 1827  ;  nor  have  I  much  to  add  to  it  now.  Aoout  to  appear  for  the 
fint  time  in  my  own  name  in  this  department  of  letters,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  something  in  the  shape  of  a  periodical  publication  might  carry  with  it 
a  certain  air  of  novelty,  and  I  was  willing  to  break,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
the  abruptness  of  my  personal  forthcoming,  by  itivesting  an  imaginair  co- 
adjutor with  at  least  as  much  distinctness  of  individual  existence  as  I  had 
erer  previously  thought  it  worth  while  to  bestow  on  shadows  of  the  same 
eoovenient  tribe.  Of  course,  it  had  never  been  in  my  contemplation  to  in- 
Tite  the  assistance  of  any  real  person  in  the  sustaining  of  my  quasi-editorial 
character  and  labours.  It  haa  long  been  my  opinion,  that  an^  thing  like  a 
literary  picnic  is  likely  to  end  in  suggesting  comparisons,  justly  termed 
odious,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided :  and,  indeed,  I  had  also  had  some  occa- 
non  -to  know,  that  nromises  of  assistance,  in  efforts  of  that  order,  are  apt 
to  be  more  magnificent  than  the  subsequent  performance.  I  therefore 
planned  a  miscellany,  to  be  dependent,  after  the  old  fashion,  on  my  own 
Riources  alone,  and  although  conscious  enough  that  the  moment  which  as- 
ngned  to  the  Author  of  Waverley  *'  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  had 
leriously  endangered  his  spell,  I  ^It  inclined  to  adopt  the  sentiment  of  my 
old  hero  Montrose,  and  to  say  to  myself,  that  in  literature,  as  in  war, 

"  He  Hither  frara  hi*  fate  too  much. 
Or  hiB  desert*  are  small. 
Who  dares  not  pal  it  to  the  touch, 
To  win  or  loke  it  all." 

To  the  particulars  explanatory  of  the  plan  of  these  Chronicles,  which  the 
reader  is  presented  with  in  Chapter  II.  by  the  imaginary  Editor,  Mr.  CrofV 
ingry,  I  have  now  to  add,  that  the  lady,  termed  in  this  narrative,  Mrs.  Be- 
thone  Baliol,  was  designed  to  shadow  out  in  its  leading  points  the  interest- 
ing character  of  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Murray  Keith,*  whose  death 
Docarring  shortly  before,  had  saddened  a  wide  circle,  much  attached  to  her, 
as  well  for  her  genuine  virtue  and  amiable  qualities  of  disposition,  as  for 
the  extent  of  information  which  she  possessed,  and  the  delightful  manner 
in  which  she  was  used  to  communicate  it.  In  truth,  the  author  had,  on 
Biftny  occasions,  been  indebted  to  her  vivid  memory  for  the  substratum  of 
his  Scottish  fictions  —  and  she  accordingly  had  been,  from  an  early  period, 
it  DO  loss  to  fix  the  Waverley  Novels  on  the  right  culprit. 

In  the  sketch  of  Chrystal  Croftangry's  own  history,  the  author  has  been 
lecused  of  introducing  some  not  polite  allusions  to  respectable  living  indi- 
viduals :  but  he  may  safely,  he  presumes,  pass  over  such  an  insinuation. 
The  first  of  the  narratives  which  Mr.  Croftangry  proceeds  to  lay  before  the 
public,  "  The  Highland  Widow,"  was  derived  from  Mrs.  Murray  Keith,  and 
18  given,  with  the  exception  of  a  fttw  additional  circumstances  —  the  intro- 
duction of  which  I  am  rather  inclined  to  regret  —  very  much  as  the  excel- 
lent old  lady  used  to  tell  the  etory.  Neither  the  Highland  cicerone  Mao- 
Leish,  nor  the  demure  waiting-woman,  were  drawn  from  imagination ;  and 
on  re-reading  my  tale,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  comparing  its 
effect  with  my  remembrance  of  my  worthy  friend's  oral  narration,  which 
was  certainly  extremely  affecting,  I  cannot  but  suspect  myself  of  having 
marred  its  simplicity  by  some  of  those  interpolations,  which,  at  the  time 
when  I  penned  them,  no  doubt  passed  with  myself  for  embellishments. 

•  The  Keiths  of  Cnig,  in  KincaTxlineshirp,  desrended  fn>m  John  Keith,  fourth  sou  of  William,  second  Eart 
who  ef>t  frnm  his  father,  shout  HSU.  the  lauds  of  Cnii)r.  and  part  of  GimrnRk,  in  Uiat  countf     In 


IJMMdas's  Btu-unncr,  443  to  -145.  is  a  peiliKrre  of  thut  family.    Colonel  Kohert  Keith  uf  Cnisi  (the  aerenih  in 
^ ,^^_    ..     ..^^.     ^ ^^|..      , .. 


;  froai  John.)  hf  his  wife,  Aicnes.  daiishier  of  Nnhert  Murray,  of  Murrayshull,  of  the  ramily  of  Blank- 
bnruny,  widow  of  Ciaontil  Stirling,  i>f  the  familr  of  Keir,  had  one  son ;  viz.  Roliert  Keith  of  Craiic,  amhtts- 
Mdor  u»  the  court  of  Vienna,  sfterwartis  to  St.  Pptersburmh.  winch  latter  situation  he  held  at  the  acreanion 
of  Km*  U«4*rKe  III  ,— who  died  at  Ediiiburfch  in  1774.  He  married  Manraret.  seoond  dancbter  of  Sir  William 
Caaniiictiani  of  Caiinnirton.  Iiy  Janet,  only  child  and  heiress  of  Sir  Janiea  Uick  of  Frestitnfleld :  and,  amunf 
oUmh'  children  of  tbi.«  marnuce,  were,  the  late  well-known  diplomatut,  .Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith.  K.  H.,  n 
ynenil  in  the  army,  and  fur  some  time  amhaarador  at  Vienna ;  Sir  Basil  Keith,  Knifthi^caviUin  ulV^na  "Dcktv  . 
wlu>  died  Kuvemur  of  Jamnica ;  and  my  excellent  fnend.  Anne  Marmy  V.e\tVi,  wbn  >Q\\\iu«MaV|  «um  Sua 
IPMMHuoa  of  the  fom/i/  mutet,  ami  (Led  not  long  before  Uio  dnte  o(  th»  lalTuii^MAMiQ.  V^V.^ 
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The  next  tale,  entitled  "  The  Two  Drovere/'  I  learned  from  another  old 
friend,  the  late  George  Constable,  Esq.  of  Wallace-Crai^e,  near  Dundee, 
wiioiu  I  have  already  introduced  to  mj  reader  as  the  original  Antiquary  of 
Monkbarns.  He  had  been  present,  I  think,  at  the  trial  at  Carlisle,  and 
seldom  mentioned  the  veneraole  Judge's  charge  to  the  jury,  without  shed- 
ding tears, — which  had  peculiar  pathos,  as  flowing  down  featarea,  carrying 
rather  a  sarcastic,  or  almost  a  cynical  expression. 

This  worthy  gentleman's  reputation  for  shrewd  Scottish  sense — ^knowledge 
of  our  national  antiquities — and  a  racy  humour,  peculiar  to  himself— must 
be  still  remembered.  For  myself,  I  have  pride  in  recording,  that  for  maoy 
years  we  were,  in  Wordsworth's  language, 

" ■  J>t^  of  rriends,  thouch  T  was  yoong; 

And  '  Georige'  was  Mveaty-'lwo.** 

Abbotsfohd,  Aug,  15, 1831. 
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[It  has  been  su^festifd  to  the  Author,  tiiat  it  roighi  be  well  to  reprint  here  a  detailed  i 

of  the  public  dinner  alluded  to  in  the  foref^ing  IutrtNlurtK>n.  as  {t>ven  in  the  newapapwi 
of  the  time :  and  the  reader  is  ac(*ordindy  presented  with  the  ftilluwiuf  extract  from  Um 
Edmburgk  Weekly  Journal  for  Wednesday,  2%h  February,  1827] 


Cfjeatrfcal  ^unti  S^fnnet. 


Before  proceeding  with  our  account  of  this  very  interesting  festival— for 
so  it  may  be  termed  —  it  is  our  duty  to  present  to  our  readers  the  following 
letter,  which  we  have  received  from  the  President : 

THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   EDINBURGH   WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

Sir,  —  I  am  extremely  sorry  I  have  not  leisure  to  correct  the  copy  yon 
sent  me  of  what  I  am  stated  to  have  said  at  the  Dinner  for  the  Theatrical 
Fund.  I  am  no  orator ;  and  upon  such  occasions  as  are  alluded  to,  I  say 
as  well  as  I  can  what  the  time  reouires. 

However,  I  hope  your  reporter  has  been  more  accurate  in  other  instances 
than  in  mine.  I  have  corrected  one  passage,  in  which  I  am  made  to  B^etk 
with  great  impropriety  and  petulance,  respecting  the  opinions  of  those  who 
did  not  approve  of  dramatic  entertainments.  I  have  restored  what  I  said, 
which  was  meant  to  be  respectful,  as  every  objection  founded  in  conscience 
is,  in  my  opinion,  entitled  to  be  so  treated.  Other  errors  I  left  as  I  found 
them,  it  being  of  little  consequence  whether  I  spoke  sense  or  nonsense,  in 
what  was  merely  intended  for  the  purpose  of  the  hour. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edinburgh,  Monday,  WaLTSK   SoOTT. 


The  Theatrical  Fund  Dinner,  which  took  place  on  Friday  in  the  Asaeoh 

bly  Eoonis,  was  conducted  with  admirable  spirit.     The  Chairman,  SiE 

Walter  Scott,  among  bis  olbex  gt^al  c\\x«\\%^^\Qiv^,\%^^VV€Lt!tftd  to  enlifoi 

0ucb  an  entertainment.    His  mttnii^ta  iwi^  eiXx^im^Vj  ^^i^^^\iuk  ^^tl 
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ipeaking  simple  and  nataral,  yet  full  of  vivacity  and  point ;  and  he  has  the 
ui,  if  it  be  art,  of  relaxing  into  a  certain  homeliness  of  manner,  withoat 
loeiog  one  particle  of  his  dignity.  He  thus  takes  off  some  of  that  soknnn 
formality  which  belongs  to  such  meetings,  and,  by  his  easy  and  graceful 
bmiliarity,  imparts  to  them  somewhat  of  the  pleasing  character  of  a  private 
entertainment.  Near  Sir  W.  Scott  sat  the  Earl  of  Fife,  Lord  Meadowbank, 
Sir  John  Hope  of  Pinkie,  Bart.,  Admiral  Adam,  Baron  Clerk  Rattray,  Gil- 
bert Innes,  Esq.,  James  Walker,  Esq.,  Robert  Dundas,  Esq.,  Alexander 
Smith,  Esq.,  &c. 

The  cloth  being  removed,  "Non  Nobis  Domine"  was  sung  by  Messrs. 
Thorne,  Swill,  Collier,  and  Hartley,  after  which  the  following  toasts  were 
given  from  the  chair :  — 

"The  King"— all  the  honours. 

"  The  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Royal  family. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  next  toast,  which  he  wished  to  be  drunk 
in  solepin  silence,  said,  it  was  to  the  memory  of  a  regretted  prince,  whom 
we  had  lately  lost.  Every  individual  would  at  once  conjecture  to  whom  he 
alluded.  He  had  no  intention  to  dwell  on  his  military  merits.  They  had 
been  told  in  the  Senate ;  they  had  been  repeated  in  the  cottage ;  and  when- 
ever a  soldier  was  the  theme,  his  name  was  never  far  distant.  But  it  was 
ehiefly  in  connection  with  the  business  of  this  meeting,  which  his  late  Royal 
Highness  had  condescended  in  a  particular  manner  to  patronise,  that  they 
were  called  on  to  drink  to  his  memory.  To  that  charity  he  had  often  sacri- 
ficed his  time,  and  had  given  up  the  little  leisure  which  he  had  from  im- 
Ertant  business.  He  was  always  ready  to  attend  on  every  occasion  of  this 
ad ;  and  it  was  in  that  view  that  be  proposed  to  drink  to  the  memory  of 
kis'late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York.  —  Drunk  in  solemn  silence. 

The  CnAiRMAN  then  requested  that  gentlemen  would  fill  a  bumper  as  full 
M  it  would  hold,  while  he  would  say  only  a  few  words.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  speeches,  and  he  knew  the  feeling  with  which  long  ones 
were  regarded.  lie  was  sure  that  it  was  perfectly  unnecessary  for  him  to 
enter  into  any  vindication  of  the  dramatic  art,  which  they  had  come  here  to 
support.  This,  however,  he  considered  to  be  the  proper  time  and  proper 
oocaMion  for  him  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  love  of  representation  which 
was  an  innate  feeling  in  human  nature.  -It  was  the  first  amusement  that 
the  child  had  —  it  grew  greater  as  he  grew  up ;  and,  even  in  the  decline  of 
life,  nothing  amused  so  much  as  when  a  common  tale  is  told  with  appro- 
priate personification.  The  first  thing  a  child  does  is  to  ape  his  schoolmas- 
ter, by  flogging  a  chair.  The  assuming  a  character  ourselves,  or  the  seeing 
others  assume  an  imaginary  character,  is  an  enjoyment  natural  to  humanity. 
It  was  implanted  in  our  very  nature,  to  take  pleasure  froin  such  representa- 
tlone,  at  proper  times  and  on  proper  occasions.  In  all  ages  the  theatrical 
art  had  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  of  mankind,  and  with  the  progress 
of  letters  and  the  fine  arts.  As  man  has  advanced  from  the  ruder  stages 
of  society,  the  love  of  dramatic  representations  has  increased,  and  all  works 
of  this  nature  have  been  improved,  in  character  and  in  structure.  They 
had  only  to  turn  thei^  eyes  to  the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  although  he  did 
not  pretend  to  be  very  deeply  versed  in  its  ancient  drama.  Its  first  tragic 
poet  commanded  a  body  of  troops  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  were  men  of  rank  m  Athens,  when  Athens  was  in  its  highest 
renown.  They  shook  Athens  with  their  discourses,  as  their  theatrical  works 
shook  the  theatre  itself.  If  they  turned  to  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  that  era  which  is  the  classical  history  of  that  country,  they 
would  find  that  it  was  referred  to  by  all  Frenchmen  as  the  golden  age  of  the 
drama  there.  And  also  in  England,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
drama  was  at  its  highest  pitch,  when  the  nation  began  to  mvix^V^  ^^^"^V^  ^\A 
wisely  in  the  ^neral  pohtioa  of  Europe,  not  only  not  T«c«vV\ii^  Va.iR^  Sx^xik 
otben^  but  giving  isirs  to  the  world,  and  Tindicatini^  t\ie  \\f^U  ^i  mvc^ccKi\» 
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(Cheers.]!  There  have  been  Tarious  times  when  the  dramatic  art  sabse- 
quently  tell  into  disrepute.  Its  professors  have  been  stigmatized ;  and  lain 
have  been  passed  against  them,  less  dishonourable  to  them  than  to  the 
statesman  by  whom  they  were  proposed,  and  to  the  legislators  by  whom 
they  were  adopted.  What  were  tne  times  in  which  these  Taws  were  passed? 
AVas  it  not  when  virtue  was  seldom  inculcated  as  a  moral  duty,  that  we  were 
required  to  relinquish  the  most  rational  of  all  our  amusements,  wl^en  the 
clergy  were  enjoined  celibacy,  and  when  the  laity  were  denied  the  right  to 
read  their  Bibles  ?  lie  thought  that  it  must  have  been  from  a  notion  of 
penance  that  they  erected  the  drama  into  an  ideal  place  of  profaneness,  and 
spoke  of  the  theatre  as  of  the  tents  of  sin.  He  aid  not  mean  to  dispute, 
that  there  were  many  excellent  persons  who  thought  differently  from  him, 
and  he  disclaimed  the  slightest  idea  of  charging  them  with  bigotry  or  hy- 
pocrisy on  that  account  He  gave  them  full  credit  for  their  tender  con- 
sciences, in  making  these  objections,  although  they  did  not  appear  relevant 
to  him.  But  to  these  persons,  being,  as  he  believed  them,  men  of  worth 
and  ..piety,  he  was  sure  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  would  furnish  some 
apology  for  an  error,  if  there  be  any,  in  the  opinions  of  those  who  attend. 
They  would  approve  the  gift,  although  they  might  differ  in  other  points. 
Such  might  not  approve  of  going  to  the  Theatre,  but  at  least  could  not  deny 
that  they  mi^ht  give  away  from  their  superfluity,  what  was  required  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick,  the  support  of  the  aged,  and  the  comfort  of  the  afflicted. 
These  were  duties  enjoined  by  our  religion  itself.     (Loud  cheers.) 

The  performers  are  in  a  particular  manner  entitled  to  the  support  or 
regard,  when  in  old  age  or  distress,  of  those  who  hod  partaken  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  those  places  which  they  render  an  ornament  to  society.  Their  art» 
was  of  a  peculiarly  delicate  and  precarious  nature.  They  had  to  serve  ^ 
long  apprenticeship.  It  was  very  long  before  even  the  first-rate  geniusev 
could  acquire  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  stage  lousiness.  They  musk 
languish  long  in  obscurity  before  they  can  avail  themselves  of  their  natural 
talents ;  and  after  that,  they  have  but  a  short  space  of  time,  during  whicb 
they  are  fortunate  if  they  can  provide  the  means  of  comfort  in  the  decline 
of  life.  That  comes  late,  and  lasts  but  a  short  time ;  after  which  they  are 
left  dependent.  Their  limbs  fail  —  their  teeth  are  loosened  —  their  voice  i* 
lost  —  and  they  are  lefl,  after  giving  happiness  to  others,  in  a  most  discon- 
solate state.  The  public  are  liberal  and  generous  to  those  deserving  their 
protection.  It  was  a  sad  thing  to  be  dependent  on  the  favour,  or,  he  might 
say,  in  plain  terms,  on  the  caprice,  of  the  public ;  and  this  more  particu- 
larly for  a  class  of  persons  of  whom  extreme  prudence  is  not  the  character. 
There  might  be  instances  of  opportunities  being  neglected;  l>ut  let  each 
gentleman  tax  himself,  and  consider  the  opportunities  ^Aeyiiad  neglected, 
and  the  sums  of  money  they  had  wasted  ;  let  every  gentleman  look  into  hit 
own  bosom,  and  say  whether  these  were  circumstances  which  would  soften 
his  own  feelings,  were  he  to  be  plunged  into  distress.  He  put  it  to  every 
generous  bosom  —  to  every  better  feeling  —  to  say  what  consolation  was  it 
to  old  age  to  be  told  that  you  might  have  made  provision  at  a  time  whieh 
had  been  neglected  —  (loud  cheers),  —  and  to  find  it  objected,  that  if  you 
bad  pleased  you  might  have  been  wealthy.  He  had  hitherto  been  speaking 
of  what,  in  theatrical  language,  was  called  stars^  but  they  were  sometimes 
falling  ones.  There  were  another  class  of  sufferers  naturally  and  necessa- 
rily connected  with  the  theatre,  without  whom  it  was  impossible  to  go  on. 
The  sailors  have  a  saying,  every  man  cannot  be  a  boatswain.  If  there  must 
be  a  great  actor  to  act  Hamlet,  there  must  also  be  people  to  act  Laertes,  the 
King,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstern,  otherwise  a  drama  cannot  go  on.  If 
even  Garrick  himself  were  to  rise  from  the  dead,  he  could  not  act  Hamlei 
alone.  There*  must  be  generaVs,  co\viw«\ft,  <iwiimwcv^\T\^-^fficer8,  subaltenii. 
Bat  what  are  the  private  soVdVcxa  lo  ^ot  ^wv^  \xw^  ts^sm^kol  ^^Msa  ^ii« 
toients,  and  have  been  dnveu  m  ew\3  lo\x\ii\a  ^x^  \>Wii%NA^,Nft^\s*sJii.^^«^ 
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mn  not  competent.  He  woald  know  what  to  saj  to  the  indifferent  poet  and 
to  the  bad  artist.  He  would  say  thi^t  it  was  foolish ;  and  he  would  recom- 
mend  to  the  poet  to  become  a  scribe,  and  the  artist  to  paint  sien-posts  — 
(loud  laughter).  -^  But  you  could  not  send  the  player  adrift,  for  if  he  cannot 
play  Hamlet,  he  must  play  Ouildenstern.  Where  there  are  many  labourers, 
trages  must  be  low,  and  no  man  in  such  a  situation  can  decently  support  a 
wife  and  family,  and  saye  something  off  his  income  for  old  age.  What  is 
this  man  to  do  in  latter  life  ?  Are  you  to  cast  him  off  like  an  old  hinge, 
or  a  piece  of  useless  machinery,  which  has  done  its  work  ?  To  a  person 
1^0  had  contributed  to  our  amusement,  this  would  be  unkind,  ungrateful, 
and  unchristian.  His  wants  are  not  of  his  own  making,  but  arise  from  the 
nataral  sources  of  sickness  and  old  age.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
one  class  of  sufferers  to  whom  no  imprudence  can  be  ascribed,  except  on 
fint  entering  on  the  profession.  After  putting  his  hand  to  the  dramatic 
plough,  he  cannot  draw  back ;  but  must  continue  at  it,  and  toil,  till  death 
lelease  him  from  want;  or  charity,  by  its  milder  influence,  steps  in  to  render 
that  want  more  tolerable.  He  had  little  more  to  say,  except  that  he  sin- 
eerely  hoped  that  the  collection  to-day,  from  the  number  of  respectable 
gentlemen  present,  would  meet  the  views  entertained  by  the  patrons. «  He 
Eopod  it  would  do  so.  They  should  not  be  disheartened.  Though  they 
€oald  not  do  a  great  deal,  they  might  do  something.  They  had  this  conso- 
lation, that  every  thing  they  parted  with  from  their  superfluity  would  do 
tome  good.  The^  would  sleep  the  better  themselves  when  they  have  been 
the  means  of  giving  sleep  to  others.  It  was  ungrateful  and  unkind,  that 
those  who  had  sacrificed  tneir  youth  to  our  amusement  should  not  receive 
the  reward  due  to  them,  but  should  be  reduced  to  hard  fare  in  their  old  age. 
We  cannot  think  of  poor  Falstaff  going  to  bed  without  his  cup  of  sack,  or 
Macbeth  fed  on  bones  as  marrowless  as'  those  of  Banquo.  (Loud  cheers 
and  laughter.)  —  As  he  believed  that  they  were  all  as  fond  of  the  dramatic 
art  as  he  was  in  his  younger  days,  he  would  propose  that  they  should  drink 
"  The  Theatrical  Fund,"  with  three  times  three. 

Mb.  Mackat  rose,  on  behalf  of  his  brethren,  to  return  their  thanks  for 
the  toast  just  drunk.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  present,  he  said,  were  per- 
haps not  Ailly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  intention  of  the  institution, 
and  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  enter  into  some  explanation  on  the  subiect. 
With  whomsoever  the  idea  of  a  Theatrical  Fund  might  have  originated,  (and 
it  had  been  disputed  by  the  surviving  relatives  of  two  or  three  individuals,) 
certain  it  was,  that  the  first  legally  constituted  Theatrical  Fund  owed  its 
origin  to  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  profession,  the  late  David 
Oarrick.  That  eminent  actor  conceived  that,  by  a  weekly  subscription  in 
tiie  Theatre,  a  fund  might  be  raised  among  its  members,  from  which  a  por- 
tion might  be  given  to  those  of  his  less  fortunate  brethren,  and  thus  an 
opportunity  would  be  offered  for  prudence  to  provide  what  fortune  had 
denied  —  a  comfortable  provision  for  the  winter  of  life.  With  the  welfare 
of  his  profession  constantly  at  heart,  the  zeal  with  which  he  laboured  to 
uphold  its  respectability,  and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  brethren, 
not  only  the  necessity,  but  the  blessing  of  independence,  the  Fund  became 
his  peculiar  care.  He  drew  up  a  form  of  laws  for  its  government,  procured, 
at  his  own  expense,  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  its  confirma- 
tion, bequeathed  to  it  a  handsome  legacy,  and  thus  became  the  Father  of  the 
JOrnry-Lane  Fund.  So  constant  was  his  attachment  to  this  infant  establish- 
nent,  that  he  chose  to  grace  the  close  of  the  brightest  theatrical  life  on 
record,  by  the  last  display  of  his  transcendent  talent,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
benefit  for  this  child  or  his  adoption,  which  ever  since  has  gone  by  the  name 
of  the  Oarrick  Fund.  In  imitation  of  his  noble  example,  Funds  had  been 
Wtablisbed  in  several  provincial  theatres  in  England ;  out  it  remained  for 
Mrs.  Henry  Siddons  and  Mr.  William  Murray  to  become  the  found^r^  oiC 
llio  ^st  Theatrioa]  Fund  in  Scotland.  (GheeTB.)  *£\u&  Y\>xA  ^mxsAiiSft^ 
^  2o 
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under  the  most  favourable  auspices;   it  was  liberally  supported  by  tbe 
management,  and  highly  patronised  by  the  public.     Notwithstanding,  it 
fell  short  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  intentions.     What  those  intentions 
were,  he  (Mr.  Mackay)  need  not  recapitulate,  but  they  failed ;  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  confess  that  a  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  performers 
was  the  probable  cause.     A  new  set  of  Rules  and  Regulations  were  lately 
drawn  up,  submitted  to  and  approved  of  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tne  Theatre ;  and  accordingly  the  Fund  was  re-modelled  on  the  first 
of  January  last.     And  here  he  thought  he  did  but  echo  the  feelings  of  his 
brethren,  by  publicly  acknowledging  the  obligation  they  were  under  to  the 
management,  for  the  aid  given,  and  the  warm  interest  they  had  all  along 
taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  Fund.     (Cheers.  J     The  nature  and  object  of  the 
profession  had  been  so  well  treated  of  by  tne  President,  that  he  would  say 
nothing;  but  of  the  numerous  offspring  of  science  and  genius  that  court 
precarious  fame,  the  Actor  boasts  the  slenderest  claim  of  all ;  the  sport  of 
fortune,  the  creatures  of  fashion,  and  the  victims  of  caprice  — they  are  seen, 
heard,  and  admired,  but  to  be  forgot —  they  leave  no  trace,  no  memorial  of 
their  existence  —  they  "  come  like  shadows,  so  depart"     (Cheers.)     Yet 
huiii)le  though  their  pretensions  be,  there  was  no  profession,  trade,  or  call- 
ing, where  such  a  combination  of  reouisites,  mental  and  bodily,  were  indis- 
pensable.    In  all  others  the  principal  may  practise  after  he  has  been  visited. 
Dy  the  afflicting  hand  of  Providence  —  some  by  the  loss  of  limb  —  some  of 
voice  —  and  many,  when  the  faculty  of  the  mind  is  on  the  wane,  may  h^ 
assisted  by  dutiful  children,  or  devoted  servants.     Not  so  the  Actor  —  h^ 
must  retam  all  he  ever  did  possess,  or  sink  dejected  to  a  mournful  home^ 
(Applause.)     Yet  while  they  are  toiling  for  ephemeral  theatric  fame,  hoir" 
very  few  ever  possess  the  means  of  hoarding  in  their  youth  that  which. 
would  give  bread  in  old  age !     But  now  a  brighter  prospect  dawned  upon, 
them,  and  to  the  success  of  this  their  infant  establishment  they  looked  with 
hope,  as  to  a  comfortable  and  peaceful  home  in  their  declining  years.     He 
concluded  by  tendering  to  the  meeting,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren  and 
sisters,  their  unfeigned  thanks  for  their  liberal   support,  and  begged  to 
propose  the  health  of  the  Patrons  of  the  Edinburgn  Theatrical  Fund. 
(Cheers.) 

Lord  Meadowbank  said,  that  by  desire  of  his  Hon.  Friend  in  the  chair, 
and  of  his  Noble  Friend  at  his  right  hand,  he  begged  leave  to  return  thanks 
for  the  honour  which  had  been  conferred  on  the  Patrons  of  this  excellent 
Institution.  lie  could  answer  for  himself— he  could  answer  for  them  ail- 
that  they  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  meritorious  objects  which  it  bat 
in  view,  and  of  their  anxious  wish  to  promote  its  interests.  For  himself 
he  might  be  permitted  to  say,  that  he  was  rather  surprised  at  finding  hit 
own  name  as  one  of  the  Patrons,  associated  with  so  many  individuals  of 
high  rank  and  powerful  influence.  But  it  was  an  excuse  for  those  who  had 
placed  him  in  a  s^uation  so  honourable  and  so  distinguished,  that  when 
this  charitv  was  instituted,  he  happened  to  hold  a  high  and  responsible 
station  under  the  Crown,  when  ho  might  have  been  of  use  in  assisting  and 
promoting  its  objects.  Ilis  Lordship  much  feared  that  he  could  have  littla 
expectation,  situated  as  he  now  was,  oP doing  either ;  but  he  oould  confi- 
dently assert,  that  few  things  would  ^ive  him  greater  gratification  than 
being  able  to  contribute  to  its  prosperity  and  support;  and,  indeed,  when 
one  recollects  the  pleasure  which  at  all  periods  of  life  he  has  received  from 
the  exhibitions  of  the  stage,  and  the  exertions  of  the  meritorious  individuals 
for  whose  aid  this  fund  has  been  established,  ho  must  be  divested  both  of 
gratitude  and  feeling  who  would  not  give  his  best  endeavours  to  promote  itt 
welfare.  And  now,  that  he  might  in  some  measure  repay  the  gratification 
which  had  been  afforded  himself,  he  would  beg  leave  to  propose  a  toast,  tlM 
health  of  one  of  the  Patrons, — 9k  m»X^  vsA  ^veXxEi^^l&hed  indiTidualy  whoM 
jaome  moat  iJways  stand  \>y  lUc^a,  axidL^YiiODk^Vii  wa.%MMa^^^  v^^^a^Ui^ 
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r  in  any  other  assembly  of  Scotsmen,  can  never  be  received,  not,  he  would 
■y,  with  ordinary  feelings  of  pleasure  or  of  delight,  but  with  those  of  rap- 
Bra  or  enthusiasm.  In  doing  so  he  felt  that  he  stood  in  a  somewhat  new 
itaation.  Whoever  had  been  called  upon  to  propose  the  health  of  his  lion, 
^nd  to  whom  he  alluded,  some  time  ago,  would  have  found  himself 
Dsbled,  from  the  mystery  in  which  certain  matters  were  involved,  to 
ndfy  himself  and  his  auditors  by  allusions  which  found  a  responding 
hord  in  their  own  feelings,  and  to  deal  in  the  language,  the  sincere  Ian- 
^Mce,  of  panegyric,  without  intruding  on  the  modesty  of  the  great  indivi- 
ml  to  whom  he  referred.  But  it  was  no  longer  possible,  consistently  with 
be  raspect  to  one's  auditors,  to  use  upon  this  subject  terms  either  of  mysti- 
eation,  or  of  obscure  or  indirect  allusion.  The  clouds  have  been  dispelled 
-the  darkness  visiMe  has  been  cleared  away  —  and  the  Great  Unknown  — 
h«  minstrel  of  our  native  land  —  the  mighty  magician  who  has  rolled  back 
ie  current  of  time,  and  conjured  up  before  our  living  senses  the  men  and 
le  manners  of  days  wiiich  have  long  passed  away,  stands  revealed  to  the 
•arts  and  the  eyes  of  his  affectionate  and  admiring  countrymen.  If  he 
booielf  were  capable  of  imagining  all  that  belonged  to  this  mighty  sul^'ect 
-were  he  even  able  to  give  utterance  to  all  that,  as  a  friend,  as  a  man,  and 
I  a  Scotsman,  he  must  feel  regarding  it;  yet  knowing,  as  he  well  did,  that 
lia  illastrious  individual  was  not  more  distinguished  for  his  towering 
leots,  than  for  those  feelings  which  rendered  such  allusions  ungrateful  to 
Imaelf,  however  sparingly  introduced,  he  would,  on  that  account,  still  re- 
ain  from  doing  that  which  would  otherwise  be  no  less  pleasing  to  him 
lan  to  his  audience.  But  this,  his  Lordship  hoped,  he  would  be  allowed  to 
fcj,  (bifl  auditors  would  not  pardon  him  were  he  to  say  less,)  we  owe  to 
im,  as  a  people,  a  large  and  heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  He  it  is  who  has 
pened  to  foreigners  the  grand  and  characteristic  beauties  of  our  country. 
i  is  to  him  that  we  owe  that  our  gallant  ancestors,  and  the  struggles  of  our 
Instriuus  patriots, — who  fought  and  bled  in  order  to  obtain  and  secure  that 
idependence  and  that  liberty  we  now  enjoy,  —  have  obtained  a  fame  no 
meer  confined  to  the  boundaries  of  a  remote  and  comparatively  obscure 
ation,  and  who  has  called  down  upon  their  struggles*  for  glory  and  freedom 
be  admiration  of  foreign  countries.  He  it  is  who  has  conferred  a  new  re- 
otation  on  our  national  character,  and  bestowed  on  Scotland  an  imperish- 
ble  name,  were  it  only  by  her  having  given  birth  to  himself.  (Loud  and 
apturous  applause.) 

Sir  Walter  Scott  certainly  did  not  think  that,  in  coming  here  to-day,  he 
roold  have  the  task  of  acknowledging,  before  three  hundred  gentlemen,  a 
eerat  which,  considering  that  it\ias  communicated  to  more  than  twenty 
leople,  had  been  remarkably  well  kept.  He  was  now  before  the  bar  of  his 
oiuitry,  and  might  be  understood  to  be  on  trial  before  Lord  Meadowbank 
if  an  offender;  yet  he  was  sure  that  every  impartial  jury  would  bring  in  a 
erdict  of  Not  Proven.  He  did  not  now  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
eaeons  of  his  long  silence.  Perhaps  caprice  might  have  a  considerable 
hara  in  it.  Ho  had  now  to  say,  however,  that  the  merits  of  these  works, 
ftbey  had  any,  and  their  faults,  were  entirely  imputable  to  himself.  (Long 
nd  loud  cheering.)  He  was  afraid  to  think  on  what  he  had  dpne —  "  look 
o't  again  I  dare  not."  He  had  thus  for  unbosomed  himself,  and  he  knew 
hat  it  would  be  reported  to  the  public.  He  meant,  then,  seriously  to  state, 
bat  when  he  said  he  was  the  author,  he  was  the  total  and  undivided  author. 
¥ith  the  exception  of  quotations,  there  was  not  a  single  word  that  was  not 
lerived  from  himself,  or  suggested  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  The  wand 
rae  now  broken,  and  the  book  buried.  You  will  allow  me  farther  to  say, 
rith  Prospero,  it  is  your  breath  that  has  filled  my  sails,  and  to  crave  one 
iiurle  toatot  in  the  capacity  of  the  author  of  these  novels ;  and  he  would 
Imcate  a  bumper  to  the  health  of  one  who  has  TepTC&eii\ft4  «om^  vkl  ^^q!«^ 
hMo^eten,  of, which  he  had  endeavoured  to  give  the  B)Le\&\Aii)m^^^^^^A 
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of  liveliness  which  rendered  him  grateful.  He  would  propose  the  health  of 
his  friend  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  (loud  applause) — and  he  was  sure,  that  when 
the  author  of  Waverley  and  Rob  Roy  drinks  to  Nicol  Jarvie,  it  would  be 
received  with  that  degree  of  applause  to  which  that  gentleman  has  always 
been  accustomed,  and  that  they  would  take  care  that  on  the  present  occa- 
sion it  should  be  prodigious!     (Long  and  vehement  applause.) 

Mr.  Mackat,  who  here  spoke  with  great  humour  in  the  character  of 
Bailie  Jarvie.  —  My  conscience !  My  worthy  father  the  deacon  could  not 
have  believed  that  his  son  could  hae  had  sic  a  compliment  paid  to  him  by 
the  Great  Unknown  I 

Sir  Walter  Scott.  —  The  Small  Known  now,  Mr.  Bailie. 

Mr.  Mackat.  —  He  had  been  long  identified  with  the  Bailie,  and  he  was 
vain  of  the  cognomen  which  he  had  now  worn  for  eight  years ;  and  he  ques- 
tioned if  any  of  his  brethren  in  the  Council  had  dven  such  universal  satis- 
faction. (Loud  laughter  and  applause.)  Before  he  sat  down,  he  begged  to 
propose  "The  Lord  Provost,  and  the  City  of  Edinburgh." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  apologized  for  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Provost,  who 
had  gonp  to  London  on  public  business. 

Tune  —  "Within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh  town." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  gave,  "  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  army/' 

Glee  —  **  How  merrily  we  live." 

*'  Lord  Melville  and  the  Navy,  that  fought  till  they  left  nobody  tB  fight 
with,  like  an  arch  sportsman  who  clears  all  and  goes  after  the  game." 

Mr.  Pat.  Robertson.  —  They  had  heard  this  evening  a  toast,  which  had 
been  received  with  intense  delight,  which  will  be  published  in  every  news- 
paper, and  will  be  hailed  with  joy  bv  all  Europe.  He  h%d  one  toast  assigned 
nim  which  he  had  great  pleasure  m  giving.  He  was  sure  that  the  sta^e 
had  in  all  ages  a  great  efi'oct  on  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  people.  It 
was  very  desirable  that  the  stage  should  be  well  regulated  ;  ana  there  was 
no  criterion  by  which  its  regulation  could  be  better  determined  than  by  the 
moral  character  and  personal  respectability  of  the  performers.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  stem  moralists  who  objected  to  the  Theatre.  The  most 
fastidious  moralist  could  not  possibly  apprehend  any  injury  from  the  stage 
of  Edinburgh,  as  it  was  presently  managed,  and  so  long  as  it  was  adorned 
by  that  illustrious  individual,  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons,  whose  public  exhibition! 
were  not  more  remarkable  for  feminine  grace  and  delicacy,  than  was  her 
private  character  for  every  virtue  which  could  be  admired  in  domestic  life. 
He  would  conclude  with  rccitjng  a  few  words  from  Shakspearc,  in  a  spirit 
not  of  contradiction  to  those  stern  moralists  who  disliked  the  Theatre,  but 
of  meekness: — "Good,  my  lord,  will  you  see  the  players  well  l>estowed7  do 
you  hear,  let  them  be  well  used,  for  thev  are  the  abstract  and  brief  chro- 
nicles of  the  time."  He  then  gave  "  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons,  and  success  to 
the  Theatre-Royal  of  Edinburgh." 

Mr.  Murray. — Gentlemen,  I  rise  to  return  thanks  for  the  honour  yoa 
have  done  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  doing  which  I  am  somewhat  difficulted,  from 
the  extreme  delicacy  which  attends  a  brother's  expatiating  upon  a  sister's 
claims  to  honours  publicly  paid— (hear,  hear) — ^yet.  Gentlemen,  your  Idnd* 
ness  imboldens  me  to  say,  that  were  I  to  give  utterance  to  all  a  brother's 
feelings,  I  should  not  exaggerate  those  claims.  (Loud  applause.)  I  tbero- 
fore,  Gentlemen,  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  honour  you  have  done 
her,  and  shall  now  request  permission  to  make  an  observation  on  the  estep 
blishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatrical  Fund.  Mr.  Mackay  has  done  Mrs. 
Henry  Siddons  and  myself  the  honour  to  ascribe  the  establishment  to  ui; 
but  no,  Gentlemen,  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  higher  source— the  publication  of 
the  novel  of  Rob  Roy — the  unprecedented  success  of  the  opera  adapted  finoa 
.  that  popular  production.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  that  success  whicn  relieved 
the  Edinburgh  Theatre  from  its  d\?[v<^\A\.\e«,  «.Tid  enabled  Mrs.  SiddoDs  to 
ffAny  into  effect  the  eBtabUsVimeiit  oi  «^  Imh^  ^\i^\i^\^Ti%^»Ka«V^\»iirtf 
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frerented  from  effecting,  from  the  unsettled  state  of  her  theatrical  concerns, 
therefore  hope  that,  in  future  years,  when  the  aged  and  infirm  actor  derives 
relief  from  this  Fund,  he  will,  in  the  language  of  the  gallant  Ilighlander, 
••Cast  his  eye  to  good  old  Scotland,  and  not  forget  llob  Roy."  (Loud  applause.) 
Sib  Waltsb  »[X>tt  here  stated,  that  Mrs.  Siddons  wanted  the  means  but 
not  the  will  of  beginning  the  Theatrical  Fund.  lie  here  alluded  to  the  great 
merits  of  Mr.  Murray's  management,  and  to  his  merits  as  an  actor,  which 
were  of  the  first  order,  and  of  which  every  person  who  attends  the  Theatre 
must  be  sensible ;  and  after  alluding  to  the  embarrassments  vt-ith  which  the 
Theatre  had  been  at  one  period  threatened,  he  concluded  by  giving  the 
health  of  Mr.  Murray,  which  was  drunk  with  three  times  three. 

Mr.  Murrat. — Gentlemen,  I  wish  I  could  believo,  that,  in  any  degree,  I 
merited  the  compliments  with  which  it  has  pleased  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  pre- 
face the  proposal  of  my  health,  or  the  very  flattering  manner  in  which  you 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  receive  it.  The  approbation  of  such  an  assembly 
is  most  gratifying  to  me,  and  might  encourage  feelings  of  vanity,  \^re  not 
-such  feelings  crushed  by  my  conviction,  that  no  man  holding  the  situation 
I  have  so  long  held  in  Edinburgh,  could  have  failed,  placed  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  I  have  been  placed.  Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  insult 
your  good  taste  by  eulogiums  uponyour  judgment  or  kindly  feeling;  though 
to  the  first  I  owe  any  improvement  I  may  have  made  as  an  actor,  and  cer- 
tainly my  success  as  a  Manager  to  the  second.  (Applause.)  When,  upon 
the  death  of  my  dear  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Siddons,  it  was  proposed  that  I 
should  undertake  the  management  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  I  confess  I 
drew  back,  doubting  my  capability  to  free  it  from  the  load  of  debt  and  diffi- 
culty with  which  it  was  surrounded.  In  this  state  of  anxiety,  I  solicited 
the  advice  of  one  who  had  ever  honoured  me  with  his  kindest  regard,  and 
whose  name  no  member  of  my  profession  can  pronounce  without  feelings 
of  the  deepest  respect  and  gratitude — I  allude  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Kemble. 

i Great  applause.)  To  him  I  applied ;  and  with  the  repetition  of  his  advice 
shall  cease  to  trespass  upon  your  time  —  (Uear,  hear.)  —  "My  dear 
William,  fear  not;  integrity  and  assiduity  must  prove  an  overmatch  for  all 
difficulty ;  and  though  I  approve  your  not  indulging  a  vain  confidence  in 
your  own  ability,  and  viewipg  with  respectful  apprehension  the  judgment 
of  the  audience  you  have  to  act  before,  yet  be  assured  that  judgment  will 
ever  be  temperea  by  the  feeling  that  you  are  acting  for  the  widow  and  the 
fiEitherless."  (Loud  applause.)  Gentlemen,  those  words  have  never  passed 
from  my  mind ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that  you  have  pardoned  my  many 
errors,  from  the  feeling  that  I  was  striving  fur  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 
(Long  and  enthusiastic  applause  followed  Mr.  Murray's  address.) 

Sir  Walter  Scott  gave  the  health  of  the  Stewards. 

Mr.  Vandenhoff. — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  the  honour  conferred 
upon  the  Stewards,  in  the  very  flattering  compliment  you  have  just  paid  us, 
calls  forth  our  warmest  acknowledgments.  In  tendering  you  our  thanks  for 
the  approbation  you  have  been  pleased  to  express  of  our  humble  exertions, 
I  would  beg  leave  to  advert  to  the  cause  in  which  we  have  been  engaged. 
Yet,  surrounded  as  I  am  by  the  genius  —  the  eloquence  of  this  enlightened 
city,  I  cannot  but  feel  the  presumption  which  ventures  to  address  you  on  so 
interesting  a  subject.  Accustomed  to  speak  in  the  language  of  others,.  I 
feel  quite  at  a  loss  for  terms  wherein  to  clothe  the  sentiments  exoited  by  the 
present  occasion.  (Applause.)  The  nature  of  the  Institution  which  has 
sought  your  fostering  patronage,  and  the  objects  which  it  contemplates, 
have  been  fully  explained  io  you.  But,  gentlemen,  the  relief  which  it  pro- 
poses is  not  a  gratuitous  relief — but  to  bo  purchased  by  the  individual  con- 
tribution of  its  members  towards  tho  general  good.  This  Fund  lends  no 
encouragement  to  idleness  or  improvidence ;  but  it  offers  an  opportunity  to 
prudence,  in  vigour  and  youth,  to  make  provWiou  a^vutv^^i  >Xi^  ^N^\ivci^  ^1 
fife  and  iU  atteadant  in&rmitj.    A  period  ia  ^ed,  «iX  "Vi^vO^^^  «i^>X  ^^q>a 
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plea  of  Ago  as  an  exemption  from  professional  labour.  It  is  piunful  to 
behold  the  veteran  on  the  sta^  (compelled  bjr  necessity)  contending  against 
physical  decay,  mocking  the  joyoasness  of  mirth  with  the  feebleness  of  age, 
"when  the  energies  decline,  when  the  memory  fails,  and  '*  the  big  manly 
Toice,  turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes  and  whistles  in  the 
sound."  We  would  remove  him  f^om  the  mimic  scene,  where  fiction  con- 
stitutes the  chahn ;  we  would  not  view  old  age  caricaturing  itself.  (Applause.) 
But  as  our  means  may  be  found,  in  time  of  need,  inadeauate  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  wishes  —  fearful  of  raising  expectations  which  we  may  be  un- 
able to  gratify — desirous  not  "  to  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  and 
break  it  to  the  hope"  —  we  have  presumed  to  court  the  assistance  of  the 
friends  of  the  drama  to  strengthen  our  infant  institution.  Our  appeal  has 
been  successful  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  distinguished 
patronage  conferred  on  us  by  your  presence  on  this  occasion,  and  the  sub- 
stantial support  which  your  benevolence  has  so  liberally  afforded  to  oar  in- 
stitution, must  impress  every  member  of  the  Fund  with  the  most  grateful 
sentiments — sentiments  which  no  language  can  express,  no  time  obliterate. 
(Applause.)  I  will  not  trespass  longer  on  your  attention.  I  would  the  task 
of  acknowledging  our  obligation  had  fallen  into  abler  hands.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  the  name  of  the  Stewards,  I  most  respectfully  and  cordially  thank  you 
for  the  honour  you  have  done  us,  which  greatly  overpays  our  poor  endea- 
vours.    (Applause.) 

(This  speech,  though  rather  inadequately  reported,  was  one  of  the  best 
ivered  on  this  occasion.  That  it  was  creditable  to  Mr.  Vandenhoff's  taste 
and  feelings,  the  preceding  sketch  will  show ;  but  how  much  it  was  so,  it 
does  not  show.] 

Mr.  J.  Cay  gave  "  Professor  Wilson  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments." 

Lord  Meadowbank,  after  a  suitable  eulogium,  gave  "the  Earl  of  Fife," 
which  was  drunk  with  "  three  times  three." 

The  Earl  of  Fife  expressed  his  hi^h  gratification  at  the  honour  conferred 
on  him.  He  intimated  his  approbation  of  the  institution,  and  his  readiness 
to  i^romote  its  success  by  every  means  in  his  power.  He  concluded  with 
giving  the  health  of  the  Company  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Joxes,  on  rising  to  return  thanks,  being  received  with  considerable 
applause,  said,  he  was  truly  grateful  for  the  kind  encouragement  he  had 
experienced,  but  the  novelty  of  the  situation  in  which  he  now  was,  renewed 
all  the  feelings  he  experienced  when  he  first  saw  himself  announced  in  the 
bills  as  a  young  gentleman,  being  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  Although  in  the  presence  of  those  whose  indul- 
gence had,  in  another  sphere,  so  oiten  shielaed  him  from  the  penalties  of 
inability,  he  was  unable  to  execute  the  task  which  had  so  unexpectedly  de- 
volved upon  him  in  behalf  of  his  brethren  and  himself.  He  therefore 
begged  the  company  to  imagine  all  that  grateful  hearts  could  prompt  the 
most  eloquent  to  utter,  and  that  would  be  a  copy  of  their  feelings.  (Ap- 
plause.) He  begged  to  trespass  another  moment  on  their  attention,  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  Fund  to  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Edinburgh  Professional  Society  of  Musicians,  who,  finding 
that  this  meeting  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  same  evening  with 
their  concert,  had  in  the  handsomest  manner  agreed  to  postpone  it.  Although 
it  was  his  duty  thus  to  preface  the  toast  he  had  to  propose,  he  was  cer- 
tain the  meeting  required  no  farther  inducement  than  tne  recollection  of  tb« 
pleasure  the  exertions  of  those  gentlemen  had  often  afforded  them  within 
those  walls,  to  join  heartily  in  drinking  **  Health  and  prosperity  to  the 
Edinburgh  Professional  Society  of  Municians."    (Applause.) 

Mr,  Pat,  J^obertson  proposed  **the  health  of  Mr.  Jeffrey,"  whoee  absenoi 

was  owing  to  indisposition.    Tbe  ^uVA\<i  -w^a  ^^W  vr^x^  that  he  wm  tbt 

moBt  difltioguiahed  advocate  at  the  W ;  Vie  ^^  Y^^^m^  ^cA^aii^^sadfiMllte 
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the  kindntrss,  frankness,  and  cordial  manner  in  which  he  communicated 
with  the  janiDr  memhers  of  the  profession,  to  the  esteem  of  whom  his 
splendid  talents  would  always  entitle  him. 

Mm.  J.  Machonochie  ^ave  "the  health  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  senior — the  most 
distinguished  ornament  of  the  stage." 

Sim  W.  Scott  said,  that  if  any  thing  could  reconcile  him  to  old  age,  it 
was  the  reflection  that  he  had  seen  the  rising  as  well  as  the  setting  sun  of 
Mrs.  Siddons.  He  remembered  well  their  breakfasting  near  to  the  Theatre 
—  waiting  the  whole  day  —  the  crushing  at  the  doors  at  six  o'clock  —  and 
their  going  in  and  counting  their  fingers  till  seven  o'clock.  But  the  very 
tfst  step — the  very  first  word  which  she  uttered,  was  sufficient  to  overpay 
him  for  all  his  labours.  The  house  was  literally  electrified ;  and  it  was 
only  from  witnessinj;  the  effects  of  her  genius,  that  he  could  guess  to 
what  a  pitch  theatrical  excellence  could  be  carried.  Those  young  gen- 
tlemen who  have  only  se^n  the  setting  sun  of  this  distinguished  performer, 
beautiful  and  serene  as  that  was,  must  give  us  old  fellows,  who  have  seen 
its  rise  and  its  meridian,  leave  to  hold  our  heads  a  little  higher. 

Mr.  Dundas  gave  "  The  memory  of  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas." 

Mr.  Macray  here  announced  that  the  subscription  for  the  night  amounted 
to  £2S0;  and  he  expressed  gratitude  for  this  substantial  proof  of  their 
kindness.  [We  are  happy  to  state  that  subscriptions  have  since  flowed  in 
?ery  liberally.] 

Mr.  Mackay  here  entertained  the  company  with  a  pathetic  song. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  apologized  for  having  so  long  forgotten  their  native 
land.  He  would  now  eive  "Scotland,  the  land  of  Cakes."  He  would 
tire  every  river,  every  loch,  every  hill,  from  Tweed  to  Johnnie  Oroat'p 
hoase— every  lass  in  her  cottage  and  countess  in  her  castle ;  and  may  hex 
■pns  stand  by  her,  as  their  fathers  did  before  them,  and  he  who  would  not 
dJrink  a  bumper  to  his  toast,  may  he  never  drink  whisky  more  I 

Sir  Walter  Scott  here  gave  Lord  Mcadowbank,  who  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Bell  said,  that  he  should  not  have  ventured  to  intrude  him- 
•elf  upon  the  attention  of  the  assembly,  did  he  not  feel  confident,  that  the 
toast  tie  begged  to  have  the  honour  to  propose,  would  make  amends  for  the 
▼ery  imperfect  manner  in  which  he  might  express  his  sentiments  regarding 
it.  It  had  been  said,  that  notwithstanding  the  mental  supremacy  of  the 
piesent  age,  notwithstanding  that  the  page  of  our  history  was  studded  with 
names  destined  also  for  the  nage  of  immortality, — that  the  genius  of  Shaks- 
peare  was  extinct,  and  the  fountain  of  his*  inspiration  dried  up.  It  might  . 
M  that  these  observations  were  unfortunately  correct,  or  it  might  be  that 
we  were  bewildered  with  a  name,  not  disappointed  of  the  reality,  —  for 
tiiough  Shakspeare  had  brought  a  Hamlet,  an  Othello  and  a  ^lacbeth, 
an  Ariel,  a  Juliet,  and  a  Rosalind,  upon  the  stage,  were  there  not  authors 
living  who  had  brought  as  varied,  as  exquisitely  painted,  and  as  undying  a 
range  of  characters  into  our  hearts  ?  The  shape  of  the  mere  mould  into 
which  genius  poured  its  golden  treasures  was  surely  a  matter  of  little  mo- 
ment, —  let  it  be  called  a  Tragedy,  a  Comedy,  or  a  Waverley  Novel.  But 
eren  among  the  dramatic  authors  of  the  present  day,  he  was  unwilling  to 
mllow  that  there  was  a  great  and  palpable  aeclino  from  the  glory  of  preceding 
ages,  and  his  toast  alqne  would  bear  him  out  in  denying  the  truth  of  the 
proposition.  After  eulogizing  the  names  of  Baillie,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Ma- 
tiinn,  and  others,  he  begged  to  have  the  honour  of  proposing  the  health  of 
James  Sheridan  Know^. 

Sir  Walter  Scott.  —  Gentlemen,  I  crave  a  bumper  all  over.  The  last 
toast  reminds  me  of  a  neglect  of  duty.  Unaccustomed  to  a  public  duty  of 
this  kind,  errors  in  conducting  the  ceremonial  of  it  may  be  excused,  and 
omissions  pardoned.  Perhaps  I  have  made  one  or  two  omissiona  u\  tbA 
oovrse  of  the  evening,  fur  which  I  trust  you  will  gmnl  m^  ^^^t  ^^ax^*^"^  ^xA 
wda)geaee.    One  thing  in  particular  I  have  omittAd,  coA  1  iv^s^^i  lon^  ^^n^ 
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to  make  amends  for  it,  bj  a  libation  of  reverence  and  respect  to  the  memorj 
of  Shakspeare.  lie  was  a  man  of  univeraal  genias,  and  from  a  period 
Boon  after  his  own  era  to  the  present  day,  he  has  been  uniyersallj  idoliied. 
When  I  come  to  his  honoured  name,  I  am  like  the  sick  man  who  hung  op 
bis  crutches  at  the  shrine,  and  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  did  not  walk 
better  than  before.  It  is  indeed  difficult,  eentlemen,  to  compare  bim  to  any 
other  individual.  The  only  one  to  whom  I  can  at  all  compare  him,  is  the 
wonderful  Arabian  dervise,  who  dived  into  the  body  of  each,  and  in  this 
way  became  familiar  with  the  thoughts  and  secrets  of  their  hearts.  He 
was  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  and,  as  a  player,  limited  in  his  acqnirements, 
but  he  was  born  evidently  with  a  universal  genius.  His  eyes  glanced  at  all 
the  varied  aspects  of  life,  and  his  fancy  portrayed  with  equal  talents  the 
king  on  the  throne,  and  the  clown  who  cracales  his  chestnuts  at  a  Christmas 
fire.  AVhatever  note  he  takes,  he  strikes  it  just  and  true,  and  awakens  a 
corresponding  chord  in  our  own  bosoms.  Cfentlemen,  I  propose  "the  me- 
mory of  William  Shakspeare." 

Glee,  —  "  Lightly  tread,  'tis  hallowed  ground." 

After  the  glee.  Sir  Walter  rose,  and  begged  to  propose  as  a  toast  the 
health  of  a  lady,  whose  living  merit  is  not  a  little  nonourable  to  Scotland. 
The  toast  (he  said)  is  also  flattering  to  the  national  vanity  of  a  Scotchman, 
as  the  lady  whom  I  intend  to  propose  is  a  native  of  this  country.  From  the 
public  her  works  have  met  with  the  most  favourable  reception.  One  piece 
pf  hers,  in  particular,  was  often  acted  here  of  late  years,  and  gave  pleasure 
of  no  mean  kind  to  many  brilliant  and  fashionable  audiences.  In  her 
private  character  she  (be  begged  leave  to  say)  is  as  remarkable,  as  in  a 
public  sense  she  is  for  her  genius.  In  short,  ho  would  in  one  word  name 
—  *'  Joanna  Baillie." 

This  health  being  drunk,  Mr.  Thome  was  called  on  for  a  song,  and  sang^ 
with  great  taste  and  feeling,  "  The  Anchor's  Weighed." 

W.  Mexzies,  Esq.  Advocate,  rose  to  propose  the  health  of  a  gentleman 
for  many  years  connected  at  Jntcrvals  with  the  dramatic  art  in  Scotland. 
Whether  we  look  at  the  range  of  characters  he  performs,  or  at  the  capaeity 
which  he  evinces  in  executing  those  which  ho  undertakes,  he  is  equally 
to  be  admired.  In  all  his  parts  he  is  unrivalled.  The  individual  to  whom 
he  alluded  is  (said  he^  well  known  to  the  gentlemen  present,  in  the  charac- 
ters of  Malvolio,  Lord  Ogleby,  and  the  Green  Man ;  and,  in  addition  to  his 
other  qualities,  he  merits,  for  his  perfection  in  these  characters,  the  grateful 
sense  of  this  meeting.  He  would  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  drink  his  health 
as  an  actor ;  but  he  was  not  less  estimable  in  domestic  life,  and  as  a  private 

gentleman;  and  when  be  announced  him  as  one  whom  the  Chairman  had 
onoured  with  his  friendship,  he  was  sure  that  all  present  would  cordially 
join  him  in  drinking  "  The  nealth  of  Mr.  Terry." 

Mr.  William  Allan,  banker,  said,  that  he  did  not  rise  with  the  intention 
of  making  a  speech.  He  merely  wished  to  contribute  in  a  few  words  to  the 
mirth  of  the  evening  —  an  evening  which  certainly  had  not  passed  off  with* 
out  some  blunders.  It  had  been  understood  —  at  least  he  had  learnt  or 
supposed,  from  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Pitchard  —  that  it  would  be  sofioieDt 
to  put  a  paper,  with  the  name  of  the  contributor,  into  the  box,  and  that  the 
eentleman  thus  contributing  would  be  called  on  for  the  money  next  morning, 
lie,  fur  his  part,  had  committed  a  blunder,  but  it  may  serve  as  a  oaation  to 
those  who  may  be  present  at  the  dinner  of  next  year.  He  had  merely  p«t 
in  his  name,  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  without  the  money.  But  he  woold 
recommend  that,  as  some  of  the  gentlemen  might  be  in  the  same  situation, 
the  box  should  be  again  sent  round,  and  he  was  confident  that  they,  as  well 
as  he,  would  redeem  their  error. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  said,  that  the  meeting  was  somewhat  in  the  aitnatioa 
of  Mrs.  Anne  Page,  who  bad  £^Q^  an^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  b&^o  alrendy  gol» 
mdd  he,  £280,  but  I  abould  \i\Le,l  Qoiit(t«a,\A\k;k^^  S^^  £^^.  ^^^s^^miUL 
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gratify  himself  bj  proposing  the  health  of  an  honourable  person,  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  whom  England  has  sent  to  us,  and  connecting  with  it  that  of 
his  "  yoke-fellow  on  the  bench/'  as  Shakspeare  says,  Mr.  Baron  Clerk — The 
Court  of  Exchequer. 

Mb.  Baron  Clerk  regretted  the  absence  of  his  learned  brother.  None, 
he  was  sure,  could  be  more  generous  in  his  nature,  or  more  ready  to  help  a 
Scottish  purpose. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — There  is  one  who  ought  to  be  remembered  on  thii 
occasion.  He  is,  indeed,  well  entitled  to  our  grateful  recollection  —  one,  in 
short,  to  whom  the  drama  in  this  city  owes  much.  He  succeeded,  not  with- 
out trouble,  and  perhaps  at  some  considerable  sacrifice,  in  establishing  a 
theatre.  The  younger  part  of  the  company  may  not  recollect  the  theatre  to 
which  I  allude;  but  there^are  some  with  me  who  may  remember  by  name 
a  place  called  Carrubber's  Close.  There  Allan  Ramsay  established  his  little 
theatre.  His  own  pastoral  was  not  fit  for  the  stage,  but  it  has  its  admirers 
in  those  who  love  the  Doric  language  in  which  it  is  written  ;  and  it  is  not 
without  merits  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  But,  laying  aside  all  considerations 
of  his  literary  merit,  Allan  was  a  good  jovial  honest  fellow,  who  could  crack 
a  bottle  with  the  best.  —  The  memory  of  Allan  Ramsay. 

Mr.  Murray,  on  being  requested,  sung,  *"Twas  merry  in  the  hall/'  and 
at  the  conclusion  was  greeted  with  repeated  rounds  of  applause. 

Mr.  Jones. — One  omission  I  conceive  has  been  made.  The  cause  of  the 
Fond  has  been  ably  advocated,  but  it  is  still  susceptible,  in  my  opinion,  of 
an  additional  charm  — 

Withnat  the  imile  from  purttal  beaaty  won. 
Oh,  what  were  man  T— a  world  without  a  lun  I 

And  there  would  not  be  a  darker  spot  in  poetry  than  would  be  the  comer  in 
Shakspeare  Square,  if,  like  its  fellow,  the  Register  Office,  the  Theatre  were 
deserted  by  the  ladies.  They  are,  in  fact,  our  most  attractive  stars. — **  The 
Patronesses  of  the  Theatre  —  the  Ladies  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh."  This 
toast  I  ask  leave  to  drink  with  all  the  hoAours  which  conviviality  can 
confer. 

Mr.-^  Patrick  Robertson  would  be  the  last  man  willingly  to  introduoe 
any  topic  calculated  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  evening ;  yet  he  felt 
himself  treading  upon  ticklish  ground  when  he  approached  the  region  of 
the  Nor*  Loch.  He  assured  the  company,  however,  that  he  was  not  about 
to  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  Improvement  bill.  They  all  knew,  that  if  the 
public  were  unanimous  —  if  the  consent  of  all  parties  were  obtained  —  if 
the  riehts  and  interests  of  every  body  were  therein  attended  to,  saved,  re- 
served, respected,  and  excepted  —  if  every  body  agree  to  it  —  and  finally,  a 
most  essential  point,  if  nobody  opposed  it  —  then,  and  in  that  case,  and  pro- 
vided also  that  due  intimation  were  given  —  the  bill  in  question  might  pass 
— would  pass —or  might,  could,  would,  or  should  pass — all  expenses  beins 
defrayed.  —  (Laushtcr.)  —  He  was  the  advocate  of  neither  champion,  and 
woald  neither  avail  himself  of  the  absence  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost, nor  take  advantage  of  the  non-appearance  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Cockbum. 
—  (Langhter.^  —  But  in  the  midst  of  these  civic  broils,  there  had  been  eli- 
cited a  ray  or  hope,  that  at  some  future  period,  in  Bereford  Park,  or  some 
other  place,  if  all  parties  were  consulted  and  satisfied,  and  if  intimation 
were  duly  made  at  the  Kirk  doora  of  all  the  parishes  in  Scotland,  in  terms 
of  the  statute  in  that  behalf  ppovided  —  the  people  of  Edinburgh  might  by 
possibility  get  a  new  theatre.  —  (Cheers  and  laughter.) — But  wherever 
the  belligerent  powers  might  be  pleased  to  set  down  this  new  theatre,  he 
was  sure  they  all  hoped  to  meet  the  Old  Company  in  it.  —  He  should  there- 
fore propose  —  *' Better  accommodation  to  the  Old  Company  in  the  new 
theatre,  site  unknown."  —  Mr.  Robertson's  speech  waa  mo%\k  ViVkm^T^'oi^ 
pven,  and  he  sat  dowD  amidst  ioud  cheers  ana  \&ug|h\At. 

8iM  Walter  Scorr.-'WhereYer  the  new  theatre  \a  \j^t,l\xQ^  V^i'^it^'mA 
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be  large.  There  are  two  errors  which  we  oommonlj  eommit  —  the  one 
arising  from  our  pride,  the  other  from  our  poverty.  If  there,  are  tweWe 
plans,  it  is  odds  but  the  largest,  without  any  regard  to  comfort,  or  an  eye 
to  the  probable  expense,  is  ^idopted.  There  was  the  College  projected  uq 
this  scale,  and  unaertaken  in  the  same  manner,  and  who  shall  see  the  end 
of  it  ?  It  has  been  building  all  my  life,  and  may  probably  last  during  the 
lives  of  my  children,  and  my  children's  children.  Let  not  the  same  pro- 
phetic hymn  be  sung,  when  we  commence  a  new  theatre,  which  was  per- 
tormed  on  the  occasion  of  laying  tho  foundation-stone  of  a  certain  edince, 
"  Behold  the  endless  work  begun."  Play-going  fulks  should  attend  some- 
what to  convenience.  The  new  theatre  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  such  as 
may  be  finished  in  eighteen  months  or  two  years  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
it  should  be  one  in  which  we  can  hear  our  old  friends  with  comfort.  It  is 
better  that  a  moderate-sized  house  should  be  crowded  now  and  then,  than 
to  have  a  large  theatre  with  benches  continually  empty,  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  actors,  and  the  discomfort  of  the  spectators.  —  (Applause.)  — 
He  then  commented  in  flattering  terms  on  the  genius  of  MacKeniie  and 
his  private  worth,  and  concluded  by  proposing  "The  health  of  Henry 
Mackenzie,  Esq." 

Immediately  afterwards  he  said:  Gentlemen,  —  It  is  now  wearing  late, 
and  I  shall  request  permission  to  retire.  Like  Partridge  I  may  say,  "  non 
sum  qualis  eram.*'  At  my,  time  of  day,  I  can  agree  with  Lord  Ogleby  as  to 
his  rheumatism,  and  say,  "  There's  a  twinge."  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will 
excuse  me  for  leaving  the  chair. — (The  worthy  Baronet  then  retired  amidst 
long,  loud,  and  rapturous  cheering.) 

Mr.  Patrick  Robertson  was  then  called  to  the  chair  by  common  accla- 
mation. 

Gentlemen,  said  Mr.  Robertson,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  fill  a 
bumper  to  the  very  brim.  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  will  not  remember, 
while  he  lives,  being  present  at  this  day's  festival,  and  the  declaration  made 
this  night  by  the  gentleman  who  has  just  left  the  chair.  That  declaration 
has  rent  the  veil  from  the  fortunes  of  the  Great  Unknown  —  a  name  which 
must  now  merge  in  the  name- of  the  Great  Known.  It  will  be  henceforth 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Scott,  which  will  become  familiar  like  a  house- 
hola  word.  We  have  heard  this  confession  from  his  own  immortal  lipe  — 
(cheering)  —  and  we  cannot  dwell  with  too  much,  or  too  fervent  praise,  on 
the  merits  of  the  greatest  man  whom  Scotland  has  produced. 

After  which,  several  other  toasts  were  given,  and  Mr.  Robertson  left  the 
room  about  half-past  eleven.  A  few  choice  spirits,  however,  rallied  round 
Captain  Broadhead,  of  the  7th  Hussars,  who  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the 
festivity  was  prolonged  till  an  early  hour  on  Saturday  morning. 

The  band  of  the  Theatre  occupied  tho  gallery,  and  that  of  the  7th  Hos- 
sars  the  end  of  the  room^  opposite  the  chair,  whose  performances  were 
greatly  admired.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Gibb  to  state,  that  the  dinner  was 
very  handsome  (though  slowly  served  in)  and  the  wines  good.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  stewards  was  exemplary.  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Yandenhoff, 
with  great  good  taste,  attended  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's  right  and  left,  and  we 
know  that  he  has  expressed  himself  much  gratified  by  their  aQxioas  polite- 
and  sedulity. 
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MR.  CHBTSTAL  CROFTANGBT's  ACCOUNT  OF  HIMSBLT. 


glC   ITUR  AD  ASTRA. 


This  is  the  path  to  heaven.  Such  is  the  ancient  motto  attached  to  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Canongate,  and  which  is  inscribed,  with  greater 
or  less  propriety,  upon  all  the  public  buildings,  from  the  church  to  the  pil- 
lory, in  the  ancient  quarter  of  Edinburgh,  which  bears,  or  rather  once  bore, 
the  same  relation  to  the  Good  Town  that  Westminster  does  to  London,  beine 
still  possessed  of  the  palace  of  the  sovereign,  as  it  formerly  was  dignified 
by  the  residence  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry.  I  may,  therefore, 
with  some  propriety  put  the  same  motto  at  the  head  of  the  literary  under- 
taking by  which  I  hope  to  illustrate  the  hitherto  undistinguished  name  of 
Chrystal  Croftangry. 

The  public  may  desire  to  know  something  of  an  author  who  pitches  at 
sach  height  his  ambitious  expectations.  The  gentle  reader,  therefore  —  for 
I  am  much  of  Captain  Bobaoirs  humour,  and  could  to  no  other  extend  my- 
self so  far — the  gentle  reader  then,  will  be  pleased  to  understand,  that  I  am 
a  Scottish  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  witn  a  fortune,  temper,  and  person, 
rather  the  worse  for  wear.  I  have  known  the  world  for  these  forty  years, 
having  written  myself  man  nearly  since  that  period  —  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  much  mended.  But  this  is  an  opinion  which  I  keep  to  myself  when  I 
am  among  younger  folk,  for  I  recollect,  in  my  youth,  quizzing  the  Sexage- 
narians who  carried  back  their  ideas  of  a  perfect  state  of  society  to  the 
days  of  laced  coats  and  triple  ruffles,  and  some  of  them  to  the  blood  and 
blows  of  the  Forty-five :  therefore  I  am  cautious  in  exercising  the  right  of 
censorship,  which  is  supposed  to  be  acquired  bv  men  arrived  at,  or  ap- 
proaching, the  mysterious  period  of  life,  when  the  numbers  of  seven  and 
nine  moTti plied"  into  each  other,  form  what  sages  have  termed  the  Grand 
Climacteric. 

Of  the  earlier  part  of  my  life  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  I  swept  the 
boards  of  the  Parliament-House  with  the  skirts  of  my  gown  for  the  usual 
number  of  years  during  which  young  Lairds  were  in  my  time  expected  to 
keep  term — got  no  fees — laughed,  and  made  others  laugh— drank  claret  al 
Bayle's,  Fortune's,  and  Walker's, — and  eat  oysters  in  the  Covenant  Close. 

Becoming  my  own  master,  I  flung  my  gown  at  the  bar-keeper,  and  com- 
menced gay  man  on  my  own  account.  In  Edinburgh,  I  ran  into  all  the 
expensive  society  which  the  place  then  afforded.  When  I  went  to  my  house 
in  the  shire  of  Lanark,  I  emulated  to  the  utmost  the  ex^tva«%  oiC  \oatw  ^ 
large  fortune,  and  had  mj  hunters,  my  finVraie  pomleta^m^  ^xsAr^^^^^ti^ 
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and  feeders.  I  can  more  easily  forgive  myself  for  these  follies,  than  for 
others  of  a  still  more  blameable  kind,  so  indifferently  cloaked  over,  that 
my  poor  mother  thought  herself  obliged  to  leave  my  habitation,  and  betake 
herself  to  a  small  inconvenient  jointure-house,  which  she  occupied  till  her 
death.  I  think,  hovrcvcr,  I  was  not  exclusively  to  blame  in  this  separation, 
and  I  believe  my  mother  afterwards  condemned  herself  for  being  too  hasty. 
Thank  God,  the  adversity  which  destroyed  the  means  of  condnuing  my 
dissipation,  restored  me  to  the  affections  of  my  surviving  parent. 

Mv  course  of'  life  could  not  last.  I  ran  too  fast  to  run  long ;  and  when  I 
would  have  checked  my  career,  I  was  perhaps  too  near  the  brink  of  the 
precipice.  Some  mishaps  I  prepared  by  my  own  folly,  others  came  upcti 
me  unawares.  I  put  my  estate  out  to  nurse  to  a  fat  man  of  business,  who 
smothered  the  babe  he  should  have  brought  back  to  me  in  health  and 
strength,  and,  in  dispute  with  this  honest  gentleman,  I  found,  like  a  skilful 
general,  that  my  position  would  be  most  judiciously  assumed,  by  taking  it 
up  near  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood.*  It  was  then  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  (quarter,  which  my  little  work  will,  I  hope,  render  immortal,  and 
grew  familiar  with  those  magnificent  wilds,  throuf^h  which  the  Kings  of 
Scotland  once  chased  the  dark-brown  deer,  but  which  were  chiefly  recom- 

*  The  rrader  may  be  rrntifiml  with  Hector  B<iere*»  narretiTA  of  the  original  finindatioD  of  th«  fiuDoas  Abbef 
uf  HolvrfMid.  or  the  Holy  Cruw,  ai  ffiven  in  Bellnnilen**  translation:  — 

"  EAir  death  of  Alexander  the  fimt,  his  brothir  David  rente  out  of  lufrland.  and  wes  crownit  at  Scone,  tte 
yeir  of  God  mczxiv  yeiris.  and  did  cret  jiiMtice,  eftir  his  ooronntion.  in  all  parti*  of  his  realnte.  He  had  m 
wens  dariiiie  the  time  of  Kine  Hary ;  and  wes  so  piteuous.  thnt  he  sat  daylie  in  Jodfnnent,  to  oaos  hie  pan 
oouinioiits  to  have  jaxtire ;  and  caujiit  the  actionis  of  hut  noblis  to  be  decidit  be  his  other  jiuna.  Ha  rart  Uk 
juire  redies  the  skailhis  that  come  to  the  party  lie  his  wran?  sentence;  throw  quhilk.  he  deoorit  his  mia 
with  tiiony  nobil  actis.  ant]  ejeckit  the  veniiomuii  custome  of  riotus  cheir,  quhilk  wes  inductt  afore  he  loiclit- 
nieii.  qiihen  ihay  com  with  Quene  Manraret;  for  the  samin  wes  noisam  to  al  fud  manerui  makand  hi*  pepfl 
tender  and  effeminat. 

"  In  the  fourt  yeir  of  his  rerne.  this  nobill  prince  come  to  visie  the  madin  Castell  of  Edinbarirh.  At  thii 
time,  all  the  lioundio  of  Scotland  were  ful  of  woddis,  lesouris.  and  medois:  for  the  oountre  wea  mora  ireviB 
to  store  of  bestiall.  than  oiiy  productioun  of  comis:  and  about  this  castell  was  aoe  rrei  forest,  full  of  hara;, 
hindis.  toddis,  snd  sirklike  maiier  of  liei^tis.  Now  was  the  Rude  Day  cumin,  called  the  Elzaltation  «f  the 
Cnice :  and,  becatis  the  saniin  wm  nne  hie  siilempne  day.  the  kinr  past  to  his  contemplation.  Eftir  the  nmm 
wer  done  with  niaist  •olenipiiiiiie  and  reverence,  compent  afore  liira  monyyoumr  and  inaulen  bftronis  of  Snol- 
land,  richt  desiriis  to  hnif  sum  ple^ur  snd  solace,  be  chac«  of  hundis  in  the  said  forest.  At  rhia  tunc  wss 
with  the  kiiut  aiie  man  of  smculnre  and  di^voit  life,  naioit  Alkwine,  channoii  eftir  the  ordoar  of  Sanct  Ai«i» 
tine,  quhilk  wes  litnR  lime  confescooiire,  afore,  to  Kine  David  in  In^land.  the  time  that  he  wm  Erie  of  Hani> 
inKioun  and  Northumbirlnnd.  'I'liis  rehcious  man  diiauadit  the  kixuf.  be  mony  reaannw,  to  pas  tu  Ihn  bontw; 
and  alleieit  the  day  was  so  solenipne.  be  reverence  of  the  haly  cnice.  that  he  auld  leif  him  erar.  fur  that  d^^. 
to  contemplaliou,  than  ony  othir  exersttion.  Nochthelcs.  his  dissuasiou  is  litiill  avalit:  for  the  kioirwea 
fiiiallie  m  provokit,  be  moportune  soliritatiuun  of  his  barunis,  that  he  past,  nochwithstandins  tho  aoleapoita 
of  this  day.  to  his  hoiintis.  At  la.it,  quhen  he  wes  cumin  throw  the  vail  tha  lyis  to  the  irret  eist  fra  the  Mbd 
CHStell,  qiiliare  now  lyis  the  Canoneaii.  the  staik  pa.^^.  tlin>^v  lUe  w.m\  nctii  -ir  r\i\\\*  iiisJ  tliirv  ff  rac^ujt  nnA 
hutnllM.  that  all  the  hestis  were  rasit  fra  their  denui»  Nkiw  vies  tha  kmt  cumin  m  ib*  foti»  ti\  ibA  cntw.  iDd 
all  hiH  nobilis  sevent,  heir  and  ihuir,  fra  hini.  at  thair  rstme  miJ  scdiirf ;  ijuhciD  tuddeuJre  nirpent  tu  Urn.  utht, 
the  foirist  hart  that  evir  wes  aene  afore  with  levant?  r.rvjtlutm  Tht!  ni^jris  mil  dm  uf  rbit  lurl  noua^l^ai 
appent.  with  awful  and  hmiU  tindis,  muid  the  kingia  tj^tr*  «»  otlriiyjl,  ibai  na  tTQ.^cix  EUjrhi  h«id  lijm;  tiui  r««i 
perforce,  ouir  mire  and  inossis.  awav  with  the  kiiix.  NEM^hlhflia,  the  jmrt  fr^Mo^iVJt  w  fknt,  thar  beilaof  Inilli 
the  kinfr  and  his  horse  to  the  Kround.  Than  the  kinic  k(?it  bbMk  hit  handle  bef w^x  th#  Uwltw  of  thiS  fasrv  u 
half  savit  him  fra  the  straik  thairof;  and  the  bnly  cpith  K^s^4,  incanciuent,  lu  hi*  LiBrKli*  7'Uf  hart  Htd  A*^f 
with  rret  violence,  and  evauist  in  the  ssme  place  u^'huru  i3i»w  spntM^iit  the  Hwit  1A  ell  The  p^pii  ncM 
aflTrayitly,  reiumit  to  him  out  of  all  partis  of  the  wimJ,  to  njibfi>n  t\Mn  tdrr  hi*  rri^ibtrJ ,  and  Ml  vn  k^itm, 
devolly  adoring  the  halv  croce  ;  fur  it  was  not  cumin  but  uttut  l>rrii]r]r  prnvEJ^utif,  sf  wcUE  mpi»nM  :  for  tha4r 
IS  na  man  can  achaw  oi  quhat  mater  it  is  of,  nietel  of  int.  Stmt  eflir,  thu  kinc  reinrniv  to  hu  oaHeU ;  aad  m 
the  nicht  fullowini^,  he  was  admonist,  he  ane  vision  in  Uif  ilrjp,  U*  htK  ».att  ubt>ay  of  rhaMiu>n^«  rctfubar  in  tlw 
same  place  quhare  he  vat  the  crooe.  Als  sone  as  h^  vira^j  nwi^rkmitiE.  he  si^he'w  !,]■  vis^^nf  t/i  AlLi^iri«,  hia 
confesaoure;  and  he  na  thini;  suspended  his  Rud  ni.' ■!   f. i  r-,."  n."...L.  ...'  L.  ..  '   i    ■     ■  l,      ^  ■  .  .      i 

tliairtu.    The  kiiic.  inwmiinent.  send  his  traist  sem    .  i       ..         ;   :    . 

masonis  to  biff  this  abhay;  syne  dedicat  It  in  the  hnii 

in  the  sMid  abbay.  to  the  time  of  Kiiift;  David  Bruce ;  quiulk  was  unhappily  tane  with  it  at  DarmiiM,  qoharaft 
is  haldin  yit  in  gret  veneration  "  —  Botct,  book  12.  ch.  16. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  what  ^>cottiKh  pnnce  hrsi  built  a  palace,  properly  so  called,  in  the  preciacta  of  tirii 
renowned  seat  of  sanctity.  The  abbey,  endowed  by  successive  sovereigns  and  many  powerful  nuMei  witli 
muiiitioent  pfts  of  lands  and  tithes,  came,  in  process'  of  time,  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  nf  tk»  eedeai- 
•atical  corporations  of  Scotland ;  and  as  early  as  the  days  of  Rulwrt  Bruce,  parliameota  were  held  nnraaoa 
ally  withm  its  buiidimn.  We  have  evidence  that  James  IV.  had  a  royal  lodcinfr  adjoiniuv  to  the  chMster: 
but  it  is  generally  ayreed  that  the  first  couaklerable  edifice  for  the  accommodatioo  of  the  royal  finnilf  eraetM 
here  was  that  of  James  V..  anno  1525.  irreat  part  of  which  still  remains,  and  forma  the  northweetem  sale  of 
the  existing  palace.  I'he  more  modem  buildings  which  complete  the  qnadran|rle  were  erected  hf  Knc 
Charles  II.    7'he  name  of  the  old  conventual  church  was  used  aa  the  parish  church  of  the  Canoofale  f — 


the  i<cnod  of  the  Keformation,  until  Jsmes  11.  claimed  it  for  his  chapel  royal,  and  had  it  fltlrd  op  aonerdiMlf 
in  n  Ktyle  of  splendour  which  grievously  outraged  the  fefjings  of  his  rmshyienan  sulyecta.  The  raof  of  tfai 
fraement  of  a  mice  maxnificent  church  fell  in  the  year  ITiM,  and  it  has  remained  ever  since  in  ■  atate  rfjeee 
lution  —  For  fuller  paruculars,  see  the  ProvtncuU  Anttqvittet  of  Scotiamd,  or  the  Hi$lenf  qf  fiiftymtrf,  |y  Mr. 
Charles  MaeJne. 

Tbe  greater  part  of  this  ancient  palace  is  now  again  occupied  by  his  MiOesty  Charlea  the  Tenth  of  fHaot* 
nnd  the  rest  o(  that  illustrinut  fanii\y.  which. in  fiirmer  ages  so  cloael^  ounnected  by  awfrMtn  aad  aMmmm 

with  tb9  bou9e  of  Sl«wari,  tMina  lo  Yim«  beau  daaXKuudk  vo  t^u  %  wnoUs  oareer  of  r--^^ —     " ' 

mpaot/ 
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mended  to  me  io  those  dayn,  by  their  being  inaccessible  to  those  metapbysi* 
cal  persons,  whom  the  law  of  the  neighbouring  country  terms  John  Doe 
and  Kichard  Roe.  In  short,  the  precincts  of  the  palace  are  now  best  known 
as  being  a  place  of  refuge  at  any  time  from  all  pursuit  for  civil  debt 

Dire  was  the  strife  betwixt  my  quondam  doer  and  myself;  during  which 
my  motions  were  circumscribed,  like  those  of  some  conjured  demon,  within 
a  circle,  which,  "  be^nning  at  the  northern  gate  of  the  King's  Park,  thence 
running  northways,  is  bounded  on  the  left  by  the  King's  garden  wall,  and 
the  gutter,  or  kennel,  in  a  line  wherewith  it  crosses  the  High  Street  to  the 
Water-gate,  and  passing  through  the  sewer,  is  bounded  by  the  walls  of  the 
Tennis-court  and  Physic-garden,  &c.  It  then  follows  the  wall  of  the  church- 
yard, joins  the  north-west  wall  of  St.  Ann's  Yards,  and  going  east  to  the 
clack  mill-house,  turns  southward  to  the  turnstile  in  the  King's  Park  wall, 
and  includes  the  whole  King's  Park,  within  the  Sanctuary." 

These  limits,  which  I  abridge  from  the  accurate  Maitfand,  once  marked 
the  Girth,  or  Asylum,  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Ilolyrood,  and  which, 
being  still  an  appendage  to  the  royal  palace,  has  retained  the  privilege  of 
an  asylum  for  civil  debt.  One  would  tnink  the  space  sufficiently  extensive 
for  a  man  to  stretch  his  limbs  in,  as,  besides  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
level  ground,  (considering  that  the  scene  lies  in  Scotland,)  it  includes 
within  its  precincts  the  mountain  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  rocks  and 
pasture  lana  called  Salisbury  Crags.  But  yet  it  is  inexpressible  how,  afler 
a  certain  time  had  elapsed,  I  used  to  long  for  Sunday,  which  permitted  me 
to  extend  my  walk  without  limitation.  During  the  other  six  days  of  the 
week  I  felt  a  sickness  of  heart,  which,  but  ibr  the  speedy  approach  of  the 
hebdomadal  day  of  liberty,  I  could  hardly  have  endured.  I  experienced 
the  imf>atience  of  a  mastiff,  who  tugs  in  vain  to  extend  the  limits  which 
his  chain  permits. 

Day  after  day  I  walked  by  the  side  of  the  kennel  which  divides  the 
Sanctuary  from  the  unprivileged  part  of  the  Canongate ;  and  though  the 
month  was  July,  and  the  scene  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  I  preferred  it 
io  the  fresh  air  and  verdant  turf  which  I  might  have  enjoyed  in  the  King's 
^ark,  or  to  the  cool  and  solemn  gloom  of  the  portico  which  surrounds  the 
palace.  To  an  indifferent  person  either  side  of  the  gutter  would  have 
teemed  much  the  same  —  the  houses  equally  mean,  the  children  as  ragged 
and  dirty,  the  carmen  as  brutal,  the  whole  forming  the  same  picture  of  low 
life  in  a  deserted  and  impoverished  quarter  of  a  large  city.  l>ut  to'  me,  the 
ratter,  or  kennel,  was  what  the  brook  Kedron  was  to  Shimci ;  death  was 
denounced  against  him  should  he  cross  it,  doubtless  because  it  was  known 
to  hia  wisdom  who  pronounced  the  doom,  that  from  the  time  the  crossing 
the  stream  was  debarred,  the  devoted  man's  desire  to  transgress  the  precept 
would  become  irresistible,  and  he  would  be  sure  to  draw  down  on  his  head 
the  penalty  which  he  had  already  justly  incurred  by  cursing  the  anointed 
of  God.  For  my  part,  all  Elysium  seemed  opening  on  the  other  side  of  the 
kennel,  and  I  envied  the  little  blackguards,  who,  stopping  the  current  with 
their  little  damdikes  of  mud,  had  a  right  to  stand  on  either  side  of  the 
nasty  puddle  which  best  pleased  them.  I  was  so  childish  as  even  to  make 
an  occasional  excursion  across,  were  it  only  for  a  few  yards,  and  felt  the 
triumph  of  a  schoolboy,  who,  trespassing  in  an  orchard,  hurries  back  again 
with  a  fluttering  sensation  of  joy  and  terror,  betwixt  the  pleasure  of  having 
executed  his  purpose,  and  the  fear  of  being  taken  or  discovered. 

I  have  sometimes  asked  myself,  what  I  should  have  done  in  case  of  actual 
imprisonment,  since  I  could  not  bear  without  impatience  a  restriction  which 
is  comparatively  a  mere  trifle ;  but  I  really  coula  never  answer  the  question 
to  my  uwn  satisfaction.  I  have  all  my  life  hated  those  treacherous  expe- 
dients called  mezzo-iermini,  and  it  is  possible  with  this  disposition  I  mi^ht 
have  endured  more  patient)/ an  absolute  privatum  o{\\\^eT\.3,\.\vdi.\iVXi^TSi^\^ 
mod'iBed  rvstricUoDs  to  which  my  residence  in  the  S^xxlqVu^x^  %X>^v&\^^\ 
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Bubjocted  me.  If,  however,  the  feelings  I  then  experienced  were  to  incretM 
in  intensity  according  to  the  difference  between  a  jail  and  my  actual  condi- 
tion, I  must  have'  hanged  myself,  or  pined  to  death  ;  there  could  have  been 
no  other  alternative. 

Amongi^t  many  companions  who  forgot  and  neglected  me  of  course,  when 
my  difficulties  seemed  to  be  inextricable,  I  had  one  true  friend ;  and  that 
friend  was  a  barrister,  who  knew  the  laws  of  his  country  well,  and,  tracing 
them  up  to  the  spirit  of  equity  and  justice  in  which  they  originate,  bad 
repeatealy  prevented,  by  his  benevolent  and  manly  exertions,  the  triumphs 
of  selfish  cunning  over  simplicity  and  folly.  He  undertook  my  cause,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  solicitor  of  a  character  similar  to  his  own.  My  quondam 
doer  had  ensconced  himself  chin-deep  among  legal  trenches,  hornworks  and 
covered  ways ;  but  my  two  protectors  shelled  him  out  of  his  defences,  and 
I  was  at  length  a  free  man,  at  liberty  to  go  or  stay  wheresoever  my  mind 
listed. 

I  left  my  lodgings  as  hastily  as  if  it  had  been  a  pest-house ;  I  did  not  even 
stop  to  receive  some  change  that  was  due  to  me  on  settling  with  my  land- 
lady, and  I  saw  the  poor  woman  stand  at  her  door  looking  after  my  precipi- 
tate flight,  and  shaking  her  head  as  she  wrapped  the  silver  which  she  was 
counting  for  me  in  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  apart  from  the  store  in  her 
own  moleskin  purse.  An  honnst  Highland  woman  was  Janet  MacEvoy, 
and  deserved  a  greater  remuneration,  had  I  possessed  the  power  of  bestow- 
ing it.  But  my  eagerness  of  delight  was  too  extreme  to  pause  for  explansr 
tion  with  Janet.  On  I  pushed  through  the  groups  of  children,  of  whose 
sports  I  had  been  so  often  a  lazy  lounging  spectator.  I  sprung  over  th« 
gutter  as  if  it  had  been  the  fatal  Styx,  and  I  a  ghost,  which,  eluding  Pluto's 
authority,  was  making  its  escape  from  Limbo  lake.  My  friend  had  diffi- 
culty to  restrain  me  from  running  like  a  madman  up  the  street ;  and  in  spite 
of  his  kindness  and  hospitality,  which  soothed  me  for  a  day  or  two,  I  was 
not  Quite  happy  until  I  found  myself  aboard  of  a  Leith  smack,  and,  stand- 
ing down  the  Firth  with  a  fair  wind,  might  snap  my  fingers  at  the  retreat- 
ing outline  of  Arthur's  Seat,  to  the  vicinity  of  which  I  had  been  so  long 
confined. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  my  future  progress  through  life.  I  had 
extricated  myself,  or  rather  had  been  freed  by  mv  friends,  from  the  bram- 
bles and  thickets  of  the  law,  but,  as  befell  the  sheep  in  the  fable,  a  great 
part  of  my  fleece  was  left  behind  me.  Something  remained,  however ;  I  was 
m  the  season  for  exertion,  and  as  my  good  mother  used  to  say,  there  was 
always  life  for  living  folk.  Stern  necessity  gave  my  manhood  that  prudence 
which  my  youth  was  a  stranger  to.  I  faced  danger,  I  endured  mtigue,  I 
sought  foreign  climates,  and  proved  that  I  belonged  to  the  nation  which  is 

f proverbially  patient  of  labour  and  prodigal  of  life.  Independence,  like 
iberty  to  Virgil's  shepherd,  came  late,  but  came  at  last,  with  no  great 
affluence  in  its  train,  but  bringing  enough  to  support  a  decent  appearance 
for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  to  induce  cousins  to  be  civil,  and  gossips  to 
say,  *' I  wonder  who  old  Croft  will  make  his  heir?  he  must  have  picked 
up  something,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  prove  more  than  folk 
think  of." 

My  first  impulse  when  I  returned  home  was  to  rush  to  the  house  of  my 
benefactor,  the  only  man  who  had  in  my  distress  interested  himself  in  my 
behalf.  He  was  a  snuff-taker,  and  it  had  been  the  pride  of  my  heart  to 
save  the  ipsa  corpora  of  the  first  score  of  guineas  I  could  hoard,  and  to  have 
them  converted  into  as  tastoful  a  snuff-box  as  Rundell  and  Bridge  could 
devise.  This  I  had  thrust  for  security  into  the  breast  of  my  waistcoat, 
while,  impatient  to  transfer  it  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  destined,  I 
h&atenQd  to  his  house  in  Brown's  Square.  When  the  front  of  Uie  hooM 
became  visible,  a  feeline  of  aloiTm  cVec^Ve^  m^.  1  ViAd  been  long  abeeni 
/r#Mi  Stfoslaad,  my  &ieud  "v^aa  %%wl^  ^^ks%  «\^«t  ^VKk\\  V^  wuj^v\»:t^\Ma 
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ealled  to  the  congregation  of  the  just  I  paused,  and  gazed  on  the  house, 
as  if  I  had  hoped  to  form  some  conjecture  from  the  outward  appearance 
concerning  the  state  of  the  family  within.  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but 
the  lower  windows  being  all  closed,  and  no  one  stirring,  my  sinister  fore- 
bodings were  rather  strengthened.  I  regretted  now  that  I  had  not  made 
inquiry  before  I  left  the  inn  where  I  alighted  from  the  mail-coach.  But  it 
was  too  late ;  so  I  hurrie<f  on,  eager  to  know  the  best  or  the  worst  which  I  . 
eould  learn. 

The  brass-plate  bearing  my  friend's  name  and  designation  was  still  on 
the  door,  and  when  it  was  opened,  the  old  domestic  appeared  a  good  deal 
older,  I  thought,  than  he  oueht  naturally  to  have  looKed,  considering  the 
period  of  my  absence.  **Is  Mr.  Sommerville  at  home?''  said  I,  pressing 
forward. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  John,  placing  himself  in  opposition  to  my  entrance,  **  he 
is  at  home,  but " 

'•  But  he  is  not  in,"  said  I.  "  I  remember  your  phrase  of  old,  John. 
Come,  I  will  step  into  his  room,  and  leave  a  line  for  him." 

John  was  obviously  embarrassed  by  my  familiarity.  I  was  some  one,  he 
saw,  whom  he  ought  to  recollect,  at  the  same  time  it  was  evident  he  remem- 
bered nothing  about  me. 

*•  Ay,  sir,  my  master  is  in,  and  in  his  own  room,  but " 

I  would  not  hear  him  out,  but  passed  before  him,  towards  the  well-known 
apartment.  A  young  lady  came  out  of  the  room  a  little  disturbed,  as  it 
seemed,  and  said,  **John,  what  is  the  matter?" 

**  A  gentleman.  Miss  Nelly,  that  insists  on  seeing  my  master." 

**  A  very  old  and  deeply  indebted  friend,"  said  I,  '*  that  ventures  to  press 
myself  on  my  much-respected  benefactor  on  my  return  from  abroad." 

•*  Alas,  sir,"  replied  she,  **  my  uncle  would  be  happy  to  see  you,  but — " 

At  this  moment,  something  was  heard  within  the  apartment  like  the  falling 
of  a  plate,  or  glass,  and  immediately  after  my  friend's  voice  called  angrily 
and  eagerly  for  his  niece.  She  entered  the  room  hastily,  and  so  did  I.  But 
it  was  to  see  a  spectacle,  compared  with  which  that  of  my  benefactor 
ttretched  on  his  bier  would  have  been  a  happy  one. 

The  easy-chair  filled  with  cushions,  the  extended  limbs  swathed  in  flannel, 
the  wide  wrapping-gown  and  night-cap,  showed  illness;  but  the  dimmed 
eye,  once  so  replete  with  living  fire,  the  blabber  lip,  whose  dilation  and 
compression  used  to  give  such  character  to  his  animated  countenance, — the 
stammering  tongue,  that  once  poured  forth  such  floods  of  masculine  elo- 
quence, and  had  often  swayed  the  opinion  of  the  sages  whom  he  addressed, 
—all  these  sad  symptoms*  evinced  that  my  friend  was  in  the  melancholy 
condition  of  those,  in  whom  the  principle  of  animal  life  has  unfortunately 
survived  that  of  mental  intelligence.  He  gazed  a  moment  at  me,  but  then 
seemed  insensible  of  my  presence,  and  went  on — he,  once  the  most  courteous 
and  well-bred!  —  to  babble  unintelligible  but  violent  reproaches  against  his 
niece  and  servant,  because  he  himself  had  dropped  a  tea-cup  in  attempting 
to  place  it  on  a  table  at  his  elbow.  His  eyes  caught  a  momentary  fire  from 
his  irritation ;  but  he  struggled  in  vain  for  words  to  express  himself  ade- 
quately, as  looking  from  his  servant  to  his  niece,  and  then  to  the  table,  he 
laboured  to  explain  that  they  had  placed  it  (though  it  touched  his  chair)  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  him. 

The  young  person,  who  had  naturally  a  resigned  Madonna-like  expression 
of  countenance,  listened  to  his  impatient  chiding  with  the  most  humble 
submission,  checked  the  servant,  whose  less  delicate  feelings  would  have 
entered  on  his  justification,  and  gradually,  by  the  sweet  and  soft  tone  of  her 
▼oice,  soothed  to  rest  the  spirit  of  causeless  irritation. 

She  then  cast  a  look  towards  me,  which  expressed,  "Tou  see  all  that  re- 
mains of  him  whom  you  call  friend."  It  seemed  also  to  aa^, "  YQi^T\aTi^^ 
presence  here  can  odIj  be  distrQssiDg  to  us  all." 
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"  Forgive  mo,  young  lady/'  I  s^d,  as  well  as  tears  would  permit ;  "  I  am 
a  p(;r8on  deeply  obliged  to  your  uncle.     My  name  is  Croftangry." 

**  Lord  !  and  that  I  should  not  hae  minded  ye,  Maister  Croftangry,"  said 
the  servant.  "Ay,  I  mind  my  master  had  muckle  fash  about  your  job.  I 
hae  heard  him  order  in  fresh  candles  as  midnight  chappit,  and  till't  again. 
Indeed,  ye  had  aye  his  gude  word,  Mr.  Croftangry,  for  a'  that  folks  said 
about  you." 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  John,"  said  the  lady,  somewhat  angrily ;  and  then 
continued,  addressing  herself  to  me,  "  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  must  be  sorry  to 
see  my  uncle  in  this  state.  I  know  you  are  his  friend.  I  have  heard  him 
mention  your  name,  and  wonder  he  never  heard  from  you."  A  new  cut 
this,  and  it  went  to  my  heart.  But  she  continued,  '*  I  really  do  not  know 
if  it  is  right  that  any  should — If  my  uncle  should  know  you,  which  I  scarce 
think  possible,  he  would  be  much  affected,  and  the  doctor  says  that  any 
agitation But  here  comes  Dr. to  give  his  own  opinion." 

Dr. entered.     I  had  left  him  a  middle-aged  man ;  he  was  now  an 

elderly  one ;  but  still  the  same  benevolent  Samaritan,  who  went  about  doing 
good,  and  thought  the  blessings  of  the  poor  as  good  a  recompense  of  his 
professional  skul  as  the  gold  of  the  rich. 

He  looked  at  me  with  surprise,  but  the  young  lady  ^aid  a  word  of  intro- 
duction, and  I,  who  was  known  to  the  doctor  formerly,  hastened  to  complete 
it.  He  recollected  me  perfectly,  and  intimated  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  reasons  I  had  for  being  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  his  patient. 
He  gave  me  a  very  melancholy  account  of  my  poor  friend,  drawing  me  for 
that  purpose  a  little  apart  from  the  lady.  "  The  light  of  life,"  he  said, 
'*  was  trembling  in  the  socket ;  be  scarcely  expected  it  would  ever  leap  up 
even  into  a  momentary  flash,  but  more  was  impossible."  He  then  stepped 
towards  his' patient,  and  put  some  questions,  to  which  the  poor  invalid, 
though  he  seemed  to  recognize  the  friendly  and  familiar  voice,  answered 
only  m  a  faltering  and  uncertain  manner. 

The  young  lady,  in  her  turn,  had  drawn  back  when  the  doctor  approached 
his  patient.  "  You  see  how  it  is  with  him,"  said  the  doctor,  addressing  me; 
'*  I  have  heard  our  poor  friend,  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  his  plead- 
ings, ^ive  a  description  of  this  very  disease,  which  he  compared  to  the  tor- 
tures inflicted  by  Mezentius,  when  he  chained  the  dead  to  the  living.  The 
soul,  he  said,  is  imprisoned  in  its  dungeon  of  flesh,  and  though  retaining 
its  natural  and  inalienable  properties,  can  no  more  exert  them  than  the 
captive  enclosed  within  a  prison-house  can  act  as  a  free  agent.  Alas!  to 
see  him,  who  could  so  well  describe  what  this  malady  was  in  others,  a  prey 
himself  to  its  infirmities  I  I  shall  never  forget  the  solemn  tone  of  expression 
with  which  he  summed  up  the  incapacities  of  the  paralytic,  —  the  deafened 
ear,  the  dimmed  eye,  the  crippled  limbs,  —  in  the  noble  words  of  Javenal— 

.  "omni 

Membroram  damno  major,  dementia,  qua  nee 
Nomina  aenrorum,  neo  vuUum  agnuacit  ainici."* 

As  the  phjfsician  repeated  these  lines,  a  flash  of  intelligence  seemed  to 
revive  in  the  invalid's  eye  —  sunk  again  —  again  struggled,  and  he  spoke 
more  intelligibly  than  before,  and  in  the  tone  of  one  eager  to  say  sometoing 
w^hich  he  felt  would  escape  him  unless  said  instantly.  *'A  question  of 
deathbed,  a  question  of  aeathbed,  doctor  —  a  reduction  ex  capite  lecti-^ 
Withering  against  Wilibus  —  about  the  morbus  sofUictts.  I  pleaded  the 
cause  for  the  pursuer — I,  and — and — Why,  I  shall  forget  my  own  name — I, 

and  —  he  that  was  the  wittiest  and  the  best-humoured  man  living " 

The  description  enabled  the  doctor  to  fill  up  the  blank,  and  tne  patient 
jy fully  repeated  the  name  suggested.     "Ay,  ay,"  he  said,  **iu8t  he  — 

larrj — poor  Harry ."    The  light  in  his  eye  died  away,  and  he  eimk 

back  in  hia  easy  chair. 
"  Yoa  liave  now  seen  iiore  ot  oxxr  poot  Inssi^'^,  ^i^^aaam?  ^i»^^^^ 
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physician,  "  than  I  dared  venture  to  promise  yon ;  and  now  I  must  take  my 

frofessional  authority  on  me,  and  ask  you  to  retire.    Miss  Sommerville  will, 
am  sure,  let  you  know  if  a  moment  should  by  any  chance  occur  when  her 
uncle  can  see  you." 

What  could  I  do?  I  gave  my  car4  to  the  young  ladv,  and,  taking  my 
offering  from  my  bosom  —  **  If  my  poor  friend,"  I  said,  with  accents  as 
broken  almost  as  his  own,  "  should  ask  where  this  came  from,  name  me ; 
and  say  from  the  most  obliged  and  most  grateful  man  alive.  Say,  the  gold 
of  which  it  is  composed  was  saved  by  grains  at  a  time,  and  was  hoarded 
with  as  much  avarice  ns  ever  was  a  miser's :  —  to  bring  it  here  I  have  come 
a  thousand  miles,  and  now,  alas,  I  find  him  thus !" 

I  laid  the  box  on  the  table,  and  was  retiring  with  a  lingering  step.  The 
eye  of  the  invalid  was  caught  by  it,  as  that  of  a  child  by  a  glittering  toy, 
and  with  infantine  impatience  he  faltered  out  inquiries  of  his  niece.  With 
sentle  mildness  she  repeated  again  and  again  who  I  was,  and  why  I  came, 
2bc.  I  was  about  to  turn,  and  hasten  from  a  scene  so  painful,  when  the 
physician  laid  his  hand  on  my  sleeve — **  Stop,"  he  said,  **  there  is  a  change.'' 

There  was,  indeed,  and  a  marked  one.  A  faint  glow  spread  over  his 
pallid  features — they  seemed  to  gain  the  look  of  intelligence  which  belongs 
to  vitality — his  eye  once  more  kindled — his  lip  coloured — and  drawing  him- 
self up  out  of  the  listless  posture  he  had  hitherto  maintained,  he  rose  with- 
oat  assistance.  The  doctor  and  the  servant  ran  to  give  him  their  support 
He  waved  them  aside,  and  they  were  contented  to  place  themselves  in  such 
4  position  behind  as  might  ensure  against  accident,  should  his  newly  ac- 
quired strength  decay  as  suddenly  as  it  had  revived. 

**  My  dear  Croftangry,"  he  said,  in  the  tone  of  kindness  of  other  days, 
*I  am  glad  to  see  you  returned  —  You  find  me  but  poorly  —  but  my  little 

niece  here  and  Dr. are  very  kind — God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend  I  we   ' 

shall  not  meet  again  till  we  meet  in  a  better  world." 

I  pressed  his  extended  hand  to  my  lips  —  I  pressed  it  to  my  bosom  —  I 
would  fain  have  flung  myself  on  my  knees ;  but  the  doctor,  leaving  the 
patient  to  the  young  lady  and  the  servant,  who  wheeled  forward  his  chair, 
and  were  replacing  him  in  it,  hurried  me  out  of  the  room.  **  My  dear  sir," 
he  said,  **  you  ought  to  be  satisfied ;  yuu  have  seen  our  poor  invalid  more 
like  his  former  Self  than  he  has  been  for  months,  or  than  he  may  be  per- 
haps again  until  all .  is  over.  The  whole  Faculty  could  not  have  assured 
such  an  interval  —  I  must  see  whether  any  thing  can  be  derived  from  it  to 
improve  the  general  health  —  Pray,  begone."  The  last  argument  hurried 
me  from  the  spot,  agitated  by  a  crowd  of  feelings,  all  of  them  painful. 

When  I  haa  overcome  the  shock  of  this  great  disappointment,  I  renewed 
gradually  my  acquaintance  with  one  or  two  old  companions,  who,  though 
of  infinitelv  less  interest  to  my  feelings  than  my  unfortunate  friend,  served 
to  relieve  the  pressure  of  actual  solitude,  and  who  were  not  perhaps  the  less 
open  to  my  advances,  that  I  was  a  bachelor  somewhat  stricken  in  years, 
newly  arrived  from  foreign  parts,  and  certainly  independent,  if  not  wealthy. 

I  was  considered  as  a  tolerable  subject  of  speculation  by  some,  and  I  could 
not  be  burdensome  to  any ;  I  was  therefore,  according  to  the  ordinary  rule 
of  Edinburgh  hospitality,  a  welcome  guest  in  several  respectable  families : 
but  I  found  no  one  who  could  replace  the  loss  I  bad  sustained  in  my  best 
friend  and  benefactor.  I  wanted  something  more  than  mere  companionship 
could  give  me,  and  where  was  I  to  look  for  it?  —  among  the  scattered  rem- 
nants of  those  that  had  been  my  gay  friends  of  yore  ?  —  alas  I 

Many  a  lad  I  loved  was  dead, 
Aud  many  a  lasi  gruwa  old. 

Besides,  all  community  of  ties  between  us  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  snch  of 
former  friends  as  were  still  in  the  world,  held  their  life  in  a  different  tenor 
from  what  I  did. 
Some  had  become  misers,  and  were  as  eaget  m  avim^%vx.^\L<^  v^  ^^«t 

2d2 
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thej  bad  been  in  spending  a  guinea.  Some  had  turned  agriculturists — tbeir 
talk  was  of  oxen,  and  tbey  were  only  fit  companions  for  graziers.  Some 
stuck  to  cards,  and  tbough  no  longer  deep  ij^mblers,  rather  played  small 
game  than  sat  out.  This  I  particularly  despised.  The  strong  impulse  of 
gaming,  alas !  I  had  felt  in  my  time — it  is  as  intense  as  it  is  criminal ;  but 
It  produces  excitation  and  interest,  and  I  can  conceive  how  it  should  become 
a  passion  with  strong  and  powerful  minds.  But  to  dribble  away  life  in  ex- 
changing bits  of  painted  pasteboard  round  a  green  table,  for  the  piddling 
concern  of  a  few  shilling,  can  only  be  excused  in  fully  or  superannuation. 
It  is  like  riding  on  a  rocking-horse,  where  your  utmost  exertion  never  carries 
you  a  foot  forward ;  it  is  a  kind  of  mental  tread-mill,  where  you  are  per- 
petually climbing,  but  can  never  rise  an  inch.  From  these  hints,  my  readers 
will  perceive  I  am  incapacitated  for  one  of  the  pleasures  of  .old  age,  which, 
though  not  mentioned  by  Cicero,  is  not  the  least  frequent  resource  in  the 
present  day, — the  club-room,  and  the  snug  hand  at  whist. 

To  return  to  my  old  companions:  some  frequented  public  assemblies, 
like  the  ghost  of  Beau  Nash,  or  any  other  beau  of  half  a  centuiy  back, 
thrust  aside  by  tittering  youth,  and  pitied  by  those  of  their  own  age.  In 
fine,  some  went  into  devotion,  as  the  French  term  it,  and  others,  I  fear,  went 
to  the  devil ;  a  few  found  resources  in  science  and  letters ;  one  or  two  turned 
philosophers  in  a  small  way,  peeped  into  microscopes,  and  became  familiar 
with  the  fashionable  experiments  of  the  day.  Some  took  to  reading,  and  I 
was  one  of  them. 

Some  grains  of  repulsion  towards  the  society  around  me — some  painful 
re(^)llections  of  early  faults  and  follies  —  some  touch  of  displeasure  with 
living  mankind,  inclined  me  rather  to  a  study  of  antiquities,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  my  own  country.  The  reader,  if  I  can  prevail  on  myself  to 
continue  the  present  work,  will  probably  be  able  to  judge,  in  the  course  of 
it,  whether  I  have  made  any  useful  progress  in  the  study  of  the  olden  times 

I  owed  this  turn  of  study,  in  part,  to  the  conversation  of  my  kind  mai 
of  business,  Mr.  Fairscribe,  whom  I  mentioned  as  having  seconded  the 
efforts  of  my  invaluable  friend,  in  bringing  the  cause  on  which  my  liberty 
and  the  remnant  of  my  property  depended,  to  a  favourable  decision.  He 
had  given  me  a  most  kind  reception  on  my  return.  lie  was  too  much  en- 
gaged in  his  profession  for  me  to  intrude  on  him  often,  and  perhaps  his  mind 
was  too  much  trammelled  with  its  details  to  permit  his  being  willingly  with- 
drawn from  them.  In  short,  he  was  not  a  person  of  my  poor  friend  Som- 
merville's  expanded  spirit,  and  rather  a  lawyer  of  the  ordinary  class  of 
formalists  ;  but  a  most  able  and  excellent  man.  When  my  estate  was  sold, 
he  retained  some  of  the  older  title-deeds,  arguinp:,  from  his  own  feelings, 
that  tbey  would  be  of  more  consequence  to  the  heir  of  the  old  family  than 
to  the  new  purchaser.  And  when  I  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  found  him 
still  in  the  exercise  of  the  profession  to  which  he  was  an lionour,  he  sent  to 
my  lodgings  the  old  family-bible,  which  lay  always  on  my  father's  table, 
two  or  three  other  mouldy  volumes,  and  a  couple  of  shoep-skin  bags,  full  of 
parchment  and  papers  whose  appearance  was  by  no  means  inviting. 

The  next  time  I  shared  Mr.  Fairscribe's  hospitable  dinner,  I  failed  not  tQ 
return  him  due  thanks  for  bis  kindness,  whicli  acknowledgment^  indeed,  I 
proportioned  rather  to  the  idea  which  I  knew  he  entertained  of  the  valae 
of  such  things,  than  to  the  interest  with  which  I  myself  regarded  them. 
But  the  conversation  turning  on  my  family,  who  were  old  proprietors  in  the 
Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale,  gradually  excited  some  interest  in  Iny  mind ; 
ana  when  I  retired  to  my  solitary  parlour,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  look 
for  a  pedigree,  or  a  sort  of  history  of  the  family,  or  House  of  Croftiuigry, 
once  of  that  Ilk,  latterly  of  Glentanner.  The  discoveriea  which  I  mad* 
shall  enrich  the  next  chapter. 
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IN    ITHICH   MB.   CROFTANQRT    CONTINUES   HIS   STORT. 

"Wliat's  property,  dear  Swift?  I  lee  it  alter 
From  yoa  to  mt,  from  ma  to  Peter  Waiter." 

Topi. 

"  Croft ANGRT — Croftandrew — Croftan ridge — Crofandgrey — ^for  sa  monT 
wise  hath  the  name  been  spellit — is  wee!  known  to  be  ane  house  of  grit 
antiquity ;  and  it  is  said,  that  Kin^  Milcolumb,  or  Malcolm,  being  the  first 
of  our  Scottish  princes  quha  removit  across  the  Firth  of  Forth,  did  reside 
and  occupy  ane  palace  at  Edinburgh,  and  had  there  ane  yalziant  man,  who 
did  him  man-service,  by  keeping  the  croft,  or  corn-land,  which  was  tilled  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Kind's  household,  and  was  thence  callit  Crofl-an-ri, 
that  is  to  say,  the  King  his  cruft ;  quhilk  place,  though  now  coverit  with 
biggings,  is  to  this  day  called  Croftangry,  ana  lyeth  near  to  the  royal  palace. 
And  whereas  that  some  of  those  who  bear  this  auld  and  honourable  name 
may  take  scorn  that  it  ariseth  from  the  tilling  of  the  ground,  quhilk  men 
account  a  slavish  occupation,  yet  we  ought  to  honour  the  pleueh  and  spade, 
seeing  we  all  derive  our  being  from  our  father  Adam,  whose  lot  it  became 
to  cultivate  the  earth,  in  respect  of  his  fall  and  transgression. 

"  Also  we  have  witness,  as  weel  in  holy  writt  as  in  profane  history,  of  the 
honour  in  quhilk  husbandrie  was  held  of  old,  and  how  prophets  have  been 
taken  from  the  pleugh,  and  great  captains  raised  up  to  aefend  their  ain 
countries,  sic  as  Cincinnatus,  and  the  like,  who  fought  not  the  common 
enem;^  with  the  less  valiancy  that  their  arms  had  been  exercised  in  haldins 
the  stilts  of  the  pleugh,  and  their  bellicose  skill  in  driving  of  yauds  and 
owsen. 

*'  Likewise  there  are  sindry  honourable  families,  quhilk  are  now  of  our 
Dative  Scottish  nobility,  and  have  clombe  higher  up  the  brae  of  preferment 
than  what  this  house  of  Croftangry  bath  done,  quhilk  shame  not  U>  carry 
^in  their  warlike  shield  and  insignia  of  dignity,  the  tools  and  implements 
the  quhilk  their  first  forefathers  exercised  in  labouring  the  croft-rig,  or, 
as  the  poet  Virgilius  calleth  it  eloquently,  in  subduing  the  soil.  And  no 
doubt  tnis  ancient  house  of  Croftangry,  while  it  continued  to  be  called  of 
that  Ilk,  produced  many  worshipful  and  famous  patriots,  of  qubom  I  now 
prsetermit  the  names ;  it  being  my  purpose,  if  Goa  shall  spare  me  life  for 
sic  an  pious  officiuiu,  or  duty,  to  resume  the  first  part  of  my  narrative 
touching  the  house  of  Croftangry,  when  I  can  set  down  at  length  the  evi- 
dents,  and  historical  witness  alient  the  facts  which  I  shall  allege,  seeing  that 
words,  when  they  are  unsupported  by  proofs,  are  like  seed  sown  on  the 
naked  rocks,  or  like  an  house  biggit  on  the  flitting  and  faithless  sands." 

llere  I  stopped  to  draw  breath ;  for  the  style  of  my  grandsire,  the  inditer 
of  this  goodly  matter,  was  rather  lengthy,  ap  our  American  friends  say. 
Indeed,  I  reserve  the  rest  of  the  piece  until  I  can  obtain  admission  to  the 
Bannatyne  Club,*  when  I  propose  to  throw  off  an  edition,  limited  according 
to  the  rules  of  that  erudite  Society,  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  manuscript 
emblazonry  of  the  family  arms,  surrounded  by  their  quartering,  and  a 
handsome  disclamafion  of  family  pride,  with  Hcec  nos  novimus  ease  nihil,  or 
Vix  ea  nostra  voco. 

In  the, meantime,  to  speak  truth,  I  cannot  but  suspect,  that  though  my 

*  Thio  Club,  of  which  the  Aothor  of  Warerley  ban  the  honour  to  be  Prendeut,  was  inctituted  iu  F«biraa.n« 
1823.  Hit  the  purpaee  of  printing  and  poblishiof  works  illosiratita  u(  x!b«  Yu0iU>n<\v\%T%Xut««vB«iwDN«fs^>Mk 
efSooUaiMl.    li  euttiaaat  to  pntpar,  and  iiaa  already  rtaciied  trom  obUnoa  taiai  ««>»»»  tBaBJatwNi  vlL^fti»i» 
tltbattair- 
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worthy  ancestor  puffed  vigorously  to  swell  up  the  dipiity  of  his  family,  we 
have  never,  in  fact,  risen  above  the  rank  of  middling  proprietors.  The 
estate  of  Glentanner  came  to  us  by  the  intermarriage  of  my  ancestor  with 
Tib  Soromeril,  termed  by  the  Southrons  Summerville,*  a  daughter  of  that 
nuble  house,  but  I  fear  on  what  my  great-grandsire  calls  "  the  wrong  side 
of  the  blanket."  Her  husband,  Gilbert,  was  killed  fighting,  as  the  Inqui- 
sitio  post  moriem  has  it,  '*  sub  vexillo  regis ^  apud  prcelmm  jiucia  BranxtoK, 
LIE  Flodden-Jield." 

We  had  our  share  in  other  national  misfortunes  —  were  forfeited,  like  Sir 
John  Colville  of  the  Dale,  for  following  our  betters  to  the  field  of  Langside ; 
and,  in  the  contentious  times  of  the  last  Stewarts,  we  were  severely  fined 
for  harbouring  and  resetting  intercommuned  ministers;  and  narrowly 
escaped  giving  a  martyr  to  the  Calendar  of  the  Covenant,  in  the  person  of 
the  father  of  our  family  historian.  He  **  took  the  sheaf  from  the  mare,'' 
however,  as  the  MS.  expresses  it,  and  agreed  to  accept  of  the  terms  of  pardon 
offered  by  government,  and  sign  the  bond,  in  eviaence  he  would  give  no 
farther  ground  of  offence,  ^fy  grandsire  glosses  over  his  father's  back- 
sliding as  smoothly  as  ho  can,  and  comforts  himself  with  ascribing  his 
want  of  resolution  to  his  unwillingness  to  wreck  the  ancient  name  and 
family,  and  to  permit  his  lands  and  lineage  to  fall  under  a  doom  of  for- 
feiture. 

"And  indeed,"  said  the  venerable  compiler,  ''as,  praised  be  God,  we 
seldom  meet  in  Scotland  with  these  belly-gods  and  voluptuaries,  whilk  are 
unnatural  enough  to  devour  their  patrimony  bequeathed  to  them  by  their 
forbears  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  so  that  they  come,  with  the  prodigal 
son,  to  the  husks  and  the  swine-trou^h ;  and  as  I  have  the  less  to  dreid  the 
existence  of  such  unnatural  Neroes  m  mine  own  family  to  devour  the  sub- 
stance of  their  own  house  like  brute  beasts  out  of  mere  gluttonie  and  Epi- 
curishnesse,  so  I  need  only  warn  mine  descendants  against  over  hasuly 
meddling  with  the  mutations  in  state  and  in  religion,  which  have  been  near^ 
hand  to  the  bringing  this  poor  house  of  CroAangry  to  perdition,  as  we  have 
shown  more  than  once.  And  albeit  I  would  not  that  my  successors  sat  still 
altogether  when  called  on  by  their  duty  to  Kirk  and  King ;  yet  I  would 
have  them  wait  till  stronger  and  wealthier  men  than  themselves  were  up, 
so  that  either  they  may  have  the  better  chance  of  getting  through  the  day ; 
or,  failing  of  that,  the  conquering  party  having  some  fatter  quarry  to  live 
upon,  may,  like  gorged  hawks,  spare  the  smaller  game." 

There  was  something  in  this  conclusion  which  at  first  reading  piqued  me 
extremely,  and  I  wa«  so  unnatural  as  to  curse  the  whole  concern,  as  poor, 
bald,  pitiful  trash,  in  which  a  silly  old  man  was  saying  a  great  deal  about 
nothing  at  all.  Nay,  my  first  impression  was  to  thrust  it  into  the  fire,  the 
rather  that  it  reminded  me  in  no  very  flattering  manner,  of  the  loss  of  the 
family  property,  to  which  the  compiler  of  the  history  was  so  much  attached, 
in  the  very  manner  which  he  most  severely  reprobated.  It  even  seemed  to 
my  aggrieved  feelings,  that  his  unprescient  gaze  on  futurity,  in  which  be 
could  not  anticipate  the  follj|r  of  one  of  his  descendants,  who  should  throw 
away  the  whole  inheritance  in  a  few  years  of  idle  expense  and  folly,  was 
meant  as  a  personal  incivility  to  myself,  though  written  fifty  or  sixty  yean 
before  I  was  born. 

A  little  reflection  made  me  ashamed  of  this  feeling  of  impatience,  and  tm 
I  looked  at  the  even,  concise,  yet  tremulous  hand  in  which  the  manuscript 
was  written,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  according  to  an  opinion  I  have  beard 
seriously  maintained,  that  something  of  a  man's  character  may  be  coi\jeo- 
tured  from  his  handwriting.  That  neat,  but  crowded  and  constrained  small 
band,  argued  a  man  of  a  good  conscience,  well-regulated  passions,  and,  to 

*  The  aorient  Norman  fnmily  of  the  SummemUML  rAm«  into  this  iRlnnd  with  WiUian  ttm  CnaqQ«nr,nii 
mtBblithed  one  hraiich  in  Gluuce«i«reUiT«.  ttnulUtrT  \tv  ^^cu\\«u^  Ktv^x  vYv«  Vam^qC  IQQ  fwun,  tk«  nNMUMf 
pntmniotw  of  theae  two  branches  were  uml«\  in  tt\*  V»o»»^^  oI\*a  \».\»  U]K^^cMDnM^i«^«^>^A4M|^«rki 
JiagUMh  kiuBtuau,  iba  weU-known  Auihuc  uf  '*Uk«  CtiMA 
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use  his  own  phrase,  an  upright  walk  in  life ;  but  it  also  indicated  narrow- 
ness of  spirit,  inveterate  prejudice,  and  hinted  at  some  degrees  of  intoler- 
ance, which,  though  not  -natural  to  the  disposition,  had  arisen  out  of  a 
limited  education.  The  passages  from  Scripture  and  the  classics,  rather 
profusely  than  happily  introduced,  and  written  in  a  half-text  character  to 
mark  their  importance,  illustrated  that  peculiar  sort  of  pedantry  which 
always  considered  the  argument  as  gained,  if  secured  by  a  quotation.  Then 
the  flourished  capital  letters,  which  ornamented  the  commencement  of  each 
paragraph,  and  the  name  of  his  family  and  of  his  ancestors,  whenever  these 
occnrrea  in  the  page,  do  they  not  express  forcibly  the  pride  and  sense  of 
imrportance  with  which  the  author  undertook  and  accomplished  his  task? 
I  persuaded  myself,  the  whole  was  so  complete  a  portrait  of  the  man,  that 
it  would  not  have  been  a  more  undutiful  act  to  have  defaced  his  picture,  or 
even  to  have  disturbed  his  bones  in  his  coffin,  than  to  destroy  his  manu- 
script. I  thought,  for  a  moment,  of  presenting  it  to  Mr.  Fairscribe ;  but 
that  confounded  passage  about  the  prodigal  and  swine-trough  —  I  settled  at 
last  it  was  as  well  to  lock  it  up  in  my  own  bureau,  with  the  intention  to 
look  at  it  no  more. 

But  I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  that  the  sul^'ect  began  to  sit  nearer  my 
heart  than  I  was  aware  of,  and  I  found  myself  repeatedly  engaged  in  read- 
ing descriptions  of  farms  which  were  no  longer  mine,  and  boundaries  which 
marked  the  property  of  others.  A  love  of  the  naiale  solum^  if  Swift  be  right 
in  translating  these  words,  "  family  estate,"  began  to  awaken  in  my  bosoms 
the  recollections  of  my  own  youth  adding  little  to  it,  save  what  was  con- 
nected with  field-sports.  A  career  of  pleasure  is  unfavourable  for  acquiring 
a  taste  for  natural  beauty,  and  still  more  so  for  forming  associations  of  a 
aentimental  kind,  connecting  us  with  the  inanimate  objects  around  us. 

I  had  thought  little  about  my  estate,  while  I  possessed  and  was  wasting 
it,  unless  as  affording  the  rude  materials  out  of  which  a  certain  inferior 
race  of  creatures,  called  tenants,  were  bound  to  produce  (in  a  greater  quan- 
tity than  they  actually  did)  a  certain  return  called  rent,  which  was  destined 
to  supply  my  expenses.  This  was  my  general  view  of  the  matter.  Of  par- 
ticular places,  I  recollected  that  Garval-hill  was  a  famous  piece  of  rough 
upland  pasture,  for  rearing  young  colts,  and  teaching  them  to  throw  their 
feet,  —  that  Minion-burn  had  the  finest  yellow  trout  in  the  country,  —  that 
Seggjcleugh  was  unequalled  for  woodcocks, — that  Bengibbert-moors  afforded 
f  xcelient  moorfowl-shooting,  and  that  the  clear  bubbling  fountain  called  the 
Harper's  Well,  was  the  best  recipe  in  the  world  on  a  morning  after  a  Hard-go 
with  my  neighbour  fox-hunters.  Still  these  ideas  recalled,  by  degrees, 
pictures,  of  which  I  had  since  learned  to  appreciate  the  merit — scenes  of 
silent  loneliness,  where  extensive  moors,  undulating  into  wild  hills,  were 
only  disturbed  by  the  whistle  of  the  plover,  or  the  crow  of  the  heath-cock ; 
wild  ravines  creeping  up  into  mountains,  filled  with  natural  wood,  and  which, 
when  traced  downwaras  along  the  path  formed  by  shepherds  and  nutters, 
were  found  gradually  to  enlarge  and  deepen,  as' each  termed  a  channel  to 
ita  own  brook,  sometimes  bordered  by  steep  banks  of  earth,  oflen  with  the 
more  romantic  boundary  of  naked  rocks  or  cliffs,  crested  with  oak,  mountain- 
ash,  and  hazel,  —  all  gratifying  the  eye  the  more  that  the  scenery  was,  from 
the  bare  nature  of  the  country  around,  totally  unexpected. 

I  had  recollections,  too,  of  fair  and  fertile  holms,  or  level  plains,  exten4r 
ing  between  the  wooded  banks  and  the  bold  stream  of  the  Clyde,  which, 
coloured  like  pure  amber,  or  rather  having  the  hue  of  the  pebbles  called 
Cairngorm,  rushes  over  sheets  of  rock  and  beds  of  j^avel,  inspiring  a 
species  of  awe  from  the  few  and  faithless  fords  which  it  presents,  and  the 
frequency  of  fatal  accidents,  now  diminished  by  the  number  of  bridges.  These 
alluvial  holms  were  freauently  bordered  bv  triple  and  Quadruple  rows  of 
large  trees,  which  gracetully  marked  their  DOundaTy,fijia  ^v^^Syi^vtVskXw^ 
arms  into  the  foAming  stream  of  the  river.    0\!bfit  '^W^^v  t«i&»Q!^C3^'ek&^ 
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which  had  been  described  by  the  old  huntsman  as  the  lodge  of  tremendont 
wild-cats,  or  the  spot  where  tradition  stated  the  mighty  stag  to  have  been 
brought  to  bay,  or  where  heroen,  whose  might  was  now  as  much  forgotten, 
were  said  to  have  been  slain  by  surprise,  or  in  battle. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  finished  landscapes  became  visible  bo* 
fore  the  eyes  of  my  imagination,  as  the  scenery  of  the  stage  is  disclosed  by 
the  rising  of  the  curtain.  I  have  said,  that  I  had  looked  upon  the  country 
around  me,  during  the  hurried  and  dissipated  period  of  my  life,  with  the 
eyes  indeed  of  my  body,  but  without  those  of  my  understanding.  It  was 
piece  by  piece,  as  a  child  picks  out  its  lesson,  that  I  began  to  recollect  the 
Deauties  of  nature  which  had  once  surrounded  me  in  the  home  of  my  fore- 
fathers. A  natural  taste  for  them  must  have  lurked  at  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  which  awakened  when  I  was  in  foreign  countries,  and  becoming  by 
degrees  a  favourite  passion,  gradually  turned  its  eyes  inwards,  and  ransacked 
the  neglected  stores  which  my  memory  had  involuntarily  recorded,  and 
when  excited,  exerted  herself  to  collect  and  to  complete. 

I  began  now  to  regret  more  bitterly  than  ever  the  having  fooled  away  my 
family  property,  the  care  and  improvement  of  which,  I  saw,  might  have 
afforded  an  agreeable  employment  for  my  leisure,  which  only  went  to  brood 
on  past  misfortunes,  and  increase  useless  repining.  **  Had  but  a  single 
farm  been  reserved,  however  small,"  said  I,  one  day  to  Mr.  Fairscribe,  "  I 
should  have  had  a  place  I  could  call  my  home,  and  something  that  I  could 
call  business." 

**  It  might  have  been  managed,"  answered  Fairscribe  ;  "  and  for  my  part 
I  inclined  to  keep  the  mansion-house,  mains,  and  some  of  the  old  family 

acres  together ;  but  both  Mr. and  you  were  of  opinion  that  the  money 

would  be  more  useful." 

**  True,  true,  my  good  friend,"  said  I,  *'  I  was  a  fool  then,  and  did  not 
think  I  could  incline  to  be  Glentanner  with  JG200,  or  £300  a  year,  instead 
of  Glentanner  with  as  many  thousands.  I  was  then  a  haughty,  pettish, 
ignorant,  dissipated,  broken-iown  Scottish  laird ;  and  thinking  my  imagi- 
nary consequence  altogether  ruined,  I  cared  not  how  soon,  or  how  abso- 
lutely, I  was  rid  of  every  thing  that  recalled  it  to  my  own  memory,  or  that 
of  others." 

"And  how  it  is  like  you  have  changed  your  mind?"  said  Fairscribe. 
**  Well,  Fortune  is  apt  to  circumduce  the  term  upon  us ;  but  I  think  she  may 
allow  you  to  revise  your  condescendence." 

**  How  do  you  mean,  my  good  friend  ?" 

**  Nay,"  said  Fairscribe,  *'  there  is  ill  luck  in  averring  till  one  is  sure  of 
his  facts.  I  will  look  back  on  a  file  of  newspapers,  and  to-morrow  you  shall 
hear  from  me ;  come,  help  yourself — I  have  seen  you  fill  your  glass  higher." 

"  And  shall  see  it  a^ain,"  said  I,  pouring  out  what  remained  of  our  bottle 
of  claret ;  "  the  wine  is  capital,  and  so  shall  our  toast  be — To  your  fireside, 
my  good  friend.  And  now  wo  shall  go  beg  a  Scots  song  without  foreign 
graces,  from  my  little  siren  Miss  Katie." 

The  next  day  accordingly  I  received  a  parcel  from  Mr.  Fairscribe  with  a 
newspaper  enclosed,  among  the  advertisements  of  which,  one  was  marked 
with  a  cross  as  requiring  my  attention.     I  read  to  my  surprise  — 

''desirable  estate  for  sale. 

'*  By  order  of  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session,  will  be  exposed  to  sale 
in  the  New  Sessions  House  of  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  tne  25th  No- 
vember, 18 — ,  all  and  whole  the  lands  and  barony  of  Glentanner,  now  called 
Castle-Treddles,  lying  in  the  Middle  Ward  of  Clydesdale,  and  shire  of  La- 
nark, with  the  teinds,  parsonage  and  vicarage,  fishings  in  the  Clyde,  woods, 
monaes,  moors,  and  pasturages,"  &c.  &c. 

The  advertisement  went  on  U>  set  forth  the  advantages  of  the  aoilf  sito*- 
tion,  natural  beauties  and  capa\>\\\t\Q%  ol  vax^T^^^inKiiV'&iiiAi  Cor^tting  ill 
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being  a  freehold  estate,  with  the  particular  polypus  capacity  of  being  sliced 
op  into  two,  three,  or,  with  a  little  assistance,  four  freehold  qualitications, 
and  a  hint  that  the  county  was  likely  to  be  eagerly  contested  between  two 
great  families.  The  upset  price  at  which  **  the  said  lands  and  barony  and 
others"  were  to  be  exposed,  was  thirty  years'  purchase  of  the  proven  rental, 
which  was  about  a  fourth  more  than  the  property  had  fetched  at  the  last 
■ale.  This,  which  was  mentioned,  I  suppose,  to  show  the  improvable 
character  of  the  land,  would  have  given  another  some  pain ;  but  let  me 
■peak  truth  of  myself  in  good  as  in  evil  —  it  pained  not  me.  I  was  only 
angry  that  Fairscribe,  who  knew  something  generally  of  the  extent  of  my 
funds,  should  have  tantalized  me  by  sending  me  information  that  my  family 
property  was  in  the  market,  since  he  must  have  known  that  the  price  was 
tar  out  of  my  reach. 

But  a  letter  dropped  from  the  parcel  on  the  floor,  which  attracted  my  eye, 
and  explained  the  riddle.  A  client  of  Mr.  Fairscribe's,  a  moneyed  man, 
thought  of  buying  Glentanner,  merely  as  an  investment  of  money  —  it  was 
even  unlikely  he  would  ever  see  it ;  and  so  the  price  of  the  whole  being 
■ome  thousand  pounds  beyond  what  cash  he  had  on  hand,  this  accommo- 
dating Dives  would  gladly  take  a  partner  in  the  sale  for  any  detached  farm, 
and  would  make  no  objection  to  its  including  the  most  desirable  part  of  the 
estate  in  point  of  beauty,  provided  the  price  was  made  adequate.  Mr. 
Fairscribe  would  take  care  I  was  not  imposed  on  in  the  matter,  and  siud  in 
his  card,  he  believed,  if  I  really  wished  to  make  such  a  purchase,  I  had 
better  go  out  and  look  at  the  premises,  advising  me,  at  the  same  time,  to 
keep  a  strict  incognito ;  an  advice  somewhat  superfluous,  since  I  am  natu- 
rally of  a  reserved  disposition. 
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Then  vin;  of  ttaire-iXMches, 
AuU  feitr  iu»  rrproachea 

For  ridinie  in  one; 
But  daily  he  jocKinfr. 
Whilst.  whiirtlioK  uiid  tioiapng. 
Whilst,  whistliiiK  and  flngKinf, 

The  ouachnian  drives  on. 

F^RQUHAR 

Disguised  in  a  gray  surtout  which  had  seen  service,  a  white  castor  on  my 
bead,  and  a  stout  Indian  cane  in  my  hand,  the  next  week  saw  me  on  the 
top  of  a  mail-coach  driving  to  the  westward. 

X  like  mail-coaches,  and  I  hate  them.  I  like  them  for  my  convenience, 
but  I  detest  them  for  setting  the  whole  world  a-gadding,  instead  of  sitting 
quietly  still  minding  their  own  business,  and  preserving  the  stamp  of  ori- 
ginality of  character  which  nature  or  education  may  have  impressed  on 
them.  Off  they  go,  jingling  against  each  other  in  the  rattling  vehicle  till 
they  have  no  more  variety  of  stump  in  them  than  so  many  smooth  shillings 
—the  same  even  in  their  Welsh  wijijs  and  great  coats,  each  without  more 
individuality,  than  belongs  to  a  partner  of  the  company,  as  the  waiter  calls 
them,  of  the  N<»rth  coach. 

Worthy  Mr.  Piper,  best  of  contractors  who  ever  furnished  four  fTwa^*^ 
jades  for  nublic  use,  I  bless  jou  when  I  set  out  on  ^  ^^oxxiw^^  m^^^  %  **^^ 
neat  ooMohet  under  your  contract  render  tb%  VatAi^^AiA>  Itqxdl  ^Ousi^^ 
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Groat's  House  to  Ladykirk  and  Cornhill  Bridge,  safe,  pleasant,  and  cheiip. 
But,  Mr.  Piper,  you,  who  are  a  shrewd  arithmeticiaD,  did  it  eTer  occur  to 
jou  to  calculate  how  many  fools'  heads,  which  might  have  produced  an  idea 
or  two  in  the  year,  if  suffered  to  remain  in  quiet,  get  effectually  addled  by 
jolting  to  and  fro  in  these  flying  chariots  of  yours ;  how  manjr  decent  coun- 
trymen become  conceited  bumpkins  afler  a  cattle-show  dinner  in  the  capital, 
which  they  could  not  have  attended  save  for  your  means ;  how  many  decent 
country  parsons  return  critics  and  spouters,  by  wa^  of  importing  the  newest 
taste  from  Edinburgh  ?  And  how  will  your  conscience  answer  one  day  for 
carrying  so  many  bonny  lasses  to  barter  modesty  for  conceit  and  levi^  it 
the  metropolitan  Vanity  Fair? 

Consider,  too,  the  low  rate  to  which  you  reduce  human  intellect  I  do 
not  believe  your  habitual  customers  have  their  ideas  more  enlarged  than 
one  of  your  coach-horses.  They  knows  the  road,  like  the  English  postilion, 
and  they  know  nothing  beside.  They  date,  like  the  carriers  at  Gadshill, 
from  the  death  of  John  Ostler,*  the  succession  of  guards  forms  a  dynasty 
in  their  eyes ;  coachmen  are  their  ministers  of  state,  and  an  upset  is  to 
them  a  greater  incident  than  a  change  of  administration.  Their  only  point 
of  interest  on  the  road  is  to  save  the  time,  and  see  whether  the  coach  keeps 
the  hour.  This  is  surely  a  miserable  degradation  of  human  intellect.  Take 
my  advice,  my  good  sir,  and  disinterestedly  contrive  that  once  or  twice  a- 

auarter,  your  most  dexterous  whip  shall  overturn  a  coachful  of  the  snper- 
uous  travellers,  in  terrorem  to  tnose  who,  as  Horace  says,  "  delight  in  the 
dust  raised  by  your  chariots." 

Your  current  and  customary  mail-coach  passenger,  too,  gets  abominably 
selfish,  schemes  succeBsfully  for  the  best  seat,  the  freshest  egg,  the  right  cut 
of  the  sirloin.  The  mode  of  travelling  is  death  to  all  the  courtesies  and 
kindnesses  of  life,  and  goes  a  great  way  to  demoralize  the  character,  and 
cause  it  to  retrograde  to  barbarism.  You  allow  us  excellent  dinners,  but 
only  twenty  minutes  to  eat  them  ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Bashful 
beauty  sits  on  the  one  side  of  us,  timid  childhood  on  the  other ;  respectable, 
yet  somewhat  feeble  old  age  is  placed  on  our  front;  and  all  require  those 
acts  of  politeness  which  ought  to  put  every  degree  upon  a  level  at  the  con- 
vivial board.  But  have  we  time — we  the  strong  and  active  of  the  party — 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  UMe  to  the  more  retired  and  bashful,  to  whom 
these  little  attentions  are  due  ?  The  lady  should  be  pressed  to  her  chicken 
— the  old  man  helped  to  his  favourite  and  tender  slice — the  child  to  his  tart. 
But  not  a  fraction  of  a  minute  have  we  to  bestow  on  any  other  person  than 
ourselves ;  and  the  prut-prut — tut-tut  of  the  guard's  discordant  note,  sum- 
mons us  to  the  coach,  the  weaker  party  having  gone  without  their  dinner, 
and  the  able-bodied  and  active  threatened  with  indigestion,  from  having 
swallowed  victuals  like  a  Lei'stershire  clown  bolting  Imcon. 

On  the  memorable  occasion  I  am  speaking  of  I  lost  my  breakfast,  sheerly 
from  obeying  the  commands  of  a  respectable-lsoking  old  lady,  who  once 
required  me  to  ring  the  bell,  and  another  time  to  help  the  tea-kettle.  I 
have  some  reason  to  think,  she  was  literally  an  old  Stager^  who  laughed  in 
her  sleeve  at  my  complaisance;  so  that  I  have  sworn  in  my  secret  soul 
revenge  upon  her  sex,  and  all  such  errant  damsels  of  whatever  age  and 
degree,  whom  I  may  encounter  in  my  travels.  I  mean  all  this  withoat  the 
least  ill-will  to  my  friend  the  contractor,  who,  I  think,  has  approached  as 
near  as  any  one  is  like  to  do  towards  accomplishing  the  modest  wish  of  the 
Amatus  and  Amata  of  the  Peri  Bathous, 

Ye  rods,  annihilate  but  time  and  apace, 
Autt  make  two  luvera  happy. 

I  intend  to  give  Mr.  P.  his  full  revenge  when  I  come  to  disoost  the 

•  8m  th«  opemns  •mm  of  \b«  tm  vk^  ol  ^Bba^v«WR^%  Brmti  IV. 
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recent  enormity  of  steamboats ;  meanwhile,  I  shall  only  say  of  both  these 
modes  of  conveyance,  that 

There  is  do  living  with  them  or  without  them. 

I  am  perhaps  more  critical  on  the mail-coach  on  this  particular  oc- 
casion, tnat  I  aid  not  meet  all  the  respect  from  the  worshipful  company  in 
his  Majesty's  carriage  that  I  think  I  was  entitled  to.  I  must  say  it  for 
myself,  that  I  bear,  m  my  own  opinion  at  least,  not  a  vulgar  point  about 
me.  My  face  has  seen  service,  but  there  is  still  a  good  set  of  teeth,  an 
aquiline  nose,  and  a  quick  grav  eye,  set  a  little  too  deep  under  the  eyebrow ; 
and  a  cue  of  the  kind  once  called  military,  may  serve  to  show  that  my  civil 
occupations  have  been  sometimes  mixed  with  those  of  war.  Nevertheless, 
two  idle  young  fellows  in  the  vehicle,  or  rather  on  the  top  of  it,  were  so 
much  amused  with  the  deliberation  which  I  used  in  ascending  to  the  same 
place  of  eminence,  that  I  thought  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  pull  them 
up  a  little.  And  I  was  in  no  good-humour,  at  an  unsuppressed  laugh  fol- 
lowing my  descent,  when  set  down  at  the  angle,  where  a  cross  road,  striking 
off  from  the  main  one,  led  me  towards  Glentanner,  from  which  I  was  stiS 
nearly  five  miles  distant 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  road,  which,  preferring  ascents  to  sloughs,  was 
led  in  a  straight  line  over  height  and  hollow,  through  moor  and  dale.  Every 
object  around  me,  as  I  passed  them  in  succession,  reminded  me  of  old  days, 
and  at  the  same  time  formed  the  strongest  contrast  with  them  possible. 
Unattended,  on  foot,  with  a  small  bundle  m  my  hand,  deemed  scarce  suffi- 
cient good  company  for  the  two  shabby  genteels  with  whom  I  had  been 
lately  perched  on  the  top  of  a  mail-coach,  I  did  not  seem  to  be  the  same 
person  with  the  young  prodigal  who  lived  with  the  noblest  and  gayest  in  the 
land,  and  who,  thirty  years  before,  would,  in  the  same  country,  have  been 
on  the  back  of  a  horse  that  had  been  victor  for  a  plate,  or  smoking  along  in 
his  travelling  chaise-and-four.  My  sentiments  were  not  less  changed  than 
my  condition.  I  could  quite  well  remember,  that  my  ruling  sensation  in 
the  days  of  heady  youth,  was  a  mere  schoolboy's  eagerness  to  get  farthest 
forward  in  the  race  in  which  I  had  engaged ;  to  drink  as  many  bottles  as 
;  to  be  thought  as  good  a  judge  of  a  horse  as ;  to  have  the  know- 
ing cut  of 's  jacket.     These  were  thy  gods,  0  Israel  I 

Now  I  was  a  mere  looker-on ;  seldom  an  unmoved,  and  sometimes  an 
angry  spectator,  but  still  a  spectator  only,  of  the  pursuits  of  mankind.  I 
felt  how  little  my  opinion  was  valued  by  those  engaged  in^the  busy  turmoil, 
yet  I  exercised  it  with  the  profusion  of  an  old  lawyer  retired  from  his  pro- 
fession, who  thrusts  himself  into  his  neighbour's  affairs,  and  gives  advice 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  merely  under  pretence  of  loving  the  crack  of  the 
whip. 

I  came  amid  these  reflections  to  the  brow  of  a  hill,  from  which  I  expected 
to  see  Glentanner ;  a  modest-looking  yet  comfortable  house,  its  walls  covered 
with  the  most  productive  fruit-trees  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  screened 
from  the  most  stormy  quarters  of  the  horizon  by  a  deep  and  ancient  wood, 
which  overhung  the  neighbouring  hill.  The  house  was  gone ;  a  great  part 
of  the  wood  was  felled;  and  instead  of  the  gendeman-like  mansion,  shrouded 
and  embosomed  among  its  old  hereditary  trees,  stood  Oastle-Treddles,  a 
huge  lumping  four-square  pile  of  freestone,  as  bare  as  my  nail,  except  for  a 
paltry  edging  of  decayed  and  lingering  exotics,  with  an  impoverished  lawn 
stretched  betore  it,  which,  instead  of  boasting  deep  green  tapestry,  enamelled 
with  daisies,  and  with  crowsfoot  and  cowslips,  showed  an  extent  of  naked- 
ness, raked,  indeed,  and  levelled,  but  where  the  sown  passes  had  failed 
with  drought,  and  the  earth,  retaining  its  natural  complexion,  seemed  nearly 
as  brown  and  bare  as  when  it  was  newly  dug  up. 

The  house  was  a  large  fabric,  which  pretended  to  its  name  of  CaatlQ  o\i\^ 
from  the  front  windows  being  finished  in  acate  Qoibic  «iTc\i^«,  V^ma^^  V|  ^% 
wj,  the  rerj  nrene  of  the  oastellated  style,)  and  eac\i  %sif^  \|^%Aft^^\>^ 
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a  turret  about  the  size  of  a  pepper-box.  In  every  other  respect  it  resembled 
a  large  town-house,  which,  like  a  fat  burgess,  had  taken  a  walk  to  the  coun- 
try on  a  holiday,  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  an  eminerce  to  look  around  it 
The  bright  red  colour  of  the  freestone,  the  size  of  the  building,  the  formality 
of  its  shape,  and  awkwardness  of  its  position,  harmonized  as  ill  with  the 
sweeping  Ulyde  in  front,  and  the  bubbling  brook  which  danced  down  on  the 
right,  as  the  fat  civic  form,  with  bushy  wig,  eold-headed  cane,  maroon- 
coloured  coat,  and  mottled  silk  stockings,  would  have  accorded  with  the 
wild  and  magnificent  scenerv  of  Corehouse  Linn. 

I  went  up  to  the  house.  It  was  in  that  state  of  desertion  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  unpleasant  to  look  on,  for  the  place  was  going  ta  decay,  with- 
out having  been  inhabited.  There  were  about  the  mansion,  though  deserted, 
none  of  the  slow  mouldering  touches  of  time,  which  communicate  to  build- 
ings, as  to  the  human  frame,  a  sort  of  reverence,  while  depriving  them  of 
beauty  and  of  strength.  The  disconcerted  schemes  of  the  JLaird  of  Castle- 
Treddlcs,  had  resembled  fruit  that  becomes  decayed  without  ever  having 
ripened.  Some  windows  broken,  others  patched,  others  blocked  up  with 
deals,  gave  a  disconsolate  air  to  all  around,  and  seemed  to  say,  ''There 
Vanity  had  purposed  to  fix  her  seat,  but  was  anticipated  by  Poverty." 

To  the  inside,  after  many  a  vain  summons,  I  was  at  length  admitted  by 
an  old  labourer.  The  house  contained  every  contrivance  for  luxury  and 
accommodation  ; — the  kitchens  were  a  model,  and  there  were  hot  closets  on 
the  office  staircase,  that  the  dishes  might  not  cool,  as  our  Scottish  phrase 
goes,  between  the  kitchen  and  the  hall.  But  instead  of  the  genial  smell  of 
good  cheer,  these  temples  of  Comus  emitted  tbe  damp  odour  of  sepulchral 
vaults,  and  the  lar^e  cabinets  of  castriron  looked  like  the  cages  of  some 
feudal  Bastile.  The  eating-room  and  drawing-room,  with  an  interior 
boudoir,  were  magnificent  apartments,  the  ceilings  frelted  and  adorned  with 
stucco-work,  which  already  was  broken  in  many  places,  and  looked  in  others 
damp  and  mouldering ;  the  wood  panelling  was  shrunk  and  warped,  and 
cracked ;  the  doors,  which  bad  not  been  hung  for  more  than  two  years, 
were,  nevertheless,  already  swinging  loose  from  their  hinges.  Desouition, 
in  short,  was  where  enjoyment  had  never  been  ;  and  the  want  of  all  the 
usual  means  to  preserve,  was  fast  performing  the  work  of  decay. 

The  story  was  a  common  one,  and  told  in  a  few  words.  Mr.  Treddles, 
senior,  who  bought  the  estate,  was  a  cautious  money-making  person ;  his 
son,  still  embarked  in  commercial  speculations,  desireid  at  the  same  time  to 
enjoy  his  opulence  and  to  increase  it.  lie  incurred  great  expenses,  amongst 
which  tliis  edifice  was  to  be  numbered.  To  support  this  he  speculated 
boldly,  and  unfortunately ;  and  thus  the  whole  history  is  told,  which  may 
serve  for  more  places  than  Glentanner. 

Strange  and  various  feelings  ran  through  my  bosom,  as  I  loitered  in  these 
deserted  apartments,  scarce  nearing  what  my  guide  said  to  me  about  the 
size  and  destination  of  each  room.  The  first  sentiment,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say,  was  one  of  gratified  spite.  My  patrician  pride  was  pleased,  that  ths 
mechanic,  who  had  not  thought  the  nouse  of  the  Croftangrys  sufficiently 
good  for  him,  had  now  experienced  a  fall  in  his  turn.  My  next  thought 
was  as  mean,  though  not  so  malicious.  "  I  have  had  the  better  of  this 
fellow,"  thought  I ;  "  if  I  lost  the  estate,  I  at  least  spent  the  price;  and  Mr. 
Treddles  has  lost  his  among  paltry  commercial  engagements." 

'*  Wretch  1"  said  the  secret  voice  within,  '*darest  thou  exult  in  thy  sbamef 
Recollect  how  thy  youth  and  fortune  wore  wasted  in  those  years,  and  triumph 
not  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  existence  which  levelled  thee  with  the  beasts 
that  perish. .  Bethink  thee,  how  this  poor  man's  vanity  gave  at  last  bread 
to  the  labourer,  peasant,  and  citizen ;  and  his  profuse  expenditure,  like  water 
i^piJt  on  the  ground,  refreshed  the  lowl^  herbs  and  plants  where  it  fell)  Bot 
tbou !  whom  hast  thou  enncVied,  dwivii^L  \ih^  career  of  eitraTagance,  tavt 
those  brokers  of  the  doVil,Viiiiii«ta,  ^wi&t%,^tMsMiwv*aA\tfst^^^ 
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Th^  an^ish  produced  by  this  self-reproof  was  so  strong,  that  I  put  my  hand 
suddenly  to  my  forehead,  and  was  obliged  to  allege  a  sudden  megrim  to  my 
attendant,  in  apology  for  the  action,  and  a  slight  groan  with  which  it  was 
accompanied. 

I  then  made  an  effort  to  turn  my  thoughts  into  a  more  philosophical  cur- 
rent, and  muttered  half  aloud,  as  a  charm  to  lull  any  more  painful  thoughts 
to  rest — 

Nvme  ager  Umbmi  iub  nonuiK.  nuper  0/db 
Duius,  ent  nutU  propnus ;  ted  cedit  m  usmn 
Ntatc  mHu.  nunc  alii  Quonrra  vivite  fortet, 
Forttaque  advcrsis  oppomte  pectora  rebus.* 

In  my  anxiety  to  fix  the  philosophical  precept  in  my  mind,  I  recited  the  last 
line  aloud,  which,  joined  to  my  previous  agitation,  I  afterwards  found  became 
the  cause  of  a  report,  that  a  mad  schoolmaster  had  come  from  Edinburgh, 
with  the  idea  in  his  head  of  buying  Castle-Treddles. 

As  I  saw  my  companion  was  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  me,  I  asked  where 
I  was  to  find  the  person  in  whose  hands  were  left  the  map  of  the  estate,  and 
other  particulars  connected  with  the  sale.  The  agent  who  had  this  in  pos- 
session, I  was  told,  lived  at  the  town  of ;  which  I  was  informed,  and 

indeed  knew  well,  was  distant  five  miles  and  a  bittock,  which  may  pass  in 
a  country  where  they  are  less  lavish  of  their  land,  for  two  or  three  more. 
Being  somewhat  afraid  of  the  fatigue  of  walking  so  far,  I  inquired  if  a 
horse,  or  any  sort  of  a  carriage  was  to  be  had,  and  was  answered  in  the 
negative. 

**  But,"  said  my  cicerone,  "  you  may  halt  a  blink  till  next  morning  at  the 
Treddles  Arms,  a  very  decent  house,  scarce  a  mile  off." 

"  A  new  house,  I  suppose  V*  replied  I. 

"Na,  it's  a  new  public,  but  it's  an  auld  house;  it  was  aye  the  Leddy's 
jointure-house  in  tne  Croftangry-folk's  time ;  but  Mr.  Treddles  has  fitted  it 
up  for  the  convenience  of  the  country.  Poor  man,  he  was  a  public-spirited 
man,  when  he  had  the  means." 

"Duntarkin  a  public-house!"  I  exclaimed. 

**  Ay,"  said  the  fellow,  surprised  at  my  naming  the  place  by  its  former 
title,  "ye '11  hae  been  in  this  country  before,  I'm  thinking?" 

"Long  since,"  I  replied  —  "and  there  is  good  accommodation  at  the 
what-d'ye-call-'em  arms,  and  a  civil  landlord?"  This  I  said  by  way  of  saying 
something,  for  the  man  stared  very  hard  at  me. 

"Very  decent  accommodation.  Ye '11  no  be  for  fashing  wi'  wine,  I'm 
thinking,  and  there's  walth  o'  porter,  ale,  and  a  drap  gude  whisky" — (in 
an  under  tone) — "  Fairntosh,  if  you  can  get  on  the  lee-side  of  the  gudewife 
— for  there  is  nae  gudeman — They  ca'  her  Christie  Steele." 

I  almost  stared  at  the  sound. '  Christie  Steele  I  Christie  Steele  was  my 
mother's  body  servant,  her  very  right  hand,  and,  between  ourselves,  some- 
thing like  a  viceroy  over  her.  I  recollected  her  perfectly ;  and  though  she 
had,  in  former  .times,  been  no  favourite  of  mine,  ner  name  now  sounded  in 
my  ear  like  that  of  a  friend,  and  was  the  first  word  I  had  heard  somewhat 
in  unison  with  the  associations  around  me.  I  sallied  from  Castle-Treddles, 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  Duntarkin,  and  my  cicerone  hung 
by  me  for  a  little  way,  giving  loose  to  his  love  of  talking ;  an  opportunity 
which,  situated  as  he  was,  the  seneschal  of  a  deserted  castle,  was  not  likely 
to  occur  frequently. 

"  Some  folk  think,"  said  my  companion,  "  that  Mr.  Treddles  might  as 
■weel  have  put  my  wife  as  Christie  Steele  into  the  Treddles- Arms,  for  Christie 

•  Horace,  Sat.  II.  Lib.  2.    Thw  meaning  will  be  beit  crmrtjed  to  the  En«lwh  reader  in  Pope**  imiution  :-• 
Wbat'c  property,  dear  Swift  f  vnn  aee  it  alter         Sha<1eti,  that  to  Baom  noald  retntRt  afford. 
Frooi  fuu  to  nie.  flntni  me  to  Peter  Walter;  Bc«on>e  the  portion  of  a  booby  lord; 

Or  m  a  mongafe  prove  a  lawrer'a  ahara;  And  Helmaley,  once  ^mwd  BucVlvmi^\ub?%  ^t&ifiBB^ 

Or  is  a  jouitore  raaiah  from  tbe  heir.  Slidea  lo  a  amyeviar  »nd  ca^I  >i.XL\%VX. 

•  •  •  •  •  Let  lands  ami  hooaaa  Yia^©  ^V»X.  \«t^  >2to«?  ^w®^ 

Ltl  oa  be  fix*d,  and  qui  owu  nailwca  «;^ 
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had  been  aye  in  service,  and  nerer  in  the  public  1ine»  and  80  it's  like  she  is 
ganging  back  in  the  world,  as  I  hear  —  now,  my  wife  had  keepit  a  Tictaal- 
Unp  office." 

•*  That  would  have  been  an  advantage,  certainly,"  I  replied. 

'*  But  I  am  no  sure  that  I  wad  ha'  looten  Eppie  take  it,  if  they  had  put  it 
in  her  offer." 

**  That's  a  different  consideration." 

"  Ony  way,  I  wadna  ha'  liked  to  have  offended  Mr.  Treddles ;  he  was  a 
wee  toustic  when  you  rubbed  him  again'  the  hair — but  a  kind,  weel-roeaning 
man." 

I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  this  species  of  chat,  and  finding  myself  near  the 
entrance  of  a  footpath  which  made  a  short  cut  to  Dantarkin,  I  pat  half-ar 
crown  into  my  guide's  hand,  bade  him  good-evening,  and  plunged  into  the 
woods. 

•*  Ilout,  sir — fie,  sir — no  from  the  like  of  you  —  stay,  sir,  ye  wunna  find 
the  way  that  gate  —  Odd's  mercy,  he  maun  ken  the  gate  as  weel  as  I  do 
mysell — weel,  1  wad  like  to  ken  wha  the  chield  is." 

Such  were  the  last  words  of  my  guide's  drowsy,  uninteresting  tone  of 
voice ;  and  glad  to  be  rid  of  him,  I  strode  out  stoutly,  in  despite  of  large 
stones,  briers,  and  bad  steps,  which  abounded  in  the  road  I  had  chosen.  In 
the  interim,  I  tried  as  much  as  I  could,  with  verses  from  Horace  and  Prior, 
and  all  who  have  lauded  the  mixture  of  literary  with  rural  life,  to  call  back 
the  visions  of  last  night  and  this  morning,  imagining  myself  settled  in 
some  detached  farm  of  the  estate  of  Glentanncr, 


Which  slnpinc  hills  amond  t 

Where  many  a  birch  and  brown  oak  frowa; 

when  I  should  have  a  cottage  with  a  small  library,  a  small  cellar,  a  spare 
bed  for  a  friend,  and  live  more  happy  and  more  honoured  than  when  I  had 
the  whole  barony.  But  the  sight  of  Castle-Treddles  had  disturbed  all  my 
own  castles  in  the  air.  The  realities  of  the  matter,  like  a  stone  plashed  into 
a  limpid  fountain,  had  destroyed  the  reflection  of  the  objects  around,  which, 
till  this  act  of  violence,  lay  slumbering  on  the  crystal  surface,  and  I  tried  in 
vain  to  re-establish  the  picture  which  had  been  so  rudely  broken.  Well, 
then,  I  would  try  it  another  way  ;  I  would  try  to  get  Christie  Steele  out  of 
her  public,  since  she  was  not  thriving  in  it,  and  she  who  had  been  my 
mother's  governante  should  be  mine.  I  knew  all  her  faults,  and  I  told  her 
history  over  to  myself. 

She  was  a  grand-daughter,  I  believe,  at  least  some  relative,  of  the  famoni 
Covenanter  of  the  name,  whom  Dean  Swift's  friend.  Captain  Creichton,  shot 
on  his  own  staircase  in  the  times  of  the  persecutions,*^  and  had  perhaps 

*  The  followin;  extract  from  Swifl'e  Life  of  Creichton  pves  the  particulara  of  the  blno^f  aeeaa  aliodad  to 
in  the  text  :— 

*'HaTiDfr  drank  hard  one  nixht,  I  (Creichton)  dreamed  that  I  had  fonnd  Captain  Darid  Ste«)e.  a Mtorioaa 
rebel,  iu  one  of  the  five  farmers'  boaies  on  a  mountain  in  the  ahire  of  Clydradale.  and  pariah  of  Lwnakaco, 
within  eixht  miles  of  Hantilton.  a  place  that  I  was  well  acqnainfed  with.  Thia  man  was  head  vf  tha  rebels 
since  the  affaim  of  Aira-MoM;  having  succeeded  to  Hackkton.  who  had  been  there  taken,  and  awwwariii 
hang:ed.  as  the  reader  has  already  beard :  for,  as  to  Robert  Hamilton,  who  was  then  Coromaadcr-iB-^Suaf  M 
Bothwell  Bridie,  he  appeared  no  more  among  them,  but  fled,  as  it  was  believed,  to  Holland. 

**  Steele,  and  hix  father  liefore  him,  held  a  (arm  in  the  estate  of  Hamilton,  within  two  or  thrs«  mflas  of  ttift 
town.    When  he  beluok  himself  to  arms,  the  farm  lay  waste,  and  the  Duke  coiiM  find  no  othor  p 


would  venture  to  take  it :  whereupon  but  (iraoe  sent  scTeml  messages  to  iSieele.  to  know  tbo  raosao  wiif  ho 
kept  the  farm  waste,  llie  Duke  reottived  no  other  answer,  than  that  he  would  keep  it  waste,  m  aiHla  ofMOi 
and  the  kinr  too;  whereupon  his  Grace,  at  whose  table  I  had  always  the  ht>nour  to  be  a  womoom ROMt, do> 
sired  I  would  use  my  endoavoun  to  destroy  that  rof  ae,  and  I  would  oblige  hiu  for  erar. 

•  •••«•  e 

**  I  retnm  to  my  story.    When  I  awakened  out  of  my  dream,  as  I  had  done  before  in  the  alBur  of 
(and  I  desire  the  same  apolory  I  made  in  the  intmdoction  to  these  Memoirs  may  serve  lor  hutb.)  I  ~ 

roM>,  and  ordered  tbirty-«iix  dragoons  to  be  at  the  place  appointed  by  break  of  day.    Wheowaamv*-  

1  sent  a  party  to  each  of  the  five  &rnier«'  houses.  This  villain  Steele  had  murdered  iib<ive  forty  of  tbo  kiagls 
suhjecta  in  cold  bluoil ;  and.  as  I  was  informed,  had  often  laid  snares  to  entrap  me ;  but  it  hapcooed.  thai 
altlioUKh  he  usiKilly  kept  a  gang  to  attend  him,  vet  at  this  time  he  had  none,  when  he  stood  w  tho  gioarast 
need.  C)ne  of  the  pary  found  him  in  one  of  the  farmer's  houses,  jusi  as  1  happened  to  dream.  Tho  drogOiNM 
Hfst  searched  all  the  rooms  below  without  success,  till  two  of  them  hearing  somebody  stirrag  ovor  tkcc 


ArM  searched  all  the  rooms  below  without  success,  till  two  of  litem  bearing  somebody  stirrag  ovor  U 

betuin.  ^eni  up  a  pair  of  turnpike  atavrs.    Steele  had  put  on  his  clothes,  while  tho  search  wos  OMluaf  bok 

th9  rhamtntr  where  he  lay  wa»  caWed  tUo  <AvamV»T  pi  V)«eM^;i(Vvv^^  tho  name  given  to  a  room  vkoro 

iMird  Ih^  when  ho  comeo  to  a  tenani»a  hooaa.   S^««V?^*'t\^J'^,^iS'51;3^*^^!??S^*^ 

Om  two dragoooM,  as  Uiey  woto  ooiuin«  op  iho  rtau»\  \>xkV\X«>k>i\\a!Va  v«a*M:M>*.>iaaoft*^^^xoBi^ 
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derived  from  her  Dative  stock  much  both  of  its  good  and  evil  properties.  No 
ODG  could  say  of  her  that  she  was  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  ramilj,  though, 
in  my  mother's  time,  she  directed  all  family  affairs ;  her  look  was  austere 
and  gloomy,  and  when  she  was  not  displeased  with  you,  you  could  only 
find  it  out  by  her  silence.  If  there  was  cause  for  complaint,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, Christie  was  loud  enough.  She  loved  my  mother  with  the  devoted 
attachment  of  a  younger  sister,  but  she  was  as  jealous  of  her  favour  to  any 
one  else  as  if  she  had  been  the  aged  husband  of  a  coquettish  wife,  and  as 
severe  in  her  reprehensions  as  an  abbess  over  her  nuns.  The  command 
which  she  exercised  over  her,  was  that,  I  fpar,  of  a  strong  and  determined 
over  a  feeble  and  more  nervous  disposition  ;  and  though  it  was  used  with 
rigour,  yet,  to  the  best  of  Christie  Steele's  belief,  she  was  urging  her  mis- 
tress to  her  best  and  most  becoming  course,  and  would  have  died  rather 
than  have  recommended  any  other.  The  attachment  of  this  woman  was 
limited  to  the  family  of  Croftangry,  for  she  had  few  relations ;  and  a  disso- 
lute cousin,  whom  late  in  life  she  had  taken  as  a  husband,  had  long  left  her 
a  widow. 

To  me  she  had  ever  a  strong  dislike.  Even  from  my  early  childhood,  she 
was  jealous,  strange  as  it  mav  seem,  of  my  interest  m  my  mother's  affec- 
tions ;  she  saw  my  foibles  and  vices  with  abhorrence,  and  without  a  grain 
of  allowance ;  nor  did  she  pardon  the  weakness  of  maternal  nffection,  even 
when,  by  the  death  of  two  brothers,  I  came  to  be  the  only  child  of  a  wi- 
dowed parent  At  the  time  my  disorderly  conduct  induced  my  mother  to 
leave  Glentanner,  and  retreat  to  her  jointure  house,  I  always  blamed  Christie 
Steele  for  having  influenced  her  resentment,  and  prevented  her  from  listen- 
ing to  my  vows  of  amendment,  which  at  times  were  real  and  serious,  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  accelerated  that  change  of  disposition  which  has  since, 
I  trust,  taken  place.  But  Christie  regarded  me  as  altogether  a  doomed  and 
predestinated  child  of  perdition,  who  was  sure  to  hold  on  my  course,  and 
drag  downwards  whosoever  might  attempt  to  afford  me  support. 

Still,  though  I  knew  such  had  been  Christie's  prejudices  against  me  in 
other  days,  yet  I  thought  enough  of  time  had  since  passed  away  to  destroy 
all  of  them.  I  knew  that  when,  through  the  disorder  of  my  affairs,  my 
mother  underwent  some  temporary  inconvenience  about  money  matters, 
Christie,  as  a  thing  of  course,  stood  in  the  gap,  and  having  sold  a  small  in- 
heritance which  had  descended  to  her,  brought  the  purchase-money  to  her 
mistress,  with  a  sense  of  devotion  as  deep  as  that  which  inspired  the  Chria- 
Uans  of  the  first  age,  when  they  sold  all  they  had,  and  followed  the  apostles 
of  the  church.  I  therefore  thought  that  we  might,  in  old  Scottish  phrase, 
••  let  byganes  be  byganes,''  and  l^gin  upon  a  new  account.  Yet  I  resolved, 
like  a  skilful  general,  to  reconnoitre  a  little  before  laying  down  any  precise 
scheme  of  proceeding,  and  in  the  interim  I  determined  to  preserve  my  in- 
cognito. 

oaly  wiiooded  and  dkl  not  kill  th«in.  Then  Steele  riolentir  threw  himaelf  dowD  the  itaire  amnnf  them,  and 
MMle  lowarda  the  duor  to  rnve  his  life,  but  lost  it  uptintbe  spul :  for  the  draffoons  who  cuarded  the  houae 
deapatcived  hun  with  their  broadawonia.  I  waa  Dot  «nth  the  (wrtr  when  he  was  killed,  midk  at  that  time 
•wplofed  in  Marching  at  one  of  the  other  hoaiies.  bat  1  soon  found  what  had  happened,  by  hearinc  the  noiaa 
of  a*a  abot  made  with  lb«  hlanderboas ;  ttvm  whence  I  returned  utraivhi  to  Lanark,  and  immediately  sent  mm 
ci  the  dnunxms  ezpreaa  to  General  Dniromood  at  Edmbixrih.—Swi/ti  Works,  VoL  XII  (Memmr$  if  CapUMm 
Jtkm  Cmtiamt,)  pwrea  57-59.  Edit.  Edinb  1804.  \ 

Wodrow  iDvea  a  difftrent  anroant  of  this  exploit— **  In  December  thia  year,  (1686).  Darid  SteiU  in  the  pariali 
of  1  iamahagow.  was  surprised  in  the  fields  l^  Lieutenant  Creichton.  and  alter  hia  surrender  of  himaalf  or 
qMitan,  ho  was  in  a  very  litUo  time  most  bartmrooaly  shot,  and  lies  buried  in  tJie  chorchyanl  tHora.** 


VouX.--23  2e2 
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Cjiajittr  t^j  /nnrtji. 

MR.   CROFTANQRT  BIDS   ADIEU   TO  CLTDESDALX. 

Alas,  how  chanred  from  what  it  had  onoe  beenl 
Twas  now  deiraded  to  a  oommon  iiia. 

Oat. 

An  hour's  brisk  walking,  or  thereabouts,  ]}1aced  me  in  front  of  Duntarkin, 
which  had  also,  I  found,  undergone  considerable  alterations,  though  it 
had  not  been  altogether  demolished  like  the  principal  mansion.  An  inn- 
jard  <)xtcnded  before  the  door  of  the  decent  little  jointure  house,  even 
amidst  the  remnants  of  the  holly  hedges  which  had  screened  the  ladj's 
garden.  Then  a  broad,  raw-looking,  new-made  road  intruded  itself  up  the 
fittlc  glen,  instead  of  the  old  horseway,  so  seldom  used  that  it  was  almost 
entirely  covered  with  grass.  It  is  a  great  enormity  of  which  gentlemen 
trustees  on  the  highways  are  sometimes  guilty,  in  adopting  the  breadth  ne- 
cessary for  an  avenue  to  the  metropolis,  where  all  that  is  required  is  an 
access  to  some  sequestered  and  unpopulous  district  I  do  not  say  anything 
of  the  expense;  that  the  trustees  and  their  constituents  may  settle  as  they 
please.  But  the  destruction  of  silvan  beauty  is  great,  when  the  breadth  of 
the  road  is  more  than  proportioned  to  the  vale  through  which  it  runs,  and 
lowers  of  course  the  consequence  of  any  objects  of  wood  or  water,  or  broken 
and  varied  ground,  which  might  otherwise  attract  notice,  and  give  pleasure. 
A  bubbling  runnel  by  the  side  of  one  of  those  modern  Appian  or  Flaminian 
highways,  is  but  like  a  kennel, — the  little  hill  is  diminished  to  a  hillock,— 
the  romantic  hillock  to  a  molehill,  almost  too  small  for  sight. 

Such  an  enormity,  however,  had  destroyed  the  quiet  loneliness  of  Dun- 
tarkin,  and  intruded  its  breadth  of  dust  and  gravel,  and  its  associations  of 
pochays  and  mail-coaches,  upon  one  of  the  most  sequestered  spots  in  the 
Middle  Ward  of  Clydesdale.  The  house  was  old  and  dilapidated,  and  looked 
sorry  for  itself,  as  if  sensible  of  a  derogation  ;  but  the  sign  was  strong  and 
new,  and  brightly  painted,  displaying  a  heraldic  shield,  three  shuttles  in  a 
field  diaprd,  a  web  partly  unfolded  for  crest,  and  two  stout  giants  for  sup- 
porters, each  one  holding  a  weaver's  beam  proper.  To  have  displayed  this 
monstrous  emblem  on  the  front  of  the  house  might  have  hazarded  bringing 
down  the  wall,  but  for  certain  would  have  blocked  up  one  or  two  windows. 
It  was  therefore  established  independent  of  the  mansion,  being  displayed 
in  an  iron  framework,  and  suspended  upon  two  posts,  with  as  much  wood 
and  iron  about  it  as  would  have  buildcd  a  brig ;  and  there  it  hung,  creaking, 
groaning,  and  screaming  in  every  blast  of  wind,  and  frightening  for  fivf 
miles'  distance,  for  aught  I  know,  the  nests  of  thrushes  and  linnets,  the 
ancient  denizens  of  the  little  glen. 

When  I  entered  the  place,  I  was  received  by  Christie  Steele  herself,  who 
seemed  uncertain  whether  to  drop  me  in  the  kitchen,  or  usher  me  into  ft 
separate  apartment.  As  I  called  tor  tea,  with  something  rather  more  sub- 
stantial than  bread  and  butter,  and  spoke  of  supping  and  sleeping,  Christie 
at  last  inducted  me  into  the  room  where  she  herself  had  been  sitting,  pro- 
bably  the  only  one  which  had  a  fire,  though  the  month  was  October.  Thit 
answered  my  plan  :  and,  as  she  was  about  to  remove  her  spinning-wheel,  I 
begged  she  would  have  the  goodness  to  remain  and  make  my  tea,  addingi 
-fhat  I  liked  the  sound  of  the  wheel,  and  desired  not  to  disturb  her  housewife* 
thrift  in  the  least. 

"J  (iinna  ken,  sir,"  she  replied  in  a  dry  reviche  tone,  which  carried  mo 
back  twenty  years,  **  I  am  nan©  o?  lVi«Lfe  YifewVAom^\tii5A\»4jiiaa  thai  oan  tell 
coantry  cracks,  and  make  themeeWa  agc^^«.\i\^\  %si^\^*A^«i'^g»%\fi^^i^ 
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a  fire  for  too  in  the  Red  Room ;  but  if  it  is  your  will  to  stay  here,  he  that 
pays  the  fawiDg  maun  choose  the  lodging." 

I  endeavoured  to  enga^  her  in  conversation ;  but,  though  she  answered 
with  a  kind  of  stiff  civility,  I  could  get  her  into  no  freedom  of  discourse, 
and  she  began  to  look  at  her  wheel  and  at  the  door  more  than  once,  as  if 
she  meditated  a  retreat.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  some  special 
questions  that  mieht  have  interest  for  a  person,  whose  ideas  werexprooably 
of  a  very  bounded  description. 

I  looked  round  the  apartment,  beings  the  same  in  which  I  had  last  seen 
my  poor  mother.  The  author  of  the  family  history,  formerly  mentioned, 
had  taken  great  credit  to  himseltfor  the  improvements  he  had  made  in  this 
same  jointure-house  of  Duntarkin,  and  how,  upon  his  marriage,  when  his 
mother  took  possession  of  the  same  as  her  jointure-house,  '*  to  his  great 
eharffes  and  expenses  he  caused  box  the  walls  of  the  great  parlour,"  (in 
which  I  was  now  sitting,)  "  empanel  the  same,  and  plaster  the  roof,  finish- 
ing the  apartment  with  ane  concave  chimney,  and  decorating  the  same  with 
pictures,  and  a  barometer  and  thermometer."  And  in  particular,  which  his 
good  mother  used  to  say  she  prized  above  all  the  rest,  he  had  caused  his 
own  portraiture  be  limned  over  the  mantelpiece  by  a  skilful  hand.  And, 
in  good  faith,  there  he  remained  still, — having  much  the  visage  which  I  was 
disposed  to  ascribe  to  him  on  the  evidence  of  his  handwriting,  —  grim  and 
austere,  yet  not  without  a  cast  of  shrewdness  and  determination ;  in  armour, 
though  he  never  wore  it,  I  fancy ;  one  hand  on  an  open  book,  and  one  rest- 
ing on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  though,  I  dare  say,  his  head  never  ached  with 
reading  nor  his  limbs  with  fencing. 

"  That  picture  is  painted  on  the  wood,  madam  ?"  said  L 

'*  Ay,  sir,  or  it's  like  it  would  not  have  been  lefl  there.  They  took  a' 
they  could." 

•*  Mr.  Treddle's  creditors,  you  mean  ?"  said  I. 

"  Na,"  replied  she,  dryly,  **  the  creditors  of  another  family,  that  sweepit 
deaner  than  this  poor  man's,  because,  I  fancy,  there  was  less  to  gather." 

"  An  older  family,  perhaps,  and  probably  more  remembered  and  regretted 
than  later  possessors  ?" 

Christie  here  settled  herself  in  her  seat,  and  pulled  her  wheel  towards 
her.  I  had  given  her  something  interesting  for  her  thoughts  to  dwell  upon, 
and  her  wheel  was  a  mechanical  accompaniment  on  such  occasions,  the 
revolutions  of  which  assisted  her  in  the  explanation  of  her  ideas. 

"  Mair  regretted  —  mair  missed  ?  —  I  lited  ane  of  the  auld  family  very 
wee),  but  I  winna  say  that  for  them  a'.  IIow  should  they  be  mair  missed 
than  the  Treddleses?  The  cotton  mill  was  such  a  thing  for  the  country! 
The  mair  bairns  a  cottar  body  had  the  better ;  they  would  make  their  awn 
keep  frae  the  time  they  were  five  years  auld ;  and  a  widow,  wi'  three  or  four 
bairns,  was  a  wealthy  woman  in  the  time  of  the  Treddleses." 

"But  the  health  of  these  poor  children,  my  good  friend — their  education 
and  religious  instruction " 

"For  health,"  said  Christie,  looking  gloomily  at  me,  "ye  maun  ken  little 
of  the  warld,  sir,  if  ye  dinna  ken  that  the  health  of  the  poor  man's  body,  as 
weel  as  his  youth  and  his  strength,  are  all  at  the  command  of  the  rich  man's 
purse.    There  never  was  a  trade  so  unhealthy  yet,  but  men  would  fight  to 

et  wark  at  it  for  twa  pennies  a-day  aboon  the  common  wage.  But  the 
rims  were  reasonably  weel  cared  for,  in  the  way  of  air  and  exercise,  and 
a  very  responsible  youth  heard  them  their  oarritch,  and  gied  them  lessons 
in  Reediemadeasy.*  Now,  what  did  they  ever  get  before  f  Maybe  on  a 
winter  day  they  wad  be  called  out  to  beat  the  wood  for  cocks  or  sicklike, 
and  then  the  starving  weans  would  maybe  get  a  bite  of  broken  bread  and 
maybe  no,  just  as  the  butler  was  in  humour  —  that  was  a'  they  got." 
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"  They  were  not,  then,  a  yery  kind  family  to  the  poor,  these  old  posses- 
Bors  ?"  said  I,  somewhat  bitterly ;  for  I  had  expected  to  hear  my  anceston' 
praises  recorded,  though  I  certainly  despaired  of  being  regaled  with  my  * 
own. 

'*  They  werena  ill  to  them,  sir,  and  that  is  aye  something.  They  were 
JQst  decent  bien  bodies ;  —  ony  poor  creature  that  had  face  to  beg,  got  an 
awmous  and  welcome ;  they  that  were  shamefaced  gaed  by,  and  twice  as 
welcome.  But  they  keepit  an  honest  walk  before  God  and  man,  the  Croft- 
angrys,  and  as  I  said  before,  if  they  did  little  good,  they  did  as  little  ill. 
They  lifted  their  rents  and  spent  them,  called  in  their  kain  and  eat  them ; 
gaed  to  the  kirk  of  a  Sunday,  bowed  civilly  if  folk  took  aff  their  banneta  as 
they  gaed  by,  and  look  it  as  black  as  sin  at  them  that  keepit  them  on." 

**  These  are  their  arms  that  you  have  on  the  sign  ?" 

"What!  on  the  painted  board  that  is  skirling  and  groaning  at  the  doorf 
—  Na,  these  are  Mr.  Treddles's  arms  —  though  they  look  as  like  legs  as 
arms — ill  pleased  I  was  at  the  fule  thing,  that  cost  as  mucklo  as  would  hae 
repaired  tne  house  from  the  wa'-stane  to  the  riggin-tree.  But  if  I  am  to 
bide  here,  I'll  hae  a  decent  board  wi'  a  punch-bowl  on  it." 

"  Is  there  a  doubt  of  your  staying  here,  Mrs.  Steele  ?" 

"  Dinna  Mistress  me,"  said  the  cross  old  woman,  whose  fingers  were  now 
plying  their  thrift  in  a  manner  whibh  indicated  nervous  irritation  —  "  there 
was  nae  luck  in  the  land  since  Luckie  turned  Mistress,,  and  Mistress  my 
Leddy ;  and  as  for  staying  here,  if  it  concerns  you  to  ken,  I  may  stay  if  1 
can  pay  a  hundred  pund  sterling  for  the  lease,  and  I  may  flit  if  I  canna; 
and  60  gude-e'en  to  you,  Christie,"  —  and  round  went  the  wheel  with  maeb 
activity. 

"  And  you  like  the  trade  of  keeping  a  public  house?" 

"  I  can  scarce  say  that,"  she  replied.  **  But  worthy  Mr.  Prendergast  is 
clear  of  its  lawfulness,  and  I  hae  gotten  used  to  it,  and  made  a  decent 
living,  though  I  never  make  out  a  fause  reckoning,  or  give  ony  ane  the 
means  to  disorder  reason,  in  my  house." 

'* Indeed ?"  said  I ;  "in  that  case,  there  is  no  wonder  you  have  not  made 
up  the  hundred  pounds  to  purchase  the  lease." 

"  How  do  you  ken,"  said  she  sharply,  "  that  I  might  not  have  had  a  hun- 
dred punds  of  m^  ain  fee  ?  If  I  have  it  not,  I  am  sure  it  is  my  ain  faut ; 
and  I  wunna  ca'  it  faut  neither,  for  it  gaed  to  her  wha  was  weel  entitled  to 
a'  my  service."  Again  she  pulled  stoutly  at  the  flax,  and  the  wheel  went 
smartly  round. 

"  This  old  gentleman,"  said  I,  fixing  my  eye  on  the  painted  panel,  "  seems 
to  have  had  ^i^  arms  painted  as  well  as  Mr.  Treddles — that  is,  if  that  pain^ 
ing  in  the  corner  be  a  scutcheon." 

*•  Ay,  ay,  —  cushion  just  sae  —  they  maun  a'  hae  their  cushions ;  there's 
sma'  gentry  without  that ;  and  so  the  arms,  as  they  ca'  them,  of  the  house 
of  Glentanner,  may  be  seen  on  an  auld  stane  in  the  west  end  of  the  house. 
But  to  do  them  justice,  they  didna  propale  sae  muckle  about  them  as  poor 
Mr.  Treddles  did ; — it's  like  they  were  better  used  to  them." 

**  Very  likely. — Are  there  any  of  the  old  family  in  life,  goodwife  T" 

"  No,"  she  replied ;  then  added,  after  a  moment's  hesitation  —  **  not  thai 
I  know  of," — and  the  wheel,  which  had  intermitted,  began  again  to  reyolvs. 

•'Gone  abroad,  perhaps?"  I  suggested. 

She  now  looked  up,  and  faced  me — *'  No,  sir.  There  were  three  sons  of 
the  last  Laird  of  Glentanner,  as  he  was  then  called ;  John  and  William 
were  hopeful  young  gentlemen,  but  they  died  early  —  one  of  a  decline, 
brought  on  by  the  mizzles,  the  other  lost  his  life  in  a  fever.  It  would  hae 
been  lucky  for  mony  ane  that  Chrystal  had  gane  the  same  gate/' 

"Oh — be  must  have  been  the  young  spendthrift  that  sold  the  propsrtyf 
Well,  but  you  should  not  baye  avicYi  an  \\V-V\VV  «b^wat  him : 
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neoessity  has  no  law ;  and  then,  goodwife,  he  was  not  more  colpahle  than 
Mr.  Treddles,  whom  you  are  so  sorry  for." 

**  I  wish  I  could  think  sae,  sir,  for  his  mother's  sake ;  hut  Mr.  Treddles  . 
was  in  trade,  and  though  he  had  no  preeeese  right  to  do  so,  yet  there  was 
some  warrant  for  a  man  being  expensive  that  ima^ned  he  was  making  a 
mint  of  money.  But  this  unhappy  lad  devoured  bis  patrimony,  when  he 
kenned  that  he  was  living  like  a  ratten  in  a  Dunlap  cheese,  and  diminishing 
his  means  at  a'  hands — 1  canna  bide  to  think  on't"  With  this  she  broke 
out  into  a  snatch  of  a  ballad ;  but  little  of  mirth  was  there  either  in  the 
tone  or  the  expression  : — 

*'For  he  did  spend,  and  make  an  end 
Of  (tear  that  his  forefather'*  wan ; 
Of  land  and  ware  he  made  hint  bare. 
So  apeak  nae  matr  of  the  aold  g udeman.** 

**  Come,  dame,"  said  I,  "  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning.  I  will  not 
keep  from  you  that  I  have  heard  something  of  this  poor  fellow,  Chrystal 
Croftangry.  He  has  sown  his  wild  oats,  as  they  say,  and  has  settled  into  a 
steady  respectable  man.'' 

**  And  wha  tell'd  ye  that  tidings  ?"  said  she,  looking  sharply  at  me. 

*'  Not  perhaps  the  best  judge  in  the  world  of  his  character,  for  it  was 
himself,  aame. ' 

"  And  if  he  tellM  you  truth,  it  was  a  virtue  he  did  not  aye  use  to  prac- 
tise," said  Christie. 

"  The  devil !"  said  I,  considerably  nettled ;  **  all  the  world  held  him  to  be 
a  man  of  honour." 

'*  Ay,  ay,  he  would  hae  shot  ony  body  wi'  his  pistols  and  his  guns,  that 
had  evened  him  to  be  a  liar.  But  if  he  promisea  to  pay  an  honest  trades- 
man the  next  term  day,  did  he  keep  his  word  then  ?  And  if  he  promised 
apuir  silly  lass  to  make  gude  her  shame,  did  he  speak  truth  then?  And 
wnat  is  that,  but  being  a  liar,  and  a  black-hearted  deceitful  liar  to  boot?" 

My  indignation  was  rising,  but  I  strove  to  suppress  it ;  indeed,  I  should 
only  have  afforded  my  tormentor  a  triumph  by  an  angry  reply.  I  partly 
suspected  she  began  to  recognise  me ;  yet  sne  testified  so  little  emotion,  that 
I  could  not  think  my  suspicion  well-founded.  I  went  on,  therefore,  to  say, 
in  a  tone  as  indifferent  as  I  could  command,  '*  Well,  goodwife,  I  see  you  will 
believe  no  good  of  this  Chrystal  of  yours,  till  he  comes  back  and  buys  a 
good  farm  on  the  estate,  and  makes  you  his  housekeeper." 

The  old  woman  dropped  her  thread,  and  folded  her  hands,  as  she  looked  up 
to  heaven  with  a  face  or  apprehension.  "  The  Lord,"  she  exclaimed, "  forbid  1 
The  Lord  in  his  mercy  forbid !  Oh,  sir,  if  you  really  know  this  unlucky 
man,  persuade  him  to  settle  where  folk  ken  the  good  that  you  say  he  has 
oome  to,  and  dinna  ken  the  evil  of  his  former  days.  He  used  to  be  proud 
enough  —  Oh,  dinna  let  him  come  here,  even  for  his  own  sake.  —  He  used 
ance  to  have  some  pride." 

Here  she  once  more  drew  the  wheel  close  to  her,  and  began  to  pull  at  the 
flax  with  both  hands — '*  Dinna  let  him  come  here,  to  be  looked  aown  upon 
by  ony  that  may  be  left  of  his  auld  reiving  companions,  and  to  see  the 
decent  (oik  that  he  looked  over  his  nose  at  look  over  their  noses  at  him, 
baith  at  kirk  and  market.  Dinna  let  him  come  to  his  ain  country  to  be 
made  a  tale  about  when  ony  neighbour  points  him  out  to  another,  and  tells 
what  he  is,  and  what  he  was,  and  how  he  wrecked  a  dainty  estate,  and 
brought  harlots  to  the  door-cheek  of  his  father's  house,  till  he  made  it  nae 
residence  for  his  mother ;  and  how  it  had  been  foretauld  by  a  servant  of  his 
ain  house,  that  he  was  a  ne'er-do-weel,  and  a  child  of  perdition,  and  how 
her  words  were  made  good,  and " 

"  Stop  there,  goodwife,  if  you  please,"  said  I ;  "  you  have  said  as  much 
IS  I  can  well  remember,  and  more  than  it  may  be  safe  to  repeat.    I  can  use 
a  great  deal  of  freedom  with  the  gentleman  we  ai^ik  oi\  >^^\»\^\\^^^t% 
ADjr  other  penoD  to  carry  him  half  of  your  mesaa^Q,  \  NiQi^<^  ^i^ias^^  ^^qkqs^ 
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his  personal  safety.    And  now,  as  I  see  the  night  is  settled  to  be  a  fine  one, 

I  whI  walk  on  to ,  where  I  must  meet  a  coach  to-morrow,  as  it  passes  to 

Edinburgh." 

So  saying,  I  paid  my  moderate  reokonins,  and  took  my  leave,  without 
being  able  to  discover  whether  the  prejudiced  and  hard-hearted  old  woman 
did,  or  did  not,  suspect  the  identity  of  her  guest  with  the  Chrystal  Crof^ 
angry  asainst  whom  she  harboured  so  much  dislike. 

The  night  was  fine  and  frosty,  though,  when  I  pretended  to  see  what  its 
character  was,  it  might  have  rained  like  the  deluge.  I  only  made  the  ex- 
cuse to  escape  from  old  Christie  Steele.  The  horses  which  run  races  in  the 
Corso  at  Rome  without  any  riders,  in  order  to  stimulate  their  exertion,  carry 
each  his  own  spurs,  namely,  small  balls  of  steel,  with  sharp  projecting  spikes, 
which  are  attached  to  loose  straps  of  leather,  and,  flying  about  in  the  vio- 
lence of  the  agitation,  keep  the  horse  to  his  speed  by  prickine  him  as  they 
strike  against  nis  flanks.  The  old  woman's  reproaches  had  the  same  effect 
on  me,  and  urged  me  to  a  rapid  pace,  as  if  it  had  been  possible  to  escape 
from  my  own  recollections.  In  the  best  days  of  my  life,  when  I  won  one 
or  two  hard  walking  matches,  I  doubt  if  I  ever  walked  so  fast  as  I  did  be- 
twixt the  Treddles  Arms  and  the  borough  town  for  which  I  was  bound. 
Though  the  night  was  cold,  I  was  warm  enough  by  the  time  I  got  to  my 
inn ;  and  it  required  a  refreshing  draught  of  porter,  with  half  an  hour's 
repose,  ere  I  could  determine  to  give  no  farther  thought  to  Christie  and  her 
opinions,  than  those  of  any  other  vulgar  prejudiced  old  woman.  I  resolved 
at  last  to  treat  the  thing  en  bagatelle^  and,  calling  for  writing  materials,  I 
folded  up  a  check  for  £100,  with  these  lines  on  the  envelope : 

"Chrystal,  the  ne'er-do-weel. 
Child  destioeU  Ui  the  deil, 
Sends  this  to  Chhitie  Steele.* 

And  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  new  mode  of  viewing  the  subject,  that 
I  regretted  the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  my  finding  a  person  to  carry 
the  letter  express  to  its  destination. 

**Bat  with  the  muminff  ooul  reflection  eune.** 

I  considered  that  the  money,  and  probably  more,  was  actually  due  by  me 
on  my  mother's  account  to  Christie,  who  hud  lent  it  in  a  moment  of  great 
necessity,  and  that  the  returning  it  in  a  li^ht  or  ludicrous  manner  was 
not  unlikely  to  prevent  so  touchy  and  punctilious  a  person  from  accenting 
a  debt  which  was  most  justly  her  due,  and  which  it  became  me  particularly 
to  see  satisfied.  Sacrificing  then  my  triad  with  little  regret,  (for  it  looked 
better  by  candle-light,  and  through  the  medium  of  a  pot  of  porter,  than  it 
did  by  daylight,  and  with  bohca  for  a  menstruum,)  I  aetermined  to  employ 
Mr.  Fairscribe's  mediation  in  buying  up  the  lease  of  the  little  inn,  and  con- 
ferring it  upon  Christie  in  the  way  which  should  make  it  most  acceptable  to 
her  feelings.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  my  plan  succeeded,  and  that 
Widow  Steele  even  yet  keeps  the  Treddles  Arms.  Do  not  say,  therefore, 
that  I  have  been  disingenuous  with  you,  reader ;  since,  if  I  have  not  told 
all  the  ill  of  myself  I  might  have  done,  I  have  indicated  to  you  a  person 
able  and  willing  to  supply  the  blank,  by  relating  all  my  delinquencies,  as 
well  as  my  misfortunes. 

In  the  meantime,  I  totally  abandoned  the  idea  of  redeemine'any  pari  of 
my  paternal  property,  and  resolved  to  take  Christie  Steele^s  advice,  M 
young  Nerval  does  Glenalvon's,  "  although  it  sounded  harshly." 
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ME.  CROFTANORT  8ETTLBS  IN  THl  CANOXOATI. 

If  yoo  will  know  my  hooM, 

Ti*  at  tha  taA  of  Olirm  here  hard  tqr. 

A8  You  Lnu  It. 

Bt  a  reTolotioii  of  humour  which  I  am  unable  to  account  for,  I  changed 
my  mind  entirely  on  my  plans  of  life,  in  conseouence  of  the  disappointment, 
the  history  of  which  fills  the  last  chapter.  1  began  to  discover  that  the 
country  would  not  at  all  suit  me ;  for  1  had  relinquished  field-sports,  and 
feU  no  inclination  whatever  to  farming,  the  ordinary  vocation  of  country 
gentlemen ;  besides  that,  I  had  no  talent  for  assisting  either  candidate,  in 
ease  of  an  expected  election,  and  saw  no  amusement  in  the  duties  of  a  road 
trustee,  a  commissioner  of  supply,  or  even  in  the  magisterial  functions  of 
the  bench. '  I  bad  begun  to  take  some  taste  fur  reading ;  and  a  domicilia- 
tion in  the  country  must  remove  me  from  the  use  of  books,  excepting  the 
gmall  subscription  library,  in  which  the  very  book  which  you  want  is  uni- 
formly sure  to  be  engaged. 

I  resolved  therefore  to  make  the  Scottish  metropolis  my  regular  resting- 
place,  reserving  to  myself  to  take  occasionally  those  excursions,  which, 
spite  of  all  I  have  said  against  mail-coaches,  Mr.  Piper  has  rendered  so 
easy.  Friend  of  our  life  and  of  our  leisure,  he  secures  by  despatch  against 
loss  of  time,  and  by  the  best  of  coaches,  cattle,  and  the  steadiest  of  drivers, 
against  hazard  of  limb,  and  wafts  us,  as  well  as  our  letters,  from  Edinburgh 
to  Cape  Wrath,  in  the  penning  of  a  paragraph. 

When  m^  mind  was  quite  made  up  to  make  Auld  Reekie  my  headquar- 
ters, reserving  the  privilege  of  exploring  in  all  directions,  I  began  to  explore 
in  good  earnest  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  suitable  habitation.  "And 
whare  trew  ye  I  gaed  ?"  as  Sir  Pertinax  says.  Not  to  George's  Square  — 
nor  to  Charlotte  Square — 'nor  to  the  old  New  Town  —  nor  to  the  new  New 
Town  —  nor  to  the  Calton  Hill ;  I  went  to  the  Canongate,  and  to  the  very 
portion  of  the  Canongate  in  which  I  had  formerly  been  immured,  like  the 
errant  knight,  prisoner  in  some  enchanted  castle,  where  spells  have  made 
the  ambient  air  impervious  to  the  unhappy  captive,  although  the  organs  of 
si^ht  encountered  no  obstacle  to  his  free  passage. 

Why  I  should  have  thought  of  pitching  my  tent  here  I  cannot  tell.  Per- 
haps it  was  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  freedom,  where  I  had  so  long  endured 
the  bitterness  of  rcbtraint;  on  the  principle  of  the  oflScer,  who,  after  he  had 
retired  from  the  army,  ordered  bis  servant  to  continue  to  call  him  at  the 
hour  of  parade,  simply  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  saying,  '*  D — n 
the  parade !"  and  turning  to  the  other  side  to  enjoy  his  slumbers.  •  Or  per- 
haps I  expected  to  find  in  the  vicinity  some  little  old-fashioned  house,  hav- 
ing somewhat  of  the  rus  in  urbe,  which  I  was  ambitious  of  enjoying. 
Enough,  I  went  as  aforesaid  to  the  Canongate. 

I  stood  by  the  kennel,  of  which  I  have  formerly  spoken,  and,  my  mind 
being  at  ease,  my  bodily  organs  were  more  delicate.  I  was  more  sensible 
than  heretofore,  that,  lilLe  the  trade  of  Pompey  in  Measure  for  Measure--it 

did  in  some  sort pah  —  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary!  —  Turning 

from  thence,  my  stops  naturally  directed  themselves  to  my  own  humble 
apartment,  where  my  little  Highland  landlady,  as  dapper  and  as  tight  as 
ever,  (for  old  women  wear  a  hundred  times  better  than*  the  hard-wrought 
seniors  of  the  masculine  sex,)  stood  at  the  door  ieedling  to  herself  a  High- 
land song  as  she  shook  a  table  napkin  over  the  foTe«Uii,«xA>i[i«^\t^^K9i&^ 
to  fold  it  op  DeBtlj  for  future  ferrioe. 
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"  ITow  do  yoi^,  Janet?" 

"Thank  yo,  good  pir,"  answered  my  old  friend,  without  lookine  at  me; 
**  but  ye  might  as  weel  say  Mrs.  MacEvoy,  for  she  is  na  a'body's  ohanet  — 
uniph.*' 

**  You  must  be  my  Janet,  though,  for  all  that — have  yon  forgot  me? — Do 
you  not  remember  Chrystal  Croftangry  V* 

The  light,  kind-hearted  creature  threw  her  napkin  into  the  open  door, 
skipped  down  the  stair  like  a  fairy,  three  steps  at  once,  seized  me  by  the 
bands,  —  both  bands, — Jumped  up,  and  actually  kissed  me.  I  was  a  little 
ashamed  ;  but  what  swam,  of  somewhere  inclining  to  sixty,  could  resist  the 
advances  of  a  fair  contemporary  ?  So  we  allowed  the  full  degree  of  kind- 
ness to  the  meeting,  —  honi  soU  qui  mal  y  pense,  —  and  then  JaDet  entered 
instantly  upon  busmcss.  "  An'  yeUl  gae  m,  man,  and  see  your  auld  ,lodg* 
ings,  nae  doubt,  and  Shanet  will  pay  ye  the  fifteen  sbillings  of  diange  that 
ye  ran  away  without,  and  without  bidding  Shanet  good  day.  —  But  never 
mind,''  (nodding  good-humouredly,)  '*  Shanet  saw  you  were  carried  for  the 
time." 

By  this  time  we  were  in  my  old  quarters,  and  Janet,  with  her  bottle  of 
cordial  in  one  hand  and  the  glass  in  the  other,  had  forced  on  me  a  dram  of 
usquebaugh,  distilled  with  saffron  and  other  herbs,  afler  some  old-fashioned 
Highland  receipt.  Then  was  unfolded,  out  of  many  a  little  scrap  of  paper, 
the  reserved  sum  of  fifteen  shillings,  which  Janet  had  treasured  for  twenty 
years  and  upwards. 

'*  Here  they  are,"  she  said,  in  honest  triumph,  "just  the  same  I  was 
holding  out  to  ye  when  ye  ran  as  if  ye  had  been  fey.  Shanet  has  had  siller, 
and  Shanet  has  wanted  siller,  monv  a  time  since  that — and  the  ganger  has 
come,  and  the  factor  has  come,  and  the  butcher  and  baker — Cot  bless  us-* 
just  like  to  tear  poor  auld  Shanet  to  pieces ;  but  she  took  good  care  of  Bfr. 
Croftangry's  fifteen  shillings." 

**  But  what  if  I  had  never  come  back,  Janet?" 

"  Och,  if  Shanet  had  heard  you  were  dead,  she  would  hae  gien  it  to  the 
poor  of  the  chapel,  to  pray  for  Mr.  Croflangry,"  said  Janet,  crossine  her- 
self, for  she  was  a  Catholic ;  —  **  you  maybe  do  not  think  it  would  do  yoa 
cood,  but  the  blessing  of  the  poor  can  never  do  no  barm." 

I  heartily  agreed  in  Janet's  conclusion ;  and,  as  to  have  desired  her  to 
consider  the  hoard  as  her  own  property,  would  have  been  an  indelicate  re- 
turn to  her  for  the  uprightness  of  her  conduct,  I  requested  her  to  dispoM 
of  it  as  she  had  proposed  to  do  in  the  event  of  my  death,  that  is,  if  she 
knew  any  poor  people  of  merit  to  whom  it  might  be  useful. 

**  Owcr  mony  of  them,"  raising  the  corner  of  her  checked  apron  to  her 
eyes,  **e'en  ower  mony  of  them,  Mr.  Croftangry  —  Och,  ay  —  there  is  the 
puir  Highland  creatures  frae  Glenshee,  that  cam  down  for  the  harvest,  and 
are  Wing  wi'  the  fever  —  five  shillings  to  them,  and  half-a-crown  to  Bessie 
MacLvoy,  whose  coodman,  puir  creature,  died  of  the  frost,  being  a  shair- 
man,  for  a'  the  whisky  he  could  drink  to  keep  it  out  o'  his  atamoch  — 
and ^" 

But  she  suddenly  interrupted  the  bead-roll  of  her  proposed  charities,  and 
assuming  a  very  saee  look,  and  primming  up  her  little  chattering  mouth, 
she  went  on  in  a  different  tone  —  "But,  ocn,  Mr.  Croftangry,  bethink  ye 
whether  ye  will  not  need  a'  this  siller  yoursell,  and  maybe  look  back  and 
think  lang  for  ha'en  kiven  it  away,  whilk  is  a  creat  sin  to  forthink  a  wark 
o'  charity,  and  also  is  unlucky,  and,  moreover,  is  not  the  thought  of  a  ahen- 
tleman's  eon  like  yoursoll,  dear.  And  I  say  this,  that  ye  may  think  a  bit; 
for  your  mother's  son  kens  that  ye  are  no  so  careful  as  you  should  be  of  the 
gear,  and  I  hae  tauld  ye  of  it  before,  jewel." 

I  assured  her  I  oould  easily  spare  the  money,  without  risk  of  future  re> 
pentance;  and  she  went  on  to  itvfeT,  Ibo^t^  in  such  a  case,  *'Mr.  CroftanOT 
aad  grown  a  rich  man  in  foTeicii  i^^ita,  «b\i^^%a  ltft%  ^1  \Aa  >ae»a\ilM  wili 
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messengers  and  sheriff-officers,  and  siclike  scum  of  the  earth,  and  Shanet 
MacEvuj's  mother's  daughter  be  a  blithe  woman  to  hear  it.  But  if  Mr. 
Croftangry  was  in  trouble,  there  was  his  room,  and  his  |>ed,  and  Shanet  to 
wait,on  him,  and  tak  payment  when  it  was  quite  convenient." 

I  explained  to  Janet  my  situation,  in  which  she  expressed  unqualified 
delight  I  then  proceeded  to  inquire  into  her  own  circumstances,  and, 
though  she  spoke  cheerfully  and  contentedly,  I  could  see  they  were  preca- 
rious. 1  had  paid  more  than  was  due ;  other  lodgers  fell  into  an  opposite 
error,  and  forgot  to  pa^  Janet  at  all.  Then,  Janet  being  ignorant  or  all  in- 
direct modes  of  screwing  money  out  of  her  lodgers,  others  in  the  same  line 
of  life,  who  were  sharper  than  the  poor  simple  Highland  woman,  were 
enabled  to  let  their  apartments  cheaper  in  appearance,  though  the  inmates 
usoaUy  found  them  twice  as  dear  in  the  long-run. 

As  I  bad  already  destined  my  old  landlady  to  be  my  housekeeper  and 
gOFemante;  knowing  her  honesty,  good-nature,  and,  although  a  Scotchwo- 
man, her  cleanliness  and  excellent  temper,  (saving  the  short  and  hasty  ex- 
pressions of  anger  which  Highlanders  call  &/»ff^  I  now  proposed  the  plan 
to  her  in  such  a  way  as  was  likely  to  make  it  most  acceptable.  Very 
acceptable  as  the  proposal  was,  as  I  could  plainly  see,  Janet,  nowever,  took 
a  day  to  consider  upon  it ;  and  her  reflections  against  our  next  meeting  had 
suggested  only  one  objection,  which  was  singular  enough. 

"  My  honour"  (so  she  now  termed  me)  **  would  pe  for  biding  in  some  fine 
street  apout  the  town ;  now  Shanet  wad  ill  like  to  live  in  a  place  where 
polish,  and  sheriffs,  and  bailiffs,  and  sic  thieves  and  trash  or  the  world, 
could  tak  puir  shentlemen  by  the  throat,  just  because  they  wanted  a  wheen 
dollars  in  the  sporran.  She  had  lived  in  the  bonny  glen  of  Tomanthoulick 
! —  Cot,  an  ony  of  the  verm  in  t  had  come  there,  her  father  wad  hae  wared  a 
shot  on  them,  and  he  could  hit  a  buck  within  as  mony  measured  yards  as 
e'er  a  man  of  his  clan.  And  the  place  here  was  sae  quiet  frae  them,  they 
durstna  nut  their  nose  ower  the  gutter.  Shanet  owed  nobody  a  bodle,  put 
she  couldna  pide  to  see  honest  folk  and  pretty  shentlemen  forced  away  to 
prison  whether  they  would  or  no ;  and  then  if  Shanet  was  to  lay  her  tanes 
ower  ane  of  the  ragamuffin's  heads,  it  would  be,  maybe,  that  the  law  would 
gie't  a  hard  name.' 

One  thing  I  have  learned  in  life,  —  never  to  speak  sense  when  nonsense 
will  answer  the  purpose  as  well.  I  should  have  had  great  difficulty  to  con- 
vince this  practical  and  disinterested  admirer  and  vindicator  of  liberty,  that 
arrests  selaom  or  never  were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  to 
satisfy  her  of  their  justice  and  necessity,  would  have  been  as  difficult  as  to 
convert  her  to  the  Protestant  faith.  I  therefore  assured  her  my  intention, 
if  I  could  get  a  suitable  habitation,  was  to  remain  in  the  quarter  where  she 
at  present  dwelt.  Janet  gave  three  skips  on  the  floor,  and  uttered  as  many 
short  shrill  yells  of  joy ;  yet  doubt  almost  instantly  returned,  and  she  in- 
sisted on  knowing  what  possible  reason  I  could  have  for  making  my  resi- 
dence where  few  lived,  save  those  whose  misfortunes  drove  them  thither. 
It  occurred  to  me  to  answer  her  by  recounting  the  legend  of  the  rise  of  my 
family,  and  of  our  deriving  our  name  from  a  particular  place  near  Holyrood 
Palace.  This,  which  would  have  appeared  to  most  people  a  very  absurd 
reason  for  choosing  a  residence,  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  Janet  ^Mao- 
Evoy. 

**  Och,  nae  doubt  I  if  it  was  the  land  of  her  fathers,  there  was  nae  mair 
to  be  said.  Put  it  was  queer  that  her  family  estate  should  just  lie  at  the 
town  tail,  and  covered  with  houses,  where  the  King's  cows.  Cot  bless  them 
hide  and  horn,  used  to  craze  upon.  It  was  strange  changes." — She  mused 
a  little,  and  then  added,  "  Put  it  is  something  better  wi'  Croftangry  when 
the  changes  is  frae  the  field  to  the  habited  place,  and  not  from  the  place  of 
habitation  to  the  desert ;  for  Shanet,  her  nainsell,  kent  a  ^len  whfit^  t\\^T^ 
were  men  as  wool  as  there  may  be  in  Croftangry,  t^u^ii  ^Sk^t^-vw^w^viLMir 
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gether  sae  monj  of  them,  they  were  as  good  men  in  their  tartan  as  the 
others  in  their  broadcloth.  And  there  were  houses  too ;  and  if  they  were 
not  biggit  with  stanc  and  lime,  and  lofted  like  the  houses  at  Crofta,ngry,  yet 
they  served  the  purpose  of  them  that  lived  there ;  and  mony  a  braw  bonnet^ 
and  mony  a  silken  snood,  and  comely  white  curch,  would  come  oat  to  gang 
to  kirk  or  chapel  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  little  bairna  toddling  after ;  and 
now, — Ool),  Och,  Ohellany,  OhQnari!  the  glen  is  desolate,  and  the  braw 
•noods  and  bonnets  are  gane,  and  the  Saxon's  house  stands  dull  and  lonely, 
like  the  single  bare-breasted  rock  that  the  falcon  builds  on — ^tbe  falcon  that 
drives  the  heathbird  frae  the  glen/' 

Janet,  like  many  Highlanders,  was  full  of  imagination ;  and,  when  mebn- 
choly  themes  came  upon  her,  expressed  herself  almost' poeticaUy,  owin^  to 
the  genius  of  the  Celtic  language  in  which  she  thought,  and  in  which, 
doubtless,  she  would  have  spoken,  had  I  understood  Gaeko.  In  two  minates 
the  shade  of  gloom  and  re^et  had  passed  from  her  good-humoared  features, 
and  she  was  again  the  httle,  busy,  prating,  important  old  woman,  undis- 
puted owner  of  one  flat  of  a  small  tenement  in  the  Abbey-yard,  and  about 
to  be  promoted  to  be  housekeeper  to  an  elderly  bachelor  gentleman,  Chrystai 
Croftangry,  Esq. 

It  was  not  long  before  Janet's  local  researches  found  out  exactly  the  sort 
of  place  I  wanted,  and  there  we  settled.  Janet  was  afraid  I  would  not  be 
satisfied,  because  it  is  not  exactly  part  of  Oroftan^y ;  but  I  stopped  her 
doubts,  by  assuring  her  it  had  been  part  and  pendicle  thereof  in  my  fore- 
father's time,  which  passed  very  well. 

I  do  not  intend  to  possess  any  one  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  my  lodging ; 
though,  as  Bobadil  says,  **  I  care  not  who  knows  it,  since  the  cabin  is  con- 
venient." But  I  may  state  in  general,  that  it  is  a  house  "  within  itself," 
or,  according  to  a  newer  phraseology  in  advertisements,  self-contained^  has 
a  garden  of  near  half  an  acre,  and  a  patch  of  ground  with  trees  in  front 
It  boasts  five  rooms,  and  servants'  apartments  —  looks  in  front  upon  the 
palace,  and  from  behind  towards  the  hill  and  crags  of  the  King^  Park. 
fortunately  the  place  had  a  name,  which,  with  a  little  improvement,  served 
to  countenance  the  legend  which  I  had  imposed  on  Janet,  and  would  not 
perhaps  have  been  sorry  if  I  had  been  able  to  impose  on  myself.  It  was 
called  Littlecroft ;  we  have  dubbed  it  Little  Croftangry,  and  the  men  of  let- 
ters belonging  to  the  Post  Ofiice  have  sanctioned  the  change,  and  deliver 
letters  so  addressed.  Thus  I  am  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Chrystai  Croftr 
angry  of  that  Ilk. 

My  cstablishuient  consists  of  Janet,  an  under  maid-servant,  and  a  High- 
land wench  for  Janet  to  exercise  her  Giielic  upon,  with  a  handy  lad  who 
can  lay  the  cloth,  and  take  care  besides  of  a  pony,  on  which  I  find  my  way 
to  Portobello  sands,  especially  when  the  cavalry  have  a  drill ;  for,  like  an 
old  fool  as  I  am,  I  have  not  altogether  become  indifferent  to  the  tramp  of 
horses  and  the  flash  of  weapons,  of  which,  though  no  professional  solaier, 
it  has  been  my  fate  to  see  something  in  my  youth,  ror  wet  mornings,  I 
have  my  book — is  it  fine  weather,  I  visit,  or  I  wander  on  the  crags,  as  the 
humour  dictates.  My  dinner  is  indeed  solitary,  yet  not  quite  so  neither; 
for  though  Andrews  waits,  Janet,  or,  —  as  she  is  to  all  the  world  but  her 
master,  and  certain  old  Highland  Gossips, — Mrs.  MacEvoy,  attends,  bustles 
about,  and  desires  to  see  every  thing  is  in  first-rate  order,  and  to  tell  me. 
Cot  pless  us,  the  wonderful  news  of  the  Palace  for  the  day.  When  the 
cloth  is  removed,  and  I  light  my  cigar,  and  begin  to  husband  a  pint  of  port, 
or  a  glass  of  old  wiiisky  and  water,  it  is  the  rule  of  the  house  that  Janet 
takes  a  chair  at  some  distance,  and  nods  or  works  her  stocking,  as  she  may 
be  disposed ;  ready  to  speak,  if  I  am  in  the  talking  humour,  and  sitting 
quiet  as  a  mouse  if  I  am  rather  inclined  to  study  a  book  or  the  newispaper. 
At  six  precisely  she  makes  my  tea,  and  leaves  me  to  drink  it ;  and  Umii 
occurs  an  interval  of  Umtt  v^ViicVi  ui^^«\>  q\^  \k«hs^^^st%  ^^^  ^m.ty  oa  their 
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bands.  The  theatre  is  a  good  occasioDal  resource,  especially  if  Will  Murray 
acts,  or  a  bright  star  of  eminence  shines  forth ;  but  it  is  distant,  and  so  are 
one  or  two  public  societies  to  which  I  belong;  besides,  these  evening  walks 
are  all  incompatible  with  the  elbow-chair  feeling,  which  desires  some  eot* 
ployment  that  may  divert  the  mind  without  fatiguing  the  body. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  impressions,  I  have  sometimes  thought  of 
this  literary  undertaking.  I  must  nave  been  the  Bonassus  himself  to  have 
mistaken  myself  for  a  genius,  yet  I  have  leisure  and  reflection  like  my  neigh- 
bours. I  am  a  borderer  also  between  two  generations,  and  can  point  out 
more  perhaps  than  others  of  those  fading  traces  of  antiquity  which  are 
daily  vanishing ;  and  I  know  many  a  modern  instance  and  many  an  old  tra- 
dition, and  therefore  I  ask  — 

What  ails  me,  I  maj  not,  a*  well  a*  tbejr. 

Rake  up  lonie  threadbare  tales,  that  nioafderinf  lay 

In  chimney  comers,  wont  by  Chnstmaa  (ires 

To  read  and  rock  to  sleep  our  ancient  aires  T 

No  mHU  his  threshold  belter  knows  than  I 

Brute's  first  arrival  and  first  victory. 

Saint  George's  sorrel  and  his  cross  of  blood, 

Arthur's  round  board  and  Caledonian  wood. 

No  shop  is  80  easily  set  up  as  an  antiquary's.  Like  those  of  the  lowest 
order  of  pawnbrokers,  a  commodity  of  rusty  iron,  a  bag  or  two  of  hobnails, 
a  few  old  shoebuckles,  cashiered  kail-pots,  and  fire-irons  declared  incapable 
of  service,  are  quite  sufficient  to  set  him  up.  If  he  add  a  sheaf  or  two  of 
penny  ballads  and  broadsides,  he  is  a  great  man  —  an  extensive  trader. 
And  then  —  like  the  pawnbrokers  aforesaid,  if  the  author  understands  a 
little  legerdemain,  he  may,  by  dint  of  a  little  picking  and  stealing,  make 
the  inside  of  his  shop  a  great  deal  richer  than  the  out,  and  be  able  to  show 
you  things  which  cause  those  who  do  not  understand  the  antiquarian  trick 
of  clean  conveyance,  to  wonder  how  the  devil  he  came  by  them. 

It  may  be  said,  that  antiquarian  articles  interest  but  &w  customers,  and 
that  we  may  bawl  ourselves  as  rusty  as  the  wares  we  deal  in  without  any 
one  asking  the  price  of  our  merchandise.  But  I  do  not  rest  my  hopes  upon 
this  department  of  my  labours  only.  I  propose  also  to  have  a  correspond- 
ing shop  for  Sentiment,  and  Dialogues,  and  Disquisition,  which  may  capti- 
vate the  fancy  of  those  who  have  no  relish,  as  the  established  phrase  goes, 
for  pure  antiquity ;  —  a  sort  of  green -grocer's  stall  erected  in  front  of  my 
ironmongery  wares,  garlanding  the  rusty  memorials  of  ancient  times,  with 
cresses,  cabbages,  leeks,  and  water  purpy. 

As  I  have  some  idea  that  I  am  writing  too  well  to  be  understood,  I  humble 
myself  to  ordinary  language,  and  aver,  with  becoming  modesty,  that  I  do 
think  myself  capable  of  sustaining  a  publication  of  a  miscellaneous  nature, 
as  like  to  the  Spectator  or  the  Guardian,  the  Mirror  or  the  Lounger,  as  my 
poor  abilities  may  be  able  to  accomplish.  Not  that  I  have  any  purpose  of 
imitating  Johnson,  whose  general  power  of  learning  and  expression  I  do 
not  deny,  but  many  of  whose  Ramblers  are  little  better  than  a  sort  of 
pageant,  where  trite  and  obvious  maxims  are  made  to  swagger  in  lofty  and 
mystic  language,  and  get  some  credit  only  because  they  are  not  easily  un- 
derstood. There  are  some  of  the  great  Moralist's  papers  which  I  cannot 
peruse  without  thinking  on  a  second-rate  masquerade,  where  the  best-known 
and  least-esteemed  characters  in  town  march  in  as  heroes,  and  sultans,  and 
80  forth,  and,  by  dint  of  tawdry  dresses,  get  some  consideration  until  they 
-  are  found  out  It  is  not,  however,  prudent  to  commence  with  throwing 
stones,  just  when  I  am  striking  out  windows  of  my  own. 

I  think  even  the  local  situation  of  Little  Croftangry  may  be  considered 
as  favourable  to  my  undertaking.  A  nobler  contrast  there  can  hardly  exist 
than  that  of  the  huge  city,  dark  with  the  smoke  of  ages,  and  groaning  with 
the  various  sounds  of  active  industry  or  idle  revel,  and  the  lofty  and  craggy 
hill,  silent  and  solitary  as  the  grave ;  one  exhibiting  the  full  tide  of  ^x\&V 
ence,  pressing  and  precipitating  itself  forward  mOi  \]bA  iox^  ^1  «si\KQ3i^»r 
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iion ;  the  other  resemblinz  some  time-worn  anchorite,  whose  life  paRsen  as 
Bilent  and  unobsenred  as  the  slender  rill  which  escapes  unheard,  and  scarce 
seen,  from  the  fountain  of  his  patron  saint.  The  citj  resembles  the  busy 
temple  where  the  modem  Coraus  and  Mammon  hold  their  court,  and  thou- 
Bands  sacrifice  ease,  independence,  and  virtue  itself,  at  their  shrine ;  the 
miAtv  and  lonely  mountain  seems  as  a  throne  to  the  majestic  but  terrible 
Oenfus  of  feudal  times,  when  the  same  divinities  dispensed  coronets  and 
domains  to  those  who  had  heads  to  devise,  and  arms  to  execute,  bold  enter* 
prises. 

I  have,  as  it  were,  the  two  extremities  of  the  moral  world  at  my  thieshold. 
From  the  front  door,  a  few  minutes'  walk  brings  me  into  the  heart  of  a 
wealthy  and  populous  city ;  as  many  paces  from  myi  opposite  entrance, 
places  me  in  a  solitude  as  complete  as  Zimmerman  could  have  desired. 
Surely  with  such  aids  to  my  imagination,  I  may  write  better  than  if  I  were 
in  a  lodging  in  the  New  Town,  or  a  garret  in  the  old.  As  the  Spaniard  says, 
•'  Viamos  —  Caracco  !" 

I  have  not  chosen  to  publish  periodically,  my  reason  for  which  was  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  I  don't  like  to  be  hurried,  and  have  had  enough  of 
duns  in  an  early  part  of  my  life,  to  make  me  reluctant  to  hear  of,  or  see 
one,  even  in  the  less  awful  shape  of  a  printer's  devil.  But,  secondly,  a  pe* 
riodical  paper  is  not  easily  extended  m  circulation  beyond  the  quarter  in 
which  it  is  published.  This  work,  if  published  in  fugitive  numbers,  would 
scarce,  without  a  high  pressure  on  tne  part  of  the  bookseller,  be  raised 
above  the  Netherbow,  and  never  could  be  expected  to  ascend  to  the  level 
of  Prince's  Street.  Now,  I  am  ambitious  that  my  compositions,  though 
having  their  origin  in  this  Valley  of  Holy  rood,  should  not  only  be  extended 
into  those  exalted  regions  I  have  mentioned,  but  also  that  they  should  cross 
the  Forth,  astonish  the  long  town  of  Kirkaldy,  enchant  the  skippers  and 
colliers  of  the  East  of  Fife,  venture  even  into  the  classic  arcades  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  travel  as  much  farther  to  the  north  as  the  breath  of  applause 
will  carry  their  sails.  As  for  a  southward  direction,  it  is  not  to  be  noped 
for  in  my  fondest  dreams.  I  am  informed  that  Scottish  literature,  like 
Scottish  whisky,  will  be  presently  laid  under  a  prohibitory  duty.  But 
enough  of  this.  If  any  reader  is  dull  enough  not  to  oomprehend  the  ad- 
vantages which,  in  point  of  circulation,  a  compact  book  has  over  a  collection 
of  fugitive  numbers,  let  him  try  the  range  of  a  gun  loadcfl  with  hail-shot, 
against  that  of  the  same  piece  charged  with  an  equal  weight  of  lead  con- 
solidated in  a  single  bullet. 

Besides,  it  was  of  less  conseauence  that  I  should  have  published  periodi- 
cally, since  I  did  not  mean  to  solicit  or  accept  of  the  contributions  of  trtends, 
or  the  criticisms  of  those  who  may  be  less  xindly  disposed.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  excellent  examples  which  might  be  quoted,  I  will  establish  no 
l^gf  ii^g;^^*  either  under  the  name  of  a  lion's^ead  or  an  ass's.  What  is 
good  or  ill  shall  be  mine  own,  or  the  contribution  of  friends  to  whom  I  may 
have  private  access.  Many  of  my  voluntaij  assistants  might  be  cleverer 
than  myself,  and  then  I  should  have  a  brilliant  article  appear  among  my 
chiller  effusions,  like  a  patch  of  lace  on  a  Scottish  cloak  of  Galashiels  gniy* 
Some  might  be  worse,  and  then  I  must  reject  them,  to  the  injury  of  the 
feelings  of  the  writer,  or  else  insert  them,  to  make  my  own  darkness  yet 
more  opaque  and  palpable.  "  Let  every  herring,"  says  our  old-fashioned 
proverb,  "  hang  by  his  own  head." 

One  person,  however,  I  may  distinguish,  as  she  is  now  no  more,  who, 
living  to  the  utmost  term  of  human  life,  honoured  me  with  a  great  share  of 
her  friendship,  as  indeed  we  were  blood-relatives  in  the  Scottish  sense— 
Ileaven  knows  how  many  degrees  removed  —  and  friends  in  the  sense  of 
Old  England.  I  mean  the  late  excellent  and  regretted  iVIrs.  Bethune  BalioL 
But  as  I  design  this  admirable  picture  of  the  olden  time  for  a  principal 
tffaaractor  in  my  work,  1  wiU  om^  a«k^  \i«t^«  >^^\  ^^  ^sa*^  aad  appmfd 
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of  m^  present  purpose ;  and  though  she  declined  to  contribute  to  it  while 
she  lived,  from  a  sense  of  dignified  retirement,  which  she  thought  became 
her  age,  sex.  and  condition  in  life,  she  left  me  some  materials  for  carrying 
on  mj  proposed  work  which  I  coveted  when  I  heard  her  detail  them  in  con- 
yersation,  and  which  now,  when  I  have  their  substance  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, I  account  far  more  valuable  than  any  thing  I  have  myself  to  offer. 
I  hope  the  mentioning  her  name  in  conjunction  with  my  own,  will  give  no 
offence  to  any  of  her  numerous  friends,  as  it  was  her  own  express  pleasure 
that  I  should  employ  the  manuscripts,  which  she  did  me  the  honour  to 
bequeath  me,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  now  used  them.  It  must  be 
added,  however,  that  in  most  cases  I  have  disguised  names,  and  in  some 
have  added  shading  and  colouring  to  bring  out  the  narrative. 

Maoh  of  my  materials,  besides  these,  are  derived  from  friends,  living  or 
dead.  The  accuracy  of  some  of  these  may  be  doubtful,  in  which  case  I  shall 
be  happy  to  receive,  from  sufficient  authority,  the  correction  of  the  errors 
which  must  creep  into  traditional  documents.  The  object  of  the  whole  pub- 
lication is,  to  throw  some  light  on  the  manners  of  Scotland  as  they  were, 
and  contrast  them,  occasionally,  with  those  of  the  present  day.  My  own 
opinions  are  in  favour  of  our  own  times  in  many  respects,  but  not  in  so  far 
as  affords  means  for  exercising  the  imagination,  or  exciting  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  other  times.  I  am  glad  to  be  a  writer  or  a  reader  in  1826, 
but  I  would  be  most  interested  in  reading  or  relating  what  happened  from 
half  a  century  to  a  century  before.  \Ve  have  the  best  of  it.  Scenes  in 
which  our  ancestors  thought  deeply,  acted  fiercely,  and  died  desperately, 
are  to  us  tales  to  divert  the  tedium  of  a  winter's  evening,  when  we  are  en- 
gaged to  no  party,  or  beguile  a  summer's  morning,  when  it  is  too  scorching 
to  ride  or  walk. 

Yet  1  do  not  mean  that  my  essays  and  narratives  should  be  limited  to 
Scotland.  I  pledge  myself  to  no  particular  line  of  subjects ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  say  with  Burns, 

Perhaps  it  may  tarn  oat  a  mag, 
Perhaps  turu  out  a  Mtrtnon. 

I  have  only  to  add,  by  way  of  postscript  to  these  preliminary  chapters,  that 
I  have  had  recourse  to  Aloli^re's  recipe,  and  read  my  manuscript  over  to 
my  old  woman,  Janet  MacEvoy. 

The  dignity  of  being  consulted  delighted  Janet ;  and  Wilkie,  or  Allan, 
would  have  made  a  capital  sketch  of  her,  as  she  sat  upright  in  her  cbair, 
instead  of  her  ordinary  lounging  posture,  knitting  her  stocking  systemati- 
cally, as  if  she  meant  every  twist  of  her  thread,  and  inclination  of  the  wires, 
to  bear  burden  to  the  cadence  of  my  voice.  I  am  afraid,  too,  that  I  myself 
felt  more  delight  than  I  ought  to  have  done  in  my  own  composition,  and 
read  a  little  more  oratorically  than  I  should  have  ventured  to  do  before  an 
auditor,  of  whose  applause  I  was  not  secure.  And  the  result  did  not  en- 
tirely encourage  my  plan  of  censorship.  Janet  did  indeed  seriously  incline 
to  the  account  of  my  previous  life,  and  bestowed  some  Highland  maledic- 
tions more  emphatic  than  courteous  on  Christie  Steele's  reception  of  a 
*'  shentlemans  in  distress,"  and  of  her  own  mistress's  house  too.  1  omitted, 
for  certain  reasons,  or  greatly  abridged,  what  related  to  herself.  But  when 
I  came  to  treat  of  my  general  views  in  publication,  I  saw  poor  Janet  was 
entirely  thrown  out,  thoueh,  like  a  jaded  hunter,  panting,  puffing,  and  short 
of  wind,  she  endeavoured  at  least  to  keep  up  with  the  chase.  Or  rather 
her  perplexity  made  her  look  all  the  while  like  a  deaf  person  ashamed  of  hie 
infirmity,  who  does  not  understand  a  word  you  are  sajring,  yet  desires  you 
to  believe  that  he  does  understand  you,  and  who  is  extremely  jealous  that 
you  suspect  his  incapacity.  When  she  saw  that  some  remark  was  necessary, 
she  resembled  exactly  in  her  criticism  the  devotee  who  pitched  on  the 
*'  sweet  word  Mesopotamia,'^  as  the  most  edlfylnf^  tloXa  ^^v;^  ^^  ^^\i^ 
bring  away  from  s  Bermon.    She  indeed  haatoxk^  U)  \)^«Xa^  f{s^<^xi\  v 
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on  what  sbe  said  was  all  "  verj  ilna ;"  but  ohteflj  dwelt  on  what  I  bad  said 
about  Mr.  TimmermaD,  as  sbe  was  pleased  to  call  tbe  Qerman  pbilosopber, 
and  supposed  he  must  be  T>f  tbe  same  descent  with  the  Highland  clan  of 
M'lntyrc,  which  signifies  Son  of  the  Carpenter.  **  And  a  fery  honourable 
name  too  —  Shuiet's  own  mitber  was  a  M'lntyre.*' 

In  short,  it  was  plain  tbe  latter  part  of  my  introduction  was  mltogether 
lost  on  poor  Janet,  and  so,  to  have  acted  up  to  Moli^re's  sjafeon,  I  should 
have  cancelled  the  whole,  and  written  it  anew.  But  I  do  not  kaow  how  it 
is ;  I  retained,  I  suppose,  some  tolerable  opinion  of  my  own  composition, 
though  Janet  did  not  comprehend  it,  ana  felt  loath  to  Tetren<m  those 
delilahs  of  the  imagination,  as  Dryden  calls  them,  the  tropes  and  figures 
of  which  are  caviar  to  the  multitude.  Besides,  I  bate  re-?rriting,  as  much  at 
Falstaff  did  paying  back  —  it  is  a  double  labour.  ^  So  I  determined  with 
myself  to  consult  Janet,  in  future,  only  on  such  things  as  were  within  the 
limits  of  her  comprehension,  and  basard  my  arguments  and  mj  rhetoric  on 
the  public  without  her  imprimatur.  I  am  pretty  sure  she  will*' applaud  it 
done.''  And  in  such  narratives  as  come  within  her  range  of  thought  and 
feeling,  I  shall,  as  I  first  intended,  take  the  benefit  of  her  unsophisticated 
judgment,  and  attend  to  it  deferentially  —  that  is,  when  it  happens  not 
to  ^  in  peculiar  opposition  to  my  own;  for,  after  all,  I  say,  with  Al- 
mansor  — 

Know  that  I  aloM  am  kioK  of  ma. 

The  reader  has  now  my  who  and  my  whereabout,  the  purpose  of  the 
work,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  undertaken.  He  has  also 
a  specimen  of  the  author's  talents,  and  may  judge  for  himself,  and  proceed, 
or  send  back  tbe  volume  to  the  bookseller,  as  his  own  taste  shall  determine. 


^^^k^k^^^^h^^^A^'^^^^^^S^i^^^^^^^'^^^^b^W^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M^ 


(CjlttjitBr  tilt  ^iitji. 

MR.   CBOFTANGRY's   ACCOUNT   OF   MRS.   BETHUKl   BAUOL. 

The  moon,  were  the  eartblj,  no  nobler. 

CououiiruB. 

When  we  set  out  on  the  jolly  voyage  of  life,  what  a  brave  fleet  there  is 
around  us,  as  stretching  our  fresh  canvass  to  the  breeze,  all  *'  shipshape  and 
Bristol  fashion,''  pennons  flying,  music  playing,  cheering  each  other  as  we 
puEiss,  we  are  rather  amused  than  alarmed  when  some  awkward  comrade  goes 
right  ashore  for  want  of  pilotage  1  —  Alas  !  when  tbe  voyage  is  well  spent, 
and  we  look  about  us,  toil-worn  mariners,  how  few  of  our  ancient  consorts 
still  remain  in  sight,  and  they,  how  torn  and  wasted,  and,  like  ourselves, 
struggling  to  keep  as  long  as  possible  off  the  fatal  shore,  against  which  we 
are  all  finally  drifting ! 

I  felt  this  ver^  trite  but  melancholy  truth  in  all  its  force  the  other  day, 
when  a  packet  with  a  block  seal  arrived,  containing  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
by  my  late  excellent  friend  Mrs.  Martha  Bethune  Baliol,  and  marked  with 
the  fatal  indorsation,  *'  To  be  delivered  according  to  address,  after  I  shall 
be  no  more.''  A  letter  firom  her  executors  accompanied  the  packet,  men- 
tioning that  they  bad  found  in  her  will  a  bequest  to  mo  of  a  painting  of 
some  value,  which  she  stated  would  just  fit  the  space  above  my  cupboard, 
and  fifty  guineas  to  buy  a  ring.  And  thus  I  separated,  with  all  the  kindnest 
which  we  had  maintained  for  mun^  ^^ax^,  ^T^m  ^  fcUnd,  who,  though  ohi 
aaough  to  have  beeu  tbe  compauvoii  ol  m^  td^x^KMs^^ia  i^N&iQMfc|«t 
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vpirits,  and  admirable  sweetness  of  temper,  capable  of  being  agreeable,  and 
even  animating  society,  for  those  who  write  themselves  in  the  vaward  of 
youth ;  an  adrantage  which  I  have  lost  for  these  fiye-and«thirty  years.  Tha 
contents  of  the  packet  I  had  no  difficulty  in  guessing,  and  have  partly 
hinted  at  them  in  the  last  chapter.  But,  to  instruct  the  reader  in  the  par- 
ticulars, and  at  the  same  time  to  indulge  myself  with  leoalling  the  virtues 
and  agraeable  qualities  of  my  late  friend,  I  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  her 
mannM%  and  habits. 

Mrs.  Martha  Bethune  Baliol  was  a  person  of  quality  and  fortune,  as  these 
are  esteemed  in  Scotland.  Her  family  was  ancient,  and  her  connections 
honourable.  She  was  not  fond  of  specially  indicating  her  exact  age,  bat 
her  jovenile  recollections  stretched  backwards  till  berore  the  eventful  year 
1745;  and  she  remembered  the  Highland  clans  being  in  possession  of  the 
Scottish  capital,  though  probably  only  as  an  indistinct  vision.  Her  fortune, 
independent  by  her  father's  bequest,  was  renoered  opulent  by  the  death  of 
more  than  one  brave  brother,  who  fell  successively  in  the  service  of  their 
country ;  so  that  the  family  estates  became  vested  in  the  only  survivinj;  child 
of  the  ancient  house  of  Bethune  Baliol.  My  intimacy  was  formed  with  the 
excellent  lady  after  this  event,  and  when  she  was  already  something  ad- 
vanced in  age. 

She  inhabited,  when  in  Edinburgh,  where  she  regularly  spent  the  winter 
season,  one  of  those  old  hotels,  which,  till  of  late,  were  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Oanongate,  and  of  the  Palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  and 
which,  separated  from  the  street,  now  dirty  and  vulgar,  by  paved  courts, 
and  gardens  of  some  extent,  made  amends  for  an  indifferent  access,  by 
showing  something  of  aristocratic  state  and  seclusion,  when  you  were  once 
admitted  within  their  precincts.  They  have  pulled  her  house  down ;  for, 
indeed,  betwixt  building  and  burning,  every  ancient  monument  of  the  Scot- 
tish capital  is  now  likely  to  be  utterly  demolished.  I  pause  on  the  recol- 
lections of  the  place,  however ;  and  since  Nature  has  denied  a  pencil  when 
she  placed  a  pen  in  my  hand,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  words  answer  the 
purpose  of  delineation. 

Baliol's  Lodging,  so  was  the  mansion  named,  reared  its  high  stack  of 
chimneys,  among  which  were  seen  a  turret  or  two,  and  one  of  those  small 
projecting  platforms  called  bartizans,  above  the  mean  and  modern  buildings 
which  line  the  south  side  of  the  Canongate,  towards  the  lower  end  of  that 
street,  and  not  distant  from  the  Palace.  A  porU  cocherey  having  a  wicket 
for  foot  passengers,  was,  upon  due  occasion,  unfolded  by  a  lame  old  man, 
tall,  grave,  and  thin,  who  tenanted  a  hovel  beside  the  gate,  and  acted  as 
porter.  To  this  office  he  had  been  promoted  by  my  friend's  charitable  feel- 
ings for  an  old  soldier,  and  partly  by  an  idea,  that  his  head,  which  was  a 
very  fine  one,  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Garrick  in  the  character  of 
Lusignan.  He  was  a  man  saturnine,  silent,  and  slow  in  his  proceedings, 
and  would  never  open  the  porte  cochere  to  a  hackney  coach ;  indicating  the 
wicket  with  his  finger,  as  the  proper  passage  for  all  who  came  in  that  ob- 
scure vehicle,  which  was  not  permitted  to  derrade  with  its  ticketed  presence 
the  dignity  of  Baliol's  Lodging.  I  do  not  think  this  peculiarity  would  have 
met  with  his  lady's  approbation,  any  more  than  the  occasional  partiality  of 
Lusignan,  or,  as  mortals  called  him.  Archer  Macready,  to  a  dram.  But 
Mrs.  Martha  Bethune  Baliol,  conscious  that,  in  case  of  conviction,  she  could 
never  have  prevailed  upon  herself  to  dethrone  the  King  of  Palestine  from 
the  stone  bench  on  which  he  sat  for  hours  knitting  his  stocking,  refused, 
by  accrediting  the  intelligence,  even  to  put  him  upon  his  trial ;  well  judging 
that  he  would  observe  more  wholesome  caution  if  ne  conceived  his  character 
unsuspected,  than  if  he  were  detected,  and  suffered  to  pass  unpunished. 
For  after  all,  she  said,  it  would  be  cruel  to  dismiss  an  old  Highland  soldier 
for  a  peccadillo  so  appropriate  to  his  country  and  pro€e««vow. 

The  state]/  gni§  for  carriages,  or  the  huxabl^  aA^mniodai^XL  \^t  Skk^ 
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passengers,  admitted  into  a  narrow  and  short  passage,  mnning  between  two 
rows  of  lime-trees,  whose  green  foliage,  during  the  spring,  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  swart  complexion  of  the  two  walls  by  the  side  of  which 
they  grew.  This  access  led  to  the  front  of  the  house,  whjch  was  formed  by 
two  gable  ends,  notched,  and  having  their  windows  adorned  with  heavy 
architectural  ornaments ;  they  joined  each  other  at  right  anj^es ;  and  a 
half  circular  tower,  which  contained  the  entrance  and  the  stairoaae,  occu- 
pied the  point  of  junction,  and  rounded  the  acute  anglo.  One  of  other  two 
sides  of  the  little  court,  in  which  there  was  just  sufficient  room  to  torn  a 
carriage,  was  occupied  by  some  low  buildings  answering  the  purpose  of 
offices ;  the  other,  by  a  parapet  surrounded  by  a  highly-ornamented  iron 
railing,  twined  round  with  honeysuckle  and  other  parasitical  shrabs,  which 
permitted  the  eye  to  peep  into  a  pretty  suburban  garden,  extending  down 
to  the  road  called  the  South  Back  of  the  Oanon^te,  and  boasting  a  number 
of  old  trees,  many  flowers,  and  even  some  fruit.  We  must  not  forget  to 
state,  that  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  the  court-yard  was  such  as  intimated 
that  mop  and  pail  had  done  their  utmost  in  that  favoured  spot,  to  atone  for 
the  general  dirt  and  dinginess  of  the  quarter  where  the  premises  were 
situated. 

Over  the  doorway  were  the  arms  of  Bethune  and  Baliol,  with  yarious 
other  devices  carved  in  stone ;  the  door  itself  was  studded  with  iron  nails, 
and  formed  of  black  oak ;  an  iron  rasp,*  as  it  was  called,  was  placed  on  it, 
instead  of  a  knocker,  for  the  purpose  of  summoning  the  attendants.  He 
who  usually  appeared  at  the  summons  was  a  smart  lad,  in  a  handsome 
livery,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Martha's  gardener  at  Mount  Baliol.  Now  and  then 
a  servant  girl,  nicely  but  plainly  dressed,  and  fully  accoutred  with  stock- 
ings and  shoes,  would  perform  this  duty ;  and  twice  or  thrice  I  remember 
being  admitted  by  Beauffet  himself,  whose  exterior  looked  as  much  like  that 
of  a  cler^man  of  rank  as  the  butler  of  a  gentleman's  family.  He  had  been 
valet-de-chambre  to  the  last  Sir  Richard  Bethune  Baliol,  and  was  a  person 
highly  trusted  by  the  present  lady.  A  full  stand,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland, 
of  garments  of  a  dark  colour,  gold  buckles  in  his  shoes,  and  at  the  knees 
of  his  breeches,  with  his  hair  regularly  dressed  and  powdered,  announced 
him  to  be  a  domestic  of  trust  and  importance.  His  mistress  used  to  say 
of  him, 

HeV  sad  and  nivil, 
And  saita  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortnnea. 

As  no  one  can  escape  scandal,  some  said  that  Beauffet  made  a  rather  bet- 
ter thing  of  the  place  than  the  modesty  of  his  old-fashioned  wa^s  would, 
unassisted,  have  amounted  to.  But  the  man  was  always  very  civil  to  me. 
He  bad  been  long  in  the  family ;  had  enjoyed  legacies,  and  laid  by  a  some- 
thing of  his  own,  upon  which  he  now  enjoys  ease  with  dignity,  in  as  far  as 
his  newly-married  wife,  Tibbie  Shortacres,  will  permit  him. 

The  Lodging — Dearest  reader,  if  you  are  tired,  pray  pass  over  the  next 
four  or  five  pages  —  was  not  by  any  means  so  large  as  its  external  appear- 
ance led  people  to  conjecture.  The  interior  accommodation  was  much  cut 
up  by  cross  walls  and  long  passages,  and  that  neglect  of  economizing  space 
which  characterizes  old  Scottish  architecture.  But  there  was  far  more^ 
room  than  my  old  friend  required,  even  when  she  had,  as  was  often  the 

*  The  ingenious  Mr.  Chambers,  in  his  Traditions  of  Edinbargh,  gives  Uie  foUowinff  acoooat  of  Um  fiwuulli 
reap  or  risp :  — 

**  Tiim  lioujte  had  a  pm  or  ritp  at  the  door,  instead  of  the  more  modem  convenience,  a  knocker.  The  piiL 
rendered  ini(*rest:iii;  hy  the  figure  which  it  makes  m  Sc«ittish  win?,  whs  formed  of  a  small  md  of  iron,twis(ea 
or  notched,  which  was  placed  perpendicolarly .  startini;  oat  a  little  fn>m  the  diMir.and  hutfi  a  amiall  rliif  i^iiw 
aame  meial,  which  aii  appliCHiit  fur  adniittaiice  drew  rapidly  up  and  d<»wn  the  nicks,  so  as  to  pnalora  a  irattnr 
Sfiund.  SnmetinieH  the  hhI  was  simply  stretched  across  the  vizztmo  hole,  a  omvenieiit  apertara  throoKm 
which  the  porter  could  tnke  cocnizance  of  the  person  applying;  in  which  caae  it  acted  also  M  a  aUMWfaMNL 
These  were  almost  all  disused  ahiiut  sixty  years  axo.  when  knockers  were  generally  sahetitotod  as  man 
fvatitl.  But  knockers  at  that  time  did  not  long  reoiain  in  repute,  though  they  have  never  heoa  allugaiUwr 
mpeneded.  even  by  bells,  in  the  Old  Town.  TV\e  cumvaT%uv«  inahl  of  kaocken  and  pina  wv  far  a  loog  <!■• 
SioMicf  ordoiibr.  and  many  knocken |ol thevT \i«atV» Vw\A«diQB>ik\:kM onwnia ot \k* dnpato."-- Ckm^mA 
VmBSoiu  or  Edmbmrtik. 
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ease,  four  or  five  young  cousins  under  her  protection ;  and  I  believe  much 
of  the  house  was  unoccupied.  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol  never,  in  my  presence, 
showed  herself  so  much  offended,  as  once  with  a  meddling  person  who 
advised  her  to  have  the  windows  of  these  supernumerary  apartments  built 
up,  to  save  the  tax.  *  She  said  in  ire,  that,  while  she  lived,  tlie  light  of  Ood 
should  visit  the  house  of  her  fathers ;  and  while  she  had  a  penny,  king  and 
country  should  have  their  due.  Indeed  she  was  punctiliously  loyal,  even  in 
that  most  staggering  test  of  loyalty,  the  payment  of  imposts.  Mr.  Beauffet 
told  me  he  was  ordered  to  ofier  a  glass  of  wine  to  the  person  who  collected 
the  income  tax,  and  that  the  poor  man  was  so  overcome  by  a  reception  so 
nnwontedly  generous,  that  he  had  well-nigh  fainted  on  the  spot. 

You  entered  by  a  matted  anteroom  into  the  eating  parlour,  filled  with 
old-fashioned  furniture,  and  hung  with  family  portraits,  which,  excepting 
one  of  Sir  Bernard  Bethune,  in  James  the  Sixth's  time,  said  to  be  by 
Jameson,  were  exceedingly  frightful.  A  saloon,  as  it  was  called,  a  long 
narrow  chamber,  led  out  of  the  dining-parlour,  and  served  for  a  drawing- 
room.  It. was  a  pleasant  apartment,  looking  out  upon  the  south  flank  of 
Holyrood-house,  the  gigantic  slope  of  Arthur^  Seat,  and  the  girdle  of  loflj 
rocks  called  Salisbury  Crags  ;*  objects  so  rudely  wild,  that  the  mind  caa 
hardly  conceive  them  to  exist  in  the  vicinage  of  a  populous  metropolis. 
The  paintings  of  the  saloon  came  from  abroad,  and  had  some  of  them  much 
merit.  To  see  the  best  of  them,  however,  you  must  be  admitted  into  the 
very  penetralia  of  the  temple,  and  allowed  to  draw  the  tapestry  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  saloon,  and  enter  Mrs.  Martha's  own  special  dressing-room. 
This  was  a  charming  apartment,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
the  form,  it  had  so  many  recesses,  which  were  filled  up  with  shelves  of 
ebony,  and  cabinets  of  japan  and  or  molu;  some  for  holding  books,  of  which 
Mrs.  Martha  had  an  admirable  collection,  some  for  a  display  of  ornamental 
china,  others  for  shells  and  similar  curiosities.  In  a  little  niche,  half 
screened  by  a  curtain  of  crimson  silk,  was  disposed  a  suit  of  tilting  armour 
of  bright  steel,  inlaid  with  silver,  which  had  been  worn  on  some  memorable 
occasion,  by  Sir  Bernard  Bethune,  already  mentioned;  while  over  the 
canopy  of  the  niche,  hung  the  broadsword  with  which  her  father  had  at- 
tempted to  change  the  fortunes  of  Britain  in  1715,  and  the  spontoon  which 
her  elder  brother  bore  when  he  was  leading  on  a  company  of  the  Black 
Watcht  at  Fontenoy. 

There  were  some  Italian  and  Flemish  pictures  of  admitted  authenticity,  a 
few  genuine  bronzes  and  other  objects  of  curiosity,  which  her  brothers  or 
herself  had  picked  up  while  abroad.  In  short,  it  was  a  place  where  the 
idle  were  tempted  to  become  studious,  the  studious  to  grow  idle  —  where 
the  ^ave  might  find  matter  to  make  them  gay,  and  the  gay  subjects  for 
gravity. 

That  it  might  maintain  some  title  to  its  name,  I  must  not  forget  to  say, 
that  the  lady's  dressing-room  exhibited  a  superb  mirror,  framed  in  silver 
filigree  work  ;  a  beautiful  toilet,  the  cover  of  which  was  of  Flanders  lace ; 
and  a  set  of  boxes  corresponding  in  materials  and  work  to  the  frame  of  the 
mirror. 

This  dressing  apparatus,  however,  was  mere  matter  of  parade:  Mrs. 
Martha  Bethune  Baliol  always  went  through  the  actual  duties  of  the  toilet 
in  an  inner  apartment,  which  corresponded  with  her  sleeping-room  by  a 
small  detachea  staircase.  There  were,  I  believe,  more  than  one  of  those 
turnpike  stairs^  as  they  were  called,  about  the  house,  by  which  the  public 
rooms,  all  of  which  entered  through  each  other,  were  accommodatea  with 

•  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bowies  deriTM  Uie  naim  of  thcM  craga.  m  of  the  Epboopal  citjr  in  the  west  of  Eoflend, 
from  the  aame  root ;  boih,  in  hu  opiniua,  which  he  very  ebiy  defends  end  iliostratee,  hannf  been  the  sites 
ef  druHliGal  temple*. 

t  -rhe  well  known  ohirinal  deaijnMtion  of  the  Reliant  42d  Regiment    Beinx  the  flrst  oorpe  raised  Cix  thA 
fofal  aervice  in  tlie  Highlandi,  and  aliowed  to  retain  then  DaU«in«l  ni\»,  \Yi«)  w«t«  VYixia  ^asDM^trasBk^^ 
oobtraat  which  their  duk  UuUuu  furwMtMl  to  the  anrlei  and  whUtt  ol  U»  ulCut  tetc^nunim. 
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separate  and  independent  modes  of  access.  In  the  little  boadoir  we  baT« 
described,  Mrs.  Martha  Baliol  had  her  choicest  meetings.  She  kept  earlj 
hours ;  and  if  jou  went  in  the  morning,  jou  must  not  reckon  that  space  of 
day  as  extending  beyond  three  o'clock,  or  four  at  the  utmost.  These  vigi- 
lant habits  were  attended  with  some  restraint  on  her  visiters,  but  they  were 
indemnified  by  your  always  finding  the  best  society,  and  the  best  informa- 
tion, which  was  to  be  had  for  the  day  in  the  Scottish  capital.  Without  at 
all  affecting  the  blue  stocking,  she  liked  books  —  they  amused  her  —  and  if 
the  authors  were  persons  of  character,  she  thought  she  owed  them  a  debt 
of  civility,  which  she  luved  to  discharge  by  personal  kindness.  When  she 
gave  a  dinner  to  a  small  party,  which  she  did  now  and  then,  she  had  the 
good  nature  to  look  for,  ana  the  good  luck  to  discover,  what  sort  of  people 
Buited  each  other  best,  and  chose  her  company  as  Duke  Theseus  did  his 
hounds, 

matrhrd  in  moath  like  bells. 

Each  under  each.* 

BO  that  every  guest  could  take  his  part  in  the  cry  ;  instead  of  one  miehty 
Tom  of  a  fellow,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  silencing  all  besides,  by  the  tremendous 
depth  of  his  diapason.  On  such  occasions  she  afforded  chire  exquise;  and 
every  now  and  then  there  was  some  dish  of  French,  or  even  Scottish 
derivation,  which,  as  well  as  the  numerous  assortment  of  vit^  eztracrdir 
naires  produced  by  Mr.  Beauffet,  gave  a  sort  of  antique  and  foreign  air  to 
the  entertainment,  which  rendered  it  more  interesting. 

It  was  a  great  thing  to  bo  asked  to  such  parties ;  and  not  less  so  to  be 
invited  to  the  early  conversazione,  which,  in  spite  of  fashion,  by  dint  of  the 
best  coffee,  the  finest  tea,  and  chasse  cafe  that  would  have  called  the  dead  to 
life,  she  contrived  now  and  then  to  assemble  in  her  saloon  already  men- 
tioned, at  the  unnatural  hour  of  eight  in  the  evening.  At  such  times,  the 
cheerful  old  lady  seemed  to  enjoy  herself  so  much  in  the  happiness  of  her 
guests,  that  they  exerted  themselves,  in  turn,  to  prolong  her  amusement 
and  their  own  ;  and  a  certain  charm  was  excited  around,  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  parties  of  pleasure,  and  which  was  founded  on  the  general  desire 
of  every  one  present  to  contribute  something  to  the  common  amusement 

But,  although  it  was  a  ^reat  privilege  to  be  admitted  to  wait  on  my  ex- 
cellent friend  in  the  morning,  or  be  invited  to  her  dinner  or  evening  parties, 
I  prized  still  higher  the  right  which  I  had  acquired,  by  old  acquaintance, 
of  visiting  Baliol's  Lodging,  upon  the  chance  of  finding  its  venerable  in- 
habitant preparing  for  tea.  just  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  was 
only  to  two  or  three  old  friends  that  she  permitted  this  freedom,  nor  was 
this  sort  of  chance-party  ever  allowed  to  extend  itself  beyond  five  in  num- 
ber. The  answer  to  those  who  came  later,  announced  that  the  company 
was  filled  up  for  the  evening ;  which  had  the  double  effect  of  making  those 
who  waited  on  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol  in  this  unceremonious  manner  punotual 
in  observing  her  hour,  and  of  adding  the  zest  of  a  little  difficulty  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  party. 

It  more  frequently  happened  that  one  or  two  persons  partook  of  this 
refreshment  on  the  same  evening ;  or,  supposing  the  case  of  a  single  gentle- 
man, Mrs.  Martha,  though  she  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  him  to  her  boudoir, 
after  the  privilege  of  the  French  and  the  old  Scottish  school,  took  care,  as 
she  used  to  say,  to  preserve  all  possible  propriety,  by  commanding  the  at- 
tendance of  her  principal  female  attendant,  Mrs.  Alice  Lambskin,  who 
might,  from  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  her  appearance,  have  sufficed  to 
matronize  a  whole  boarding-school,  instead  of  one  maiden  lady  of  eighty 
and  upwards.  As  the  weather  permitted,  Mrs.  Alice  sat  duly  remote  from 
the  company  in  a  fauteuil  behind  the  projecting  chimney-piece,  or  in  the 
embrazure  of  a  window,  and  prosecuted  in  Carthusian  silence,  with  inde* 

•  ShakBpMi«*«M\dBaBaMT^S%\iV%\)cwim,  Kdk\N.%^ 
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fatigable  zeal,  a  piece  of  embroidery,  which  seemed  no  bad  emblem  of 
eternity. 

But  I  have  neglected  all  this  while  to  introduce  my  friend  herself  to  the 
reader,  at  least  so  far  as  words  can  convey  the  peculiarities  by  which  her 
appearance  and  conversation  was  distinguished. 

A  little  woman,  with  ordinary  features,  and  an  ordinary  form,  and  hair, 
which  in  youth  had  no  decided  colour,  we  may  believe  Mrs.  Martha,  when 
she  said  of  herself  that  she  was  never  remarkable  for  personal  charms;  a 
modest  admission,  which  was  readily  confirmed  by  certain  old  ladies,  her 
contemporaries,  who,  whatever  might  have  been  the  useful  advantages  which 
they  more  than  hinted  had  been  formerly  their  own  shares  were  now,  in 
personal  appearance,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  far  inferior  to  my  ao- 
compUshea  friend.  Mrs.  Martha's  features  had  been  of  a  kind  which  might  - 
be  said  to  wear  well ;  their  irregularity  was  now  of  little  consequence,  ani- 
mated as  they  were  by  the  vivacity  of  her  conversation ;  her  teeth  were 
excellent,  and  her  eyes,  although  inclining  to  gray,  were  lively,  laughing, 
and  undimmed  by  time.  A  slight  shade  of  complexion,  more  brilliant  than 
her  years  promised,  subjected  my  friend,  amongst  strangers,  to  the  suspicion 
of  having  stretched  her  foreign  habits  as  far  as  the  prudent  touch  of  the 
rouge.  But  it  was  a  calumny  ;  for  when  telling  or  listening  to  an  interestp 
ing  and  affecting  story,  I  have  seen  her  colour  come  and  go  as  if  it  played 
on  the  check  of  eighteen. 

Her  hair,  whatever  its  former  deficiencies,  was  now  the  most  beautiful 
white  that  time  could  bleach,  and  was  disposed  with  some  degree  of  pre- 
tension, though  in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  so  as  to  appear  neatly 
smoothed  under  a  cap  of  Flanders  lace,  of  an  old-fashioned,  but,  as  I  thought^ 
of  a  very  handsome  form,  which  undoubtedly  has  a  name,  and  I  would  en- 
deavour to  recur  to  it,  if  I  thought  it  would  make  my  description  a  bit  more 
intelligible.  I  think  I  have  heard  her  say  these  favourite  caps  had  been  her 
mother's,  and  had  come  in  fashion  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  wig  used  by  the 
gentlemen  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ramillies.  The  rest  of  her  dress 
was  always  rather  costly  and  distinguished,  especially  in  the  evening.  A 
silk  or  satin  gown,  of  some  colour  becoming  her  age,  and  of  a  form  which, 
though  complying  to  a  certain  degree  with  the  present  fashion,  had  always 
a  reference  to  some  more  distant  period,  was  garnished  with  triple  ruffles ; 
her  shoes  had  diamond  buckles,  and  were  raised  a  little  at  heel,  an  advan- 
tage which,  possessed  in  her  youth,  she  alleged  her  size  would  not  permit 
her  to  forego  in  her  old  age.  She  always  wore  rings,  bracelets,  and  other 
ornaments  of  value,  either  for  the  materials  or  the  workmanship  ;  nay,  per- 
haps she  was  a  little  profuse  in  this  species  of  display.  But  she  wore 
them  as  subordinate  matters,  to  which  the  habit  of  being  constantly  in  high 
life  rendered  her  indifferent.  She  wore  them  because  her  rank  required 
it ;  and  thought  no  more  of  them  as  articles  of  finery,  than  a  gentleman 
dressed  for  dinner  thinks  of  his  clean  linen  and  well-brushed  ooat^  the  con- 
sciousness of  which  embarrasses  the  rustic  beau  on  a  Sunday. 

Now  and  then,  however,  if  a  gem  or  ornament  chanced  to  be  noticed  for 
it4i  beauty  or  singularity,  the  observation  usually  led  the  way  to  an  enter- 
taining account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  acquired,  or  the  person 
from  whom  it  had  descended  to  its  present  possessor.  On  such  and  similar 
occasions  my  old  friend  spoke  willingly,  which  is  not  uncommon  ;  but  she 
also,  which  is  more  rare,  spoke  remarkably  well,  and  had  in  her  little  nar- 
ratives concerning  foreign  parts,  or  former  days,  which  formed  an  interestp 
ing  part  of  her  conversation,  the  singular  art  of  dismissing  all  the  usual 
protracted  tautology  respecting  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  which  is  apt 
to  settle  like  a  mist  upon  the  cold  and  languid  tales  of  age,  andaat  the  same 
time  of  bringing  forward,  dwelling  upon,  and  illustrating,  those  incidenta 
and  characters  which  give  point  and  interest  to  the  stArj. 

She  had,  as  we  have  hinted,  travelled  a  gpod  dQ«\  vn  i(m\^  ^^^as^a^tfi^x 
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for  a  bmtber,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached,  had  been  sent  upon  Tarioas 
missions  of  national  importance  to  the  continent,  and  she  had  more  than 
once  embraced  the  opportunity  of  accompanying  him.  This  fornished  a 
great  addition  to  the  information  which  she  could  supply,  especially  during 
the  last  war.  when  the  continent  was  for  so  many  years  hermetically  sealed 
against  the  English  nation.  But,  besides,  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol  yisited  dis- 
tant countries,  not  in  the  modern  fashion,  when  English  trayel  in  carayans 
together,  and  see  in  France  and  Italy  little  besides  the  same  society  which 
they  might  hare  enjoyed  at  home.  On  the  contrary,  she  mingled,  when 
abroad,  with  the  natives  of  those  countries  she  visited,  and  enjoyed  at  once 
the  advantages  of  their  society,  and  the  pleasure  of  comparing  it  with  that 
of  Britain. 

In  the  course  of  her  becoming  habituated  with  foreign  manners,  Mrs. 
Bethune  Baliol  had,  perhaps,  acquired  some  slight  tinctnre  of  them  herself. 
Yet  I  was  always  persuaded,  that  the  peculiar  vivacity  of  look  and  manner 
— the  pointed  and  appropriate  action  —  with  which  she  accompanied  what 
she  said — the  use  of  the  gold  and  gemmed  tabatiere,  or  rather  I  should  say 
honbonniire^  (for  she  took  no  snuff,  and  the  little  box  contained  only  a  few 
pieces  of  candied  angelica,  or  some  such  lady-like  sweetmeat,)  were  of  real 
old-fashioned  Scottish  growth,  and  such  as  might  have  graced  the  tea-table 
of  Susannah,  Countess  of  Eglinton,*  the  patroness  of  Allan  Ramsay,  or  of 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Colonel  Ogilvy,  who  was  another  mirror  by  whom  the  maidens 
of  Auld  Reekie  were  required  to  dress  themselves.  Although  weU  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  customs  of  other  countries,  her  manners  had  been  chiefly 
formed  in  her  own,  at  a  time  when  great  folk  lived  within  little  space,  and 
when  the  distinguished  name  of  the  highest  society  gave  to  Edinburgh 
the  eclats  which  we  now  endeavour  to  derive  from  the  unbounded  expense 
and  extended  circle  of  our  pleasures. 

I  was  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  dialect 
which  Mrs.  Baliol  used.  It  was  Scottish,  decidedly  Scottish,  often  contain- 
ing phrases  and  words  little  used  in  the  present  day.  But  then  her  tone 
and   mode  of  pronunciation  were  as   different  from  the  usual  accent  of 

•SimooKh  Kennedy,  danchter  of  Sir  Arrhibald  Kennedr  of  Cullean.  Bart..b]r  Elisabeth  Lesly.  dRoditcr 
of  David  Lord  Newark,  third  wifp  of  Alftxand«r  !^h  Enrt  of  (kimton.  and  moCb«r  of  the  lOih  and  llth  Earii. 
She  Btinriv(>d  her  huaband.  who  died  1729.  no  lew  than  finy-aevenvearv.  and  died  March,  1780.  in  her  9Ut  year. 
AUun  KMmiiajr's  Gentle  Sliepherd.  published  I'r2t7.  ia  dedicated  t4i  her.  in  verae,  by  Hamilton  uf  Bawtoor. 
The  fiillowini;  Hcrount  of  this  diMineuwhed  lady  »  taken  fmm  IkmweH'a  Life  of  JuhnaiHfi  bjr  Mr.  Crafecr>- 
**  Lady  Marcaret  Oalrymple.  only  duiiKiiter  uf  John  I:I.irl  of  Stair,  married  in  ITOO.  to  Hufrti,  Thin!  Earl  of 
Loudoun.  Slie  died  in  1777.  need  otv  fuindml.  i>f  thi«  venerable  mdy.  and  of  the  Connteai  of  EKHntoane, 
whom  Jolinson  visited  next  day.  he  thus  speaks  in  his  Jouritty.—'  Lensth  of  life  is  dwtnhutod  impartially  to 
very  diflerent  modHS  of  life,  in  very  different  chmates  :  and  the  mountains  have  no  Kreater  examplea  of  aft 
than  the  Lowlands,  where  I  was  introduced  to  two  liidi<*s  of  hich  quabty.  one  of  whom  (Ladv  TiiMMoa)  in  her 
niiiety-ffiurtli  year,  prnsidvd  at  her  table  with  the  full  exercise  uf  all  her  powers :  and  the  other.  (Lady  ^ha- 
t4»une)  lind  att^iiiied  her  eivlity-fourth  year,  without  any  diminution  of  her  vivacity,  and  Liuto  rvaaoa  U>  accuM 
time  uf  depredations  on  her  beauty.' " 

•  •«••• 

**  Lady  EfflinUinne,  though  she  was  now  in  her  eiirhtv-f!flh  year,  and  had  lived  in  tlio  retirtmant  at  tiM 
ooontry  for  almost  half  a  century,  was  still  a  very  aRreeahle  woman.  She  was  of  the  noble  liooar  of  Knuwdy, 
aiKl  had  all  the  elevation  which  the  coiisciou.Miesa  of  sucii  birth  inspires.  Her  figure  waa^najastic,  her  maa- 
nera  hiKh-bred.  her  readine  extensive,  and  her  conversation  eleeaiit.  She  had  been  the  admiration  of  the  cay 
circlen  of  lifi*.  and  the  patroiieu<  of  (loeis  Dr.  Johns«>n  was  d«li|thied  with  his  receptino  here.  Her  pnanoiet 
in  church  and  Mate  were  coin^enial  with  his  She  knew  all  his  nient,  and  had  heard  much  of  him  tntm  har 
•ou,  £arl  Alexander,  who  luved  to  cullivute  the  acquaintance  of  men  uf  talent*  in  ev«ry  (f 


*'  In  the  course  of  our  converaation  this  day.  it  came  out  that  Lady  Criintoune  was  married  the  ftar  baiofa 
Dr  Johnson  was  bom :  upon  which  she  Kruci«»ualy  said  bi  him.  that  she  mirhl  haw  been  hia  mother,  aad 
that  she  now  adopted  him,  and  when  we  were  Roin^c  awav,  she  enibraoetl  him.  sayinc.  *  My  dear  son.  fkre> 
well !'  My  friend  was  much  pleased  with  this  day's  entcrtuiument,  and  owned  that  I  had  dona  wall  to  faras 
him  out." 

•  ••••• 

"  At  Sir  Alexander  Dick's,  from  that  absence  of  mind  to  which  every  man  if  at  timna  sabfaflt,  I  told,  fn  a 
blnnderinR  manner.  Lady  Eirlantoiitie's  complimentMry  adoptiim  of  Dr  Johnson  as  her  son ;  fiir  1  milDftunalcty 
atated  that  lior  ladyship  adopted  hiiii  as  hiT  son,  in  c(»ii<«equenf*e  of  her  havinc  been  marned  the  yaar  i(/itrha 
Wan  iMirii.  Dr  Johnson  in^tiinily  c^irrecteti  ine.  'Sir,  don't  you  perceive  you  are  d«f>tmiiur  the  Cuunteasf 
For.  snpposinc  ma  to  be  her  won.  and  Ituit  she  was  nut  married  till  the  year  aAer  my  binh.  I  moat  bava  i«n 
her  n>ttHral  son  '  A  yuunv  l:t«ly  of  quiilitv  who  wa.i  present,  very  hamlKomelv  aaid.  *  Mi«ht  out  Iha  mo  hava 
/ua/i/ieii  rhtf  fault  V  My  fheiid  was  much  flattered  hy  this  omipliment.  which  ha  never  fiinpC  Whan  n 
morr  'hnn  onJiiiary  spirits,  and  lalkvog  uf  hW  junvuvs  \tv^.>«.Vai\d.  he  has  called  to  ma,  *  Buawall,  what  w« 
p  ihml  the  younr  lady  of  quality  said  u{  me  an  S\t  lk\«uA»i«t  V>vcm:%V  ^«A»ao.i  ^wSilduabi  that  1  waa  tepfT 
■  npBMliag  It." 
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the  ordinary  Scotch  paiois,  as  the  accent  of  St.  James's  is  from  that  of 
Billingsgate.  The  Yowels  were  not  pronounced  much  broader  than  in  the 
Italian  language,  and  there  was  none  of  the  disagreeable  drawl  which  is  so 
offensiTe  to  southern  ears.  In  short,  it  seemed  to  be  the  Scottish  as  spoken 
by  the  ancient  court  of  Scotland,  to  which  no  idea  of  vulgarity  could  be 
attached ;  and  the  lively  manner  and  gestures  with  which  it  was  accompa- 
nied, were  so  completely  in  accord  with  the  sound  of  the  voice  and  the  style 
of  talking,  that  I  cannot  assign  them  a  different  origin.  In  long  derivation, 
perhaps,  the  manners  of  the  Scottish  court  mi^ht  have  been  originally 
formed  on  that  of  France,  to  which  it  had  certamljr  some  aflBnity ;  but  I 
will  live  and  die  in  the  belief,  that  those  of  Mrs.  Bahol,  as  pleasing  as  they 
were  peculiar,  came  to  her  by  direct  descent  from  the  high  dames  who 
anciently  adorned  with  their  presence  the  royal  halls  of  Holyrood. 


MRS.    BALIOL   ASSISTS   CBOFTANORT   IN    HIS   LITERARY   SPECULATIONS. 

Such  as  I  have  described  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol,  the  reader  will  easily  be- 
lieve that  when  I  thought  of  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  my  work,  I  rested 
upon  the  information  she  possessed,  and  her  communicative  disposition,  as 
one  of  the  principal  supports  of  my  enterprise.  Indeed,  she  by  no  means 
disapprovea  of  my  proposed  publication,  though  expressing  herself  very 
doubtful  how  far  she  could  personally  assist  it — a  doubt  which  might  be 
perhaps  set  down  to  a  little  lady-like  coquetry,  which  required  to  be  sued 
for  the  boon  she  was  not  unwilling  to  grant.  Or,  perhaps,  the  good  old 
lady,  conscious  that  her  unusual  term  of  years  must  soon  draw  to  a  close, 
preferred  bequeathing  the  materials  in  the  shape  of  a  legacy,  to  subjecting 
them  to  the  judgment  of  a  critical  public  during  her  lifetime. 

Many  a  time  I  used,  in  our  conversations  of  the  Oanongate,  to  resume  my 
request  of  assistance,  from  a  sense  that  my  friend  was  the  most  valuable 
depository  of  Scottish  traditions  that  was  probably  now  to  be  found.  This 
was  a  subject  on  which  my  mind  was  so  much  made  up,  that  when  I  heard 
her  carry  her  description  of  manners  so  far  back  beyond  her  own  time,  and 
describe  how  Fletcher  of  Salton  spoke,  how  Graham  of  Claverhouse  danced, 
what  were  the  jewels  worn  by  the  famous  Duchess  of  Lauderdale,  and  how 
she  came  by  them,  I  could  not  help  telling  her  I  thought  her  some  fairy, 
who  cheated  us  by  retaining  the  appearance  of  a  mortal  of  our  own  day, 
when,  in  fact,  she  had  witnessed  the  revolutions  of  centuries.  She  was . 
much  diverted  when  I  required  her  to  take  some  solemn  oath  that  she  had 
not  danced  at  the  balls  given  by  Mary  of  Este,  when  her  unhappy  husband* 
occupied  Holyrood  in  a  species  of  honourable  banishment;  —  or  asked, 
whether  she  could  not  recollect  Charles  the  Second,  when  he  came  to  Scot- 
land in  1650,  and  did  not  possess  some  slight  recollections  of  the  bold 
usurper  wbu  drove  him  beyond  the  Forth. 

**Beau  cousin,**  she  said,  laughing,  "none  of  these  do  I  remember  per- 
sonally ;  but  you  must  know  there  has  been  wonderfully  little  change  on 
my  natural  temper  from  youth  to  age.  From  which  it  follows,  cousin,  that 
being  even  now  something  too  young  in  spirit  for  the  years  which  Time  has 
marked  me  in  his  calender,  I  was,  when  a  girl,  a  little  too  old  for  those  ot 

•Th«  Dnk«  ntYifrk.a/tennrdaJamn  II  /hsquraUj  resided  mHs\iraiA-tuQiQM,'<N\»(a\^t^>l£«A.TWBAaRA. 
him  n  olifMt  ofmjupickm  Uf  (te  EagUah  Pkriiaiuent. 
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my  own  stAnding,  and  as  much  inclined  at  that  period  to  keep  the  society 
of  older  poraons,  as  I  am  now  disposed  to  admit  the  company  of  gay  young 
fellows  of  fifty  or  sixty  like  yourself,  rather  than  collect  about  me  all  thSi 
octogenarians.  Now,  although  I  do  not  actually  come  from  Elfland,  and 
therefore  cannot  boast  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  personages  you 
inquire  about,  yet  I  have  seen  and  heard  those  who  knew  them  well,  and 
who  have  given  me  as  distinct  an  account  of  them  as  I  could  give  you  my- 
self of  the  Empress  Queen,  6r  Frederic  of  Prussia ;  and  I  will  frankly  add," 
said  she,  laughing  and  offering  her  bonbonniere,  "that  I  have  heard  so  mnch 
of  the  years  which  immediately  succeeded  the  Revolution,  that  I  sometimes 
am  apt  to  confuse  the  vivid  descriptions  fixed  on  my  memory  bT  the  frequent 
and  animated  recitation  of  others,  for  things  which  I  myself  hare  actually 

witnessed.     I  caught  myself  but  yesterday  describing  to  Lord  M the 

riding  of  the  last  Scottish  Parliament,  with  as  much  minuteness  as  if  I  had 
seen  it,  as  my  mother  did,  from  the  balcony  in  front  of  Lord  Moray's 
Lodging  in  the  Canongate." 

**  I  am  sure  you  must  have  given  Lord  M a  high  treat.'* 

"I  treated  him  with  a  hearty  laugh,  I  believe,"  she  replied ;  "but  it  is 
ou,  you  vile  seducer  of  youth,  who  lead  me  into  such  follies.  But  I  will 
je  on  my  guard  against  my  own  weakness.  I  do  not  well  know  if  the 
wandering  Jew  is  supposed  to  have  a  wife,  but  I  should  be  sorry  a  decent 
middle-aged  Scottish  gentlewoman  should  be  suspected  of  identity  with 
such  a  supernatural  person." 

•'  For  all  that,  I  must  torture  you  a  little  more,  ma  hdle  ctmHne,  with  my 
interrogatories ;  for  how  shall  I  ever  turn  author  unless  on  the  strength  or 
the  information  which  you  have  so  often  procured  me  on  the  ancient  state 
of  manners?" 

"  Stay,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  give  your  points  of  inquiry  a  name  so  very 
venerable,  if  I  am  expected  to  answer  them.  Ancient  is  a  term  for  ante- 
diluvians. You  may  catechise  me  about  the  battle  of  Flodden,  or  ask  par* 
ticulars  about  Bruce  and  Wallace,  under  pretext  of  curiosity  after  ancient 
manners ;  and  that  last  subject  would  wake  my  Baliol  blood,  you  know." 

"Well,  but,  Mrs.  Baliol,  suppose  we  settle  our  era: — you  do  not  call  the 
accession  of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  kingdom  of  Britain  very  ancient?" 

"  Umph  !  no,  cousin — I  think  I  could  tell  you  more  of  that  than  folk  now- 
a-days  remember,  —  for  instance,  that  as  James  was  trooping  towards  Eng- 
land, bag  and  baggage,  his  journey  was  stopped  near  CocKensie  by  meeting 
the  funeral  of  the  Earl  of  Winton,  the  old  and  faithful  servant  and  follower 
of  his  ill-fated  mother,  poor  Mary !  It  was  an  ill  omen  for  the  infart^  and 
so  was  seen  of  it,  cousin."* 

I  did  not  choose  to  prosecute  this  subject,  well  knowing  Mrs.  Bethune 
Baliol  did  not  like  to  be  much  pressed  on  the  subject  of  the  Stewarts,  wheat 
misfortunes  she  pitied,  the  rather  that  her  father  had  espoused  their  cause. 
And  yet  her  attachment  to  the  present  dynasty  bein^  very  sincere,  and  even 
ardent,  more  especially  as  her  family  had  served  his  late  Majesty  both  in 
peace  and  war,  she  experienced  a  little  embarrassment  in  reconciling  her 
opinions  respecting  the  exiled  family,  with  those  she  enterUuned  for  tht 
present.  In  fact,  like  many  an  old  Jacobite,  she  was  contented  to  be  eome- 
what  inconsistent  on  the  subject,  comforting  herself,  that  novo  every  thing 
stood  as  it  ought  to  do,  and  that  there  was  no  use  in  looking  back  narrowly 
on  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  matter  half  a  century  ago. 

•  Tlie  incident  here  alluded  to  is  thns  niirrated  in  Nichola'  Pmcresaee  of  JamM  I  Vol  ni.  p.  aML 
"The  faniilr"  (of  Wmton)  "owed  its  firet  eleTittion  to  the  uniim  uf  Sir  ChrMtnphw  Scton  wiUi  a  i4rtir  «/ 
Kinc  Kttliert  Hrace.  With  Kiiut  James  VI.  the/  acquired  irreat  favour,  who,  hMnnfr  nrMtoil  h«  bn<fcf  EMi 
of  I>unr**miline  in  150n.  made  Robert,  neventh  LonI  Seton.  Earl  of  Winton  m  16DU.  Befiira  iIm  Kiw^  mcm 
«ofi  u*  the  Enrliah  thnine.  htn  MNJesty  and  the  Quern  were  freqoently  at  Seton,  wlMre  tiM  Elrfl  k«fft  «  ««r 
b»MtaNe  rahle.  at  which  all  foreiRtierR  of  qualitr  were  enterUined  on  their  visii*  to  Scfiilaiiil.  Hw  UmMtf 
died  in  1603,  and  wna  buried  nn  the  Slfe  ot  XphV,  aik  \\vft  '^•rf  <\vf  U\*  Kiwc  left  £dtnbanth  for  RadMi.    I* 

tiftwiy.  till  tho  funeral  w..  «wer.  thai  Vi«  mtajxl  wt*.  ^^^>^^^^2ii^T^RLVti^»r*'^***^  * 
Jflst  a  good,  fajlhrul,  and  loyal  aul^ecL-Wichotf  Frogm**  «f  K»s  *w«  l.«X5^\a.  v'«a. 
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"  The  Ilighlands/'  I  suggested,  "  should  furnish  you  with  ample  subjects 
of  recoUeotion.  You  have  witnessed  the  complete  change  of  that  primeval 
country^  and  have  seen  a  i^ce  not  far  removed  from  the  earliest  period  of 
society,  melted  down  into  the  great  mass  of  civilization  ;  %nd  that  could  not 
happen  without  incidents  striking  in  themselves,  and  curious  as  chapters  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race/' 

"  It  is  very  true/'  said  Mrs.  Baliol ;  "  one  would  think  it  should  have 
Btruck  the  observers  greatly,  and  yet  it  scarcely  did  so.  For  me,  I  was  no 
Highlander  myself,  and  the  Highland  chiefs  of  old,  of  whom  I  certainly 
knew  several,  had  little  in  their  manners  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Low- 
land gentry,  when  they  mixed  in  society  in  Edinburgh,  and  assumed  the 
Lowland  dress.  Their  peculiar  character  was  for  the  clansmen  at  home ; 
and  you  must  not  imagine  that  they  swaggered  about  in  plaids  and  broad- 
swords at  the  Cross,  or  came  to  the  Assembly-Rooms  in  bonnets  and  kilts.'' 

*'  I  remember,"  said  I,  **  that  Swift,  in  his^journal,  tells  Stella  he  had 
dined  in  the  house  of  a  Scots  nobleman,  with  two  Highland  chiefs,  whom 
he  had  found  as  well  bred  men  as  he  had  ever  met  with.''*^ 

"  Very  likely,"  said  my  friend.  "  The  extremes  of  society  approach  much 
more  closely  to  each  other  than  perhaps  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  ('xpccted. 
The  savage  is  always  to  a  certain  degree  polite.  Besides,  going  always 
armed,  and  having  a  very  punctilious  idea  of  their  own  gentility  and  conse- 
quence, they  usutulv  behaved  to  each  other  and  to  the  Lowlanders,  with  a 
good  deal  of  formal  politeness,  which  sometimes  even  procured  them  the 
character  of  insincerity." 

"  Falsehood  belongs  to  an  early  period  of  society,  as  well  as  the  deferen- 
tial forms  which  we  style  politeness,"  I  replied.  '*  A  child  does  not  see  the 
least  moral  beauty  in  truth,  until  he  has  been  flogged  half-a-dozen  times. 
It  is  so  easy,  and  apparently  so  natural,  to  deny  what  you  cannot  be  easily 
convicted  of,  that  a  savage  as  well  as  a  child  lies  to  excuse  himself,  almost 
as  instinctively  as  he  raises  his  hand  to  protect  his  head.  The  old  saying, 
'  confess  and  be  hanged,'  carries  much  argument  in  it.  I  observed  a  remark 
the  other  day  in  old  Birrel.  lie  mentions  that  McGregor  of  Glenstrae  and 
some  of  his  people  had  surrendered  themselves  to  one  of  the  Earls  of  Ar- 

firle,  upon  the  express  condition  that  they  should  be  conveyed  safe  into 
ngland.  The  MacAllan  Mhor  of  the  day  kept  the  word  of  promise,  but 
it  was  only  to  the  ear.  He  indeed  sent  his  captives  to  Berwick,  where  they 
had  an  airing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  but  it  was  under  the  custody 
of  a  strong  ^uard,  by  whom  they  were  brought  back  to  Edinburgh,  and 
delivered  to  the  executioner.  This,  Birrel  calls  keeping  a  Highlandman's 
promise."! 

"Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Baliol,  "I  might  add  that  many  of  the  Highland 
chiefs  whom  I  knew  in  former  days  had  been  brought  up  in  France,  which 
mi^ht  improve  their  politeness,  though  perhaps  it  did  not  amend  their  sin- 
cerity. But  considering  that,  belonging  to  the  depressed  and  defeated  fac- 
tion in  the  state,  they  were  compelled  sometimes  to  use  dissimulation,  you 
must  set  their  uniform  fidelity  to  their  friends  against  their  occasional  false- 
hood to  their  enemies,  and  then  you  will  not  judge  poor  John  Highlandman 
too  severely.  They  were  in  a  state  of  society  where  bright  lights  are 
strongly  contrasted  with  deep  shadows." 

"It  18  to  that  point  I  would  bring  you,  ma  belle  cousine,  —  and  therefore 
they  are  most  proper  subjects  for  composition." 

•  ErrmACTB  of  Jourxal  to  Stkli.a.  —  **  I  dined  to-dajr  (12th  March.  1712)  with  Lord  TreMnrerand  two 
fentlein«n  nf  tt\e  HictiiiimlB  of  ScotiHiid,  yet  very  p<»lite  men  "—SmtVt  Works.  Vol  III.,  p.  7.     Edm.  1834. 

t  The  2  of  Ortr :  (1600)  Allaster  MacGivfror  of  Ulen«trae  lane  he  the  l«ird  Arkyulet.  hot  escapit  afuiue; 
bot  afler  taken  be  the  Earle  of  Argyll  ihe  4  of  Jauuarii.  aud  hniught  to  Edr :  the  9  of  Janaar :  lOtU.  wt :  IS 
Mac  of  hes  frieodea  MacGrefroni.  tie  was  convoyit  tu  Berwick  lie  the  [^aird.  coufomi  lo  the  Curleii  pruntea: 
for  he  promesit  to  put  him  uat  of  Scoltis  f  rand  :  Sua  he  keipit  an  Mieiandroan'a  protnea  in  re>prrt  he  sent 
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"  And  you  want  to  turn  composer,  mj  good  friendr  and  set  my  old  tales 
to  some  popular  tune  7  But  there  have  been  too  many  compoeers,  if  that 
be  the  wora,  in  the  field  before.  The  Highlands  were  indeed  a  rich  mine ; 
but  they  have,  I  think,  been  fairly  wrought  out,  as  a  good  tune  is  grinded 
into  vulgarity  when  it  descends  to  the  hurdy-gurdy,  and  the  barrel-organ/' 

'*  If  it  be  really  tune,''  I  replied,  "  it  will  recover  its  better  qualities  when 
it  gets  into  the  hands  of  better  artists." 

'*  Umj^h  V  said  Mrs.  Baliol,  tapping  her  box,  "  we  are  happy  in  our  own 
good  opinion  this  evening,  Mr.  Groftangry.  And  so  you  tnink  you  can 
restore  the  gloss  to  the  tartan,  which  it  has  lost  by  being  dragged  through 
•0  many  fingers  ?" 

*'  With  your  assistance  to  procure  materials,  my  dear  lady,  much,  I  think, 
may  be  done." 

'*  Well  —  I  roust  do  my  best,  I  suppose ;  though  all  I  know  about  the 
Gael  is  but  of  little  consequence— indeed,  I  gathered  it  chiefly  from  Donald 
MacLcish." 

"And  who  might  Donald  MacLeish  be?" 

"  Neither  bard  nor  sennachie,  I  assure  you ;  nor  monk,  nor  hermit,  the 
approved  authorities  for  old  traditions.  Donald  was  as  good  a  postilion  as 
ever  drove  a  chaise  and  pair  between  Glencroe  and  Inverary.  I  assure  you, 
when  I  give  you  my  Highland  anecdotes,  you  will  hear  much  of  Donald 
MacLeish.  He  was  Alice  Lambskin's  beau  and  mine  through  a  long  High- 
land tour." 

"  But  when  am  I  to  possess  these  anecdotes  ? — You  answer  me  as  Harley 
did  poor  Prior  — 

Lrt  that  be  done  which  Mat  doth  saj. 
•Yea,'  quoth  the  Earl,  'bat  not  to-day."* 

"  Well,  mon  beau  cousin^  if  you  begin  to  remind  me  of  my  cruelty,  I  must 
remind  you  it  has  struck  nine  on  the  Abbey  clock,  and  it  is  time  you  were 
^ing  home  to  Little  Groftangry.  —  For  my  promise  to  assist  your  antiqua- 
rian researches,  be  assured,  I  will  one  day  keep  it  to  the  utmost  extent.  It 
shall  not  be  a  Ilighlandman's  promise,  as  your  old  citizen  calls  it." 

I,  by  this  time,  suspected  the  purpose  of  my  friend's  procrastination  ;  and 
it  saddened  my  heart  to  reflect  that  I  was  not  to  get  the  information  which 
I  desired,  excepting  in  the  shape  of  a  legacy.  I  found  accordingly,  in  the 
packet  transmitted  to  me  after  the  excellent  lady's  death,  several  anecdotes 
respecting  the  Highlands,  from  which  I  have  selected  that  which  follows, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  possessing  great  power  over  the  feelings  of  my  cri- 
tical housekeeper,  Janet  Mac£voy,  who  wept  most  bitterly  when  I  read  it 
to  her. 

It  is,  however,  but  a  very  simple  tale,  and  may  hare  no  interest  foreper- 
sons beyond  Janet's  rank  of  life  or  understanding. 


Cjirooiths  if  tjii  Canoitgiitt 
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Cliii{ittr  tilt  /int. 


It  wound  M  near  ■■  dmt  conld  Iw,  On  tha  other  side  it  eeein*d  to  be. 

Bat  what  it  m  ahe  cannot  tell ;  Of  the  hoffe  broad-breaated  old  oak-tree. 


Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol's  memorandam  begins  thus : — 

It  is  fiTe-and-thirt^,  or  perhaps  nearer  forty  years  ago,  since,  to  relioTe 
the  dejection  of  spirits  occasioned  by  a  great  family  loss  sustained  two  or 
three  months  before,  I  undertook  what  was  called  toe  short  Highland  tour. 
This  had  become  in  some  degree  fashionable ;  but  though  the  military  roads 
were  excellent,  yet  the  accommodation  was  so  indifferent,  that  it  was  reckoned 
a  little  adventure  to  accomplish  it.  Besides,  the  Highlands,  though  now  as 
peaceable  as  any  part  of  King  George's  dominions,  was  a  sound  which  still 
carried  terror,  while  so  many  survived  who  had  witnessed  the  insurrection  of 
1745 ;  and  a  vague  idea  of  fear  was  impressed  on  many,  as  they  looked  from 
the  towers  of  Stirling  northward  to  the  huge  chain  of  mountains,  which 
rises  like  a  dusky  rampart  to  conceal  in  its  recesses  a  people,  whose  dress, 
manners,  and  language,  differed  still  very  much  from  those  of  their  Low- 
land countrymen.  For  my  part,  I  come  of  a  race  not  greatly  subject  to 
apprehensions  arising  from  imagination  only.  I  nad  some  Highland  rela- 
tives, knew  several  of  their  families  of  distinction ;  and,  though  only  having 
the  company  of  my  bower-maiden,  Mrs.  Alice  Lambskin,  I  went  on  my 
journey  fearless. 

But  then  I  had  a  guide  and  cioerone,  almost  equal  to  Greatheart  in  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  no  less  a  person  than  Donald  MacLeidi,  the  postilion 
whom  I  hired'  at  Stirling,  with  a  pair  of  able-bodied  horses,  as  steady  as 
Donald  himself,  to  drag  my  carriage,  my  duenna,  and  myself,  wheresoever 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  go. 

Donald  MacLeish  was  one  of  a  race  of  post-boys,  whom,  I  suppose,  mail- 
coaches  and  steam-boats  have  put  out  of  fashion.  They  were  to  be  found 
chiefly  at  Perth,  Stirling,  or  Glasgow,  where  they  and  their  horses  were 
usually  hired  by  travellers,  or  tourists,  to  accomplish  such  journeys  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  as  they  might  have  to  perform  in  the  land  of  the  Gael. 
This  class  of  persons  approached  to  the  character  of  what  is  called  abroad 
a  eonducteur;  or  might  be  compared  to  the  sailing-master  on  board  a  British 
ship  of  war,  who  follows  out  after  his  ^wn  manner  the  course  which  the 
captain  commands  him  to  observe.  You  explained  to  your  postilion  the 
length  of  your  tour,  and  the  objects  you  were  desirous  it  should  embrace ; 
and  you  found  him  perfectly  competent  to  fix  the  places  of  rest  or  refresh- 
ment, with  due  attention,  that  those  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  jowt 
convenience,  and  to  any  points  of  interest  which  you  might  desire  to  visit 

The  qualifications  of  such  a  person  were  necessarily  much  superior  to 
those  of  the  *'  first  ready,"  who  gallops  thrice-a-df^  over  the  same  tea  m\UA« 
Donald  MacLeish,  besides  being  quite  alert  at  T«]Mwmii%fi^^T^\^^     %Ri^ 
dents  to  hi#  honea  and  carriage,  and  in  making  aViut  \o  %\xy^'(^'^^'^^'^^^"^ 
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forage  was  scarce,  with  each  substitutes  as  bannocks  and  cakes,  was  like- 
wise a  man  of  intellectual  resources.  He  had  acaaired  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  traditional  stories  of  the  country  which  he  had  traversed  so  often ; 
and,  if  encouraged,  (for  Donald  was  a  man  of  the  most  decorous  reserre,) 
he  would  willingly  point  out  to  you  the  site  of  the  principal  clan-battles, 
and  recount  the  most  remarkable  legends  by  which  the  road,  and  the  objects 
which  occurred  in  travelling  it,  had  been  dif<»tingaished.  There  was  some 
originality  in  the  man's  habits  of  thinking  and  expressing  himself,  his  turn 
for  legendary  lore  strangely  contrasting  with  a  portion  of  the  knowing 
shrewdness  belonging  to  his  actual  occupation,  which  made  his  conversation 
amuse  the  way  well  eoough. 

Add  to  this,  Donald  knew  all  his  peculiar  duties  in  the  country  which  he 
traversed  so  frequently.  He  could  tell,  to  a  day,  when  they  would  "  be  kill- 
ing" lamb  at  Tyndrum  or  Glenuilt ;  so  that  the  stranger  would  have  some 
chance  of  being  fed  like  a  Christian ;  and  knew  to  a  mile  the  last  village 
where  it  was  possible  to  procure  a  wheatcn  loaf,  for  the  guidance  of  thoee 
who  were  little  familiar  with  the  Land  of  Cakes.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  road  every  mile,  and  could  tell  to  an  inch  which  side  of  a  Highland 
bridge  was  passable,  which  decidedly  dangerous.*  In  short,  Donald  Mao- 
Leish  was  not  only  our  faithful  attendant  and  steady  servant,  but  oar 
humble  and  obliging  friend ;  and  though  I  have  known  the  half-classical 
cicerone  of  Italy,  the  talkative  French  valet-de-place,  and  even  the  muleteer 
of  Spain,  who  piques  himself  on  beiog  a  maize-eater,  and  whose  honour  iM 
not  to  be  questioned  without  danger,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  hod  so  sensible 
and  intelligent  a  guide. 

Our  motions  were  of  course  under  Donald's  direction ;  and  it  frequently 
happened,  when  the  weather  was  serene,  that  we  preferred  halting  to  rest 
his  horses  even  where  there  was  no  established  stage,  and  taking  our  re- 
freshment under  a  crag,  from  which  leaped  a  waterfall,  or  beside  the  verge 
of  a  fountain  enamelled  with  verdant  turf  and  wildflowers.  Donald  haid 
an  eye  for  such  sports,  and  though  he  had,  I  dare  say,  never  read  Gil  Bias 
or  Don  Quixote,  yet  he  chose  such  halting-places  as  Le  Sage  or  CervantN 
would  have  described.  Very  oflen,  as  he  observed  the  pleasure  I  took  in 
conversing  with  the  country  people,  he  would  manage  to  fix  our  place  of 
rest  near  a  cottage  where  there  was  some  old  Gael,  whose  broadsword  had 
blazed  at  Falkirk  or  Preston,  and  who  seemed  the  frail  yet  faithful  record 
of  times  which  had  passed  away.  Or  he  would  contrive  to  Quarter  ut, 
as  far  as  a  cup  of  tea  went,  upon  the  hospitalitv  of  some  parisn  minister 
of  worth  and  intelligence,  or  some  country  family  of  the  better  class,  who 
mingled  with  the  wild  simplicity  of  their  original  manners,  and  their  ready 
and  hospitable  welcome,  a  sort  of  courtesy  belonging  to  a  people,  the  lowest 
of  whom  are  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  being,  according;  to  the 
Spanish  phrase,  *'  as  good  gentlemen  as  the  king,  only  not  quite  so  nch." 

To  all  such  persons  Donald  MacLeish  was  well  known,  and  his  introdae- 
tion  passed  as  current  as  if  we  had  brought  letters  from  some  high  chief  of 
the  country. 

Sometimes  it  happened  that  the  Highland  hospitality  which  welcomed  ni 
with  all  the  variety  of  mountain  fare,  preparations  of  milk  and  egga,  and 
girdle-cakes  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  more  substantial  dainties,  accord- 
ing to  the  inhabitant's  means  of  regaling  the  passenger,  descended  ratbor 
too  exuberantly  on  Donald  MacLeish  in  tne  shape  of  mountain  dew.  Poor 
Donald  I  he  was  on  such  occasions  like  Gideon's  fleece,  moist  with  the  nobto 
element,  which,  of  course,  fell  not  on  us.  But  it  was  his  only  fault,  and 
when  pressed  to  drink  dochran-dorroch  to  my  ladyship's  good  health,  il 
would  have  been  ill  taken  to  have  refused  the  pledge,  nor  was  be  willing  to 

*  Thia  il,  or  wa*  at  Iftast,  a  necemury  tioooinvkYAYitEMtvX.  \Tk(\\M  oC  the  moat  beeatiM  diatriato  of  ttn  HU^ 
landM  WB,  not  many  yeara  unce,  a  bni\s«  beaT\T«  v\x\k  «Xa.TV\vQ%  c»A\;\viik,''1L««^  \a  «ba  riybt  iida,tte  M 
jMmr  ilaoiparoaa.  ** 
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do  sach.discoartesj.  It  was,  I  repeat,  his  only  fault,  nor  had  we  any  great 
right  to  complain ;  for  if  it  rendered  him  a  little  more  talkative,  it  aug- 
mented his  ordinary  share  of  punctilious  civility,  and  he  only  drove  slower, 
and  talked  longer  and  more  pompously  than  when  he  had  not  come  by  a 
drop  of  usquebaugh.  It  was,  we  remarked,  only  on  such  occasions  that 
Donald  talked  with  an  air  of  importance  of  the  family  of  MacLebh ;  and 
we  had  no  title  to  be  scrupulous  in  censuring  a  foible,  the  consequences  of 
which  were  confined  within  such  innocent  limits. 

We  became  so  much  accustomed  to  Donald's  mode  of  managing  us,  that 
we  observed  with  some  interest  the  art  which  he  used  to  produce  a  little 
agreeable  surprise,  by  concealing  from  us  the  spot  where  he  proposed  our 
halt  to  be  made,  when  it  was  of  an  unusual  and  interesting  character. 
This  was  so  much  his  wont,  that  when  he  made  apologies  at  setting  off,  for 
being  obliged  to  stop  in  some  strange  solitary  place,  till  the  horses  should 
eat  the  com  which  he  brought  on  with  them  for  that  purpose,  our  imagina- 
tion used  to  be  on  the  stretch  to  guess  what  romantic  retreat  he  had  secretly 
fixed  upon  for  our  noontide  baiting-place. 

We  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  at  the  delightful  village  of 
Dalmally,  and  had  gone  upon  the  lake  under  the  guidance  of  the  excellent 
clergyman  who  was  then  incumbent  at  Qlenorquhy,*  and  had  heard  a  hun- 
dred legends  of  the  stern  chiefs  of  Loch  Awe,  Duncan  with  the  thrum 
bonnet,  and  the  other  lords  of  the  now  mouldering  towers  of  Kilchurn.f 
Thus  it  was  later  than  usual  when  we  set  out  on  our  journey,  after  a  hint 
or  two  from  Donald  concerning  the  length  of  the  way  to  the  next  stage,  as 
there  was  no  good  halting-place  between  Dalmally  and  Oban. 

Having  bid  adieu  to  our  venerable  and  kind  cicerone,  we  proceeded  on 
our  tour,  winding  round  the  tremendous  mountain  called  Cruachan  Ben, 
which  rushes  down  in  all  its  majesty  of  rocks  and  wilderness  on  the  lake, 

*  This  vfoershle  aud  hospitable  frentleman*!  name  was  Mac-Iatyre. 

t  Lnch  Awe,  upKin  the  banks  uf  which  the  sc4>ne  of  action  took  place,  is  thirty-four  miles  in  len<(th.  Th« 
north  sKle  w  hounded  by  wide  mnirs  and  inronxidenible  hills,  whicli  occupy  an  extent  of  ci>untry  from  twelr* 
to  twenty  miles  m  hreadtb.  aud  the  whole  of  this  space  is  enclosMl  as  by  circumvallntinn.  Upon  the  north 
it  is  barred  by  Loch  Enive.  on  th^  south  by  Loch  Awp,  and  on  the  east  by  the  dreadful  pam  of  Brandir, 
tbrooKli  which  an  arm  of  the  latter  lake  opens,  at  about  four  miles  from  its  eastern  extremity,  and  discharRea 
the  river  Awe  into  the  former  The  pa>s  is  about  three  miles  in  length ;  its  east  side  ta  bounded  by  the  al- 
nioat  inaocesKible  ktee{is  which  form  the  baae  of  the  ntat  and  rufCftett  mountains  of  Cruachan.  The  cra^t 
rise  in  w»me  places  alniiatt  perpendicularly  from  the  water,  and  for  their  chiKf  extent  show  no  space  nor  level 
at  their  feet,  but  a  rouxb  and  narrow  edc'e  of  stony  t>each.  Upon  the  whole  of  these  chtf»  gro^s  a  thick  and 
iuierwoveu  wood  of  ail  kinds  of  trees,  both  timlier,  dwarf,  and  coppice  ;  no  track  exiKted  through  the  wil- 
deme**,  bur  a  winding  path,  which  sometimes  crept  along  the  precipitous  height,  and  sometimes  deaociaded 
in  artraight  piuu  altMig  the  murgm  of  the  water.  Near  the  exireniiiy  of  the  defile,  a  narrow  level  opened 
between  the  water  and  the  crag ;  but  a  great  part  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  precAding  steeps,  m-as  formerly 
envehiped  in  a  thicket,  which  showed  little  facility  to  the  feet  of  any  but  the  niartins  aud  wild  cats.  AIiHif 
the  west  side  of  the  pass  lies  a  wmII  of  cheer  and  barren  crags.  Prom  behinti  they  nse  in  rough,  oneven, 
■od  beMthy  declivities,  out  of  the  wide  muir  before  meniiuned.  Iietween  Loch  Eittve  aud  Loch  Awe;  but  ia 
front  thfv  terniiiiaied  abruptly  in  the  most  frichifiil  precipices,  which  form  the  whole  side  of  the  piiaa.  bimI 
deaceiai  at  one  fall  into  the  water  which  filli*  Its  trough.  At  the  north  end  of  the  barner,  and  at  the  temii- 
natfon  of  the  (»ass,  lies  that  part  of  the  clilT  which  is  called  Craigauuni :  at  its  foot  the  arm  of  the  lak« 
graduallr  coii'r.icu  its  water  lo  a  very  narrow  space,  and  at  length  terminates  at  two  ntcks  (called  the  Roclia 
of  Urauqir).  which  form  a  straight  channel,  something  resembling  the  lock  of  a  canal.  Fr4)m  this  outlet 
there  w  a  continual  descent  towards  Loch  Eitive.  and  from  hence  the  river  Awe  poura  out  its  current  in  a 
fariooa  stream,  ftaiming  over^^bed  broken  with  holea,  and  cumtiered  with  masNes  of  granite  and  whinsuine. 

**  If  ever  tnere  was  a  bndge  near  CraiKaiiuui  in  ancient  times,  it  muxt  have  been  at  the  Rocks  of  Brandir. 
From  the  days  of  Wallace  to  those  of  General  Wade,  there  were  never  parages  of  this  kind  but  in  place* 
of  great  neceasity.  too  narrow  fur  a  boat,  and  loo  wide  for  a  leap;  even  then  they  were  but  an  unsafe  foot* 
way  formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees  plnced  trnnkventely  from  rock  to  rock,  uustripped  of  their  bark,  aud  de»> 
titat«  uf  either  plank  or  rail  For  such  a  structure,  there  is  no  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Craiganuni, 
but  at  the  rocks  aliove  mentioned.  In  the  lake  and  on  the  nver.  the  water  is  far  too  wide ;  but  at  the  strait, 
the  space  is  not  greater  than  might  be  rroaaed  by  a  tall  mountain  pine,  and  the  rock  son  either  naJe  ar* 
formed  by  natare  like  a  pier.  That  this  point  was  always  a  place  of  passage,  is  remlered  pmbable  by  its 
£Mnlity.  and  the  use  of  recent  times.  It  is  not  long  since  it  was  the  common  gate  of  the  country  on  either 
nde  the  river  aud  the  pa-^^;  the  mode  of  croa»iug  is  yet  in  the  memory  of  people  Uving.  and  was  performed 
by  a  little  ciirrach  moored  on  either  side  the  water,  and  a  stoat  caMe  fixeid  ucross  the  stream  from  bank  to 
hMUit,  by  which  the  p:u'sengers  drew  themselves  iicrosa  in  the  manner  still  pructised  in  places  of  the  sanM 
Itatare.  It  is  no  a-guinent  ag.iiiist  the  exHleucre  of  a  l>ridge  in  former  times  that  the  above  meihud  only  ex- 
isted in  ours,  rather  than  a  pa.»sage  of  that  kind,  which  would  seem  the  nioie  improved  expedient  Th« 
oout.-adicthin  »  sufficitutly  Mccounted  for  by  the  decay  of  tinil>er  in  the  neuilibourho«id.  Of  old.  both  onka 
and  firs  of  an  uumcnHe  aize  abounded  withra  a  vei  y  inconsiderable  distance :  but  it  i"  now  many  years  Minot  • 
the  destruction  of  tiiv  forests  of  Glen  feluive  and  Glen  Urcha  has  deprived  the  couniry  of  ail  the  (rrH»  uf 
uOcieni  aoe  to  cross  the  strait  of  Brandir;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  curracb  was  not  introduced  iiil  lh« 
Want  uf  timber  had  dineuabled  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from  maintaining  a  bridce.  it  only  tHither 
leinains  to  be  nuUced,  that  at  aome  distance  below  the  rocks  of  Bmodir,  there  waa  fonnerlv  a  ford,  whioh. 
was  lund  for  oattls  in  the  memory  of  people  living;  from  tha  AtMcownewaot  vYua  vimac^o^^  \vxcav\>^^ 
ttreun,  and  thm  broken  bed  oi  tbt  river,  it  was,  bowevor,  a  danaatuQa  VMa«V)'^  «wm«M^^  x&xak\D^M^ 
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leaving  only  a  paw,  in  which,  notwithstaiidin.:  if-  txtr'Hi-*  sfrrnLi'h.  th^ 
warlike  clnu  of  Ma<*Douf;al  of  Lorn  were  almost  »ii-.stro\ imI  iiv  tin'  -a::  i  ■.  :h 
Robert  Bruco.  That  King,  the  Wollinjston  of  bin  day,  had  accdDiiiii-li-  i. 
by  a  forced  march,  the  unexpected  manoeuvre  of  forcing  a  body  or  troojH 
round  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  and  thus  placed  him  in  the  flank  and 
in  the  rear  of  the  men  of  Lorn,  whom  at  the  same  time  he  attacked  in  front. 
The  great  number  of  cairnH  yet  viHibIc,  as  you  descend  the  pass  on  the  west- 
ward side,  shows  the  extent  of  the  vengeance  which  Bruce  exhausted  on 
his  inveterate  and  personal  enemies.  I  am,  you  know,  the  sister  of  sol- 
diers, and  it  htm  since  struck  me  forcibly  that  the  manoeuvre  which  Donald 
described,  resembled  those  of  Wellington  or  of  Bonaparte.  lie  was  a  great 
man  Robert  Hriico,  even  a  Baliol  must  admit  that;  although  it  begins  now 
t4)  1)0  allowed  that  his  title  to  the  crown  wiis  scarce  so  good  as  that  of  the 
unfortunate  family  with  whom  he  contended  —  But  let  that  pass.  —  The 
slaughter  had  been  the  greater,  as  the  deep  and  rapid  river  Awe  is  dis- 
gorged from  the  lake,  just  in  the  roar  of  the  fugitives,  and  encircles  the 
base  of  the  tremendous  mountain ;  so  that  the  retreat  of  tho  unfortunate 
flyers  was  intercepted  on  all  sides  by  the  inaccei^siblo  character  of  the 
country,  which  hau  seemed  to  promise  them  defence  and  protection.* 

Musmg.  like  the  Irish  lad^v  in  the  song,  "upon  things  which  are  long 
enough  a-gone."t  we  felt  no  impatience  at  the  slow,  and  almost  creeping 
pace,  with  which  our  conductor  proceeded  along  General  Wade's  military 
road,  which  never  or  rarely  condescends  to  turn  aside  from  the  steepest 
ascent,  but  proceeds  right  un  and  down  hill,  with  the  indifference  to  height 
and  Imllow,  steep  or  b?vel,  indicated  by  the  old  Roman  engineers.  Still, 
however,  the  substantial  excellence  of  tliese  great  works  —  for  such  are  the 
military  highways  in  the  lliglilands — deserved  the  compliment  of  the  fiot^t, 
who,  whother  he  came  from  our  sister  kingdom,  and  spoke  in  his  own  dia- 
lect, or  whether  he  supposed  those  whom  ho  addressed  might  have  some 
national  pretension  to  the  second  sight,  produced  the  celebrated  couplet  — 

HjhI  ynu  hut  vcvn  rliuM  maiU  brfore  ihey  w^rw  mmln, 
Vi»u  would  lioUl  up  your  liiinds  aud  bieia  Ueaeral  Wjde. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  wonderful  than  to  see  these  wildernesses  pene- 
trated and  pervious  in  every  quarter  by  broad  accesses  of  the  best  possible 

***Uut  thr  KiBi!,  w)uK>e  deiir-hdiiKiii  «-xitt>rifiir*e  in  war  hud  tMueht  him  rxtrrme  mitimi.  remained  in  :ha 
DriMM  of  Kuluoliiilder  iill  he  had  HrqnirPil  hy  hix  *\Hit*  und  untskirriev  a  pf  rfiH*t  kuo#ledfe  of  thr  di»|«MiiMi 
(If  ih«  army  of  Utra,  und  thfi  iiiteiitiuu  jf  ity  ie;iiler  He  thru  divided  hi*  I'nrre  ioi«»  two  isdiimnii,  in<rii«4i>ic 
fbv  uoiiiiiiaiid  of  the  Hrki,  m  whirh  hr  plared  hia  arrhers  ami  luchtrat  armed  t^Mlpl^  tn  Sir  Jnmi*!*  Liii'icia% 
whdst  hf  liiiiiM-lf  ttHik  thi!  IfMiliiK  of  the  otht-r.  which  nmsikted  priimpatly  of  his  knicht*  and  ikirouc  On 
■ppniarhiui  the  di-rik-.  liiiire  dt>i'|iatrhfil  Mr  Juiiuai  DuUKla*  hy  n  pathway  which  tba  rneoiy  had  nrffl«i*t«<«l 
to  tHTiipy.  M.th  dirertiitiix  lo  udvuiuf  MiciiMy.  niid  ram  the  heiKhlx  above  aiid  lo  tnHil  tif  tha  iiillr  ar'oiiikl 
where  tlie  mt'ii  of  l4>iii  wrm  t-oiii:«'al<Hl :  and,  liuvmit  KM*eriuiurd  that  this  movvmeiit  bad  been  eiecutMl  wiiii 
■ncce&k.  i.i-  put  liiiiiKilf  ul  the  iiesid  of  hu  own  diviMiwii,  mnl  feurlemlf  led  hv  men  min  thr  drfile  Hvre,  pr»- 
iwnrd  u«  ho  wax  f'lr  what  wan  to  liikc  phire.  it  was  difKruit  to  prevent  a  trmpurary  pnnic.  when  the  r«H 
which,  to  ihi>  dny.  iiivuriably  KcrGdi>«  thf  axaault  of  the  iiiuuiitaiiitfcr.  biirvt  from  the  ruicKed  h--i«i>m  of  boa 
Cruarhau  ;  and  the  woody  which,  thw  niumeiit  hcfiire.  hud  waved  in  mience  and  wilitadp.rdvt*  finth  thetr  birrh 
of  sic«l-clml  warnon,  :!iid.  iii  an  iiiMani.  ht^ntme  imUiinrt  wiiti  the  dreadful  vitality  of  war.  Hat  alihoudi 
■pliulliid  Miiil  i:hi-cked  lur  a  brief  ^p■lc«  hv  the  NiuldeiiiiKiui  of  ilip  asMiult.  and  the  nias«M  of  rta-k  whidi  Itit 
cueiny  rolled  dn^n  fr  >in  th«:  prifipict^,  Urnre.  at  tiie  hraii  of  hia  division.  prvM«d  up  the  tale  nf  the  moun- 
tain. Whilst  liiiM  (laity  awaiiliid  the  ni«'n  oi  l^mi  w-ilh  the  ulmoat  fury.  Sir  Jamita  LKmcl.iii  aikl  iita  larty 
ahiHiifil  Hodilunly  up  ai  tut*  hi-ixiili  in  ihi'ir  front,  Nliowfriiiit  down  their  arrows  apiwi  them :  aiKl.  whrn  ihc^a 
nii4>iilrii  w>rH  fXhu-i.>ti>d.  a'tiiokiiur  thuiii  wuh  thi-ir  n^i^iMdit  and  harile-azm.  The  cniisniueiKV  uf  rnirb  an 
Dltiirk.  Iioth  in  front  and  rrur,  won  the  total  ilihCoiiiriiiinR  of  ihe  army  of  Uirn;  ami  Ibe  nrruiiw'.aik'r*  lu 
which  IhiH  chii'f  hud  rH>cuiilitlfii:]y  look(>I  fiirwiinl,  a«  riMidfrmY  the  dc^rucitnu  of  Bnice  atiuoHl  ine%ifan'it. 
were  now  turned  wilh  fatal  f.'fi-cl  uKitinht  hiiiiwlf  liii  itrpat  suiienorMjr  uf  nuuilieni  ramberttd  and  impv«lMl 
hiK  niovfniontii.  'riirn«t.  hy  the  doiibif  a<»«MUll.  and  hy  the  pisculiar  nature  of  the  urtiuiid.  mm  such  uarrovr 
room  us  the  pass  alfonleil,  und  <iriv<-n  ti>  fury  hy  liiuhn;  tlifmarlves  cut  to  piecf^  in  detail,  wirhutit  (kiwc-r  *4 
rcMV'unce.  the  men  of  Unii  ili:d  tnwri^da  Licn  Kitive.  where  a  bndtte  thrown  over  the  Awe.  and  suuporinl 
U|Hiii  tvvo  niiiiieiiiw  nick*,  known  >iy  ihp  name  of  tlio  KuckH  of  Hiandir.  fonnrtl  the  atditnry  coiumuoicaiitMi 
hi'iwecn  Ihe  Mde  ol  the  iiver  wlu'ie  tht*  haitle  tonk  place,  and  the  country  uf  L<>m.  'Mieir  uiij«ut  wm  IA 
K.iin  the  brider,  which  wmm  aitnipo!>ud  «■  niirely  of  winkI.  und.  h.ivinr  avaikrd  Ihcoiseives  of  it  lu  ihfii  reirrat.  !• 
di-stroy  il,  and  thuh  throw  the  lll•pa^^ilhlti 'orrvnt  ol  the  A^f  hetwreii  ihr.n  und  their  fn^mii-s.  Itol  their 
iiriiiiHm  wuK  iii!iUiitly  di''eci(^l  hy  I)oiii;|:i<>.  who.  rnsliinr  down  fnnn  the  hiith  Kitiunda  at  Ihe  heail  4if  tail 
aicio-rsawl  lii;lit-»rni(.tl  I'lreMrm.  uUzicked  the  Uidy  of  the  nionntaiiievry.  which  had  iiOi-.ii|Hrd  ihe  hndn, 
uiul  tliiivu  ihcni  from  ii  with  ar^-it  nhiuxlititr.  m»  thai  iiniCM  and  his  division,  on  iMiniii^  U|i.  puasird  it  wjIIhNI 
lll■lie^lullon  :  and,  this  l:i%l  n^MiriM*  bciin;  taken  fnon  ihein.  the  army  uf  Lorn  wrin).  in  ■  frw  iiomw.  hirrally 
cut  tu  imi-es.  wtjjUt  llieir  chief,  who  o«x<iipii>il  L.och  Kitive  with  hih  deal.  saw.  fn»m  his  ships,  ihadiscooiAMn 
of  ills  Hiifj.  and  fouud  il  iiiipowible  lo  give  U\eiu  Ilia  inaal  assi»Uiiae.**~7XJrr'«  U/e  qJ  Bruet, 
f  ThiM  i»  « iiuo  fmni  •  very  paU)«Uc  ViaUati  w\:\\di\  \akd\  kun^Vri  qmqI  >2Mi«BB«lidi«  of  fid|«wo(!l» 
town  III  Utm    I  (lu  iiut  kiiow  Uiai  A  his  bMU  ynuvaA. 
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oonstnictioD,  and  so  saperior  to  what  the  coantry  could  have  demanded  for 
many  centuries  for  any  pacific  purpose  of  commercial  intercourse.  Thus 
the  traces  of  war  are  sometimes  happily  accommodated  to  the  purposes  of 
peace.  The  victories  of  Bonaparte  have  been  without  results ;  but  his  road 
over  the  Simplon  will  long  be  the  communication  betwixt  peaceful  coun- 
tries, who  will  apply  to  the  ends  of  commerce  and  friendly  intercourse  that 
^gantic  work,  which  was  formed  for  the  ambitious  purpose  of  warlike 
invasion.  ^ 

While  we  were  thus  stealing  along,  we  gradually  turned  round  the  shoul- 
der of  Ben  Cruachan,  and,  descending  the  course  of  the  foaming  and  rapid 
Awe,  left  behind  us  the  expanse  of  the  majestic  lake  which  gives  birth  to 
that  impetuous  river.  The  rocks  and  precipices  which  stooped  down  per- 
pendicularly on  our  path  on  the  right  hand,  exhibited  a  few  remains  of  the 
wood  which  once  clothed  them,  but  which  had,  in  latter  times,  been  felled 
to  supply,  Donald  MacLeish  informed  us,  the  iron-founderies  at  the  Bunawe. 
JThis  made  us  fix  our  eyes  with  interest  on  one  large  oak,  which  grew  on 
the  left  hand  towards  the  river.  It  seemed  a  tree  of  extraordinary  magni- 
tude and  picturesque  beauty,  &nd  stood  just  where  there  appeared  to  be  a 
few  roods  of  open  ground  lying  among  huge  stones,  which  had  rolled  down 
from  the  mountain.  To  add  to  the  romance  of  the  situation,  the  spot  of 
dear  ground  extended  round  the  foot  of  a  proud-browed  rock,  from  the 
summit  of  which  leaped  a  mountain  stream  in  a  fall  of  sixty  feet,  in  which 
it  was  dissolved  into  foam  and  dew.  At  the  bottom  of  the  fall  the  rivulet 
with  difficulty  collected,  like  a  routed  general,  its  dispersed  forces,  and,  as 
if  tamed  by  its  descent,  found  a  noiseless  passage  through  the  heath  to  join 
the  Awe. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  tree  and  waterfall,  and  wished  myself  nearer 
them  ;  not  that  I  thought  of  sketch-book  or  portfolio,  —  for,  in  my  younger 
days.  Misses  were  not  accustomed  to  black-lead  pencils,  unless  they  could 
use  them  to  some  good  purpose — but  merely  to  inaulge  myself  with  a  closer 
view.  Donald  immediately  opened  the  chaise  door,  but  observed  it  was 
rough  walking  down  the  brae,  and  that  I  would  see  the  tree  better  by  keep- 
ing the  road  for  a  hundred  yards  farther,  when  it  passed  closer  to  the  spot, 
for  which  he  seemed,  however,  to  have  no  predilection.  *'  He  knew/'  he 
said,  "  a  far  bigger  tree  than  that  nearer  Bunawe,  and  it  was  a  place  where 
there  was  flat  ground  for  the  carriage  to  stand,  which  it  could  jimply  do  oa 
these  braes;  —  but  just  as  my  leddyship  liked." 

My  ladyship  did  choose  rather  to  look  at  the  fine  tree  before  me,  than  to 
pass  it  by  in  hopes  of  a  finer ;  so  we  walked  beside  the  carriage  till  we 
should  come  to  a  point,  from  which,  Donald  assured  us,  we  might,  without 
scrambling,  go  as  near  the  tree  as  we  chose,  "  though  he  wadna  advise  us 
to  go  nearer  than  the  high-road." 

There  was  something  grave  and  mysterious  in  Donald's  sun-browned 
countenance  when  he  gave  us  this  intimation,  and  his  manner  was  so  diffe- 
rent from  his  usual  frankness,  that  my  female  curiosity  was  set  in  motion. 
We  walked  on  the  whilst,  and  I  found  the  tree,  of  which  we  bad  now  lost 
sight  by  the  intervention  of  some  rising  ground,  was  really  more  distant 
than  I  had  at  first  supposed.  "  I  could  have  sworn  now,''  said  I  to  my 
oioerone,  "  that  yon  tree  and  waterfall  was  the  very  place  where  you  in- 
tended to  make  a  stop  to-day." 

'*  The  Lord  forbid  I"  said  Donald,  hastily. 

"  And  for  what,  Donald  ?  why  should  you  be  willing  to  pass  such  a  plei^ 
■ant  spot?" 

"  It  s  ower  near  Dalmally,  my  leddy,  to  com  the  beasts  —  it  would  bring 
their  dinner  ower  near  their  breakfast,  poor  things : — an',  besides,  the  place 
IS  not  canny." 

'*ObI  then  the  mystery  is  out.  There  is  abogJl<ftOt  «b\st^^«iT£L^^^^^K>^f^ 
or  a  gyre-carJin,  a  bod^h  or  a  fairy,  in  the  omoV 
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**  The  ne'er  a  bit,  mj  leddj  —  ye  are  clean  aff  the  road,  as  I  maj  say. 
But  if  your  leddyship  will  just  nae  patience,  and  wait  till  we're  by  toe 

£lace  and  out  of  the  glen,  Til  tell  ye  all  about  it    There  is  no  much  lack 
1  speaking  of  such  things  in  the  place  they  chanced  in." 

I  was  obliged  to  suspend  my  curiosity,  observing,  that  if  I  persisted  in 
twisting  the  discourse  one  way  while  Donald  was  twining  it  another,  I 
should  make  his  objection,  like  a  hempen  cord,  just  so  much  the  tougher. 
At  length  the  promised  turn  of  the  road  brought  us  within  fifty  paces  of 
the  tree  which  I  desired  to  admire«  and  I  now  saw,  to  my  surprise,  that 
there  was  a  human  habitation  among  the  cliffs  which  surrounded  it.  It 
was  a  hut  of  the  least  dimensions,  and  most  miserable  description,  that  I 
ever  saw  even  in  the  Highlands.  The  walls  of  sod,  or  divoi^  as  the  Scotch 
call  it,  were  not  four  feet  high  —  the  roof  was  of  turf,  repaired  with  reeds 
and  sedges  —  the  chimney  was  composed  of  clay,  bound  round  by  straw 
ropes — and  the  whole  walls,  roof,  and  chimney,  were  alike  covered  with  the 
vegetation  of  house-leek,  rye-grass,  and  moss,  common  to  decayed  cottages, 
formed  of  such  materials.  There  was  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  kale- 
yard, the  uRual  accompaniment  of  the  very  worst  huts ;  and  of  living  things 
we  saw  nothing,  save  a  kid  which  was  browsing  on  the  roof  of  the  hut,  and 
a  goat,  its  mother,  at  some  distance,  feeding  betwixt  the  oak  and  the  river 
Awe. 

'*  What  man,"  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  can  have  committed  sin  deep 
enough  to  deserve  such  a  miserable  dwelling  I" 

**  Sin  enough,"  said  Donald  MacLeish,  with  a  half-suppressed  groan ; 
"  and  God  he  knoweth,  misery  enough  too ;  —  and  it  is  no  man's  dwelling 
neither,  but  a  woman's." 

"  A  woman's  I"  I  repeated,  "  And  in  so  lonely  a  place  —  What  sort  of  a 
woman  can  she  be  ?" 

"  Come  this  way,  my  leddy,  and  you  may  judge  that  for  yourself,"  said 
Donald.  And  by  advancing  a  few  steps,  and  making  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
left,  we  gained  a  sight  of  the  side  of  the  great  broad-breastea  oak,  in  the 
direction  opposed  to  that  in  which  we  had  hitherto  seen  it. 

"  If  she  keeps  her  old  wont,  she  will  be  there  at  this  hour  of  the  day," 
said  Donald ;  but  immediately  became  silent,  and  pointed  with  his  finger, 
as  one  afraid  of  being  overheard.  I  looked,  and  beheld,  not  without  some 
sense  of  awe,  a  female  form  seated  by  the  stem  of  the  oak,  with  her  head 
drooping,  her  hands  clasped,  and  a  dark-coloured  mantle  drawn  over  her 
head,  exactly  as  Judah  is  represented  in  the  Syrian  medals  as  seated  under 
her  palm-tree.  I  was  infected  with  the  fear  and  reverence  which  my  guide 
seemed  to  entertain  towards  this  solitary  being,  nor  did  I  think  of  ad- 
vancing towards  her  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  until  I  had  cast  an  inquiring 
look  on  Donald  ;  to  which  he  replied  in  a  half  whisper — "  She  has  been  a 
fearfu*  bad  woman,  my  leddy." 

"  Mad  woman,  said  you,"  replied  I,  hearing  him  imperfectly ;  "  then  she 
is  perhaps  dangerous  ?" 

"  No — she  is  not  mad,"  replied  Donald ;  "for  then  it  may  be  she  would  be 
happier  than  she  is;  though  when  she  thinks  on  what  she  has  done,  and 
caused  to  be  done,  rather  than  yield  up  a  hair-breadth  of  her  ain  wicked 
will,  it  is  not  likely  she  can  be  very  well  settled.  But  she  neither  is  mad 
nor  mischievous ;  and  yet,  my  leddy,  I  think  you  had  best  not  go  nearer  to 
her."  And  then,  in  a  few  hurried  words,  he  made  me  acquainted  with  the 
story  which  I  am  now  to  tell  more  in  detail.  I  heard  the  narrative  with  a 
mixture  of  horror  and  sympathy,  which  at  once  impelled  me  to  approach  the 
sufferer,  and  speak  to  her  the  words  of  comfort,  or  rather  of  pity,  and  at  the 
same  time  maae  me  afraid  to  do  so. 

This  indeed  was  the  feeling  with  which  she  was  regarded  by  the  Hidb- 
hodera  in  the  neighbourhood,  wVko  \ooV^^  xx^c^n  Els^at  MaoTaviah,  or  ue 
Woman  of  the  Tree,  as  they  caMed  VieT,  %&  \^^  Qit^^%  ^T^^\M\.^bAM  wte 
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wre  parsoed  by  the  Furies,  and  endured  the  mental  torment  consequent  on 
great  criminal  actions.  They  regarded  such  unhappy  beings  as  Orestes  and 
cEdipus,  as  being  less  the  voluntary  perpetrators  of  their  crimes,  than  as 
the  passive  instruments  by  which  the  terrible  decrees  of  Destiny  had  been 
accooipljshed ;  and  the  fear  with  which  they  beheld  them  was  not  unmingled 
with  veneration. 

I  also  learned  farther  from  Donald  MacLeish,  that  there  was  some  appre- 
hension of  ill  luck  attending  those  who  had  the  -boldness  to  approacn  too 
near,  or  disturb  the  awful  solitude  of  a  being  so  unutterably  miserable ;  that 
it  was  supposed  that  whosoever  approached  her  must  experience  in  some 
respect  the  contagion  of  her  wretchedness. 

It  was  therefore  with  some  reluctance  that  Donald  saw  me  prepare  to 
obtain  a  nearer  view  of  the  sufferer,  and  that  he  himself  followed  to  assist 
me  in  the  descent  down  a  very  rough  path.  I  believe  his  regard  for  me  con- 
quered some  ominous  feelings  in  his  own  breast,  which  connected  his  duty 
on  this  occasion  with  the  presaging  fear  of  lame  horses,  lost  linch-pins,  over- 
turns, and  other  perilous  chances  of  the  postilion's  life. 

I  am  not  sure  if  my  own  courage  would  have  carried  me  so  close  to 
Elspat,  had  he  not  followed.  There  was  iu  her  countenance  the  stem 
abstraction  of  hopeless  and  overpowering  sorrow,  mixed  with  th^  con- 
tending feelings  of  remorse,  and  or  the  pride  which  struggled  to  conceal  it. 
She  guessed,  perhaps,  that  it  was  curiosity,  arising  out  of  her  uncommon 
ttory,  which  induced  me  to  intrude  on  her  solitude  —  and  she  could  not  be 
pleased  that  a  fate  like  hers  had  been  the  theme  of  a  traveller's  amuse- 
ment. Yet  the  look  with  which  she  regarded  me  was  one  of  scorn  instead 
of  embarrassment.  The  opinion  of  the  world  and  all  its  children  could  not 
add  or  take  an  iota  from  her  load  of  misery ;  and,  save  from  the  half  smile 
that  seemed  to  intimate  the  contempt  of  a  being  rapt  by  the  very  intensity 
of  her  affliction  above  the  sphere  of  ordinary  humanities,  she  seemed  as 
indifferent  to  my  gaze,  as  if  she  had  been  a  dead  corpse  or  a  marble 
statue. 

Elspat  was  above  the  middle  stature ;  her  hair,  now  grizzled,  was  still 
profuse,  and  it  had  been  of  the  most  decided  black.  So  were  her  eyes,  in 
which,  contradicting  the  stern  and  rigid  features  of  her  countenimce|Jtbere 
shone  the  wild  and  troubled  light  that  indicates  an  unsettled  ;'  '*  *" 
hair  was  wrapt  round  a  silver  bodkin  with  some  attentiof( 
her  dark  mantle  was  disposed  around  her  with  a  degree  ¥' 
materials  were  of  the  most  ordinary  sort. 

After  gazing  on  this  victim  of  guilt  and  calamity  till  I  was  ashamed  to 
remain  silent,  though  uncertain  how  I  ought  to  address  her,  I  began  to 
express  my  surprise  at  her  choosing  such  a  desert  and  deplorable  dwelling. 
She  cut  short  these  expressions  of  sympathy,  by  answering  in  a  stern  voice, 
without  the  least  change  of  countenance  or  posture  —  **  Daughter  of  the 
stranger,  he  has  told  you  my  story."  I  was  silenced  at  once,  and  felt  how 
little  all  earthly  accommodation  must  seem  to  the  mind  which  had  such 
subjects  as  hers  for  rumination.  Without  again  attempting  to  open  the 
conversation,  I  took  a  piece  of  gold  from  my  purse,  (for  Donald  had  inti- 
mated she  lived  on  alms,)  expecting  she  would  at  least  stretch  her  hand  to 
receive  it.  But  she  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  the  gift — she  did  not  eyen 
seem  to  notice  it,  though  twenty  times  as  valuable,  probably,  as  was  usually 
offered.  I  was  obliged  to  place  it  on  ^er  knee,  saying  involuntarily,  as  i 
did  so,  "  May  God  pardon  you,  and  relieve  you  \"  I  shall  never  forget  the 
look  which  she  cast  up  to  llcaven,  nor  the  tone  in  which  she  exclaimed,  in 
the  very  words  of  my  old  friend,  John  Home — 

**  Mjr  beautiAil— mj  bravt  I" 

It  was  the  language  of  nature,  and  arose  from  the  heart  of  the  deprived 
mother,  as  it  did  from  that  gifled  imaginative  looet,  \7\\\V^  l\it'^\!iSt!l>si%^>2^ 
appropriate  expressions  the  ideal  grief  of  Lad^  KLa^idictVo^x. 
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Oh.  Vm  oooM  to  Um  Low  Cooatiy, 

Onh,  uch,  ohoooohM, 
Wiihoot  ft  peoDjr  in  mjr  pooch 

To  huj  ft  nwMl  for  bm. 
1  WM  th«  pruadMt  of  mj  dan. 

Lonf,  long  may  I  rvpino: 
And  Donald  wm  tbs  bnveit  maa* 

And  Donald  be  waa  mina. 

Old  Soot. 

Elspat  had  enjoyed  happy  dnys,  thoagh  her  age  had  sunk  into  hopelen 
and  inconsolable  sorrow  and  distress.  She  was  once  the  beautiful  and 
happy  wife  of  Ilamish  MncTnvish,  for  whom  his  strength  and  feats  of  prowess 
had  gained  the  title  of  MacTavish  Mhor.  His  life  was  turbulent  and  dan- 
gerous, his  habits  being  of  the  Ilij^hland  stamp,  which  esteemed  it  shame  to 
want  any  thing  that  could  be  had  for  the  taking.  Those  in  the  Lowland 
line  who  lay  near  him,  and  desired  to  enjoy  their  lives  and  property  in  quiet, 
were  contented  to  pay  him  a  small  composition  in  name  of  protection  money, 
and  comforted  themselves  with  the  old  proverb,  that  it  was  better  to  "6eech 
the  deil  than  fight  him."  Others,  who  accounted  such  composition  dishon- 
ourable, were  often  surprised  by  MacTavish  Mhor,  and  his  associates  and 
followers,  who  usuallv  inflicted  an  adequate  penalty,  either  in  person  or 
property,  or  both.  T?he  creag:h  is  yet  remembered,  in  which  he  swept  one 
nundred  and  fifty  cows  from  Monteith  in  one  drove ;  and  how  he  placed  the 
LaiiHl  of  Ballybught  naked  in  a  slough,  for  having  threatened  to  send  for  a 
party  of  the  Highland  Watch  to  protect  his  property. 

Whatever  were  occasionally  the  triumphs  of  this  daring  cat«ran,  they  were 
often  exchanged  for  reverses  ;  and  his  narrow  escapes,  rapid  flights,  and  the 
ingenious  stratagems  with  which  he  extricated  himself  from  imminent 
danger,  were  no  less  remembered  and  admired  than  the  exploits  in  which  he 
had  been  successful.  In  weal  or  wo,  through  every  species  of  fatigue,  diffi- 
culty, and  danger,  Elspat  was  his  faithful  companion.  She  enjoyed  with 
him  the  fits  of  occasional  prosperity  :  and  when  adversity  pressed  them  hard, 
her  strength  of  mind,  readiness  of  wit,  and  courageous  endurance  of  danger 
and  toil,  are  said  often  to  have  stimulated  the  exertions  of  her  husband. 

Their  morality  was  of  the  old  Highland  cast,  faithful  friends  and  fierce 
enemies  ;  the  Lowland  herds  and  harvests  they  accounted  their  own,  when- 
ever they  had  the  means  of  driving  off  the  one,  or  of  seizing  upon  the  other; 
nor  did  the  least  scruple  on  the  right  of  property  interfere  on  such  occasions. 
Hamish  Mhor  argued  like  the  old  Cretan  warrior : 

Mt  swonl.  m^  viiciir,  mr  nhnnv  i^hirld, 

*rhpjr  mnke  me  lortl  of  :ill  lielow; 
For  he  who  ilreiidx  the  bnre  Ut  wield, 

Befnre  my  tihiiKey  Klnrld  niuict  htiw. 
Hu*  l:inil«.  iiii>  TincVnrtix,  niiK  n^ii^ 
And  all  that  fowardu  hare  is  aiina. 

But  those  days  of  perilous,  though  frequently  successful  depredatioi^ 
began  to  be  abridged,  after  the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  Prince  Charlci 
Edward.  MacTavish  Mhor  had  not  sat  still  on  that  occasion,  and  he  was 
outlawed,  both  as  a  traitor  to  the  state,  and  as  a  robber  and  cateran.  Garri- 
sons were  now  settled  in  many  places  where  a  red-coat  had  nevor  before  beea 
seen,  and  the  Saxon  wardruin  resounded  among  the  most  hidden  recesses 
of  the  Highland  mountains.  The  fsite  of  MacTavish  became  every  day  mi^re 
inevitable:  and  it  was  the  more  difficult  for  him  to  make  his  exertions  frt? 
defence  or  escape,  that  Elspat,  amid  his  evil  days,  had  increased  his  family 
with  an  infant  child,  whicU  waa  ^  eon^vderable  encambnuice  npon  tM 
neoBBSArj  rapidity  of  tWir  motaona. 
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At  length  the  fatal  day  arrived.  In  a  strong  pass  on  the  skirta  of  Ben 
Cniachan,  the  celebrated  MacTavish  Mhor  was  surprised  by  a  detachment 
of  the  Sidier  Roy.*  Ilis  wife  assisted  him  heroically,  charging  his  piejse 
from  time  to  time ;  and  as  they  were  in  possession  of  a  post  that  was  nearly 
unassailable,  he  might  have  perhaps  escaped  if  his  ammunition  had  lasted. 
But  at  length  his  balls  were  expended,  although  it  was  not  until  he  had 
fired  off  most  of  the  silver  buttons  from  his  waistcoat,  and  the  soldiers,  no 
longer  deterred  bv  fear  of  the  unerring  marksman,  who  had  slain  three,  and 
wounded  more  of  their  number,  approached  his  stronghold,  and,  unable  to 
take  him  alive,  slew  him,  after  a  most  desperate  resistance. 

All  this  Elspat  witnessed  and  survived,  for  she  had,  in  the  child  which 
relied  on  her  for  support,  a  motive  for  strength  and  exertion.  In  what 
manner  she  maintained  herself  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Her  only  ostensible 
means  of  support  were  a  flock  of  three  or  four  goats,  which  she  fed  wherever 
she  pleased  on  the  mountain  pastures,  no  one  challenging  the  intrusion. 
In  the  general  distress  of  the  country,  her  ancient  acquaintances  had  little 
to  bestow ;  but  what  they  could  part  with  from  their  own  necessities,  they 
willingly  devoted  to  the  relief  of  others.  From  Lowlanders  she  sometimes 
demanded  tribute,  rather  than  requested  alms.  She  had  not  forgotten  she 
was  the  widow  of  MacTavish  Mhor,  or  that  the  child  who  trotted  by  her 
knee,  might,  such  were  her  ima^^i nations,  emulate  one  day  the  fame  of  his 
fiither,  and  command  the  same  influence  which  he  had  once  exerted  without 
control.  She  associated  so  little  with  others,  went  so  seldom  and  so  unwill- 
ingly from  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  mountains,  where  she  usually  dwelt 
with  her  goats,  that  she  was^  quite  unconscious  of  the  ^eat  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  country  around  her,  the  substitution  of  civil  order  for 
military  violence,  and  the  strength  gained  by  the  law  and  its  adherents 
over  those  who  were  called  in  Gaelic  song,  **  the  stormy  sons  of  the  sword." 
Her  own  diminished  consequence  and  straitened  circumstances  she  indeed 
felt,  but  for  this  the  death  of  MacTavish  Mhor  was,  in  her  apprehension,  a 
sufficing  reason ;  and  she  doubted  not  that  she  should  rise  to  her* former 
state  of  importance,  when  Hamish  Bean  (or  Fair-haired  James)  should  be 
able  to  wield  the  arms  of  his  father.  If,  then,  Elspat  was  repelled  rudely 
when  she  demanded  any  thing  necessary  for  her  wants,  or  the  accommoda- 
tion of  her  little  flock,  by  a  churlish  farmer,  her  threats  of  vengeance,  ob- 
scurely expressed,  yet  terrible  in  their  tenor,  used  frequently  to  extort, 
through  fear  of  her  maledictions,  the  relief  which  was  denied  to  her  neces- 
sities ;  and  the  trembling  goodwifc,  who  gave  meat  or  money  to  the  widow 
of  MacTavish  Mhor,  wished  in  her  heart  that  the  stern  old  carlin  had  been 
burnt  on  the  day  her  husband  had  his  due. 

Years  thus  ran  on,  and  Hamish  Bean  grew  up,  not  indeed  to  be  of  his 
father's  size  or  strength,  but  to  become  an  active,  high-spirited,  fair-haired 
youth,  with  a  ruddy  cheek,  an  eye  like  an  eagle,  and  all  the  agility,  if  not 
all  the  strength,  of  his  formidable  father,  upon  whose  history  and  achieve- 
ments his  mother  dwelt,  in  order  to  form  her  son's  mind  to  a  similar  course 
of  adventures.  But  the  youn^  see  the  present  state  of  this  chanseful  world 
more  keenly  than  the  old.  Much  attached  to  his  mother,  and  disposed  to 
do  all  in  his  power  for  hor  support,  Hamish  yet  perceived,  when  he  mixed 
with  the  world,  that  the  trade  of  the  cateran  was  now  alike  dangerous  and 
discreditable,  and  that  if  he  were  to  emulate  his  father's  prowess,  it  must 
be  in  some  other  line  of  warfare,  more  consonant  to  the  opinions  of  the 
present  day. 

As  the  f\\culties  of  mind  and  body  began  to  expand,  be  became  more 
sensible  of  the  precarious  nature  of  his  situation,  of  the  erroneous  views  of 
his  mother,  ana  her  ignorance  respecting  the  changes  of  the  society  with 
which  she  mingled  so  little.    In  visiting  friends  and  neighboars,  he  liecame 
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aware  of  the  extremely  reduced  scale  to  which  his  parent  was  limited,  and 
learned  that  she  possessed  little  or  nothing  more  than  the  ahsolate  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  that  these  were  sometimes  on  the  point  of  failing.  At 
times  his  success  \h  fishing  and  the  chase  was  able  to  add  something  to  her 
subsistence ;  but  he  saw  no  regular  means  of  contributing  to  her  support, 
unless  by  stooping  to  sendle  labour,  which,  if  he  himself  could  have  endured 
it,  would,  he  knew,  have  been  like  a  death's-wound  to  the  pride  of  his  mother. 

Elspat^  meanwhile,  saw  with  surprise,  that  Hamish  Bean,  although  now 
tall  and  fit  for  the  field,  showed  no  disposition  to  enter  on  his  father's  scene 
of  action.  There  was  something  of  the  mother  at  her  heart,  which  prevented 
her  from  urging  him  in  plain  terms  to  take  the  field  as  a  cateran,  for  the 
fear  occurred  of  the  perils  into  which  the  trade  must  conduct  him ;  and 
when  she  would  have  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject,  it  seemed  to  her  heated 
imagination  as  if  the  ghost  of  her  husband  arose  between  them  in  his  bloodj 
tartans,  and  laying  his  finger  on  his  lips,  appeared  to  prohibit  the  topic. 
Yet  she. wondered  at  what  seemed  his  want  of  spirit,  sighed  as  she  8aw 
him  from  day  to  day  lounging  about  in  the  long-skirted  Lowland  coat,  which 
the  legislature  had  imposed  upon  the  Qael  instead  of  their  own  romantic 
earb,  and  thought  how  much  nearer  he  would  have  resembled  her  husband, 
had  he  been  clad  in  the  belted  plaid  and  short  hose,  with  his  polished  armi 
gleaming  at  his  side. 

Besides  these  subjects  for  anxiety,  Elspat  had  others  arising  from  the 
engrossing  impetuosity  of  her  temper.  Her  love  of  MacTavish  Mhor  had 
been  qualified  by  respect  and  sometimes  even  by  fear ;  for  the  cateran  was 
not  the  species  of  man  who  submits  to  female  government;  but  over  his  son 
she  had  exerted,  at  first  during  childhood,  and  afterwards  in  early  youth,  an 
imperious  authority,  which  gave  her  maternal  love  a  character  of  jealousy. 
She  could  not  bear,  when  Hamish,  with  advancing  life,  made  repeated  steps 
towards  independence,  absented  himself  from  her  cottage  at  such  season, 
and  for  such  length  of  time  as  he  chose,  and  seemed  to  consider,  although 
maintaining  towards  her  ever^  possible  degree  of  respect  and  kindness, 
that  the  control  and  responsibility  of  his  actions  restea  on  himself  alone. 
This  would  have  been  or  little  consequence,  could  she  have  concealed  her 
feelings  within  her  own  bosom ;  but  the  ardour  and  impatience  of  her 
passions  made  her  frequently  show  her  son  that  she  conceived  herself 
neglected  and  ill-used.  When  he  was  absent  for  any  length  of  time  from 
her  cottage,  without  giving  intimation  of  bis  purpose,  her  resentment  on 
his  return  used  to  be  so  unreasonable,  that  it  naturally  suggested  to  a  young 
man,  fond  of  independence,  and  desirous  to  amend  his  situation  in  the  worl^ 
to  leave  her,  even  for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  provide  for  the 
parent  ^hose  egotistical  demanas  on  bis  filial  attention  tended  to  confine 
nim  to  a  desert,  in  which  both  were  starving  in  hopeless  and  helpless 
indigence. 

Upon  one  occasion,  the  son  having  been  guilty  of  some  independent  ex- 
cursion, by  which  the  mother  felt  herself  affronted  and  disobliged,  she  had 
been  more  than  usually  violent  on  his  return,  and  awakened  in  Hamish  a 
sense  of  displeasure,  which  clouded  his  brow  and  cheek.  At  length,  as  she 
persevered  m  her  unreasonable  resentment,  his  patience  became  exhausted, 
and  taking  his  gun  from  the  chimney  corner,  and  muttering  to  himself  the 
reply  which  his  respect  for  his  mother  prevented  him  from  speaking  aloud, 
he  was  about  to  leave  the  hut  which  he  had  but  barely  entercNl. 

"  Hamish,''  said  his  mother,  *'  are  you  again  about  to  leave  me  V  Bat 
Hamish  only  replied  by  looking  at,  and  rubbing  the  lock  of  his  gan. 

"  Ay,  rub  the  lock  of  your  gun,"  said  his  parent  bitterly ;  "I  am  glad 

you  have  courage  enough  to  fire  it,  though  it  be  but  at  a  roe-deer."    Hamish 

started  at  this  undeserved  taunt,  and  cast  a  look  of  anger  at  her  in  reply. 

6be  saw  that  she  had  found  the  means  of  giving  him  pain. 

**  Yea/*  she  said,  **look  &erce  aa  ^oxxmYi  ^\.  «sl  OA^^mau^  and  jonr 
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mother ;  it  woald  be  long  ere  yoa  bent  your  brow  on  the  angry  countenance 
of  a  bearded  man." 

"Be  silent,  mother,  or  speak  of  what  you  understand,"  said  Hamish,  much 
irritated,  '*  and  that  is  of  the  distaff  and  the  spindle." 

'*  And  was  it  of  spindle  and  distaff  that  I  was  thinking  when  I  bore  you 
ftway  on  my  back  tnrough  the  fire  of  six  of  the  Saxon  soldiers,  and  you  a 
wailing  child  ?  I  tell  you,  Hamish,  I  know  a  hundred-fold  more  of  swords 
and  guns  than  ever  you  will ;  and  you  wi]l  neyer  learn  so  much  of  noble 
war  by  yourself,  as  you  have  seen  when  you  were  wrapped  up  in  my  plaid." 

**  You  are  determined  at  least  to  allow  me  no  peace  at  home,  mother ;  but 
this  shall  have  an  end,"  said  Hamish,  as,  resuming  his  purpose  of  leaying 
the  hut,  he  rose  and  went  towards  the  door. 

"  Stay,  I  command  you,"  said  his  mother ;  "  stay,  or  may  the  gun  you 
carry  be  the  means  of  your  ruin — may  the  road  you  are  going  be  uie  track 
of  your  funeral  I" 

"  What  makes  you  use  such  words,  mother?"  said  the  young  man,  turn- 
ing a  little  back  —  *Hhey  are  not  good,  and  good  cannot  come  of  them. 
Farewell  just  now,  we  are  too  anery  to  speak  together  —  farewell ;  it  will 
be  long  ere  you  see  me  again."  And  he  departed,  his  mother,  in  the  first 
burst  of  her  impatience,  showering  afler  him  her  maledictions,  and  in  the 
next  invoking  them  on  her  own  head,  so  that  they  might  spare  her  son's. 
She  passed  that  day  and  the  next  in  all  the  vehemence  of  impotent  and  yet 
unrestrained  passion,  now  entreating  Heaven,  and  such  powers  as  were 
familiar  to  her  by  rude  tradition,  to  restore  her  dear  son,  **  the  calf  of  her 
heart ;"  now  in  impatient  resentment,  meditating  with  what  bitter  terms 
she  should  rebuke  his  filial  disobedience  upon  his  return,  and  now  studying 
the  most  tender  language  to  attach  him  to  the  cottage,  which,  when  her  boy 
was  present,  she  would  not,  in  the  rapture  of  her  affection,  have  exchanged 
for  tne  apartments  of  Ta^mouth  Castle. 

Two  days  passed,  during  which,  neglecting  even  the  slender  means  of 
supporting  nature  which  her  situation  afforded,  nothing  but  the  strength  of 
a  frame  accustomed  to  hardships  and  privations  of  every  kind,  could  have 
kept  her  in  existence,  notwithstanding  the  anguish  of  her  mind  prevented 
her  being  sensible  of  her  personal  weakness.  Her  dwelling,  at  this  period, 
was  the  same  cottage  near  which  I  had  found  her,  but  then  more  hanitable 
by  the  exertions  of  Hamish,  by  whom  it  had  been  in  a  great  measure  built 
and  repaired. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  her  son  had  disappeared,  as  she  sat  at  the 
door  rocking  herself,  after  the  fashion  of  her  countrywomen  when  in  disf 
tress,  or  in  pain,  that  the  then  unwonted  circumstance  occurred  of  a  passen- 
ger being  seen  on  the  high-road  above  the  cottage.  She  cast  but  one  glance 
at  him  —  he  was  on  horseback,  bo  that  it  could  not  be  Hamish,  and  Elspat 
cared  not  enough  for  any  other  being  on  earth,  to  make  her  turn  her  eyes 
towards  him  a  second  time.  The  stranger,  however,  paused  opposite  to  her 
cottage,  and  dismounting  from  his  pony,  led  it  down  the  steep  and  broken 
path  which  conducted  to  her  door. 

'*God  bless  you,  Elspat  MacTavish  !"  —  she  looked  at  the  man  as  he  ad- 
dressed her  in  her  native  language,  with  the  displeased  air  of  one  whose 
reverie  is  interrupted;  but  the  traveller  weni  on  to  say.  "I  bring  you 
tidings  of  your  son  Hamish."  At  once,  from  being  the  most  uninteresting 
object,  in  respect  to  Elspat,  that  could  exist,  the  form  of  the  stranger  became 
awful  in  her  eyes,  as  that  of  a  messenger  descended  from  Heaven,  expressly 
to  pronounce  upon  her  death  or  life.  She  started  from  her  seat,  and  with 
hands  convulsively  clasped  together,  and  held  up  to  Heaven;  eyes  fixed  on 
the  stranger's  countenance,  and  person  stooping  forward  to  him,  she  looked 
those  inquiries,  which  her  faltering  tongue  could  not  articulate.  "  Your 
son  sends  you  his  dutiful  remembrance  and  this,"  said  th<^m««affiii^ic^\<QNiQsyi^ 
into  Elspat's  hand  a  small  purse  containing  {out  ot  &H^  ^vA^3Kea. 

2h2 
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'*  He  U  p>ne,  he  is  gone  I"  exclaimed  Elspat ;  ^  he  hms  sold  himself  to  be 
the  servant  of  the  Saxons,  and  I  shall  never  more  behold  him  I  Tell  me, 
Miles  MacPhadraick,  for  now  I  know  joo,  is  it  the  price  of  the  eon's  blood 
that  jou  have  pot  into  the  mother's  hand  V 

**  Now,  God  forbid  I"  answered  MacPhadraiok,  who  was  a  taeksman,  and 
had  po88C8sion  of  a  considerable  tract  of  ground  under  his  ChieC  &  ptnprietor 
who  lived  about  twenty  miles  off — **  God  forbid  I  should  do  wrong,  or  saj 
wrong,  to  you,  or  to  the  son  of  MacTavish  Mhor  I  I  swear  to  you  by  the 
hand  of  my  Chief,  that  your  son  is  well,  and  will  soon  see  you,  and  the  rest 
he  will  tell  you  himself."  So  saying,  MacPhadraick  hastened  back  up  the 
pathway,  gained  the  road,  mounted  his  pony,  and  rode  upon  his  way. 


Elspat  MacTatish  remained  gazing  on  the  money,  as  if  the  impress  of 
the  coin  could  have  conveyed  information  how  it  was  procured. 

'*I  love  not  this  MacPhadraick,"  she  said  to  herself;  "it  was  hb  race 
of  whom  the  Bard  hath  spoken,  saying.  Fear  them  not  when  their  words 
are  loud  as  the  winter's  wind,  but  fear  them  when  they  fall  on  you  like  the 
sound-of  the  thrush's  song.  And  yet  this  riddle  can  be  read  but  one  way: 
My  son  hath  taken  the  sword,  to  win  that  with  strength  like  a  man,  which 
churls  would  keep  him  from  with  the  words  that  frighten  children."  This 
idea,  when  once  it  occurred  to  her,  seemed  the  more  reasonable,  that  Mao- 
Phadraick,  as  she  well  knew,  himself  a  cautious  man,  had  so  far  encouraged 
her  husband's  practices,  as  occasionally  to  buy  cattle  of  MacTavish,  although 
he  must  have  well  known  how  they  were  come  by,  takinj^  care,  however,  that 
the  transaction  was  so  made,  as  to  be  accompanied  with  great  profit  and 
absolute  safe^.  Who  so  likely  as  MacPhadraick  to  indicate  to  a  young 
cateran  the  gfen  in  which  he  could  commence  his  perilous  trade  with  mo;^ 
prospect  of  success  ?  who  so  likely  to  convert  his  booty  into  money  ?  The 
feelings  which  another  might  have  experienced  on  believing  that  an  only 
son  had  rushed  forward  on  the  same  path  in  which  his  father  had  perished, 
were  scarce  known  to  the  Highland  mothers  of  that  day.  She  thought  of 
the  death  of  MacTavish  Mhor  as  that  of  a  hero  who  had  fallen  in  his  pro- 
per trade  of  war,  and  who  had  not  fallen  unavenged.  She  feared  less  for 
ner  son's  life  than  for  his  dishonour.  She  dreaded  on  his  account  the  sub- 
jection to  strangers,  and  the  death-sleep  of  the  soul  which  is  brought  on  by 
what  she  regarckd  as  slavery. 

The  moral  principle  which  so  naturally  and  so  justly  occurs  to  the  mind 
of  those  who  have  been  educated  under  a  settled  government  of  laws  that 
protect  the  property  of  the  weak  against  the  incursions  of  the  strong,  was 
to  poor  Elspat  a  book  sealed  and  a  fountain  closed.  She  had  been  taught 
to  consider  those  whom  they  called  Saxons,  as  a  race  with  whom  the  Gael 
were  constantly  at  war,  and  she  regarded  every  settlement  of  theirs  within 
the  reach  of  Highland  incursion,  as  affording  a  legitimate  object  of  attack 
and  plunder.  Her  feelings  on  this  point  had  been  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed, not  only  by  the  desire  of  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  but 
by  the  sense  of  general  indignation  entertained,  not  unjustly,  through  tbs 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  on  account  of  the  barbarous  and  violent  conduct  of 
the  victors  af\er  the  battle  of  Culloden.  Other  Highland  olans,  too,  she 
regarded  as  the  fair  objects  of  ^Auwd^r  when  that  was  possible,  upon  the 
§oore  of  aooient  enmities,  and  deadX^  ievi^. 
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Tbe  prudence  that  migbt  have  weighed  the  slender  means  which  the  times 
afforded  for  resisting  the  efforts  of  a  combined  goyemment,  which  had,  in 
its  less  compact  and  established  authority,  been  unable  to  put  down  the 
ravages  of  such  lawless  caterans  as  MacTavish  Mhor,  was  unknown  to  a 
solitary  woman,  whose  ideas  still  dwelt  upon  her  own  early  times.  She 
ima^ned  that  her  son  had  only  to  proclaim  himself  his  father's  successor 
in  adventure  and  enterprise,  and  that  a  force  of  men  as  gallant  as  those  who 
had  followed  his  father  s  banner,  would  crowd  around  to  support  it  when 
again  displayed.  To  her,  Hamish  was  the  eagle  who  had  only  to  soar  aloft 
and  resume  his  native  place  in  the  skies,  without  her  being  able  to  compre- 
hend how  many  additional  eyes  would  have  watched  his  flight,  how  many 
additional  bullets  would  have  been  directed  at  his  bosom.  To  be  brief, 
Elspat  was  one  who  viewed  the  present  state  of  society  with  the  same  feel- 
ings with  which  she  regarded  toe  times  that  had  passed  away.  She  had 
been  indigent,  neglected,  oppressed,  since  the  days  that  her  husband  bad  no 
longer  been  feared  and  powerful,  and  she  thought  that  the  term  of  her 
ascendance  would  return  when  her  son  had  determined  to  play  the  part  of 
his  father.  If  she  permitted  her  eye  to  glance  farther  into  futurity,  it  was 
but  to  anticipate,  that  she  must  be  for  many  a  day  cold  in  the  grave,  with 
the  coronach  of  her  tribe  cried  duly  over  her,  before  her  fair-haired  Hamish 
could,  according  to  her  calculation,  die  with  his  hand  on  the  basket-hilt  of 
the  red  claymore.  His  father's  hair  was  grey,  ere,  after  a  hundred  dangers, 
he  had  fallen  with  his  arms  in  his  hands.  That  she  should  have  seen  and 
survived  the  sight,  ^as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  manners  of  that  ase. 
And  better  it  was  —  such  was  her  proud  thought  —  that  she  had  seen  him 
so  die,  than  to  have  witnessed  his  departure  from  life  in  a  smoky  hovel  — 
on  a  bed  of  rotten  straw,  like  an  over- worn  hound,  or  a  bullock  which  died 
of  disease.  But  the  hour  of  her  young,  her  brave  Hamish,  was  yet  far  distant. 
He  must  succeed  —  he  must  conquer,  like  his  father.  And  when  he  fell  at 
length,  —  for  she  anticipated  for  him  no  bloodless  death,  —  Elspat  would 
ere  then  have  lain  long  in  the  grave,  and  could  neither  see  his  death-strug- 
gle«  nor  mourn  over  his  grave-sod. 

With  such  wild  notions  working  in  her  brain,  the  spirit  of  Elspat  rose  to 
its  usual  pitch,  or  rather  to  one  which  seemed  higher.  In  the  emphatic 
language  of  Scripture,  which  in  that  idiom  does  not  greatly  differ  from  her 
own,  she  arose,  she  washed  and  changed  her  apparel,  and  ate  bread,  and 
was  refreshed. 

She  longed  eagerly  for  the  return  of  her  son,  but  she  now  longed  not  with 
the  bitter  anxiety  of  doubt  and  apprehension.  She  said  to  herself,  that 
much  must  be  done  ere  he  could,  in  these  times,  arise  to  be  an  eminent  and 
dreaded  leader.  Yet  when  she  saw  him  again,  she  almost  expected  him  at 
tbe  head  of  a  daring  band,  with  pipes  playins;,  and  banners  flying,  the  noble 
tartans  fluttering  ^ee  in  the  wind,  in  despite  of  the  laws  which  had  sup- 
pressed, under  severe  penalties,  the  use  of  the  national  garb,  and  all  the 
appurtenances  of  Highland  Chivalry.  For  all  this,  her  eager  imaginatioa 
was  content  only  to  allow  the  interval  of  some  days. 

From  the  moment  this  opinion  had  taken  deep  and  serious  possession  of 
her  mind,  her  thoughts  were  bent  upon  receiving  her  son  at  the  head  of  his 
adherents,  in  the  manner  in  which  she  used  to  adorn  her  hut  for  the  return 
of  his  father. 

The  substantial  means  of  subsistence  she  had  not  the  power  of  providing, 
nor  did  she  consider  that  of  importance.  The  successful  caterans  would 
bring  with  them  herds  and  flocks.  But  the  interior  of  her  hut  was  arranged 
for  their  reception  —  the  usquebaugh  was  brewed,  or  distilled,  in  a  larger 
quantity  than  it  could  have  been  supposed  one  lone  woman  could  have  made 
ready.  Her  hut  was  put  into  such  order  as  might,  in  some  degree,  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  aay  of  rejoicing.  It  was  swept  and  d^«(A^\KA.  ^x"^ 
Doughs  ^f  various  kinds,  like  the  house  of  a  3«^«sa«  \r^Qii.^\A^.S&*vK^^&^ 
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the  Feast  of  the  Tabernaclefi.  The  produce  of  the  milk  of  her  litde  flock 
was  prepared  in  an  great  Tarietj  of  forms  as  her  skill  admitted,  to  entertain 
her  son  and  his  associates,  whom  she  expected  to  receive  along  with  him. 

But  the  principal  decoration,  which  she  sought  with  the  greatest  toil,  was 
the  cloudberry,  a  scarlet  fruit,  which  is  only  found  on  very  high  hiUs,  and 
there  only  in  very  small  quantities.  Her  husband,  or  perhaps  one  of  bis 
forefathers,  had  chosen  this  as  the  emblem  of  his  family,  because  it  seemed 
at  once  to  imply  by  its  scarcity  the  smallness  of  their  clan,  and  by  the  places 
in  which  it  was  found,  the  ambitions  height  of  their  pretensions. 

For  the  time  that  these  simple  preparations  for  welcome  endured,  Elspat 
was  in  a  state  of  troubled  happiness.  In  fact,  her  only  anxiety  was,  tnat 
she  might  be  able  to  complete  all  that  she  could  do  to  welcome  Uamish  and 
the  friends  who  she  supposed  must  have  attached  themselves  to  his  band 
before  they  should  arrive,  and  find  her  unprovided  for  their  reception. 

But  when  such  efforts  as  she  could  make  had  been  accomplished,  she 
once  more  had  nothing  left  to  engage  her  save  the  trifling  care  of  her  goats; 
and  when  these  had  been  attended  to,  she  had  only  to  review  her  little  pre- 
parations, feoew  such  as  were  of  a  transitory  nature,  replace  decayed 
Dranches,  and  fading  boughs,  and  then  to  sit  down  at  her  cottage  door  and 
watch  the  road,  as  it  ascended  on  the  one  side  from  the  banks  of  the  Awe, 
and  on  the  other  wound  round  the  heights  of  the  mountain,  with  such  a 
degree  of  accommodation  to  hill  and  level  as  the  plan  of  the  military  engi- 
neer permitted.  While  so  occupied,  her  imagination,  anticipating  the  future 
from  recollections  of  the  past,  formed  out  of  the  morning-mist,  or  the  even- 
ing-cloud, the  wild  ffirtns  of  an  advancing  band,  which  were  then  called 
"Sidier  Dhu,"  —  dark  noldiers  —  dressed  in  their  native  tartan,  and  so 
named  to  distinguish  them  from  the  scarlet  ranks  of  the  British  army.  In 
this  occupation  she  spent  many  hours  of  each  morning  and  evening. 


It  was  in  vain  that  Elspat's  eyes  surveyed  the  distant  path,  by  the  earliest 
light  of  the  dawn  and  the  latest  glimmer  of  the  twilight.  No  rising  dust 
awakened  the  expectation  of  nodding  plumes  or  flashing  arms ;  the  solitary 
traveller  trudged  listlessly  along  in  his  brown  lowland  great-coat,  his  tartans 
dyed  black  or  purple,  to  comply  with,  or  evade,  the  law,  which  prohibited 
their  being  worn,  in  their  variegated  hues.  The  spirit  of  the  Gael,  sunk 
and  broken  by  the  severe  though  perhaps  necessary  laws,  that  proscribed 
the  dress  and  arms  which  he  consiaered  as  his  birthright,  was  intimated  by 
his  drooping  head  and  dejected  appearance.  Not  in  such  depressed  wan- 
derers did  £lspat  recognize  the  light  and  free  step  of  her  son,  now,  as  she 
concluded,  regenerated  from  every  sign  of  Saxon  thraMom.  Night  by  night, 
as  darkness  came,  she  removed  from  her  unclosed  door  to  throw  herself  on 
her  restless  pallet,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  watch.  The  brave  and  the  terrible, 
she  said,  walk  by  night — their  steps  are  heard  in  darkness,  when  all  is  silent 
save  the  whirlwind  and  the  cataract — the  timid  deer  comes  only  forth  when 
the  sun  is  upon  the  mountain's  peak  ;  but  the  bold  wolf  walks  in  the  red 
light  of  the  harvest-moon.  She  reasoned  in  vain — her  son's  expected  sum- 
mons did  not  call  her  from  the  lowly  couch,  where  she  lay  dreaming  of  hit 
approach.     Ilamish  came  not. 

**  Hope  deferred,"  saith  the  royal  sage,  **  maketh  the  heart  sick ;"  and 
Btrong  aa  was  Elspat' s  consUlul'votv,  feVv^  W^tv  to  experience  that  it  was  uii- 
eqaal  to  the  toils  to  which  her  wixVow^  wA  VniTiisi^^\^\ft  ^^^^^  ^^\\\ected 
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her,  when  early  one  morning  the  appearance  of  a  traveller  on  the  lonely 
moo ntain-ipad,  revived  hopes  which  had  begun  to  sink  into  listless  despair. 
There  was  no  sign  of  Saxon  subjugation  about  the  stranger.  At  a  distance 
she  could  see  the  flutter  of  the  belted-plaid,  that  drooped  in  graceful  folds 
behind  him,  and  the  plume  that,  placed  in  the  bonnet,  showed  rank  and 
gentle  birth.  He  carried  a  gun  over  bis  shoulder,  the  claymore  was  swing- 
ling hy  his  side,  with  its  usual  appendages,  the  dirk,  the  pistol,  and  the 
sporran  moUach.*  Ere  yet  her  eye  had  scanned  all  these  particulars,  the 
light  step  of  the  traveller  was  hastened,  his  arm  was  waved  in  token  of  re* 
cognition  —  a  moment  more,  and  Elspat  held  in  her  arms  her  darling  son, 
'd^ressed  in  the  garb  of  his  ancestors,  and  looking  in  her  materiial  eyes,  the 
fairest  among  ten  thousand ! 

The  first  outpouring  of  affection  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe. 
Blessings  mingled  vrith  the  most  endearing  epithets  which  her  energetic 
language  affords,  in  striving  to  express  the  wild  rapture  of  Elspat's  joy. 
Her  board  was  heaped  hastily  with  all  she  had  to  offer ;  and  the  mother 
watched  the  young  soldier,  as  he  partook  of  the  refreshment,  with  feelings 
how  similar  to,  yet  how  different  from,  those  with  which  she  had  seen  him 
draw  his  first  sustenance  from  her  bosom  I 

When  the  tumult  of  joy  was  appeased,  Elspat  became  anxious  to  know 
her  son's  adventures  since  they  parted,  and  could  not  help  ereatly  censuring 
his  rashness  for  traversing  the  hills  in  the  Highland  dress  in  the  broad  sun- 
shine, when  the  penalty  was  so  heavy,  and  so  many  red  soldiers  were  abroad 
in  the  country. 

"  Fear  not  for  me,  mother,"  said  Hamish,  in  a  tone  designed  to  relieve 
her  anxiety,  and  vet  somewhat  embarrassed ;  **  I  may  wear  me  brecLcanf  at 
the  gate  of  Fort- Augustus,  if  I  like  it.'' 

**0h,  be  not  too  daring,  my  beloved  Hamish,  though  it  be  the  fault  which 
best  becomes  thy  father's  son — yet  be  not  too  daring  1  Alas,  they  fight  not 
now  as  in  former  days,  with  fair  weapons,  and  on  equal  terms,  but  take 
odds  of  numbers  and  of  arms,  so  that  the  feeble  and  the  strong  are  alike 
levelled  by  the  shot  of  a  boy.  And  do  not  think  me  unworthy  to  be  called 
vour  father's  widow,  and  your  mother,  because  I  speak  thus;  for  Gocl 
knoweth,  that,  man  to  man,  I  would  peril  thee  against  the  best  in  Breadal- 
bane,  and  broad  Lorn  besides." 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dearest  mother,"  replied  Hamish,  "  that  I  am  in  no 
danger.  But  have  you  seen  MacPhadraick,  mother,  and  what  has  he  said 
to  you  on  my  account  ?" 

*'  Silver  he  left  me  in  plenty,  Hamish  ;  but  the  best  of  his  comfort  was,, 
that  you  were  well,  and  woulXsee  me  soon.'  But  beware  of  MacPhadraick, 
my  son ;  for  when  he  called  himself  the  friend  of  your  father,  he  better 
loved  the  most  worthless  stirk  in  his  herd,  than  he  did  the  life-blood  of 
MacTavish  Mhor.  Use  his  services,  therefore,  and  pay  him  for  them  —  for 
it  is  thus  we  should  deal  with  the  unworthy ;  but  take  my  counsel,  and  trust 
him  not." 

Hamish  could  not  suppress  a  sigh,  which  seemed  to  Elspat  to  intimate 
that  the  caution  came  too  late.  **  What  have  you  done  with  him  ?"  she  con- 
tinued, eager  and  alarmed.  ."I  had  money  of  him,  and  he  gives  not  that 
without  value — he  is  none  of  those  who  exchange  barley  for  chaffs.  Oh,  if 
you  repent  you  of  your  bargain,  and  if  it  be  one  which  you  may  break  off 
without  disgrace  to  your  truth  or  your  manhood,  take  back  his  silver,  and 
tru8t  not  to  his  fair  words." 

'*  It  may  not  be,  mother,"  said  Hamish ;  '*  I  do  not  repent  my  engage- 
ment, unless  that  it  must  make  me  leave  you  soon." 

'*  Leave  me  I  how  leave  me  7  Silly  boy,  think  you  I  know  not  what  duty 
belongs  to  the  wife  or  mother  of  a  daring  man  7    Thou  art  but  a  boy  yet ; 

•  TlM  gwt-ikiB  ppoch.  worn  hjr  th*  .Hifthi«nteit  nraad  Vk»&x  '<M^Saa. 
t  That  whieb  »  rari«fmt«d,  i.  c  Um  Uuttaa. 
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and  when  thy  father  had  been  the  dread  of  the  coantry  for  twenty  yearv,  be 
did  not  despise  my  company  and  assistance,  but  often  said  my  help  was 
worth  that  of  two  strong  gillies." 

"  It  is  not  on  that  score,  mother;  but  since  I  must  leave  the  country " 

"  Leave  the  country  1"  replied  his  mother,  interrupting  him  ;  "  and  think 
you  that  I  am  like  a  bush,  that  is  rooted  to  the  soil  where  it  grows,  and  must 
die  if  carried  elsewhere  ?  I  have  breathed  other  winds  than  these  of  Ben 
Cruachan  —  I  have  followed  your  father  to  the  wilds  of  Ross,  and  the  im- 
penetrable deserts  of  Y  Mac  Y  Mhor  —  Tush,  man,  my  limbs,  old  as  they 
are,  will  bear  me  as  far  as  your  young  feet  can  trace  the  way." 

"Alas,  mother,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  faltering  accent,  "but  to 
cross  the  sea " 

"  The  sea!  who  am  I  that  I  should  fear  the  sea !  Have  I  never  been  in  a 
birling  in  my  life — never  known  the  Sound  of  Mull,  the  Isle8  of  Treshomish, 
and  the  rough  rocks  of  Harris  ?" 

"  Alas,  mother,  I  go  far,  far  from  all  of  these  —  I  am  enlisted  in  one  of 
the  new  regiments,  and  we  go  against  the  French  in  America." 

**  Enlisted  I"  uttered  the  astonished  mother — "  against  my  will — without 
my  consent  —  you  could  not,  —  you  would  not,"  —  then  rising  up,  and 
assuming  a  posture  of  almost  imperial  command,  "Hamish,  you  dared 
not!" 

"  Despair,  mother,  dares  every  thing,"  answered  Hamish,  in  a  tone  of 
aeUacholy  resolution.  **  What  should  I  do  here,  where  I  can  scarce  get 
braai  for  amelf  and  you,  and  when  the  times  are  growing  daily  worse? 
WmiU  yOQMt  ait  down  and  listen,  I  would  convince  you  I  have  acted  for 
the  best." 

With  a  bitter  smile  Elspat  sat  down,  and  the  same  severe  ironical  expres- 
sion was  on  her  features,  as,  with  her  lips  firmly  closed,  she  listened  to  his 
vindication. 

Hamish  went  on,  without  being  disconcerted  by  her  expected  displeasure. 
**  When  I  left  you,  dearest  mother,  it  was  to  £0  to  MacPhadraick's  house ; 
for  although  1  knew  he  is  crafty  and  worldly,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Sassenach,  jwi  h«  is  wise,  and  I  thought  how  he  would  teach  me,  as  it 
would  cosiliim'Milhing,  in  which  way  I  could  mend  our  estate  in  the 
world." 

*'  Our  estate  in  tbt  "world !"  said  Elspat,  losing  patience  at  the  word ; 
'*  and  went  you  to  a  base  fellow,  with  a  soul  no  better  than  that  of  a  cow- 
herd, to  ask  counsel  about  your  conduct?  Your  father  asked  none,  save  of 
his  courage  and  his  sword." 

"  Dearest  mother,"  answered  Hamish,  "  how  shall  I  convince  you  that 
you  live  in  this  land  of  our  fathers,  as  if  our  fathers  were  yet  living?  You 
walk  as  it  were  in  a  dream,  surrounded  by  the  phantoms  of  those  who  have 
been  long  with  the  dead.  When  my  father  lived  and  fought,  the  great  re- 
spected the  man  of  the  strong  right  hand,  and  the  rich  feared  him.  He 
had  protection  from  MacAllan  Mhor,  and  from  Caberfae,*  and  tribute  from 
meaner  men.  That  is  ended,  and  his  son  would  only  earn  a  disgraceful 
and  unpiticd  death,  by  the  practices  which  gave  his  father  credit  and  power 
among  thosa  who  wear  the  breacan.     The  land  is  conquered — its  lights  are 

Suenched,  —  Glengary,  Lochiel,  Perth,  Lord  Lewis,  all  the  high  chiefs  art 
ead  or  in  exile — We  may  mourn  for  it,  but  we  cannot  help  it.  Bonnet^ 
broadsword,  and  sporran  —  power,  strength,  and  wealth,  were  all  lost  on 
Drummossie-muir." 

"  It  is  false  I"  said  Elspat,  fiercely ;  "  you,  and  such  like  dastardly  spirits, 
are  quelled  by  your  own  faint  hearts,  not  by  the  strength  of  the  enemy; 
you  are  like  the  fearful  waterfowl,  to  whom  the  least  cloud  in  the  sky  seems 
the  shadow  of  the  eagle." 

•  OtbtrfM — AiH^ictt  Um  SUcVhmi5.  V^ie  Ce\Uc  ^«««;a«9MiQ.  «>t  Um  wma  of  ths  iumOf  nt  tte  H|k  CliAf 
afUmforth. 
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"  Mother,"  said  Ilamish,  proudly,  "  lay  not  faint  heart  to  my  charge.  I 
CO  where  men  are  wanted  wno  have  strong  arms  and  bold  hearts  too.  I 
wave  a  desert,  for  a  land  where  I  may  gather  fame." 

**  And  you  leave  your  mother  to  perish  in  want,  age,  and  solitude,"  said 
EUpat,  essaying  successively  every  means  of  moving  a  resolution,  which 
she  began  to  see  was  more  deeply  rooted  than  she  had  at  first  thought. 

•*  Not  so,  neither,"  he  answered ;  **  I  leave  you  to  comfort  and  certainty, 
which  you  have  yet  never  known.  Barcaldine's  son  is  made  a  leader,  and 
with  him  I  have  enrolled  myself;  MacPhadraick  acts  for  him,  and  raises 
men,  and  finds  his  own  good  in  doing  it." 

"  That  is  the  truest  word  of  the  tale,  were  all  the  rest  as  false  as  hell," 
said  the  old  woman,  bitterly. 

"But  we  are  to  find  our  good  in  it  also,"  continued  Ilamish:  "for  Bar- 
caldine  is  to  give  you  a  shieling  in  his  wood  of  Letterfindreight,  with  grass 
for  your  goats,  and  a  cow,  when  you  please  to  have  one,  on  the  common ; 
and  my  own  pay,  dearest  mother,  though  I  am  far  away,  will  do  more  than 
provide  you  with  meal,  and  with  all  else  you  can  want.  Do  not  fear  for 
me.  I  enter  a  private  gentleman  ;  but  I  will  return,  if  hard  fighting  and 
regular  duty  can  deserve  it,  an  oflBcer,  and  with  half  a  dollar  a-day." 

**  Poor  child !" — replied  Elspat,  in  a  tone  of  pity  mingled  with  contempt, 
**  and  you  trust  MacPhadraick  ?" 

**  I  might,  mother," — said  Hamish,  the  dark  red  colour  of  his  xifM^^Wt*" 
ing  his  forehead  and  cheeks,  **  for  MacPhadraick  knows  the  fama  iwoh 
flows  in  my  veins,  and  is  aware,  that  should  he  break  trust  with  JOQ,  be 
might  count  the  days  which  could  bring  Ilamish  back  to  Bresdalbane,  and 
number  those  of  his  life  within  three  suns  more.  I  would  kill  him  at  his 
own  hearth,  did  he  break  his  word  with  me  —  I  would,  by  the  great  Being 
who  made  us  both  !" 

The  look  and  attitude  of  the  young  soldier  for  a  moment  overawed  Elspat ; 
she  was  unused  to  see  him  express  a  doep  and  bitter  mood,  which  reminded 
her  80  strongly  of  his  father,  but  she  resumed  her  remonslrances  in  the 
same  taunting  manner  in  which  she  had  commenced  them. 

**  Poor  boy  !"  she  said ;  **  and  you  think  that  at  the  distance  of  half  the 
world  your  threats  will  be  heard  or  thought  of!  But,  go — ^go — place  your 
neck  under  him  of  Hanover's  yoke,  against  whom  every  true  Gael  fought  to 
the  death.  —  Go,  disown  the  royal  Stewart,  for  whom  your  father,  and  his 
fathers,  and  your  mother's  fathers,  have  crimsoned  many  a  field  with  their 
blood.  —  Go,  put  your  head  under  the  belt  of  one  of  the  race  of  Dermid, 
whose  children  murdered — yes,"  she  added,  with  a  wild  shriek,  **  murdered 
your  mother's  fathers  in  their  peaceful  dwellings  in  Glencoel  —  Yes,"  she 
again  exclaimed,  with  a  wilder  and  shriller  scream,  **  I  was  then  unborn, 
but  my  mother  has  told  me  —  and  I  attended  to  the  voice  of  my  mother^ 
Well  I  remember  her  words  1  —  They  came  in  peace,  and  were  received  in 
friendship,  and  blood  and  fire  arose,  and  screams,  and  murder  I"* 

*  The  foUowins  socrinct  account  of  thi«  too  celebrated  event,  may  be  lafficient  for  this  place :  — • 
**In  thft  lit^iniiin;  of  the  year  \G92,  an  artion  of  unexMmpted  harbanlT  di«Krar8d  the  fovemment  of  Kinf 
William  III  ill  Soalaud  In  the  Au«:ust  precedinc,  a  proclamation  had  been  inued.  offerinir  an  ludemniljr  to 
loch  inKanretits  aa  sh(»ald  take  the  oaths  to  the  Kinc  and  Queen,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  December;  and 
the  rhiefii  of  MK-h  tribes,  as  had  been  in  urnm  for  James,  mmhi  after  tiMtk  sdvantaKe  of  the  proclamation.  But 
Macdoiiald  of  Uleiicoe  waw  prevented  by  accident,  rather  than  desisni.  from  leiiderinfc  his  submiasioo  within 
the  hniited  lime.  In  the  end  of  0«^4itiiher  he  went  to  C«ilunfl  Hill,  who  commanded  the  itarristm  in  Fort 
Wiil.am.  lo  lake  the  uatlis  of  nllei^iaiice  to  the  ^ovemnienr ;  and  the  latter  hiviny  furnished  him  with  a  letter 
to  Sir  Gilin  Campbell.  Sheriff  of  the  C^iunty  of  Antyll. directed  him  to  rf pair  immediately  to  luverary.  to 
make  liin  hUbniunioii  in  a  Ittgral  manner  before  that  maei.<itrai«i.  But  the  way  to  Iiiverary  lay  throufrn  almost 
iniptuap^dile  niouiitain«,  the  t^ason  wns  extremely  rixorous.  and  the  whole  conmrv  was  covered  with  a  deep 
know  Si»  eairer,  however,  was  Mac^onald  to  Take  the  oaths  before  the  limited  time  should  expire,  that, 
thiiu;:li  the  niud  Iny  within  halt  a  mite  of  his  own  houim,  he  slopped  not  to  visit  his  family.  Mnd.  after  vanoua 
obrtruriiono.  arrived  at  Invemry.  Ttie  time  hail  elapwd.  and  the  sheriff  hesitated  to  receive  his  snbmissiuo; 
r<ut  .\liiri!oii;ild  prevnilcd  by  his  importunities,  and  even  teHrx,  in  inducinK  that  functionary  to  administer  to 
him  the  oath  of  alleeumci*,  and  to  certify  the  cause  of  his  delay  At  this  time  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  aflerwanii 
£arl  of  Stair,  being  in  attendance  upon  William  an  SecreUry  of  State  for  Scotland,  took  advautaffa  of  Mao- 
donald's  uegtectinK  to  take  the  oath  within  the  lime  prescribed,  and  procured  frmn  the  Kinx  a  waxtva».jA 
military  ezccatioo  against  that  otuef  and  his  whole  clan.  Thia  ^m  Auim  «9l  Vbn  VEttX\f:ik>i'w^  oil  >^«  ^m^ 
of  BraadnlbODO.  whose  lands  the  GJeoroe  men  had  plandeted,  and  ^\)kai«  Xw«%R3s»r|  Xa  ^iwj^Twoajfc^ 
li  nagouatuv  ^th  th§  HighlMaA  dnue,  Maodonild  hiniaoU  had  axpow^.  tV»  >t^ "««»  vaRNS^aiU^^  ^V*^ 
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**  Mother/'  answered  IlainiBh,  mournfullj,  but  with  a  decided  tone,  "all 
that  I  have  thought  over — there  is  not  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Glencoe  on  the 
noble  hand  of  Barcaldine  —  with  the  unhappy  house  of  Glenlyon,  the  curse 
remains,  and  on  them  God  hath  avenc;ed  it. 

**You  speak  like  the  Saxon  priest  already/'  replied  his  mother;  '*will  joa 
not  better  stay,  and  ask  a  kirk  from  MacAllan  Mhor,  that  jou  may  preach 
forgiveness  to  tha  race  of  Derm  id  ?" 

**  Yesterday  was  yesterday,"  answered  Hamish,  "  and  to-day  is  to-day. 
When  the  clans  are  crushed  and  confounded  together,  it  is  well  and  wise 
that  their  hatreds  and  their  feuds  should  not  survive  their  independence 
and  their  power.  He  that  cannot  execute  vengeance  like  a  man,  should 
not  harbour  useless  enmity  like  a  craven.  Mother,  young  Barcaldine  is 
true  and  brave ;  I  know  that  MacPhadraick  counselled  him,  that  he  should 
not  let  me  take  leave  of  you,  lest  you  dissuaded  me  from  my  purpose ;  but 
be  said,  '  Ilamish  MacTavish  is  the  son  of  a  brave  man,  ana  he  will  not 
break  his  word.'  Mother,  Barcaldine  leads  an  hundred  of  the  bravest  of  the 
sons  of  the  Gael  in  their  native  dress,  and  with  their  fathers'  arms  —  heart 
to  heart — shoulder  to  shoulder.  I  have  sworn  to  go  with  him  —  He  has 
trusted  me,  and  I  will  trust  him." 

At  this  reply,  so  firmly  and  resolvedly  pronounced,  Elspat  remained  like 
one  thunderstruck,  and  sunk  in  despair.  The  arguments  which  she  had 
considered  so  irresistibly  conclusivCf  had  recoiled  like  a  wave  from  a  rock. 
After  a  long  pause,  she  filled  her  son's  quaigh,  and  presented  it  to  him  with 
an  air  of  dejected  deference  and  submission. 

"Drink,"  she  said,  **to  thy  father's  roof-tree,  ere  you  leaye  it  forever; 
and  tell  me,  'since  the  chains  of  a  new  King,  and  of  a  new  Chief,  whom 
your  fathers  knew  not  save  as  mortal  enemies,  are  fastened  upon  the  limbs 
of  your  father's  son, — tell  me  hoV  many  links  you  count  upon  them  ?" 

Hamish  took  the  cup,  but  looked  at  her  as  if  uncertain  of  her  meaning. 
She  proceeded  in  a  raised  voice.  **  Tell  me,"  she  said,  **  for  I  have  a  right 
to  know,  for  how  many  days  the  will  of  those  you  have  made  your  masters 
permits  me  to  look  upon  you  ?  —  In  other  words,  how  many  are  the  days 
of  my  life  —  for  when  you  leave  me,  the  earth  has  nought  besides  worth 
living  for!" 

"  Mother,"  replied  Hamish  MacTavish,  "  for  six  days  I  may  remain  with 
you,  and  if  you  will  set  out  with  me  on  the  fifth,  I  will  conduct  you  in 
safety  to  your  new  dwelling.  But  if  you  remain  here,  then  I  will  depart 
on  the  seventh  by  daybreak  —  then,  as  at  the  last  moment,  I  must  set  out 
for  Dunbarton,  for  if  I  appear  not  on  the  eighth  day,  I  am  subject  to  pun- 
ishment as  a  deserter,  and  dishonoured  as  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman." 

**  Your  father's  foot,"  she  answered,  "  was  free  as  the  wind  on  the 
heath  —  it  were  as  vain  to  say  to  him,  where  goest  thou,  as  to  ask  that 

■nailf^.  that  GIsnoM  wan  the  main  nbs'arle  to  thfl  panifioitioo  of  the  Hirhlands :  tnd  the  fe(>t  of  the  nnfor. 
tuiiMiH  rliiefs  tuhiiiisuon  bavins  h«fin  concealed,  the  kuncuinarj  onlera  n>r  pruceedinc  to  military  execatmn 
acHiiiNt  his  clan  were  in  runstequence  obliiined.  The  warrant  was  both  sifned  and  rtHinter-Birned  hf  the 
KitiK'x  own  hand,  and  the  S^rcretary  unced  the  officen  who  ooromaoded  in  the  Hichlands  to  cx«nu<e  Un-ir 
orders  with  the  uliiKKft  rieour.  Canipbf^ll  of  Gieiilyun,  a  CH(»tain  lo  Arftyli'*  refrinieot,  mod  two  subaltenis, 
were  ordered  to  repair  lo  Ulennoe  on  the  Rnl  n(  Pebruiirv  wiih  a  hundret)  and  twenty  men.    Cnrephall,  he:tiff 


uncle  Ui  ynutifi  Maodunald'a  wife,  was  received  by  ihe  father  with  all  manner  of  fhendaliip  and  iMMpiUii'y. 
I'he  iiifn  were  todxed  at  free  quarters  in  the  houses  of  his  tt-nauta.  and  received  the  kiudrvt  •otertaiuoieiit 
I'lll  the  13ih  of  the  month  the  triMipa  lived  in  the  utmi>at  harmony  and  familiarity  with  the  paopte;  and  tm 
the  very  nifthl  of  the  maasacre.  the  officers  paued  the  evenime  at  canls.  in  MaoilonakJ%  house.  In  the  nsrfat. 
Lieutenant  Lindsav.  with  a  pnrty  of  aoldiers.  rallied  in  a  friendly  manner  at  his  door,  and  was  inataatly  ad- 
mitted. Maodoiiald.  while  in  the  act  of  nsiiiifc  to  receive  bn  ftuevt,  was  shot  dead  throoith  tha  baek  with  two 
bullets.  His  wife  had  alreadv  dreaa-d.  but  she  was  stripped  naked  by  the  soldiers,  who  fore  Um  nnns  off  ber 
fiiifrers  with  their  teeih.  The  slaushter  now  berime  general,  and  neither  am  nor  mfirntty  waa  sfiaivd. 
Some  women,  in  defendim;  their  children,  were  killed ;  iKiyv.  implonuff  iuercy,  wtirs  shot  dead  by  uAowrv.  on 
whiwe  knee*  they  liunc  In  one  place  nine  (>er«tn«.  as  they  sat  enjoying  themaelvea  at  labia,  wore  hutrher«d 
by  the  soldiers.  In  Invencgon,  CuniptteU's  own  quarters,  nine  men  were  Ann  bound  by  the  ouldMrs.  and  thaa 
shot  at  intervals  one  hy  one.  Nearly  fortyto (tereona  were  inaxaaried  by  the  troops;  and  wevvrml,  who  Sad  lo 
tlie  moimiaiiis.  penahed  bv  famine  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season  '111  so  who  eanapod  ow«d  tliair  heca 
to  a  tempestuous  nif  ht  LHtutenHnt-Ctilonel  Hamilton,  who  had  received  the  diarva  of  the  exoestioa  fnioi 
JMlijinple.  was  on  his  march  with  fou.*  hundred  men.  Ui  guard  all  the  passes  fftmi  tho  Talfciy  of  Olsaows; 
but  /le  was  oblired  to  stop  by  thn  sevenlv  »f  t\^«  'weHVWvT.  which  proved  the  aalsCy  of  Uio  Of  M«aM«  ela^ 
Nexi  d»y  he  entered  the  Talley,  \aia  Uie  \\ousea  \u  m^V^^^  caroa^  vm%^  Uv«  cattle  and  spoil;  wlteh  «•«• 
dirivied  •aioaf  tho  offioen  aati  •uUkaia.'*  -IrttcU'^BrUamr  Cmv.  fintamkar-lAoaaftMiaia. 
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yiewless  driver  of  the  clouds,  wherefore  blowest  thou  ?  Tell  me  under 
what  peualty  thou  must — since  go  thou  must,  and  go  thou  wilt— return  to 
*iiy  thraldom  T" 

'*  Gall  it  not  thraldom,  mother,  it  is  the  service  of  an  honourable  soldier 
— the  only  service  which  is  now  open  to  the  son  of  MacTavish  Mhor/' 

"'let  say  what  is  the  penalty  if  thou  shouldst  not  return?"  replied 
Elspat. 

'*  Military  punishment  as  a  deserter,"  answered  Hamish  ;  writhing,  how- 
ever, as  his  mother  failed  not  to  observe,  under  some  internal  feelings, 
which  she  resolved  to  probe  to  the  uttermost. 

**  And  that,"  she  said,  with  assumed  calmness,  which  her  glancing  eye 
disowned,  "is  the  punishment  of  a  disobedient  bound,  is  it  not?" 

"  Ask  me  no  more,  mother,"  said  Hamish ;  *'  the  punishment-is  nothing . 
to  one  who  will  never  deserve  it." 

'*  To  me  it  is  something,"  replied  Elspat,  "  since  I  know  better  than^thou, 
that  where  there  is  power  to  inflict,  there  is  often  the  will  to  do  so  without 
cause.  I  would  pray  for  thee,  Hamish,  and  I  must  know  against  what  evils 
I  should  beseech  Him  who  leaves  none  unguarded,  to  protect  thy  youth  and 
simplicity." 

"Mother,"  said  Hamish,  "it  signifies  little  to  what  a  criminal  may  be 
exposed,  if  a  man  is  determined  not  to  be  such.  Our  Highland  chiefs  used 
also  to  punish  their  vassals,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  severely. — Was  it  not 
Lachlan  Maclan,  whom  we  remember  of  old,  whose  head  was  struck  off  by 
order  of  his  chieftain  for  shooting  at  the  stag  before  him  ?" 

"Ay,"  said  Elspat,  "  and  right  he  had  to  lose  it,  since  he  dishonoured  the 
father  of  the  people  even  in  the  face  of  the  assembled  clan.  But  the  chiefs 
were  noble  in  their  ire  —  they  punished  with  the  sharp  blade,  and  not  with 
the  baton.  Their  punishments  drew  blood,  but  they  did  not  infer  dishonour. 
Canst  thou  say  the  same  for  the  laws  under  whose  yoke  thou  hast  placed 
thy  freebom  neck?" 

"I  cannot  —  mother  —  I  cannot,"  said  Hamish,  mournfully.  "I  saw 
them  punish  a  Sassenach  for  deserting,  as  they  called  it,  his  banner.  He 
was  scourged  —  I  own  it  —  scourged  like  a  hound  who  has  offended  an 
imperious  master.  I  was  sick  at  the  sight  —  I  confess  it.  But  the  punish- 
ment of  does  is  only  for  those  worse  than  dogs,  who  know  not  how  to  keep 
their  faith.'^ 

"  To  this  infamy,  however,  thou  hast  subjected  thyself,  Hamish,"  replied 
Elspat,  "  if  thou  shouldest  give,  or  thy  officers  take,  measures  of  offence 
against  thee. — I  speak  no  more  to  thee  on  thy  purpose.— Were  the  sixth 
day  from  this  morning's  sun  my  dying  day,  and  thou  wert  to  stay  to  close 
mine  eyes,  thou  wouldst  run  the  risk  of  being  lashed  like  a  dog  at  a  post — 
yes !  unless  thou  hadst  the  gallant  heart  to  leave  me  to  die  alone,  and  upon 
my  desolate  hearth,  the  last  spark  of  thy  father's  fire,  and  of  thy  forsaken 
mother's  life,  to  be  extinguished  together  I" — Hamish  traversed  the  hut  with 
an  impatient  and  anery  pace. 

"  Mother,"  he  said  at  length,  "  concern  not  yourself  about  such  things. 
I  cannot  be  subjected  to  such  infamy,  for  never  will  I  deserve  it;  and 
were  I  threatened  with  it,  I  should  know  how  to  die  before  I  was  so  far 
dishonoured." 

"  There  spoke  the  son  of  the  husband  of  my  heart  I''  replied  Elspat ;  and 
she  changed  the  discourse,  and  seemed  to  listen  in  melancholy  acquiescence, 
when  her  son  reminded  her  how  short  the  time  was  which  they  were  per- 
mitted to  pass  in  each  other's  society,  and  entreated  that  it  liiight  be  spent 
without  useless  and  unpleasant  recollections  respecting  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  must  soon  be  separated. 

Elspat  was  now  satisfied  that  her  son,  with  some  of  his  father's  other 
pro{>ertie8,  preserved  the  haughty  masculine  sprnt  's^VixcXi  T^tAwc^  \^  \\sjl- 
pocsible  to  oivert  him  from  a  resolation  ^hioYi  Yi«  Yv«A  ^<cXsi)CMT«X«\l  %^^\Na^ 

2i 
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She  assamed,  therefore,  an  exterior  of  apparent  submission  to  their  ineTitft- 
ble  separatioD;  and  if  she  now  and  then  broke  oat  into  compliuntB  and 
murmurs,  it  was  either  that  she  could  not  altogether  suppress  the  natural 
impetuosity  of  her  temper,  or  because  she  had  the  wit  to  consider,  that  a 
total  and  unreserved  acquiescence  might  have  seemed  to  her  son  constrained 
and  suspicious,  and  induced  him  to  watch  and  defeat  the  means  bj  which 
she  still  hoped  to  prevent  his  leaving  her.  Her  ardent,  though  selfish  affec- 
tion for  her  son,  incapable  of  being  qualified  by  a  regard  of  the  true  interests 
of  the  unfortunate  object  of  her  attachment,  resembled  the  instinctive  fond-' 
ness  of  the  animal  race  for  their  off8|)ring ;  and  diving  little  farther  into 
futurity  than  one  of  the  inferior  creatures,  Sie  only  felt,  that  to  be  separated 
from  Ilamish  was  to  die. 

In  the  brief  interval  permitted  them,  Elspat  exhausted  every  art  which 
affection  could  devise,  to  render  agreeable  to  him  the  space  which  they  were 
apparently  to  spend  with  each  other.  Iler  memory  carried  her  far  back 
into  former  days,  and  her  stores  of  lej^ndary  history,  which  furnish  at  all 
times  a  principal  amusement  of  the  Highlander  in  his  moments  of  repose, 
were  augmented  by  an  unusual  acquaintance  with  the  songs  of  ancient 
bards,  and  traditions  of  the  most  approved  Seannachies  and  tellers  of  tales. 
Her  officious  attentions  to  her  son's  accommodation,  indeed,  were  so  unre- 
mitted as  almost  to  give  him  pain  ;  and  he  endeavoured  quietly  to  prevent 
her  from  taking  so  much  personal  toil  in  selecting  the  blooming  heath  for 
his  bed,  or  preparing  the  meal  for  his  refreshment  **  Let  me  alone,  Hamish," 
she  would  reply  on  such  occasions ;  *'  you  follow  your  own  will  in  departing 
from  your  mother,  let  your  mother  have  hers  in  doing  what  gives  her  plea- 
sure while  you  remain." 

So  much  she  seemed  to  be  reconciled  to  the  arrangements  which  he  had 
made  in  her  behalf,  that  she  could  hear  him  speak  to  her  of  her  removing 
to  the  lands  of  Qrcen  Colin,  as  the  gentleman  was  called,  on  whose  estate 
he  had  provided  her  an  asylum.  In  truth,  however,  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  her  thoughts.  From  what  he  had  said  during  their  first  violent  dis- 
pute, Elspat  had  gathered,  that  if  Hamish  returned  not  by  the  appointed 
time  permitted  by  his  furlough,  he  would  incur  the  hazard  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment. Were  he  placed  within  the  risk  of  being  thus  dishonoured,  she 
was  well  aware  that  he  would  never  submit  to  the  disgrace  by  a  return  to 
the  regiment  where  it  might  be  inflicted.  Whether  she  looked  to  any  further 
probable  conReoucnees  of  her  unhappy  scheme,  cannot  be  known  ;  but  the 
partner  of  MacTaviKh  Mhor,  in  all  his  perils  and  wanderings,  was  familiar 
with  a  hundr&d  instances  of  resistance  or  escape,  by  which  one  brave  man, 
amidst  a  land  of  rocks,  lakes,  and  mountains,  dangerous  passes,  and  dark 
forests,  might  baffle  the  pursuit  of  hundreds.  For  the  future,  therefore,  she 
feared  nothing;  her  sole  engrossing  object  was  to  prevent  her  son  from 
keeping  his  word  with  his  commanding  officer. 

With  this  secret  purpose,  she  evaded  the  proposal  which  Hamish  repeat- 
edly made,  that  they  should  set  out  together  to  take  possession  of  her  new 
abode  ;•  and  she  resisted  it  upon  grounds  apparently  so  natural  to  her  cha- 
racter, that  her  son  was  neitner  alarmed  nor  displeased.  '*  Let  me  not," 
she  said,  "in  the  same  short  week,  bid  farewell  to  my  only  son,  and  to  the 
^len  in  which  I  have  so  long  dwelt.  Let  my  eye,  when  dimmed  with  weep- 
ing for  thee,  still  look  around,  for  a  while  at  least,  upon  Loch  Awe  and  on 
Ben  Cruachan." 

Ilamish  yielded  the  more  willingly  to  his  mother's  humour  in  this  par- 
ticular, that  one  or  two  persons  who  resided  in  a  neighbouring  glen,  and 
had  given  their  sons  to  JSarcaldine's  levy,  were  also  to  be  provided  for  en 
the  estate  of  the  chicflain,  and  it  was  apparently  settled  that  EUpal  waa  tp 
take  her  journey  along  with  them  when  they  should  remove  to  their  new 
residence.    Thus,  Hamish  \>e\ieN^d  that  he  had  at  onoe  indulged  hie  mother't 
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humour,  and  ensured  her  safety  and  accommodation.    But  she  nourished 
in  her  mind  very  different  thoughts  and  projects  I 

The  period  of  Hamish's  leave  of  absence  was  fast  approaching,  and  more 
than  once  he  proposed  to  depart,  in  such  time  as  to  ensure  his  gaining 
easily  and  early  Dunbarton,  the  town  where  were  the  headquarters  of  his 
regiment.  But  still  his  mother's  entreaties,  his  own  natural  disposition  to 
linger  among  scenes  long  dear  to  him,  and  above  all,  his  firm  reliance  in  his 
speed  and  activity,  induced  him  to  protract  his  departure  till  the  sixth  day, 
being  the  very  last  which  he  could  possibly  afford  to  spend  with  his  mother, 
if  indeed  he  meant  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  his  furlough. 


Cjiaiitir  t^t  /iftjr. 

But,  for  your  ion,— beliere  it,  oh,  brbwre  it  — 
Most  Uangerouxly  you  hare  with  him  prevtiled, 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him. 

C!OBIOLAin78. 

Os  the  evening  which  preceded  his  proposed  departure,  Hamish  walked 
down  to  the  river  with  his  fishing-rod,  to  practise  in  the  Awe,  for  the  last 
time,  a  sport  in  which  he  excelled,  and  to  find,  at  the  same  time,  the  means 
for  making  one  social  meal  with  his  mother,  on  something  better  than  their 
ordinary  cheer.  He  was  as  successful  as  usual,  and  soon  killed  a  fine  ^ 
salmon.  On  his  return  homeward  an  incident  befell  him,  which  he  after- 
wards related  as  ominous,  though  probably  his  heated  imagination,  joined 
to' the  universal  turn  of  his  countrymen  for  the  marvellous,  exaggerated  into 
superstitious  importance  some  very  ordinary  and  accidental  circumstance. 

In  the  path  which  he  pursued  homeward,  he  was  surprised  to  observe  a 
person,  who,  like  himself,  was  dressed  and  armed  after  the  old  Highland 
fashion.  The  first  idea  that  struck  him  was,  that  the  passenger  belonged 
to  his  own  corps,  who,  levied  by  government,  and  bearing  arms  under  royal 
authority,  were  not  amenable  for  breach  of  the  statutes  against  the  use  of  the 
Highland  garb  or  weapons.  But  he  was  struck  on  perceiving,  as  he  mended 
bis  pace  to  make  up  to  his  supposed  comrade,  meaning  to  request  his  com- 
pany for  the  next  aay's  journey,  that  the  stranger  wore  a  white  cockade, 
the  fatal  badge  which  was  proscribed  in  the  Highlands.  The  stature  of  the 
man  was  tali,  and  there  was  something  shadowy  in  the  outline,  which, 
added  to  his  size,  and  his  mode  of  motion,  which  rather  resembled  gliding 
than  walking,  impressed  Hamish  with  superstitious  fears  concerning  the 
character  of  the  being  which  thus  passed  before  him  in  the  twilight.  He 
no  longer  strove  to  make  up  to  the  stranger,  but  contented  himself  with 
keeping  him  in  view ;  under  the  superstition,  common  to  the  Highlanders, 
that  you  ought  neither  to  intrude  yourself  on  such  supernatural  apparitions 
as  you  may  witness,  nor  avoid  their  presence,  but  leave  it  to  themselves  to 
withhold  or  extend  their  communication,  as  their  power  may  permit,  or  the 
purpose  of  their  commission  require. 

Upon  an  elevated  knoll  by  the  side  of  the  road,  just  where  the  pathway 
tnmed  down  to  Elspat's  hut,  the  stranger  made  a  pause,  and  seemed  t^ 
await  Hamish's  coming  up.  Hamish,  on  his  part,  seeing  it  was  necessary 
he  should  pass  the  object  of  his  suspicion,  mustered  up  his  courage,  and 
approached  the  spot  where  the  stranger  had  placed  himself;  who  first 

glinted  to  Elspat's  hut,  and  made  with  arm  and  head,  a  gesture  prohibiting 
amish  to  approach  it,  then  stretched  his  hand  to  t^«  t^!!^'<9i\iv^\^V^^% 
•oathward,  with  a  motion  which  seemed  io  enjoin  \i\a  \sA\afiX  ^^^viN^o^^^e^ 
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that  direction.  In  a  moment  afterwards  the  plaided  fonh  was  gone  —  Ha* 
mish  did  not  exactly  say  vanished,  because  there  were  rocks  and  slanted 
trees  enough  to  have  concealed  him  ;  but  it  was  his  own  opinion  that  he  had 
seen  the  spirit  of  MacTavish  Mhor,  warning  him  to  commence  his  instant 
journey  to  Dunbarton,  without  waiting  till  morning,  or  again  visiting  his 
mother's  hut.  ^ 

In  fact,  so  many  accidents  might  arise  to  delay  his  journey,  especially 
where  there  were  many  ferries,  that  it  became  his  settled  purpose,  though 
he  could  not  depart  without  bidding  his  mother  adieu,  that  ne  neither  could 
nor  would  abide  longer  than  for  that  ol^ect ;  and  that  the  first  glimpse  <^ 
next  day's  sun  should  see  him  many  miles  advanced  towards  Dunbarton. 
He  descended  the  path,  therefore,  and  entering  the  cottage,  be  communi- 
cated, in  a  hasty  and  troubled  voice,  which  indicated  mental  agitation,  his 
determination  to  take  his  instant  departure.  Somewhat  to  his  surprise, 
Elspat  appeared  not  to  combat  his  purpose,  but  she  urged  him  to  take  some 
refreshment  ere  he  left  her  for  ever.  lie  did  so  hastily,  and  in  silence, 
thinking  on  the  approaching  separation,  and  scarce  yet  believing  it  would 
take  place  without  a  final  struggle  with  his  mother's  fondness.  To  his  sur- 
prise, she  filled  the  quaigh  withliquor  for  his  parting  cup. 

**Go,''  she  said,  '*my  son,  since  such  is  thy  settled  purpose:  bat  first 
stand  once  more  on  thy  mother's  hearth,  the  flame  on  wnicn  will  be  extin- 
guished long  ere  thy  foot  shall  a^in  be  placed  there.'' 

"To  your  health,  mother  I"  said  Hamish,  "and  may  wo  meet  again  in 
happiness,  in  spite  of  your  ominous  words." 

"It  were  better  not  to  part,"  said  his  mother,  watching  him  as  be  quaffed 
the  liquor,  of  which  he  would  have  held  it  ominous  to  have  left  a  drop. 

"  And  now,"  she  said,  muttering  the  words  to  herself,  "go — if  thou  canst  ^.'^ 

"  Mother,"  said  Ilamish,  as  he  replaced  on  the  table  the  empty  quaigh, 
"thy  drink  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  it  takes  away  the  strength  which  it 
ought  to  give.'' 

"  Such  is  its  first  efi'ect,  my  son,"  replied  Elspat ;  "  but  lie  down  upon 
that  soft  heather  couch,  shut  your  eyes  but  for  a  moment,  and,  in  the  sleep 
of  an  hour,  you  shall  have  more  refreshment  than  in  the  ordinary  repose 
of  three  whole  nights,  could  they  be  blended  into  on'e." 

"  Mother,"  said  IIami%h,  upon  whose  brain  the  potion  was  now  taking 
rapid  effect,  "give  me  my  bonnet  —  I  must  kiss  you  and  begone  —  yet  it 
seems  as  if  my  feet  were  nailed  to  the  floor." 

"Indeed,"  said  his  mother,  "you  will  be  instantly  well,  if  yoa  will  ut 
down  for  half  an  hour — but  half  an  hour;  it  is  eight  hours  to  dawn,  and 
dawn  were  time  enough  for  your  father's  son  to  beem  such,  a  journey." 

"I  must  obey  you,  mother — I  feel  I  must,"  said  Hamish  inarticulately; 
"  but  call  me  when  the  moon  rises." 

He  sat  down  on  the  bed  —  reclined  back,  and  almost  instantly  was  fast 
asleep.  With  the  throbbing  glee  of  one  who  has  brought  to  an  end  a  diffi* 
cult  and  troublesome  enterprise,  Elspat  proceeded  tenderly  to  arrange  the 
plaid  of  the  unconscious  slumberer,  to  whom  her  extravagant  affection  was 
doomed  to  be  so  fatal,  expressing,  while  busied  in  her  office,  her  delight,  in 
tones  of  mingled  tenderness  and  triumph.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  calf  of  my 
heart,  the  moon  shall  arise  and  set  to  thee,  and  so  shall  the  sun ;  bat  not  to 
light  thee  from  the  land  of  thy  fathers,  or  tempt  thee  to  serve  the  foreign 
prince  or  the  feudal  enemy  I  To  no  son  of  Dermid  shall  I  be  delivered,  to 
be  fed  like  a  bondswoman  ;  but  he  who  is  my  pleasure  and  my  pride  shiUl 
be  my  guard  and  my  protector.  They  say  the  Highlands  are  changed ;  bat 
I  see  Ben  Cruachan  rear  his  crest  as  high  as  ever  into  the  evening  sky — no 
one  hath  yet  herded  his  kine  on  the  depth  of  Loch  Awe  —  and  yonder  oel 
does  not  bend  like  a  willow.  The  chilaren  of  the  mountains  will  be  sook 
&8  tbeir  fathers,  until  tbe  mo\xnUdt\ft  themselves  shall  be  levelled  with  the 
Btrath.    la  these  wild  foTealB,\Y\Ac\i  \xaq^\£>  %\ivv^tv.^^NttMEkAa^tha  hinY% 
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there  is  still  surely  subsistence  and  refuse  left;  for  one  aged  woman,  and  one 
gallant  youth,  of  the  ancient  race  and  the  ancient  manners." 

While  the  misjudging  mother  thus  exulted  in  the  success  of  her  stratagem, 
we  may  mention  to  the  reader,  that  it  was  founded  on  the  acquaintance  with 
drugs  and  simples,  which  £lspat,  accomplished  in  all  things  belonging  to 
the  wild  life  which  she  had  led,  possessed  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and 
which  she  exercised  for  various  purposes.  With  the  herbs,  which  she  knew 
how  to  select  as  well  as  bow  to  distil,  she  could  relieve  more  diseases  than 
a  regular  medical  person  could  easily  believe.  She  applied  some  to  dye 
the  bright  colours  ot  the  tartan — from  others  she  compounded  draughts  of 
various  powers,  and  unhappily  possessed  the  secret  of  one  which  was 
strongly  soporific.  Upon  the  efifects  of  this  late  concoction,  as  the  reader 
doubtless  has  anticipated,  she  reckoned  with  security  on  delaying  Hamish 
beyond  the  period  for  which  his  return  was  appointed ;  and  she  trusted  to 
his  horror  for  the  apprehended  punishment  to  which  he  was  thus  rendered 
liable,  to  prevent  him  from  returning  at  all. 

Sound  and  deep,  beyond  natural  rest,  was  the  sleep  of  Hamish  ^acTavish 
on  that  eventful  evening,  but  not  such  the  repose  of  his  mother.  Scarce 
did  she  close  her  eyes  from  time  to  time,  bat  she  awakened  again  with  a 
start,  in  the  terror  that  her  son  had  arisen  and  departed  ;  and  it  was  only 
^  on  approaching  his  couch,  and  hearing  his  deep-drawn  and  regular  breath- 
ing, that  she  reassured  herself  of  the  security  of  the  repose  in  which  he 
was  plunged. 

Still,  dawning,  she  feared,  might  awaken  him,  notwithstanding  the  unu- 
sual strength  of  the  potion  with  which  she  had  drugged  his  cup.  If  there 
remained  a  hope  of  mortal  man  accomplishing  the  journey,  she  was  aware 
that  liamish  would  attempt  it,  though  he  were  to  die  from  fatigue  upon  the 
road.  Animated  by  this  new  fear,  she  studied  to  exclude  the  light  by  stop- 
ping all  the  crannies  and  crevices  through  which,  rather  than  through  any 
regular  entrance,  the  morning  beams  might  find  access  to  her  miserable 
dwelling;  and  this  in  order  to  detain  amid  its  wants  and  wretchedness  the 
being,  on  whom,  if  the  world  itself  had  been  at  her  disposal,  she  would 
have  joyfully  conferred  it. 

lier  pains  were  bestowed  unnecessarily.  The  sun  rose  high  above  the 
heavens,  and  not  the  fleetest  stag  in  Breadalbane,  were  the  hounds  at  his 
heels,  could  have  sped,  to  save  his  life,  so  fast  as  would  have  been  necessary 
to  keep  liamish's  appointment.  Her  purpose  was  fully  attained — her  son's 
return  within  the  period  assigned  was  impossible.  She  deemed  it  equally 
impossible,  that  he  would  ever  dream  of  returning,  standing,  as  he  must 
now  do,  in  the  danger  of  an  infamous  punishment.  By  degrees,  and  at 
different  times,  she  had  gained  from  him  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  pre- 
dicament in  which  he  would  be  placed  by  failing  to  appear  on  the  day 
appointed,  and  the  very  small  hope  he  could  entertain  of  being  treated  with 
lenity.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  great  and  wise  £arl  of  Chatham  prided 
himself  on  the  scheme,  by  which  he  drew  together,  for  the  defence  of  the 
colonics,  those  hardy  Highlanders,  who,  until  his  time,  had  been  the  objects 
of  doubt,  fear,  and  suspicion,  on  the  part  of  each  successive  administration. 
But  some  obstacles  occurred,  from  the  peculiar  habits  and  temper  of  this 
people,  to  the  execution  of  his  patriotic  project.  By  nature  and  habit,  every 
Highlander  was  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  but  at  the  same  time  totally 
unaccustomed  to,  and  impatient  of,  the  restraints  imposed  by  discipline  upon 
regular  troops.  They  were  a  species  of  militia,  wno  had  no  conception  of 
a  camp  as  their  only  home.  If  a  battle  was  lost,  they  dispersed  to  save 
themselves,  and  look  out  for  the  safety  of  their  families ;  if  won,  they  went 
bflck  to  their  ^lens  to  hoard  up  their  booty,  and  attend  to  their  cattle  and 
their  farms.  This  privilege  of  going  and  coming  at  pleasure,  they  wo\il4 
not  be  deprived  of  even  by  their  Chiefs,  who^e  CkU\Xiot\V^  n;«j&  vcL\Dk.v^'«Xv^>^^ 
respects  so  despotic.  It  followed  as  a  mat\er  oi  co\«*fe,  \3tknX  ^^  t«j«^wvA. 
roL,X.-~26  2i2 
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Highland  recraits  could  scarce  be  made  to  comprehend  the  natore  of  a 
military  engagement,  which  compelled  a  man  to  serre  in  the  army  longer 
than  he  plea^d ;  and  perhaps,  in  many  instances,  sufficient  care  was  ntft 
taken  at  enlisting  to  eiplain  to  them  the  permanency  of  the  engagement 
which  they  came  under,  lost  such  a  disclosure  should  induce  them  to  change 
their  mind.  Desertions  were  therefore  become  numerous  from  the  newly 
raised  regiment,  and  the  veteran  Qeneral  who  commanded  at  Dunbarton, 
saw  no  better  way  of  checking  them  than  by  causing  an  unusually  serere 
example  to  be  maide  of  a  deserter  from  an  English  corps.  The  young  High* 
land  regiment  was  obliged  to  attend  upon  the  punishment,  which  struck  a 
people  peculiarly  jealous  of  personal  honour,  with  equal  horror  and  dis- 
gust, and  not  unnaturally  indisposed  some  of  them  to  the  service.  The  old 
Oencral,  however,  who  had  been  regularly  bred  in  the  German  wars,  stuck 
to  his  own  opinion,  and  |;ave  out  in  orders  that  the  first  Highlander  who 
might  either  desert,  or  fail  to  appear  at  the  expiry  of  his  furlough,  should 
be  brought  to  the  halberds,  and  punished  like  the  culprit  whom  they  had 

seen  in  that  condition.     No  man  doubted  that  Qeneral would  keep  his 

word  rigorously  whenever  severity  was  required,  and  Elspat,  therefore, 
knew  that  her  son,  when  he  perceived  that  due  compliance  with  his  orders 
was  impossible,  must  at  the  same  time  consider  the  degrading  punishment 
denounced  against  his  defection  as  inevitable,  should  he  place  himself 
within  the  General's  power.* 

*  Of  the  Btronv  aotieriatiiur  attachment  of  tha  Hiclilamlera  tn  the  penoo.  and  their  defenmrs  tn  the  will 
<nr  commands  u(  their  rhiefii  and  lupenoni — th*>ir  nfcid  adherence  to  duty  and  [trindpie — and  their  chivalnxu 
•eta  (if  nelfHlevotion  to  Uinae  in  the  faoe  of  danger  and  dealh^tliere  are  many  inatanora  reconhKl  in  General 
Stewart  of  Uarih'a  interestinc  BketcheN  of  the  Highliuidere  and  Hifrhland  Kefinients.  which  might  not  inapt^ 
supply  parallel:*  tn  the  deeda  cif  the  Romanii  thenwelvea  at  the  er»  when  Rome  wu  in  her  f  lory.  lli«  Mloarw 
inc  iiiMtanree  of  siirh  are  worthy  of  beinit  here  quirted : — 

**  In  the  year  1795,  a  wriuus  divtiirbaiice  bmlce  out  in  Glnwow.  amonf  the  Breadalbene  FeociMes.  Serend 
men  haviii*  been  nuiflnfHl.  and  threatened  with  nurpoml  punwhment.  oonsidcnible  diaoontent  and  irritatna 
were  excited  aniniur  their  romradea,  which  incre.ased  to  such  violence,  that,  when  aume  men  were  conined 
in  (he  Kuard-hoQue.  a  xreat  pri>p«>rti(>ii  uf  the  refciment  ruahed  out,  and  forcibly  releawid  the  pruuMiera.  Tba 
violatitm  of  military  divcipline  waa  not  to  be  paated  over;  and. acciirdinirly.meaaorea  were  imnadiatelyukem 
to  aecure  the  niiKleadem.  But  so  many  were  equally  conremed,  that  it  was  diflScuU,  if  mrt  impoaajblc.  to  dz 
the  crime  on  any.  as  beinjt  more  prominently  ftuilty.  And  here  was  shown  a  trait  or  rhar&cicr  worthy  of  a 
better  cauM.  and  which  oriffiiiated  from  a  feelinjr  alive  to  the  diagrace  of  a  demndiiur  punishnieoL  llw 
soidien  t>eiiiK  made  sensible  uf  the  nature  of  their  mincondort,  and  the  nnnsequent  necesuty  of  pnhlie 
example,  itveral  mm  votunlahly  <iffered  thenudves  to  itand  tnal,  and  suffer  the  sentence  of  the  law.  as  an  atiwie- 
nieut  for  the  whole.  These  muu  were  accordmxly  niarclied  to  l^intmrgh  Castle,  tried,  and  four  ooiiJemBcd 
to  be  shot.  Three  of  them  were  alterwards  reprieved,  and  the  fiiarth,  Alexander  Sutherland,  was  shut  as 
Muxaelburch  SHnds. 

**  The  following  demi-official  account  of  this  unfortunate  misanderetandinr  was  published  at  the  time  :— 

" '  DuriiiK  the  uOernoon  of  Mouday.  when  a  private  of  thelieht  cimipany  of  the  Breailalhane  PenciMet.  who 
had  been  cfiiitiiied  for  a  mttitnry  offence,  was  released  liy  that  company,  and  some  other  OMnpaniea  who  had 
aaneiiibled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  before  the  guartl-huuse.  no  person  whatever  was  hurl,  and  no  violeuoa 
offered  ;  uiid  however  uinustifiitble  the  proceedings,  it  omtioated  not  from  any  dMrespvct  or  ill-wil|  to  ibeir 
officers,  but  from  a  mistaken  p<iint  of  honour,  in  a  jnrticular  ^et  of  men  lo  the  battalion,  who  thought  then- 
selves  dwirraced  hy  the  imi>eiHlinK  puiiishmeiii  or  one  of  their  number.  The  men  have,  in  every  rettued, 
since  tliut  peruNi  c^iiiducied  ihemaetves  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  strict  subordinatt'm.  I'he  whole  of 
the  battalion  seemed  extremely  seiiKible  of  the  iinpruper  conduct  of  tioch  as  were  ctHioerned,  whatever rcin«t 
they  might  feel  fi>r  the  fuie  of  the  few  individuuls  who  had  so  readily  given  themselves  up  as  priaoiMfs  lo  to 
tried  for  their  own  and  others'  misconduct ' 

"On  the  man;li  Ui  tdinbur((h,  a  circiimstanoe  occurred,  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  showa  a  strai^ 
principle  of  homiur  and  hdehty,  to  his  word,  and  to  Ins  <ifficer.  in  a  common  Hiirliland  soldier.  On*  <tf  tlw 
men  staled  to  the  officer  comiiiandinK  the  party,  that  he  knew  what  his  faie  would  he.  but  that  be  hod  letf 
bo8in«S!i  of  the  utmokt  imporUiuce  to  a  fiiend  in  Ulasffow.  which  he  wi«hed  to  transact  befitra  his  death; 
that,  as  to  himself,  he  wati  fully  prepared  to  meet  his  fate ;  but  with  reeard  to  hn  friend,  he  ooukl  not  die  Hi 
peace  unless  the  busiueNS  wan  settled ;  and  that  if  the  officer  would  suffer  him  to  return  b»  Glasgnw.  a  few 
houni  there  would  lie  nuffiritfut,  and  he  would  join  him  lieftire  he  reached  Edinburgli.  ami  inarch  mb  a  pnsoMT 
with  the  party  I'he  soldier  adOeil.  -  Vod  have  known  me  since  I  was  a  child ;  you  know  my  ouoaCry  and 
kindred;  and  you  may  lieli«ive  1  kh.ill  never  bniig  you  Ut  any  blame  by  a  breach  of^the  pruaia*  I  now  maka, 
to  be  with  you  in  full  time  to  be  delivHred  up  in  the  Custle.'  This  wtw  a  atartlinc  propo^l  to  ib«  uArw.  who 
waa  a  judicious,  huiuNiie  man,  and  knew  perfectly  his  risk  and  responsibilitv  m  yielding  to  each  aaextraoidi- 
nary  application.  However,  his  ctuirideiice  wia  such,  that  he  c«»mplied  witft  the  requeat  of  the  pnmMr.who 
returned  to  Glasgow  at  niKhi.  setileti  his  business,  and  left  the  town  before  daylieht  to  rodeem  hia  |'   ' 


He  tiNik  a  lone  circuit  to  uv.>iJ  tieiuc  seen,  uiipreheuded  as  a  deserter,  and  sent  ha^  to  Ulaognw.  aa  pctAobif 
his  uccount  of  the  officer's  iiHliiUenoe  would  not  have  been  credited.  In  consequence  uf  this  caaboo.MM 
the  leiiKi  belied  mnrch  throuvh  woods  and  over  hills  bv  an  unfrequented  route,  there  waa  no  appearaooa  of 
hifu  at  tlie  hour  apptiinted.  The  perplexity  of  the  officer  when  he  reached  the  oeiglibourhood  ofjBditttmrgh 
may  be  easily  imaained.  He  moved  forward  slowly  imleed,  but  no  soldirr  appeared ;  and  anaMe  to  dalay  av 
JoiiKer,  he  marched  up  lo  the  Cuatle,  and  as  he  was  deliveniix  over  the  priaonera,  hut  befbfv  any  reuirt  w« 

J^iven  in,  MacmMitm.  the  absent  soldier,  rushed  in  among  his  fellow -pneopen,  all  pal«  with  auoely  and 
aiiKue,  and  breNthlea»  with  apprehension  of  the  oonaequeuces  in  which  his  delay  might  hava  iaeulvad  Ms 
beiief.ictor 

"  111  whatever  livht  the  couduct  of  the  officer  (my  respectable  friend.  Major  Coiin  Campbell)  aunr  to  oob- 

BHlervii.  eiilier  by  iniliiary  men  or  others,  in  this  memorable  exeinphrlcatioa  of  the  charactensue  prinripleof 

ilia  counlrymon,  fnielily  to  their  wttrd,  tl  cnmuA.  buv  Iw  wiahed  that  the  soldter'a  magnaniniMia  aotf-dasvCaai 

bad  been  tmkeu  as  an  aUHiemenV  (or  h»  own  mtto^mOiucV.  v^\w\  \^«\.  ol  x:ti«'<*iV«Aa.who  aloo  h«l  mmilt  ■  hrth 

JMSn&se,  JO  the  vultintary  offer  of  Uxeir  U^«a  foe  Uue  cuvui^ux  ol  \Xx«a  XkyhObax  %Jki^90Rw   ia»  VMM«n  vwpM 
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Wben  noon  was  well  passed,  new  apprehensions  came  on  the  mind  of  the 
lonely  woman.  Her  son  still  slept  unoer  the  influence  of  the  draught ;  but 
what  if,  being  stronger  than  she  nad  ever  known  it  administered,  his  health 
or  his  reason  should  be  affected  by  its  potency  ?  For  the  first  time,  likewise, 
notwithstanding  her  high  ideas  on  the  subject  of  parental  authority,  she 
began  to  dread  the  resentment  of  her  son,  whom  her  heart  told  her  she  had 
wronged.  Of  late,  she  had  observed  that  his  temper  was  less  docile,  and 
his  determinations,  especially  upon  this  late  occasion  of  his  enlistment, 
independently  formed,  and  then  boldly  carried  through.  She  remembered 
the  stem  wilfulness  of  his  father  when  he  accounted  himself  ill-used,  and 
began  to  dread  that  Hamish,  upon  findin|^  the  deceit  she  had  put  upon  him, 
might  resent  it  even  to  the  extent  of  casting  her  off,  and  pursuing  his  own 
course  through  the  world  alone.  Such  were  the  alarming  and  yet  the  rea- 
sonable apprehensions  which  began  to  crowd  upon  the  unfortunate  woman, 
after  the  apparent  success  of  her  ill-advised  stratagem. 

It  was  near  evening  when  Ilamish  first  awoke,  and  then  he  was  far  from 
being  in  the  full  possession  either  of  his  mental  or  bo.dily  powers.  From 
his  vague  expressions  and  disordered  pulse,  Elspat  at  first  experienced 
much  apprehension ;  but  she  used  such  expedients  as  her  medical  knowledge 
,  suggested ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  night,  she  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
him  sink  once  more  into  a  deep  sleep,  which  probably  carried  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  effects  of  the  drug,  for  about  sunrising  she  heard  him  arise,  and 
call  to  her  for  his  bonnet.  This  she  had  purposely  removed,  from  a  fear 
that  he  might  awaken  and  depart  in  the  night-time,  without  her  knowledge. 

*'  My  bonnet  —  my  bonnet  I"  cried  Hamish,  *'it  is  time  to  take  farewell. 
Mother,  your  drink  was  too  strong — the  sun  is  up--but  with  the  next  morn- 
ing I  will  still  see  the  double  summit  of  the  ancient  Dun.  My  bonnet  — 
my  bonnet  I  mother,  I  must  be  instant  in  my  departure."  These  expres- 
sions made  it  plain  that  poor  Hamish  was  unconscious  that  two  nights  and 
a  day  had  passed  since  ne  had  drained  the  fatal  auaigh,  and  Elspat  had 
now  to  venture  on  what  she  felt  as  the  almost  perilous,  as  well  as  painful 
task,  of  explaining  her  machinations. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  son,"  she  said,  approaching  Hamish,  and  taking  him 
by  the  hand  with  an  air  of  deferential  awe,  which  perhaps  she  hf^  not 
always  used  to  his  father,  even  when  in  his  moody  fits. 

"  Forgive  you,  mother — ^for  what  ?"  said  Hamish,  laughing ;  "  for  giving 
me  a  dram  that  was  too  strong,  and  which  my  head  still  feels  this  morning, 
or,  for  hiding  my  bonnet  to  keep  me  an  instant  longer  ?  Nay,  do  yoti  ior- 
give  me.    Give  me  the  bonnet,  and  let  that  be  done  which  now  must  be 


to  b«i  treatml  u  miilefactori.  without  renrd  to  their  feelings  and  prinniplw  T  and  micht  not  a  diaeipline,ai 
what  different  from  tlie  usual  miHle,  be,  with  advantage,  apphed  to  them  T"— Vol.  II.  p.  413—15,  3d  Edit. 

"A  BohJier  of  thia  refciment.  (1'he  Arfylhthire  Hu^hlanOers.)  deaerted,  and  emiirrated  to  America,  where  h« 
••ttle«l.  Several  years  after  hia  denertjon.  a  letter  was  received  from  him,  with  ft  sam  of  money,  for  the  pur* 
noae  of  procurinf;  one  or  two  men  to  supply  his  place  in  the  regiment,  as  the  only  recompense  he  ooaid  raakt 
for  *  breakinc  his  («ih  to  h«  God  and  his  alleg lanoe  to  his  King,  which  preyed  on  his  conscience  in  socb  ft 
manner,  that  he  hail  no  re«t  night  nor  dny* 

"This  man  had  had  good  principlea  early  instiHed  into  his  mind,  and  the  disgrace  which  he  had  been  orifi- 
nally  taught  to  belirve  wookl  attach  to  a  breach  of  faith  now  o|]frated  with  full  effiM^t.  The  aoldier  who 
deserted  fnim  the  -iZd  Regiment  at  Gibraltar,  in  1'797.  exhibited  the  same  remorse  of  conscience  after  he  had 
nolated  his  allegiance.  In  countries  where  such  principles  previul.  and  regulate  the  chxracter  of  n  people, 
Um  mass  of  the  population  ni«y,  on  occasions  of  trial,  be  reckoned  on  as  sound  and  trustworthy. **— Vol.  IL 
p.  218  , 3d  &lit. 

**  I'he  late  James  Menxies  of  Culdares.  baring  engaged  in  the  rehelion  of  1715,  and  been  taken  at  Preston,  im 
Lsoeashire.  was  carried  Ui  London,  where  he  was  tried  and  condemned,  but  afterwards  reprieved.  Grateful  for 
thia  clemency,  he  remained  at  home  in  1745.  but,  refaiuing  a  predilection  fur  the  old  caiiM),  he  sent  a  band- 
some  charter  as  a  present  to  Prince  Charlea.  wben  advancing  through  England.  The  servant  who  led  and 
delivered  the  htmn  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Garliale,  where  he  was  tried  and  condemned.  To 
extort  a  discovery  of  the  person  who  aeot  the  horse,  threats  of  immediate  execiiUtin  in  caae  of  refusal,  and 
offers  of  pardon  on  his  giving  information,  were  held  ont  inefliBCtually  to  the  Ihithful  meswuger.  He  knew, 
he  said,  what  the  consequence  of  a  disclosora  would  be  to  his  master,  and  his  own  Ufe  was  nothing  in  tho 

•  -  -  -  Heaakedif 

Ihia 


would  he  deapiMwi  and  hunted  ont  of  the  Glenr    Accordingly  he  kept  steady  to  his  trost,  and  was  ezecated. 
This  trusty  Hsrvuiii  a  name  wee  John  Macnaiigfatoo.  from  dienlyon,  in  PerUwhire ;  he  deserrea  to  be  nMik* 
ttaofld,  both  on  NCRooni  of  his  iocomipCihle  fidelity,  and  of  his  twtimoay  to  lh«  Vsk«Wk«i%\JWi  v^sM9cs^«k  ^^  ''^m, 
Mople,  and  to  their  detesutKMi  of  a  breach  of  trait  to  a  kind  and  \ionn««^\«  m«iftMt,\kn««^«t  vyXtsMO^ 
U  tlM  risk,  ur  bowovai-  /at«i  tho  ooanqauMoi,  to  tte  iBdin&tui  blmM^LL*'~Nc\.\.  ^f^Tft.S^^'^'VAA.^ 
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done.  GiT«  m«  mj  bonnet,  or  I  go  without  it ;  mrelT  I  am  not  to  be  d^ 
lajed  br  lo  trifling  a  want  as  that — I,  wbo  hare  gone' for  years  with  onlj  » 
strap  of  deer's  bide  to  tie  back  mj  hair.  Trifle  not,  hot  gire  it  me,  or  I 
nuiBt  go  bareheaded,  since  to  star  is  impossible." 

"Mj  son,"  said  Elspat,  keeping  fast  hold  of  his  hand,  "what  is  dona 
cannot  be  recalled  ;  could  yon  Uirrow  the  wings  of  jonder  eagle,  too  wnold 
arrive  at  the  Dan  too  late  for  what  joa  purpose. — too  soon  for  wLat  awaits 
TOO  there.  Yoo  believe  too  see  tie  son  risine  for  the  first  time  since  joa 
oave  seen  him  set,  bot  jesterdaT  beheld  him  climb  Ben  Cmachan,  though 
jonr  eyes  were  closed  to  his  li^^t." 

llamish  cast  opon  his  mother  a  wild  glance  of  extreme  terror,  then  in- 
stantly recovering  himself,  said  —  '*  I  am  no  child  to  be  cheated  oot  of  mT 
purpose  by  such  tricks  as  these  —  Farewell,  mother,  each  moment  is  worth 
a  lifetime."'' 

*'  Stay,"  iihe  said,  "  my  dear — my  deceived  son  !  rush  not  on  infamy  and 
ruin — fonder  I  see  the  priest  upon  the  high-road  on  his  white  horse — ask 
him  the  day  of  the  month  and  week — let  him  decide  between  us." 

With  the  speed  of  an  eagle,  Hamish  darted  up  the  acclivity,  and  stood 
by  the  minister  of  Glenorouhy,  who  was  pacing  out  thus  early  to  administer^ 
oonsfilation  to  a  distressed  family  near  Bunawe. 

The  grxHi  man  was  somewhat  startled  to  behold  an  armed  Highlander, 
then  so  unusual  a  sight,  and  apparently  much  agitated,  stop  his  horse  by 
the  bridle,  and  ask  him  with  a  faltering  voice  the  day  of  the  week  and 
month.  "  Had  you  been  where  you  should  have  been  yesterday,  young 
man,"  replied  the  clergyman,  '*  you  would  have  known  that  it  was  God's 
Sabbath  :  and  that  this  is  Monday,  the  second  day  of  the  week,  and  twenty- 
first  of  the  month." 

"  And  is  this  true  ?"  said  Ilaroish. 

"  As  true,"  answered  the  surprised  minister,  "  as  that  I  yesterday  preached 
the  word  of  God  to  this  parish. — What  ails  you,  young  man  ? — are  you  sick? 
— are  you  in  your  right  mind  ?" 

llamish  made  no  answer,  only  repeated  to  himself  the  first  expression  of 
the  clergyman  —  "  Had  you  beet*  where  you  should  have  been  yesterday ;" 
and  so  saying,  he  let  go  the  bridle,  turned  from  the  road,  and  descended 
the  path  towards  the  hut,  with  the  look  and  pace  of  one  who  was  going  to 
execution.  The  minister  looked  after  him  with  surprise ;  but  although  he 
knew  the  inhabitant  of  the  hovel,  the  character  of  Elspat  had  not  invited 
him  to  open  any  communication  with  her,  because  she  was  generally  re- 
puted a  Papist,  or  rather  one  indiflTcrent  to  all  religion,  except  some  super- 
stitious observances  which  had  been  handed  down  from  her  parents.  On 
Hamish  the  Reverend  Mr.  Tyrie  had  bestowed  instructions  when  he  was 
occasionally  thrown  in  his  way,  and  if  the  seed  fell  among  the  brambles 
and  thorns  of  a  wild  and  uncultivated  disposition,  it  had  not  yet  been  en- 
tirely checked  or  destroyed.  There  was  something  so  ghastly  in  the  nreseni 
expression  of  the  youth's  features,  that  the  good  man  was  tempted  to  go 
down  to  the  hovel,  and  inquire  whether  any  distress  had  befallen  the  in- 
habitants, in  which  his  presence  might  be  consoling,  and  his  ministry  nsefuL 
Unhappily  ho  did  not  persevere  in  this  resolution,  which  might  have  saved 
a  great  iiiiHfortuno,  as  he  would  have  probably  become  a  mediator  for  the 
unfortunate  young  man;  but  a  recollection  of  the  wild  moods  of  such 
Highlanders  as  had  been  educated  after  the  old  fashion  of  the  conntry, 
prevented  his  interesting  himself  in  the  widow  and  son  of  the  far-dreaded 
robber,  MaoTavish  Mhor ;  and  he  thus  missed  an  opportunity,  which  he 
afterwards  sorely  repented,  of  doing  much  good. 

When  Hamish  MaoTavish  entered  his  mother's  hut,  it  was  only  to  throw 
himself  on  the  bed  he  had  left,  and  exclaiming,  '*  Undone,  undone  1"  to  giTt 
Tent,  in  cries  of  grief  and  anger,  to  his  deep  sense  of  the  deceit  which  had  beta 
l^raotised  on  hiv,  and  of  the  cruel  predicament  to  which  he  was  redueed. 
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Elspat  was  prepared  for  the  first  explosion  of  her  son's  passion,  and  said 
to  herself,  '*  It  is  oat  the  mountain  torrent,  swelled  bj  the  thunder  shower. 
Let  us  sit  and  rest  us  bj  the  bank ;  for  all  its  present  tumult,  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  we  may  pass  it  dryshod."  She  suffered  his  complaints  and 
his  reproaches,  which  were,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  agony,  respectful  and 
affectionate,  to  die  away  without  returning  any  answer ;  and  when,  at 
length,  having  exhausted  all  the  exclamations  of  sorrow  which  his  languasot 
copious  in  expressing  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  affords  to  the  sufferer,  ne 
sunk  into  a  gloomy  silence,  she  suffered  the  interval  to  continue  near  an 
hour  ere  she  approached  her  son's  couch. 

"  And  now,  she  said  at  length,  with  a  voice  in  which  the  authority  of 
the  mother  was  qualified  by  her  tenderness,  "  have  you  exhausted  your  idle 
sorrows,  and  are  you  able  to  place  what  you  have  gained  against  what  yoa 
have  lost  ?  Is  the  false  son  of  Dermid  your  brother,  or  the  father  of  your 
tribe,  that  you  weep  because  you  cannot  bind  yourself  to  his  belt,  and  be* 
come  one  of  those  who  must  do  his  bidding?  Could  you  find  in  yonder 
distant  country  the  lakes  and  the  mountains  that  you  leave  behind  yoa 
here  ?  Can  you  hunt  the  deer  of  Breadalbane  in  the  forests  of  America, 
or  will  the  ocean  afford  you  the  silver-scaled  salmon  of  the  Awe  ?  Consider, 
then,  what  is  your  loss,  and  like  a  wise  man,  set  it  against  what  you  have 
won." 

**  I  have  lost  all,  mother,''  replied  Hamish,  **  since  I  have  broken  mj- 
word,  and  lost  my  honour.  I  might  tell  my  tale,  but  who,  oh,  who  would 
believe  me  V  The  unfortunate  young  man  again  clasped  his  hands  toge- 
ther, and  pressing  them  to  his  forehead,  bid  his  face  upon  the  bed. 

Elspat  was  now  really  alarmed,  and  perhaps  wished  the  fatal  deceit  had 
been  led  unattempted.  She  had  no  hope  or  refuge  saving  in  the  eloquence 
of  persuasion,  of  which  she  possessed  no  small  share,  though  her  total  igno- 
rance of  the  world  as  it  usually  existed,  rendered  its  energy  unavaihng. 
She  urged  her  son,  by  every  tender  epithet  which  a  parent  could  bestow,  to 
take  care  for  his  own  safety. 

**  Leave  me,''  she  said,  **  to  baffle  your  pursuers.  I  will  save  your  life  — 
I  will  save  your  honour  —  I  will  tell  them  that  my  fair-haired  Hamish  fell 
from  the  Corrie  dhu  (black  precipice)  into  the  gulf,  of  which  human  eye 
never  beheld  the  bottom.  I  will  tell  them  this,  and  I  will  fling  your  plaid 
on  the  thorns  which  grow  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  that  they  may  be- 
lieve my  words.  They  will  believe,  and  they  will  return  to  the  Dun  of  the 
double-crest ;  for  though  the  Saxon  drum  can  call  the  living  to  die,  it  cannot 
recall  the  dead  to  their  slavish  staiidard.  Then  will  we  travel  together  far 
northward  to  the  salt  lakes  of  Kintail,  and  place  glens  and  mountains  be- 
twixt us  and  the  sons  of  Dermid.  We  will  visit  the  shores  of  the  dark 
lake,  and  m^  kinsmen  —  (for  was  not  my  mother  of  the  children  of  Ken- 
neth, and  will  they  not  remember  us  with  the  old  love  ?^ — my  kinsmen  will 
receive  us  with  the  affection  of  the  olden  time,  which  lives  in  those  distant 
glens,  where  the  Gael  still  dwell  in  their  nobleness,  unmingled  with  the 
churl  Saxons,  or  with  the  base  brood  that  are  their  tools  and  their  slayes." 

The  energy  of  the  language,  somewhat  allied  to  hyperbole,  even  in  its 
most  ordinary  expressions,  now  seemed  almost  too  weak  to  afford  Elspat 
the  means  of  bringing  out  the  splendid  picture  which  she  presented  to  ner 
son  of  the  land  in  which  she  proposed  to  him  to  take  refuge.  Yet  the 
colours  were  few  with  which  she  could  paint  her  Highland  paradise.  *'  The 
bills,"  she  said,  "  were  higher  and  more  magnificent  than  those  of  Breadal- 
bane—  Ben  Cruachan  was  but  a  dwarf  to  Skooroora.  The  lakes  were 
broader  and  larger,  and  abounded  not  only  with  fish,  but  with  the  enchanted 
and  amphibious  animal  which  gives  oil  to  the  lamp.*  The  deer  were  larger 
and  more  numerous  —  the  white-tusked  boar,  the  chase  of  which  the  brave 
loved  best,  was  yet  to  be  roused  iji  those  western  solitudes  —  the  men  were 

*  Ili>ied«M»coariikwdbyth«Hiihtonrt«ia«OTfthMitw1priM<fc 
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nobler,  wiser,  and  stronger,  than  the  degenerate  brood  who  lived  ander  the 
Saxon  banner.  The  daughters  of  the  land  were  beaatifal,  with  bine  ejet 
and  fair  hair,  and  bosoms  of  snow,  and  out  of  these  she  would  choose  a 
wife  for  Hamish,  of  blameless  descent,  spotless  fame,  fixed  and  true  affeo- 
tion,  who  should  be  in  their  summer  bothy  as  a  beam  of  the  son,  and  in 
their  winter  abode  as  the  warmth  of  the  needful  fire." 

Such  were  the  topics  with  which  Elspat  strove  to  soothe  the  despair  of  her 
son,  and  to  determine  him,  if  possible,  to  leave  the  fatal  spot,  on  which  he 
seemed  resolved  to  linger.  The  style  of  her  rhetoric  was  poetical,  but  in 
other  respects  resembled  that  which,  like  other  fond  mothers,  she  had  lavished 
on  Uamish,  while  a  child  or  a  boy,  in  order  to  gain  his  consent  to  do  some- 
thing he  had  no  mind  to ;  and  she  spoke  louder,  quicker,  and  more  earnestly, 
in  proportion  as  she  began  to  despair  of  her  words  carrying  conviction. 

6n  the  mind  of  Ilamish  her  eloquence  made  no  impression.  He  knew 
far  better  than  she  did  the  actual  situation  of  the  country,  and  was  sensible, 
that,  though  it  might  be  possible  to  hide  himself  as  a  fugitive  among  more 
distant  mountains,  there  was  now  no  corner  in  the  Highlands  in  which  his 
father's  profession  could  be  practised,  even  if  he  had  not  adopted,  from  the 
improved  ideas  of  the  time  when  he  lived,  the  opinion,  that  the  trade  of  the 
catcran  was  no  longer  the  road  to  honour  and  distinction.  Her  words  were 
therefore  poured  into  regardless  ears,  and  she  exhausted  herself  in  vain  in 
the  attempt  to  paint  the  regions  of  her  mother's  kinsmen  in  such  terms  as 
might  tempt  Hamish  to  accompany  her  thither.  She  spoke  for  hours,  but 
she  spoke  m  vain.  She  could  extort  no  answer,  save  groans,  and  sighs,  and 
ejaculations,  expressing  the  extremity  of  despair. 

At  length,  starting  on  her  feet,  and  changing  the  monotonous  tone  in 
which  she  had  chanted,  as  it  were,  the  praises  of  the  province  of  refu^, 
into  the  short,  stern  language  of  eager  passion — '*  I  am  a  fool,"  she  said, 
*'  to  spend  my  words  upon  an  idle,  poor-spirited,  unintelligent  boy,  who 
crouches  like  a  hound  to  the  lash.  Wait  here,  and  receive  your  task-mas- 
ters, and  abide  your  chastisement  at  their  hands ;  but  do  not  think  your 
mother's  eyes  will  behold  it  I  could  not  see  it  and  live.  My  eyes  have 
looked  of\cn  upon  death,  but  never  upon  dishonour.  Farewell,  Hamish  I— 
We  never  meet  again." 

She  dashed  from  the  hut  like  a  lapwing,  and  perhaps  for  the  moment 
actually  entertained  the  purpose  which  she  expressed,  of  parting  with  her 
son  for  ever.  A  fearful  sight  she  would  have  been  that  evening  to  any  who 
might  have  met  her  wandering  through  the  wilderness  like  a  restless  spirit, 
and  speaking  to  herself  in  language  which  will  endure  no  translation.  She 
rambled  for  hours,  seeking  rather  than  shunning  the  most  dangerous  paths. 
The  precarious  track  through  the  morass,  the  dizzy  path  along  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  or  by  the  banks  of  the  gulfing  river,  were  the  roads  which, 
far  from  avoiding,  she  sought  with  eagerness,  and  traversed  with  reckless 
haste.  But  the  courage  arising  from  despair  was  the  means  of  saving  th« 
life,  which  (though  deliberate  suicide  was  rarely  practised  in  the  Highlands) 
she  was  perhaps  desirous  of  terminating.  Her  step  on  the  verge  of  the 
precipice  was  firm  as  that  of  the  wild  goat.  Her  eye,  in  that  state  of  exci- 
tation, was  so  keen  as  to  discern,  even  amid  darkness,  the  perils  which  noon 
would  not  have  enabled  a  stranger  to  avoid. 

filspat's  course  was  not  directly  forward,  else  she  had  soon  been  far  from 
the  bothy  in  which  she  had  left  her  son.  It  was  circuitous,  for  that  hut  was 
the  centre  to  which  her  heartstrings  were  chained,  and  though  she  wandered 
around  it,  she  felt  it  impossible  to  leave  the  vicinity.  With  the  first  beams 
of  morning,  sho  returned  to  the  hut  A  while  she  paused  at  the  vrattled 
door,  as  if  ashamed  that  lingering  fondness  should  have  brought  her  back 
to  the  spot  which  she  had  left  with  the  purpose  of  never  returning ;  bal 
there  was  vet  more  of  fear  and  unxv^t^  v[\  her  hesitation— of  anxiety*  last 
her  fair-haired  son  had  Buffeted  ixom  \^^  ^&^^\a  q»1  ^at  Y2i«A!;n^'->^  ter«  ksl 
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his  enemies  had  come  upon  him  in  the  night.  She  opened  the  door  of  the 
hut  gently,  and  entered  with  noiseless  step.  Exhausted  with  his  sorrow  and 
anxiety,  and  not  entirely  relieved  perhaps  from  the  influence  of  the  powerful 
opiate,  Hamish  Bean  again  slept  the  stern  sound  sleep,  by  which  the  Indiana 
are  said  to  be  overcome  during  the  interval  of  their  torments.  Ilis  mother 
was  scarcely  sure  that  she  actually  discerned  his  form  on  the  bed,  scarce 
certain  that  her  ear  caught  the  sound  of  his  breathing.  With  a  throbbine 
heart,  Elspat  went  to  the  fire-place  in  the  centre  of  the  hut,  where  slumbered 
covered  with  a  piece  of  turf,  the  glimmering  embers  of  the  fire,  never  ez« 
tinguished  on  a  Scottish  hearth  until  the  indwellers  leave  the  mansion  for 
ever. 

"  Feeble  greishogh,'^*  she  said,  as  she  lighted,  by  the  help  of  a  match,  a 
splinter  of  bog  pine  which  was  to  serve  the  place  of  a  candle ;  **  weak  greis* 
hogh,  soon  shalt  thou  bo  put  out  for  ever,  and  may  Heaven  grant  that  the 
life  of  Elspat  MacTavish  have  no  longer  duration  than  thine  T' 

While  she  spoke  she  raised  the  blazing  light  towards  the  bed,  on  which 
still  lay  the  prostrate  limbs  of  her  son,  in  a  posture  that  left  it  doubtful 
whether  he  slept  or  swooned.  As  she  advanced  towards  him,  the  light 
flashed  upon  his  eyes  —  he  started  up  in  an  instant,  made  a  stride  forward 
with^his  naked  dirk  in  his  hand,  like  a  man  armed  to  meet  a  mortal  enemy, 
and  exclaimed,  **  Stand  off  I — on  thy  life,  stand  off  T' 

"  It  is  the  word  and  the  action  of  my  husband,''  answered  Elspat ;  "  and 
I  know  by  his  speech  and  his  step  the  son  of  MacTavish  Mhor." 

"  Mother,"  said  Uamish,  relapsing  from  his  tone  of  desperate  firmness 
into  one  of  melancholy  expostulation ;  "  oh,  dearest  mother,  wherefore  haye 
you  returned  hither  V 

"  Ask  why  the  hind  comes  back  to  the  fawn,"  said  Elspat ;  **  why  the  cat 
of  the  mountain  returns  to  her  lodge  and  her  young.  Know  you,  Hamish, 
that  the  heart  of  the  mother  only  lives  in  the  bosom  of  the  child." 

"  Then  will  it  soon  cease  to  throb,"  said  Uamish,  "  unless  it  can  beat  within 
a  bosom  that  lies  beneath  the  turf. — Mother,  do  not  blame  me ;  if  I  weep, 
it  is  not  for  myself,  but  for  you,  for  my  sufferings  will  soon  be  over ;  but 
yours Oh,  who  but  Heaven  shall  set  a  boundary  to  them  I" 

Elspat  shuddered  and  stepped  backward,  but  almost  instantly  resumed 
her  firm  and  upright  position,  and  her  dauntless  bearing. 

*'  I  thought  thou  wert  a  man  but  even  now,"  she  said,  '*  and  thou  art 
again  a  child.  Hearken  to  me  yet,  and  let  us  leave  this  place  together. 
Have  I  done  thee  wrong  or  injury?  if  so,  yet  do  not  avenge  it  so  cruelly— 
See,  Elspat  MacTuvisih,  who  never  kneeled  before  even  to  a  priest,  falls 
prostrate  before  her  son,  and  craves  his  forgiveness."  And  at  once  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  young  man,  seized  On  his  hand,  and 
kissing  it  a  hundred  times,  repeated  as  often,  in  heart-breaking  accents,  the 
most  earnest  entreaties  for  forgiveness.  "  Pardon,"  she  exclaimed,  **  pardon, 
for  the  sake  of  your  father's  ashes  —  pardon,  for  the  sake  of  the  pain  with 
which  I^bore  thee,  the  care  with  whicn  I  nurtured  thee  I — Hoar  it,  Heaven, 
and  behold  it,  Earth  —  the  mother  asks  pardon  of  her  child,  and  she  is 
refused  1" 

It  was  in  vain  that  Hamish  endeavoured  to  stem  this  tide  of  passion,  by 
assuring  his  mother,  with  the  most  solemn  asseverations,  that  he  forgave 
entirely  the  fatal  deceit  which  she  had  practised  upon  him. 

"Empty  words,"  she  said;  **idle  protestations,  which  are  but  used  to 
hide  the  obduracy  of  your  resentment.  Would  you  have  me  believe  you, 
then  leave  the  hut  this  instant,  and  retire  from  a  country  which  every  hour 
renders  more  dangerous — Do  this,  and  I  may  think  you  have  forgiven  me— 
refuse  it,  and  again  I  call  on  moon  and  stars,  heaven  and  earth,  to  witness 
the  unrelenting  resentment  with  which  you  prosecute  your  mother  for  • 
fault,  which,  if  it  be  one,  arose  out  of  love  to  ^ou."  _^__ 

•  OrtMhogh,  ft  glow^Bt  «ni^* 
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"  Mother,"  said  IXamish,  "  on  this  subject  you  move  ine  not.  I  nnll  fly 
before  no  man.  If  Barcaldine  should  send  every  Gael  that  is  under  his 
banner,  here,  and  in  this  place)  will  I  abide  them ;  and  when  you  bid  me 
fly,  you  may  as  well  command  yonder  mountain  to  be  loosened  from  its 
'foundations.  Had  I  been  sure  of  the  road  by  which  they  are  coming 
hither,  I  had  spared  them  the  pains  of  seeking  me ;  but  I  might  go  by  the 
mountain,  while  they  perchance  came  by  the  Fake.  Here  I  wilh  abide  my 
fate ;  nor  is  there  in  Scotland  a  Tdice  of  power  enough  to  bid  me  stir  from 
hence,  and  be  obeyed." 

**  Here,  then,  I  also  stay,"  said  Elspat,  rising  up  and  speaking  with  as- 
sumed composure.  *'I  have  seen  my  husband's  death  —  my  eyelids  shall 
not  grieve  to  look  on  the  fall  of  my  son.  But  MacTavisb-Mbor  died  as  be- 
came the  brave,  with  his  ^ood  sword  in  his  right  hand ;  my  son  will  perish 
like  the  bullock  that  is  driven  to  the  shambles  by  the  Saxon  owner,  wno  has 
bought  him  for  a  price." 

"  Mother,"  said  the  unhappy  young  man,  "  you  have  taken  my  life ;  to 
that  you  have  a  right,  for  you  gave  it;  but  touoh  not  my  honour!  It  came 
to  me  from  a  brave  train  of  ancestors,  and  should  be  sullied  neither  by 
man's  dee<)  nor  woman's  speech.  What  I  shall  do,  perhaps  I  myself  yet 
know  not ;  but  tempt  me  no  farther  by  reproachful  words ;  yoa  have  already 
made  wounds  more  than  you  can  over  heal." 

"  It  is  well,  my  son,"  said  Elspat,  in  reply.  "  Expect  neither  farther 
complaint  nor  remonstrance  from  me ;  but  let  us  be  silent,  and  wait  the 
chance  which  Heaven  shall  send  us." 

The  sun  arose  on  the  next  morning,  and  found  the  bothy  silent  as  the 
grave.  The  mother  and  son  had  arisen,  and  were  engaged  each  in  their 
separate  task — Hamish  in  preparing  and  cleaning  his  arms  with  the  greatest 
accuracy,  but  with  an  air  of  deep  dejection.  Elspat,  more  restless  in  her 
agony  of  spirit,  employed  herself  in  making  ready  the  food  which  the  dis- 
tress of  yesterday  bad  induced  them  both  to  dispense  with  for  an  unusual 
number  of  hours.  She  placed  it  on  the  board  before  her  son  so  soon  as  it 
was  prepared,  with  the  words  of  a  Gaelic  poet,  "  Without  daily  food,  the 
husbandman's  ploughshare  stands  still  in  the  furrow;  without  daily  food, 
the  sword  of  the  warrior  is  too  heavy  for  his  hand.  Our  bodies  are  our 
slaves,  yet  they  must  be  fed  if  we  would  have  their  service.  So  spake,  in 
ancient  days,  the  Blind  Bard  to  the  warriors  of  Fion." 

The  young  man  made  no  replv,  but  he  fed  on  what  was  placed  before 
him,  as  if  to  gather  strength  fur  the  scene  which  he  was  to  undergo.  When 
his  mother  saw  that  he  had  eaten  what  sufficed  him,  she  again  filled  the 
fatal  quai^h,  and  proffered  it  as  the  conclusion  of  the  repast.  But  he 
started  aside  with  a  convulsive  gesture,  expressive  at  once  or  fear  and  ab- 
horrence. 

"  Nay,  my  son,"  she  said,  **  this  time,  surely,  thou  hast  no  cause  of  fear.^' 

"  Urge  me  not,  mother,"  answered  Hamish ;  **  or  put  the  leprous  toad 
into  a  flagon,  and  I  will  drink ;  but  from  that  accursed  cup,  and  of  that 
mind-destroying  potion,  never  will  I  taste  more  I" 

'*At  your  pleasure,  my  son,"  said  Elspat,  haughtily;  and  began,  with 
much  apparent  assiduity,  the  various  domestic  tasks  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted during  the  preceding  day.  Whatever  was  at  her  heart,  all  anxiety 
seemed  banished  from  her  looks  and  demeanour.  It  was  but  from  an  over 
activity  of  bustling  exertion  that  it  might  have  been  perceived,  by  a  close 
observer,  that  her  actions  were  spurred  by  some  internal  cause  of  painful 
excitement;  and  such  a  spectator,  too,  might  also  have  observed  how  often 
she  broke  off  the  snatches  of  songs  or  tunes  which  she  hummed,  apparently 
without  knowing  what  she  was  doing,  in  order  to  cast  a  hasty  slance  from 
the  door  of  the  hut.  Whatever  might  be  in  the  mind  of  Hamish,  his  de- 
meanour was  directly  the  reverse  of  that  adopted  by  his  mother.  Havinc 
finished  the  task  of  cleaning  and  preparing  his  arms,  which  he  ftmngsi 
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within  the  hat,  he  sat  himself  down  before  the  door  of  the  bothy,  and 
watched  the  opposite  hill,  like  the  fixed  sentinel  who  expects  the  approach 
of  an  enemj.  Noon  found  him  in  the  same  unchanged  posture,  and  it  was 
an  hour  after  that  period,  when  his  mother,  standing  beside  him,  laid  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  tone  indifferent  &8  if  ehe  bad  been 
talking  of  some  friendly  Tisit,  "  When  dost  thou  expect  them  ?" 

"  They  cannot  be  here  till  the  shadows  fall  long  to  the  eastward,"  replied 
Hamish ;  "  that  is,  even  supposing  the  nearest  party,  commanded  by  Ser* 
eeant  Allan  Breack  Camerou,  has  been  commanded  hither  by  express  from 
&unbarton,  as  it  is  most  likely  they  will." 

"  Then  enter  beneath  your  mother's  roof  once  more ;  partake  the  last 
time  of  the  food  which  she  has  prepared ;  after  this,  let  them  come,  and 
thou  shalt  see  if  thy  mother  is  a  useless  encumbrance  in  the  day  of  strife. 
Thy  hand,  practised  as  it  is,  cannot  fire  these  arms  so  fast  as  I  can  load 
them ;  naj,  if  it  is  necessary,  I  do  not  myself  fear  the  flash  or  the  report, 
and  my  aim  has  been  held  fatal." 

"  In  the  name  of  Heayen,  mother,  meddle  not  with  this  matter  I"  said 
Hamish.  "Allan  Breack  is  a  wise  man  and  a  kind  one,  and  comes  of  a 
good  stem.  It  may  be,  he  can  promise  for  our  officers,  that  they  will  touch 
me  with  no  infamous  punishment ;  and  if  they  offer  me  confinement  in  the 
dungeon,  or  death  by  the  musket,  to  that  I  may  not  object." 

'* Alas !  and  wilt  thou  trust  to  their  word,  my  foolish  child?  Remember 
the  race  of  Dermid  were  ever  fair  and  false,  and  no  sooner  shall  they  have 
gyves  on  thy  hands,  than  they  will  strip  thy  shoulders  for  the  scourge." 

"  Save  your  advice,  mother,"  said  Hamish,  sternly ;  "  for  me,  my  mind  is 
made  up." 

But  tnough  he  spoke  thus,  to  escape  the  almost  persecuting  urgency  of 
his  mother,  Hamish  would  have  found  it,  at  that  moment,  impossible  to  say 
upon  what  course  of  conduct  he  had, thus  fixed.  On  one  point  alone  he  was 
determined,  namely,  to  abide  his  destiny,  be  what  it  might,  and  not  to  add 
to  the  breach  of  his  word,  of  which  he  had  been  involuntarily  rendered 
euilty,  by  attempting  to  escape  from  punishment.  This  act  of  self-devotion 
he  conceived  to  oe  due  to  his  own  honour,  and  that  of  his  countrymen. 
Which  of  his  comrades  would  in  future  be  trusted,  if  he  should  be  consi- 
dered as  having  broken  his  word,  and  betrayed  the  confidence  of  his  officers? 
and  whom  but  Hamish  Bean  MacTavish  would  the  Gael  accuse,  for  havine 
verified  and  confirmed  the  suspicions  which  the  Saxon  general  was  weu 
known  to  entertain  against  the  good  faith  of  the  Highlanders  ?  He  was, 
therefore,  bent  firmly  to  abide  his  fate.  But  whether  his  intention  was  to 
yield  himself  peaceably  into  the  hands  of  the  party  who  should  come  to  ap- 
prehend him,  or  whether  he  purposed  by  a  show  of  resistance,  to  provoke 
them  to  kill  him  on  the  spot,  was  a  question  which  he  could  not  nimself 
have  answered.  His  desire  to  see  Barcaldine,  and  explain  the  cause  of  his 
absence  at  the  appointed  time,  urged  him  to  the  one  course ;  his  fear  of  the 
degrading  punisnment,  and  of  his  mother's  bitter  upbraidings,  strongly  in- 
stigated the  latter  and  the  more  dangerous  purpose.  He  left  it  to  chance  to 
decide  when  the  crisis  should  arrive ;  nor  aid  ne  tarry  long  in  expectation 
of  the  catastrophe. 

Evening  approached,  the  gigantic  shadows  of  the  mountains  streamed  in 
darkness  towards  the  east,  while  their  western  peaks  were  still  glowing  with 
crimson  and  gold.  The  road  which  winds  round  Ben  Cruachan  was  fully 
viMible  from  the  door  of  the  bothy,  when  a  party  of  five  Highland  soldiers, 
whose  arms  glanced  in  the  sun,  wheeled  suddenly  into  sight  from  the  most 
distant  extremity  where  the  highway  is  hidden  behind  the  mountain.  One 
of  the  party  walked  a  little  before  the  other  four,  who  marched  regularly 
and  in  files,  according  to  the  rules  of  military  discipline.  There  was  no 
dispute,  from  the  firelocks  which  they  carried,  and  the  plaids  and  bonnets 
which  they  wore,  that  they  were  a  party  of  Hamish's  regiment,  under  • 
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non-commissioned  o£5cer ;  and  there  could  be  as  little  donbt  of  the  pnrpoee 
of  their  appearance  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Awe. 

"  They  come  briskly  forward,"  said  the  widow  of  MacTavish  Mhor, — "  I 
wonder  how  fast  or  how  slow  some  of  them  will  return  again  I  But  they 
are  five,  and  it  is  too  much  odds  for  a  fair  field.  Step  back  within  the  hut, 
my  son,  and  shoot  from  the  loophole  beside  the  door.  Two  yon  may  bring 
down  ere  they  quit  the  high-road  for  the  foot-path  —  there  will  remain 
but  three ;  and  your  father,  with  my  aid,  has  often  stood  against  that 
number." 

Hamish  Bean  took  the  gun  which  his  mother  offered,  but  did  not  stir 
from  the  door  of  the  hut.  He  was  soon  yisible  to  the  party  on  the  high- 
road, as  was  evident  from  their  increasing  their  pace  to  a  run ;  the  files, 
however,  still  keeping  together,  like  coupled  greyhounds,  and  advancing 
with  great  rapidity.  In  far  less  time  than  would  have  been  accomplishes 
by  men  less  accustomed  to  the  mountains,  they  had  left  the  high-road,  tra- 
versed the  narrow  path,  and  approached  within  pistol-shot  of  the  bothy,  at 
the  door  of  which  stood  namish,  fixed  like  a  statue  of  stone,  with  his  fire- 
lock in  his  hand,  while  his  mother,  placed  behind  him,  and  almost  driven 
to  frenzy  by  the  violence  of  her  passions,  reproached  him  in  the  strongest 
terms  which  despair  could  invent,  for  his  want  of  resolution  and  faintnesa 
of  heart.  Her  words  increased  the  bitter  gall  which  was  arising  in  the 
young  man's  own  spirit,  as  he  observed  the  unfriendly  sneed  with  which 
his  late  comrades  were  eagerly  making  towards  him,  like  nounds  towards 
the  stag  when  he  is  at  bay.  The  untamed  and  angry  passions  which  he 
inherited  from  father  and  mother,  were  awakened  by  the  supposed  hostility 
of  those  who  pursued  him ;  and  the  restraint  under  which  these  passions 
had  been  hitherto  held  by  his  sober  jud^ent,  beean  gradually  to  give  way. 
The  sergeant  now  called  to  him,  **  Hamish  Bean  MacTavish,  lay  down  your 
arms,  and  surrender." 

'*  Do  you  stand,  Allan  Breack  Cameron,  and  command  your  men  to  stand, 
or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  us  all." 

"  Halt,  men !" — said  the  sergeant,  but  continuing  himself  to  advance. 
**  Hamish,  think  what  you  do,  and  give  up  your  gun ;  you  may  spill  blood, 
but  YOU  cannot  escape  punishment." 

**  The  scourge — the  scourge  I — My  son,  beware  the  scourge  I"  whispered 
his  mother. 

**  Take  heed,  Allan  Breack,"  said  Hamish.  "  I  would  not  hart  you  will- 
ingly,— but  I  will  not  be  taken  unless  you  can  assure  me  against  the  Saxon 
lash." 

"  Fool  I"  answered  Cameron,  "  you  know  I  cannot ;  yet  I  will  do  all  I  can. 
I  will  say  I  met  you  on  your  return,  and  the  punishment  will  be  light — ^But 
give  up  your  musket. — Come  on,  men." 

Instantly  he  rushed  forward,  extending  his  arm  as  if  to  push  aside  the 
young  man's  levelled  firelock.  Elspat  exclaimed,  "  Now,  spare  not  your 
father's  blood  to  defend  your  father's  hearth  I"  Hamish  fired  his  piece,  and 
Cameron  dropped  dead. — All  these  things  happened,  it  might  be  said,  in  the 
same  moment  of  time.  The  soldiers  rushed  forward  and  seized  Hamish,  who, 
seeming  petrified  with  what  he  had  done,  offered  not  the  least  resistance. 
Not  so  nis  mother ;  who,  seein^r  the  men  about  to  put  handcuffs  on  her  son, 
threw  herself  on  the  soldiers  with  such  fury,  that  it  required  two  of  them  to 
hold  her,  while  the  rest  secured  the  prisoner. 

*'Are  you  not  an  accursed  creature,"  said  one  of  the  men  to  Hamish,  "to 
have  slam  your  best  friend,  who  was  contriving,  during  the  whole  march, 
how  he  could  find  some  way  of  getting  you  off  without  punishment  for  yoor 
desertion  ?" 

"  Do  you  hear  ihaU  mother  ?"  said  Hamish,  tumins  himself  as  much 
towards  her  as  his  bonda  won\d  ^im\\. — \^\i\.  \Vi^  moUier  heard  nothing, 
and  saw  nothing.      She  bad  {avn\ftd  qtv  ^(^i^  ^<;yst  ^"l  \a^  \«i^  "Vlthoul 
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waiting  for  her  recoTery,  the  party  almost  immediatdj  began  their  home- 
frard  march  towards  Panbarton,  leading  along  with  them  their  prisoner. 
They  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to  stay  for  a  little  space  at  the  village 
of  DalmalTy,  from  which  they  despatched  a  party  of  the  inhabitants  to 
bring  away  the  body  of  their  unfortunate  leader,  while  they  themselves 
repaired  to  a  ms^strate  to  state  what  had  happened,  and  require  his  in- 
structions as  to  the  &rther  course  to  be  pursued.  The  crime  being  of  a  mili- 
tary character,  they  were  instructed  to  march  the  prisoner  to  Dunbarton 
without  delay. 

The  swoon  of  the  mother  of  Hamish  lasted  for  a  length  of  time ;  the  longer 
perhaps  that  her  constitution,  strong  as  it  was,  must  have  been  much  ez- 
nausted  by  her  previous  agitation  of  three  days'  endurance.  She  was  roused 
from  her  stupor  at  length  by  female  voices,  which  cried  the  coronach,  or 
lament  for  the  dead,  with  clapping  of  hands  and  loud  exclamations ;  while 
the  melancholy  note  of  a  lament,  appropriate  to  the  clan  Cameron,  played 
on  the  bagpipe,  was  heard  from  time  to  time. 

Elspat  started  up  like  one  awakened  from  the  dead,  and  without  any 
accurate  recollection  of  the  scene  which  had  passed  before  her  eyes. 
There  were  females  in  the  hut  who  were  swathing  the  corpse  in  its  bloody 
plaid  before  carrying  it  from  the  fatal  spot.  '*  Women,"  she  said,  starting 
up  and  interrupting  their  chant  at  once  and  their  labour — *'Tell  me, 
women,  why  sing  you  the  dirge  of  MacDhonuil  Dhu  in  the  house  of  Mao- 
TavishMhor?" 

"  She-wolf,  be  silent  with  thine  ill-omened  yell,"  answered  one  of  the 
females,  a  relation  of  the  deceased,  "  and  let  us  do  our  duty  to  our  beloved 
kinsman !  There  shall  never  be  coronach  cried,  or  dirge  played,  for  thee  or 
thy  bloody  wolf-burd.*  The  ravens  shall  eat  him  from  the  gibbet,  and  the 
foxes  and  wild-cats  shall  tear  thy  corpse  upon  the  hill.  Cursed  be  he  that 
would  sain  your  bones,  or  add  a  stone  to  your  cairn !" 

"  Daughter  of  a  foolish  mother,"  answered  the  widow  of  MacTavish  Mhor, 
"  know  that  the  gibbet  with  which  vou  threaten  us,  is  no  portion  of  our 
inheritance.  For  thirty  years  the  Black  Tree  of  the  Law,  whose  apples  are 
dead  men's  bodies,  hungered  after  the  beloved  husband  of  my  heart ;  but  he 
died  like  a  brave  man,  with  the  sword  in  his  hand,  and  defrauded  it  of  its 
hopes  and  its  fruit." 

**  So  shall  it  not^  be  with  thy  child,  bloody  sorceress,"  replied  the  female 
mourner,  whose  passions  were  as  violent  as  those  of  Elspat  herself.  "  The 
ravens  shall  tear  his  fair  hair  to  line  their  nests,  before  the  sun  sinks  be- 
neath the  Treshomish  islands." 

These  words  recalled  to  Elspat's  mind  the  whole  history  of  the  last  three 
dreadful  days.  At  first,  she  stood  fixed  as  if  the  extremity  of  distress  had 
converted  her  into  stone ;  but  in  a  minute,  the  pride  and  violence  of  her 
temper,  outbraved  as  she  thought  herself  on  her  own  threshold,  enabled  her 
to  reply — *'  Yes,  insulting  hag,  my  fair-haired  boy  may  die,  but  it  will  not 
be  with  a  white  hand  —  it  has  been  dyed  in  the  blood  of  his  enemy,  in  the 
best  blood  of  a  Cameron — remember  that ;  and  when  you  lay  your  dead  in 
his  grave,  let  it  be  his  best  epitaph,  that  he  was  killed  by  Hamish  Bean  for 
essaying  to  lay  hands  on  the  son  of  MacTavish  Mhor  on  his  own  threshold. 
Farewell  —  the  shame  of  defeat,  loss,  and  slaughter,  remain  with  the  clan 
that  has  endured  it" 

The  relative  of  the  slaughtered  Cameron  raised  her  voice  in  reply ;  but 
Elspat,  disdaining  to  continue  the  objurgation,  or  perhaps  feeling  her  grief 
likely  to  overmaster  her  power  of  expressing  her  resentment,  had  left  the 
hut,  and  was  walking  forth  in  the  bright  moonshine. 

The  females  who  were  arranging  the  corpse  of  the  slaughtered  man,  ha> 
ried  from  their  melancholy  labour  to  look  after  her  tall  figare  aa  \t  ^^ft&. 

•  WolMnMd,if.w^ltc<d^ 
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away  among  the  cliffs.    "  I  am  glad  she  U  gone/'  said  one  of  the  yoanger 

f  arsons  who  assisted.  "  I  would  as  soon  dress  a  corpse  when  the  great 
icod  himself — God  sain  us — stood  visibly  before  us,  as  when  Elspat  of  the 
Tree  iH  amongst  us. — Ay,  ay,  even  overmuch  intercourse  hath  she  had  with 
the  Enomy  in  her  day." 

*'  Silly  woman/'  answered  the  female  who  had  maintained  the  dialogue 
with  the  departed  Elspat,  **  thinkcst  thou  that  there  is  a  worse  fiend  on 
earth,  or  beneath  it,  than  the  pride  and  ^ry  of  an  offended  woman,  like 
yonder  bloody-minded  hag?  Know  that  blood  has  been  as  familiar  to  her 
as  the  dew  to  the  mountain  daisy.  Many  and  many  a  brave  man  has  she 
caused  to  breathe  their  last  for  little  wrong  they  had  done  to  her  or  hers. 
But  her  hough-sinews  are  cut,  now  that  her  wolf-burd  must,  like  a  murderer 
as  he  is,  make  a  murderer's  end." 

Whilst  the  women  thus  discoursed  together,  as  they  watched  the  come 
of  Allan  Broack  Ciimeron,  the  unhappy  cause  of  his  death  pursued  her 
lonely  way  across  the  mountain.  While  she  remained  within  sight  of  the 
bothy,  she  put  a  strong  constraint  on  herself,  that  by  no  alteration  of  pace 
or  gesture,  she  might  afford  to  her  enemies  the  triumph  of  calculating  the 
excess  of  her  mental  agitation,  nay,  despair.  She  stalked,  therefore,  with 
a  slow  rather  than  a  swift  step,  and,  holding  herself  upright,  seemed  at 
once  to  endure  with  firmness  that  wo  which  was  passed,  and  bid  defiance  to 
that  which  was  about  to  come.  But  when  she  was  beyond  the  sight  of  those 
who  remained  in  the  hut,  she  could  no  longer  suppress  the  extremity  of  her 
agitation.  Drawing  her  mantle  wildly  round  her,  she  stopped  at  the  first 
knoll,  and  climbing  to  its  summit,  extended  her  arms  up  to  tne  bright  moon, 
as  if  accusing  heaven  and  earth  for  her  misfortunes,  and  uttered  scream  on 
scream,  like  those  of  an  eagle  whose  nest  has  been  plundered  of  her  brood. 
Awhile  she  vented  her  grief  in  these  inarticulate  cries,  then  rushed  on  her 
way  with  a  hasty  and  unequal  step,  in  the  vain  hope  of  overtaking  the  party 
which  was  conveying  her  son  a  prisoner  to  Dunbarton.  But  her  strength, 
superhuman  as  it  seemed,  failed  her  in  the  trial,  nor  was  it  possible  for  her, 
with  her  utmost  efforts,  to  accomplish  her  purpose. 

Yet  she  pressed  onward,  with  all  the  speed  which  her  exhausted  frame 
could  exert.  When  food  became  indispensable,  she  entered  the  first  cottage: 
**  Give  me  to  eat/'  she  said  ;  **  I  am  the  widow  of  MacTavish  Mhor  —  I  am 
the  mother  of  llamish  MacTavish  Bean,  —  give  me  to  eat,  that  I  may  once 
more  see  my  fair-haired  son."  Her  demand  was  never  refused,  though 
granted  in  many  cases  with  a  kind  of  struggle  between  compassion  and 
aversion  in  some  of  those  to  whom  she  applied,  which  was  in  others  quali- 
fied by  fear.  The  share  she  had  had  in  occasioning  the  death  of  Allan 
BreacK  Cameron,  which  must  probably  involve  that  of  her  own  son,  was 
not  accurately  known ;  but,  from  a  knowledge  of  her  violent  passions  and 
former  habits  of  life,  no  one  doubted  that  in  one  way  or  other  she  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  catastrophe;  and  llamish  Bean  was  considered,  in  the 
slaughter  which  he  had  committed,  rather  as  the  instrument  than  as  the 
accomplice  of  his  mother. 

This  general  opinion  (if  his  countrymen  was  of  little  service  to  the  nnfor* 
tunate  llamish.  As  his  captain.  Green  Colin,  understood  the  manners  and 
habits  of  his  country,  he  had.no  difficulty  in  collecting  from  Hamish  the 
particulars  accompanying  his  supposed  desertion,  and  the  subsequent  death 
of  the  non-commissioned  officer.  He  felt  the  utmost  compassion  for  a  youth, 
who  had  thus  fallen  a  victim  to  the  extravagant  and  fatal  fondness  of  a 
parent.  But  he  had  no  excuse  to  plead  which  could  rescue  his  unhappy 
recruit  from  the  doom,  which  military  discipline  and  the  award  of  a  courl* 
martial  denounced  against  him  for  the  crime  be  had  committed. 
No  time  had  been  lost  in  their  proceedings,  and  as  little  waa  interposed 

betwixt  sentence  and  execution.    General had  determined  to  make  a 

severe  example  of  the  first  deserter  who  should  fall  into  his  power,  and  here 
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was  one  who  bad  defended  himself  by  main  force,  and  bad  slain  in  the 
affray  the  officer  sent  to  take  him  into  custody.  A'fitter  subject  for  punish- 
ment oould  not  baTe  occurred,  and  Hamish  was  sentenced  to  immediate' 
execution.  All  which  the  interference  of  his  captain  in  his  favour  could 
procure,  was  that  he  should  die  a  soldier's  death ;  for  there  had  been  a  pur- 
pose of  ezectttinff  him  upon  the  gibbet. 

The  worthy  clergyman  of  Glenorquhy  chanced  to  be  at  Dunbarton,  in 
attendance  upon  some  church  courts,  at  the  time  of  this  catastrophe.  He 
Tisited  his  unfortunate  parishioner  in  his  dungeon,  found  him  ignorant  in* 
deed,  but  not  obstinate,  and  the  answers  which  he  received  from  him,  when 
conversing  on  religious  topics,  were  such  as  induced  him  doubly  to  regret 
that  a  mind  naturallv  pure  and  noble  should  have  remained  unhappily  so 
wild  and  uncultivated. 

When  he  ascertained  the  real  character  and  disposition  of  the  young  man, 
the  worthy  pastor  made  deep  and  painful  reflections  on  his  own  shyness  and 
timidity,  which,  arising  out  of  the  evil  fame  that  attached  to  the  lineage  of 
Hamish,  had  restrained  him  from  charitably  endeavouring  to  bring  this 
strayed  sheep  within  the  great  fold.  While  the  good  minister  blamed  his 
cowardice  in  times  past,  which  had  deterred  him  from  risking  his  person, 
to  save,  perhaps,  an  immortal  soul,  he  resolved  no  longer  to  be  governed  by 
such  timid  counsels,  but  to  endeavour,  by  application  to  his  officers,  to  ob- 
tain a  reprieve,  at  least,  if  not  a  pardon,  for  the  criminal,  in  whom  he  feU 
80  unusually  interested,  at  once  from  his  docility  of  temper  and  his  gene- 
rosity of  disposition. 

Accordingly,  the  divine  sought  out  Captain  Campbell  at  the  barracks 
within  the  garrison.  There  was  a  gloomy  melancholy  on  the  brow  of  Green 
Colin,  which  was  not  lessened,  but  increased,  when  the  clergyman  stated 
his  name,  quality,  and  errand.  "  You  cannot  tell  me  better  of  the  young 
man  than  I  am  disposed  to  believe,"  answered  the  Highland  officer ;  "  you 
cannot  ask  me  to  ao  more  in  his  behalf  than  I  am  of  myself  inclined,  and 

have  already  endeavoured  to  do.    But  it  is  all  in  vain.    General is 

half  a  Lowlander,  half  an  Englishman.  He  has  no  idea  of  the  high  and 
enthusiastic  character  which,  in  these  mountains,  often  brings  exalted  vir- 
tues in  contact  with  great  crimes,  which,  however,  are  less  offences  of  the 
heart  than  errors  of  the  understanding.  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  tell  him,- 
that,  in  this  young  man,  he  was  putting  to  death  the  best  and  the  bravest 
of  my  company,  where  all,  or  almost  all,  are  good  and  brave.  I  explained 
to  him  by  what  strange  delusion  the  culprit's  apparent  desertion  was  occa- 
sioned, and  how  little  nis  heart  was  accessory  to  the  crime  which  his  hand 
unhappily  committed.  His  answer  was,  '  These  are  Highland  visions.  Cap- 
tain Campbell,  as  unsatisfactory  and  vain  as  those  of  the  second  sight.  Aji 
act  of  gross  desertion  mav,  in  any  case,  be  palliated  under  the  plea  of 
intoxication ;  the  murder  of  an  officer  may  be  as  easily  coloured  over  with 
that  of  temporary  insanity.  The  example  must  be  made ;  ^nd  if  it  has 
fallen  on  a  man  otherwise  a  good  recruit,  it  will  have  the  greater  effect.'  — 
Such  being  the  general's  unalterable  purpose,"  continued  Captain  Camp- 
bell, with  a  sigh,  '*  be  it  your  care,  reverend  sir,  that  your  penitent  prepare, 
by  break  of  day  to-morrow,  for  that  great  change  which  we  shall  all  one  day 
be  subjected  to." 

"And  for  which,"  said  the  cler^man,  "may  God  prepare  us  all,  as  I  in 
my  duty  will  not  be  wanting  to  this  poor  youth." 

Next  morning,  as  the  very  earliest  beams  of  sunrise  saluted  the  gray 
towers,  which  crown  the  summit  of  that  singular  and  tremendous  rock,  the 
soldiers  of  the  new  Highland  regiment  appeared  on  the  parade,  within  the 
Castle  of  Dunbarton,  and  having  fallen  into  order,  began  to  move  downward 
by  steep  staircases  and  narrow  passages  towards  the  external  barrier-gate, 
.  which  is  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  rock.    The  wild  wailings  of  the  pibro<*li 
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were  lipnH  at  times,  interchanged  with  the  drums  and  fifes,  whioh  beat  Hm 
Dead  March. 

The  unhappj  criminars  fate  did  not,  at  first,  excite  that  seneral  sympathy 
in  tho  regiment  which  would  probably  hare  arisen  had  he  neen  ezecated  for 
desertion  alone.  The  slaughter  of  the  unfortunate  Allan  Breack  had  eiven 
a  different  colour  to  Ilamish's  offence ;  for  the  deceased  was  mnch  beloved* 
and  besides  belonged  to  a  numerous  and  powerful  clan,  of  whom  there 
were  many  in  the  ranks.  The  unfortunate  criminal,  on  the  ocmtratr,  was 
little  known  to,  and  scarcely  connected  with,  any  of  his  re^mental  com- 
p^knions.  Ilis  father  had  been,  indeed,  distinguished  for  his  s^ength  and 
manhood,  but  he  was  of  a  broken  clan,  as  those  names  were  called  who  had 
no  chief  to  lead  them  to  battle. 

It  would  almost  have  been  impossible,  in  another  case,  to  have  tamed  oot 
of  the  ranks  of  the  regiment  the  party  necessary  for  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  but  the  six  indiyiduals  selected  for  that  purpose  were  friends  of  the 
deceased,  descended,  like  him,  from  the  race  of  MacDhonuil  Dha;  and 
while  they  prepared  for  the  dismal  task  which  their  duty  imposed,  it  was 
not  without  a  stern  feeling  of  gratified  reyenge.  The  leading  company  of 
the  regiment  began  now  to  defile  from  the  barrier>gate,  and  was  followed  br 
the  others,  each  successiyely  moving  and  halting  according  to  the  orders  of 
the  Adjutant,  so  as  to  form  three  sides  of  an  oblong  square,  with  the  ranki 
faced  inwards.  The  fourth,  or  blank  side  of  the  square,  was  closed  up  by 
tho  huge  and  lofty  precipice  on  which  the  Castle  rises.  About  the  centre 
of  the  procession,  bare-headed,  disarmed,  and  with  his  hands  bound,  came 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  military  law.  He  was  deadly  pale,  but  his  step 
was  firm  and  his  eye  as  bright  as  ever.  The  clergyman  walked  by  his  side 
— the  coffin,  which  was  to  receive  his  mortal  remains,  was  borne  before  him. 
The  looks  of  his  comrades  were  still,  composed,  and  solemn.  They  felt  for 
the  youth,  whose  handsome  form,  and  manly  yet  submissive  deportment 
had,  as  soon  as  he  was  distinctly  visible  to  them,  softened  the  hearts  of 
many,  even  of  some  who  had  been  actuated  by  vindictive  feelings. 

The  coffin  destined  for  the  yet  living  body  of  Hamish  Bean  was  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hollow  square,  about  two  yards  distant  from  the  foot  of 
the  precipice,  which  rises  in  that  place  as  steep  as  a  stone  wall  to  the  height 
of  tnree  or  four  hundred  feet.  Thither  tho  prisoner  was  also  led,  the  cler- 
gyman still  continuing  by  his  side,  pouring  forth  exhortations  of  conragt 
and  consolation,  to  which  the  youth  appeared  to  listen  with  respectful  devo* 
tion.  With  slow  and,  it  seemed,  almost  unwilling  steps,  the  firing  party 
entered  the  square,  and  were  drawn  up  facing  the  prisoner,  about  ten  yardw 
distant  The  clergyman  was  now  about  to  retire — "  Think,  my  son,"  he 
said,  **  on  what  I  have  told  you,  and  let  your  hope  be  rested  on  the  anchor 
which  I  have  given.  You  will  then  exchange  a  short  and  miserable  exist- 
enco  here,  for  a  life  in  which  you  will  experience  neither  sorrow  nor  pain. 
— Is  there  aught  else  which  you  can  intrust  to  me  to  execute  for  you  ?    . 

The  youth  looked  at  his  sleeve  buttons.  They  were  of  gold,  l)Ooty  per- 
haps which  his  father  had  taken  from  some  English  officer  during  the  civil 
wars.     The  clergyman  disengaged  them  from  his  sleeves. 

**  My  mother  I"  he  said  with  some  effort,  **  give  them  to  my  poor  mother! 
— See  her,  good  father,  and  teach  her  what  she  should  think  of  all  this. 
Tell  her  Ilamish  Bean  is  more  glad  to  die  than  ever  he  was  to  rest  after  the 
lonj:cst  day's  hunting.     Farewell,  sir — Farewell  !*' 

The  good  man  could  scarce  retire  from  tho  fatal  spot.  An  officer  afforded 
him  the  support  of  his  arm.  At  his  last  look  towanls  Ilamish,  he  beheld 
liim  alive  and  kneeling  on  the  coffin  ;  the  few  that  were  around  him  had  all 
withdrawn.  The  fatal  word  was  given,  the  rock  rung  sharp  to  the  sound 
of  the  discharge,  and  Ilamish,  falling  forward  with  a  groan,  died,  it  may  be 
Bupposed,  without  almost  a  sense  of  the  passing  agony. 

Ten  or  twelve  of  his  own  com^^iv^  \.Vi«ii  <:A.m%  forward,  and  laid  wiih 
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•olemn  rererenoe  the  remains  of  theirjcomrade  in  the  coffin,  while  the  Dead 
March  was  aeain  struck  up,  and  the  several  companies  marching  in  single 
files,  passed  the  coffin  one  bj  one,  in  order  that  all  might  receive  from  the 
awful  spectacle  the  warning  which  it  was  peculiarly  intended  to  afford. 
The  regiment  was  then  marched  off  the  ground,  and  reascended  the  ancient 
cliff,  their  music,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  striking  livelj  strains,  as  if 
sorrow,  or  even  deep  thought,  should  as  short  a  while  as  possible  be  the 
tenant  of  the  soldier's  bosom. 

At  the  same  time  the  small  party,  which  we  before  menUoned,  bore  the 
bier  of  the  ill-fated  Hamish  to  his  humble  grave,  in  a  comer  of  die  church- 
yard  of  Danbarton,  usually  assigned  to  criminals.  Here,  among  the  dnsfe 
of  the  guilty,  lies  a  youth,  whose  name,  had  he  survived  the  ruin  of  the 
fatal  events  by  which  he  was  hurried  into  crime,  might  have  adorned  the 
annals  of  the  brave. 

The  minister  of  Glenorquhy  left  Dunbarton,  immediately  after  he  had 
witnessed  the  last  scene  of  this  melancholy  catastrophe.  IIis  reason  acqui- 
esced in  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  which  reouired  blood  for  blood,  and  he 
acknowledged  that  the  vindictive  character  ot  his  countrymen  required  to 
be  powerfully  restrained  by  the  strong  curb  of  social  law.  But  still  he 
mourned  over  the  individual  victim.  Who  may  arraign  the  bolt  of  Heaven 
when  it  bursts  among  the  sons  of  the  forest ;  jet  who  can  refrain  from 
mourning,  when  it  selects  for  the  object  of  its  blighting  aim  the  fair  stem 
of  a  young  oak,  that  promised  to  be  the  pride  of  the  dell  in  which  it 
flourished?  Musing  on  these  melancholy  events,  noon  found  him  engaged 
in  the  mountain  passes,  by  which  he  was  to  return  to  his  still  distant  home. 

Confident  in  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  clergyman  had  left  the 
main  road,  to  seek  one  of  those  shorter  paths,-  which  are  only  used  by 
pedestrians,  or  by  men,  like  the  minister,  mounted  on  the  small,  but  sure- 
looted,  hardy,  and  sagacious  horses  of  the  country.  The  place  which  he 
now  traversed,  was  in  itself  gloomy  and  desolate,  and  tradition  had  added 
to  it  the  terror  of  superstition,  by  affirming  it  was  haunted  by  an  evil  spirit, 
termed  Cloght-dearg,  that  is,  Redmantle,  who  at  all  times,  but  especially  at 
noon  and  at  midnight,  traversed  the  glen,  in  enmity  both  to  man  and  the 
inferior  creation^  did  such  evil  as  her  power  was  permitted  to  extend  to,  and 
afflicted  with  ghastly  terrors  those  whom  she  had  not  license  otherwise  to 
hurt. 

The  minister  of  Glenorquhy  had  set  his  face  in  opposition  to  many  of 
these  superstitions,  which  he  justly  thought  were  derived  from  the  dark 
ages  of  Popery,  perhaps  even  from  those  of  Paganism,  and  unfit  to  be 
entertained  or  believed  dv  the  Christians  of  an  enlightened  age.  Some  of 
his  more  attached  parishioners  considered  him  as  too  rash  in  opposing  ^he 
ancient  faith  of  their  fathers  ;  and  though  they  honoured  the  moral  intre- 
pidity of  their  pastor,  they  could  not  avoid  entertaining  and  expressing 
rears,  that  he  would  one  day  fall  a  victim  to  his  temerity,  and  be  torn  to 
pieces  in  the  glen  of  the  Cloght-dearg,  or  some  of  those  other  haunted  wilds, 
which  he  appeared  rather  to  have  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  traversing  alone, 
on  the  days  and  hours  when  the  wicked  spirits  were  supposed  to  have 
especial  power  over  man  and  beast. 

These  legends  came  across  the  mind  of  the  clergyman ;  and,  solitary  as 
he  was,  a  melancholy  smile  shaded  his  cheek,  as  he  thought  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  human  nature,  and  reflected  how  many  brave  men,  whom  the 
yell  of  the  pibroch  would  have  sent  headlong  against  fixed  bayonets,  as  the 
wild  bull  rushes  on  his  enemy,  might  have  yet  feared  to  encounter  those 
visionary  terrors,  which  he  himselCa  man  of  peace,  and  in  ordinary  perils 
no  way  remarkable  for  the  firmness  of  his  nerves,  was  now  risking  without 
hesitation. 

As  he  looked  around  the  scene  of  desolation,  he  oould  not  but  acknow- 
ledge, in  his  own  mind,  that  it  was  not  ill  chosen  Cot  tk^  Vax«^  ^1  >^^«^ ' 
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ffttrits,  wbieb  are  Mud  to  delight  in  eolitade  and  desolation.  The  glen  wai 
•0  steep  and  narrow,  that  there  was  hat  just  room  for  the  meridian  son  to 
dart  a  few  scattered  rajs  upon  the  gloomy  and  precarions  stream  ^ich 
stole  through  its  recesses,  for  the  most  part  m  silence,  hat  occasionally  mar- 
muring  sullenly  against  the  rocks  and  large  stones,  which  seemed  determined 
to  bar  its  farther  progress.  In  winter,  or  in  the  rainy  season,  this  small 
stream  was  a  foaming  torrent  of  the  most  formidable  magnitude,  and  it  was 
at  such  periods  that  it  had  torn  open  and  laid  bare  the  broad-faced  and  huge 
fragments  of  rock,  which,  at  the  season  of  which  we  speak,  hid  its  coarse 
from  the  eye,  and  seemed  disposed  totally  to  interrupt  its  coarse.  **  Un- 
doubtedly,'' thought  the  clergyman,  "this  mountain  riyalet,  suddenly  swelled 
by  a  waternspout,  or  thunder-storm,  has  often  been  the  cause  of  those  acci- 
dents, which,  happening  in  the  glen  called  by  her  name,  haye  been  ascribed 
to  the  agency  of  the  Cloght-dearg." 

Just  as  this  idea  crossed  his  mind,  he  heard  a  female  yoice  exclaim,  in  a 
wild  and  thrilling  accent,  "  Michael  Tyrie  —  Michael  Tyric !"  He  looked 
round  in  astonishment,  and  not  without  some  fear.  It  seemed  for  an  in- 
stant, as  if  the  Evil  Being,  whose  existence  he  had  disowned,  was  about  to 
appear  for  the  punishment  of  his  incredulity.  This  alarm  did  not  hold 
him  more  than  an  instant,  nor  did  it  prevent  his  replying  in  a  firm  voice, 
**Who  calls  —  and  where  are  you?" 

••  One  who  journeys  in  wretchedness,  between  life  and  death,''  answered 
the  voice ;  and  the  speaker,  a  tall  female,  appeared  from  among  the  fri^^ 
ments  of  rocks  which  had  concealed  her  from  view. 

As  she  approached  more  closely,  her  mantle  of  bright  tartan,  in  which 
the  red  colour  much  predominated,  her  stature,  the  long  stride  with  which 
she  advanced,  and  tne  writhen  features  and  wild  eyes  which  were  visible 
frt>m  under  her  curch,  would  have  made  her  no  inadequate  representative 
of  the  spirit  which  gave  name  to  the  valley.  But  Mr.  '^rrie  instantly  knew 
her  as  the  Woman  of  the  Tree,  the  widow  of  MacTavish  Mbor,  the  now 
ohildless  mother  of  Ilamish  Bean.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  minister 
would  not  have  endured  the  visitation  of  the  Cloght-dearg  herself,  rather 
than  the  shock  of  Elspat's  presence,  considering  her  crime  and  her  misery. 
He  drew  up  his  horse  instinctively,  and  stood  endeavouring  to  collect  his 
ideas,  while  a  few  paces  brought  her  up  to  his  horse's  head. 

"  Michael  Tyrie,"  said  she,  "  the  foolish  women  of  the  Clachan*  hold 
thee  as  a  god  —  be  one  to  me,  and  say  that  my  son  lives.  Say  this,  and  I 
too  will  be  of  thy  worship  —  I  will  bend  my  knees  on  the  seventh  day  in 
tiiy  house  of  worship,  and  thy  God  shall  be  my  God." 

'*  Unhappy  woman,"  replied  the  clergyman,  "  man  forms  not  pactions 
with  his  Maker  as  with  a  creature  of  clay  like  himself.  Thiukest  thou  to 
chaffer  with  Uim,  who  formed  the  earth,  and  spread  out  the  heavens,  or 
that  thou  canst  offer  aught  of  homage  or  devotion  that  can  be, worth  ac- 
ceptance in  his  eyes?  lie  hath  asked  obedience,  not  sacrifice;  patience 
under  the  trials  with  which  he  afflicts  us,  instead  of  vain  bribes,  such  as 
man  offers  to  his  changeful  brother  of  clay,  that  he  may  be  moved  from  his 
purpose." 

"  Be  silent,  priest !"  answered  the  desperate  woman ;  '*  speak  not  to  me 
the  words  of  thy  white  book.  Elspat's  kmdred  were  of  those  who  croesed 
themselves  and  knelt  when  the  sacring  bell  was  rung ;  and  she  knows  that 
atonement  can  be  made  on  the  altar  for  deeds  done  in  the  field.  Elspat  had 
once  flocks  and  herds,  goats  upon  the  cliffs,  and  cattle  in  the  strath.  She 
wore  gold  around  her  neck  and  on  her  hair — thick  twists  as  those  worn  by 
tiie  heroes  of  old.  All  these  would  she  have  resigned  to  the  priest  —  all 
these ;  and  if  he  wished  for  the  ornaments  of  a  gentle  lady,  or  the  sporran 
of  a  high  chief,  though  they  had  been  great  as  Macallanmore  himself  Mao- 
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TftTuh  Mhcr  would  haye  procured  them  if  Elspat  had  promised  them. 
Elspat  b  DOW  poor,  and  has  nothing  to  giTe.  But  the  Black  Abbot  of  In- 
cbaffray  would  have  bidden  her  scourge  her  shoulders,  and  macerate  her 
feet  by  pilgrimage,  and  he  would  have  granted  his  pardon  to  her  when  he 
saw  that  her  blood  had  flowed,  and  that  her  flesh  had  been  torn.  TheM 
were  the  priests  who  had  indeed  power  even  with  the  most  powerful  —  they 
threatened  the  great  men  of  the  earth  with  the  word  of  tneir  mouth,  the 
sentence  of  their  book,  the  blaze  of  their  torch,  the  sound  of  their  sacriog 
bell.  The  mightj  bent  to  their  will,  unloosed  at  the  word  of  the  priette 
those  whom  thej  had  bound  in  their  wrath,  and  set  at  liberty,  unharmed, 
him  whom  they  haa  sentenced  to  death,  and  for  whose  blood  they  had 
thirsted.  These  were  a  powerful  race,  and  might  well  ask  the  poor  to  knee]* 
since  their  power  could  iiumble  the  proud.  But  you !  —  against  whom  are 
ye  strong,  but  acainst  women  who  have  been  guilty  of  folly,  and  men  who 
never  wore  sword  ?  The  priests  of  old  were  like  the  winter  torrent  which 
fills  this  hollow  valley,  and  rolls  these  massive  rocks  against  each  other  m 
easily  as  the  boy  plays  with  the  ball  which  he  casts  before  him  —  But  you  1 
yon  do  but  resemole  the  summer-stricken  stream,  which  is  turned  aside  bj 
the  rushes,  and  stemmed  by  a  bush  of  sedges — Wo  worth  you,  for  there  li 
no  help  in  you  I" 

The  cler^man  was  at  no  loss  to  conceive  that  Elspat  had^lost  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  without  gaining  any  other,  and  that  she  still  retained  a  va^iie 
and  confused  idea  of  the  composition  with  the  priesthood,  by  ooDfession, 
alms,  and  penance,  and  of  their  extensive  power,  which,  according  to  her 
notion,  was  adequate,  if  duly  propitiated,  even  to  effecting  her  son's  safety. 
Compassionating  her  situation,  and  allowing  for  her  errors  and  ignorance, 
he  answered  her  with  mildness. 

''Alas,  unhappy  woman  I  Would  to  God  I  could  convince  thee  as  easily 
where  thou  oughtest  to  seek,  and  art  sure  to  find  consolation,  as  I  can  aa* 
sure  you  with  a  single  word,  that  were  Rome  and  all  her  priesthood  once 
more  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  they  could  not,  for  largesse  or  penanoe, 
afford  to  thy  misery  an  atom  of  aid  or  comfort— Elspat  MacTavish,  I  grieye 
to  tell  you  the  news.*' 

*'  I  know  them  without  thy  speech,"  said  the  unhappy  woman — '*  My  soa 
is  doomed  to  die/' 

''Elspat,"  resumed  the  clergyman,  "he  was  doomed,  and  the  sentence 
has  been  executed."  The  hapless  mother  threw  her  eyes  up  to  heaven,  and 
uttered  a  shriek  so  unlike  the  voice  of  a  human  being,  that  the  eagle  which 
soared  in  middle  air  answered  it  as  she  would  have  done  the  call  of  her 
mate. 

*'  It  is  impossible!"  she  exclaimed,  "it  is  impjossible!  Men  do  not  con- 
demn and  kill  on  the  same  day !  Thou  art  deceiving  me. — The  people  call 
thee  holy — hast  thou  the  heart  to  tell  a  mother  she  has  murdered  her  onlr 
child?" 

"  God  knows,"  said  the  priest,  the  tears  falling  fast  from  his  eyes,  "  that^ 
were  it  in  my  power,  I  would  gladly  tell  better  tidings  —  but  these  which  I 
bear  are  as  certain  as  they  are  fatal  —  My  own  ears  heard  the  death-shot^ 
my  own  eyes  beheld  thy  son's  death — thy  son's  funeral. — My  tongue  bears 
witness  to  what  my  ears  heard  and  my  eyes  saw." 

The  wretched  female  clasped  her  hands  close  together,  and  held  them  ap 
towards  heaven  like  a  sybil  announcing  war  and  desolation ;  while,  in  im* 
potent  yet  frightful  rage,  she  poured  forth  a  tide  of  the  deepest  impreoar 
tions.  —  "Base  Saxon  churl!''  she  exclaimed,  "vile  hypocritical  juggler  1 
May  the  eyes  that  looked  tamely  on  the  death  of  my  fair-haired  boy  be 
melted  in  their  sockets  with  ceaseless  tears,  shed  for  those  that  are  neareet 
and  most  dear  to  thee  I  May  the  ears  that  heard  his  death  knell  be  dead 
hereafter  to  all  other  sounds  save  the  screech  of  the  rayQYi,«a^^^^ci^^c!^al»iB)% 
»f  the  adder !    May  the  tongue  that  telle  me  oi  Yi\a  ^<Mb\Xi^  wA  ^1  ts:^ 
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crime,  be  withered  in  thy  mouth— or,  better,  when  thoo  wouldst  pray  with 
thy  people,  may  the  Evil  One  guide  it,  and  give  Toice  to  blasphemies  instead 
of  blessings,  until  men  shall  fly  in  terror  from  thy  presence,  and  the  thunder 
of  heaven  be  launched  against  thy  head,  and  stop  for  ever  thy  cursing  and 
accursed  voice  !  —  Begone,  with  this  malison  1  Elspat  will  never,  never 
again  bestow  so  many  words  upon  living  man." 

She  kept  her  word.  From  that  day  the  world  was  to  her  a  wilderness, 
in  which  she  remained,  without  thought,  care,  or  interest,  absorbed  in  her 
own  grief —  indifferent  to  every  thing  else. 

With  her  mode  of  life,  or  rather  of  existence,  the.  reader  is  already  as 
far  acquainted  as  I  have  the  power  of  making  him.  Of  her  death,  I  can 
tell  him  nothing.  It  is  supposed  to  have  happened  several  years  after  she 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  my  excellent  friend  Mrs.  Bethane  Baliol. 
Her  benevolence,  which  was  never  satisfied  with  dropping  a  sentimental 
tear  when  there  was  room  for  the  operation  of  effective  cnanty,  induced  her 
to  make  various  attempts  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  this  most  wretched 
woman.  But  all  her  exertions  could  only  render  Elspat's  means  of  sub-  ^ 
Bistence  less  precarious,  a  circumstance  which,  though  generally  interesting 
even  to  the  most  wretched  outcasts,  seemed  to  her  a  matter  of  total  indif- 
ference. Every  attempt  to  place  any  person  in  her  hut  to  take  charge  of 
her  miscarried,  througn  the  extreme  resentment  with  which  she  regarded 
all  intrusion  on  her  solitude,  or  by  the  timidity  of  those  who  had  been 
pitched  upon  to  be  inmates  with  the  terrible  Woman  of  the  Tree.  At  length, 
when  Elspat  became  totally  unable  (in  appearance  at  least)  to  turn  herself 
on  the  wretched  settle  which  served  her  for  a  couch,  the  humanity  of  Mr. 
Tyrie's  successor  sent  two  women  to  attend  upon  the  last  moments  of  the 
solitarv,  which  could  not,  it  was  judged,  be  far  distant,  and  to  avert  the 
possibility  that  she  might-perish  for  want  of  assistance  or  food,  before  she 
sunk  under  the  effects  of  extreme  age,  or  mortal  malady. 

It  was  on  a  November  evening,  that  the  two  women,  appointed  for  this 
melancholy  purpose,  arrived  at  the  miserable  cottage  which  we  have  already 
described.  Its  wretched  inmate  lay  stretched  upon  the  bed,  and  seemed 
almost  already  a  lifeless  corpse,  save  for  the  wandering  of  the  fierce  dark 
eyes,  which  rolled  in  their  sockets  in  a  manner  terrible  to  look  upon,  and 
seemed  to  watch,  with  surprise  and  indignation,  the  motions  of  the  stran- 
gers, as  persons  whose  presence  was  alike  unexpected  and  unwelcome. 
They  were  frightened  at  her  looks ;  but,  assured  in  each  other's  company, 
they  kindled  a  fire,  lighted  a  candle,  prepared  food,  and  made  other 
arrangements  for  the  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned  them. 

The  assistants  agreed  they  should  watch  the  bedside  of  the  sick  person 
by  turns ;  but,  about  midnight,  overcome  by  fatigue,  (for  they  had  walked 
far  that  morning,)  both  of  them  fell  fast  asleep.— -When  they  awoke,  which 
was  not  till  afler  the  interval  of  some  hours,  the  hut  was  empty,  and  the 
patient  gone.  They  rose  in  terror,  and  went  to  the  door  of  the  cottage, 
which  was  latched  as  it  had  been  at  night.  They  looked  out*  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  called  upon  their  charge  by  her  name.  The  night-raven  screamed 
from  the  old  oak-tree ;  the  fox  howled  on  the  hill ;  the  hoarse  waterfall  re- 
plied with  its  echoes;  but  there  was  no  human  answer.  The  terrified 
women  did  not  dare  to  make  farther  search  till  morning  should  appear ;  for 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  creature  so  frail  as  Elspat,  together  with  the 
wild  tenor  of  her  history,  intimidated  them  from  stirring  from  the  hut 
They  remained,  therefore,  in  dreadful  terror,  sometimes  thinking  they  heard 
her  voice  without,  and  at  other  times,  thnt  sounds  of  a  different  description 
were  mingled  with  the  mournful  sigh  of  the  night-breeze  or  the  dash  of  the 
cascade.  Sometimes,  too,  the  latch  rattled,  as  if  some  frail  and  impotent 
iiaod  were  in  vain  attempting  to  lift  it,  and  ever  and  anon  they  expected 
the  entrance  of  their  terrVVAe  pa\)\%TiV,  wvvhi^VrA.  Vj  %M^rnataraI  ttrengtht 
mod  in  the  company,  perhaps,  ot  %om^  >c^vu\E,m^x%  \x«k^\)^^viVMewl£. 
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Morning  came  at  length.  They  sought  brake,  ^rock,  and  thicket,  in  Tain. 
Two  hours  after  daylight  the  minister  himself  appeared ;  and,  on  the  report 
of  the  watchers,  caused  the  country  to  be  alarmed,  and  a  general  and  exact 
search  to  be  made  through  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  the  cottage,  and  the 
oak-tree.  But  it  was  all  in  Tain.  Elspat  MacTavish  was  noTcr  fonnd, 
whether  dead  or  alive ;  nor  could  there  ever  be  traced  the  slighest  circum- 
stance to  indicate  her  fate. 

The  neighbourhood  was  divided  concerning  the  cause  of  her  disappear- 
ance. The  credulous  thought  that  the  Evil  Spirit,  under  whose  influenot 
she  seemed  to  have  acted,  had  carried  her  away  in  the  body ;  and  there  are 
manv  who  are  still  unwilling,  at  untimely  hours,  to  pass  the  oak-tree,  be- 
neath which,  as  they  allege,  she  may  still  be  seen  seated  according  to  her 
wont.  Others  less  superstitious  supposed,  that  had  it  been  possible  to 
search  the  gulf  of  the  Corrie  Dhu,  the  profound  depths  of  the  mke,  or  the 
whelming  eddies  of  the  river,  the  remains  of  Elspat  MacTavish  might  have 
been  discovered ;  as  nothine  was  more  natural,  considering  her  state  of  body 
and  mind,  than  that  she  should  have  fallen  in  by  accident,  or  precipitated 
herself  intentionally  into  one  or  other,  of  those  places  of  sure  destruction. 
The  clergyman  entertained  an  opinion  of  his  own.  He  thought  that,  impa-  * 
tient  of  the  watch  which  was  placed  over  her,  this  unhappy  woman's  instinct 
had  taught  her,  as  it  directs  Tarious  domestic  animals,  to  withdraw  herself 
from  the  sight  of  her  own  race,  that  the  death-struggle  might  take  place  in 
some  secret  den,  where,  in  all  probabili^,  her  mortal  relics  would  ncTer 
meet  the  eyes  of  mortals.  This  species  of  instinctive  feeline  seemed  to  him 
of  a  tenor  with  the  whole  course  of  her  unhappy  Ufe,  and  most  likely  to 
influence  her,  when  it  drew  to  a  conclusion. 
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I  HATi  sometimes  wondered  why  all  the  fayourite  occupations  and  pastimes 
of  mankind  go  to  the  disturbance  of  that  happj  state  of  tranquiliitj,  that 
0^'iim,'as  Horace  terms  it,  which  he  says  is  the  object  of  all  men's  prayers, 
whether  preferred  from  sea  or  land  ;  and  that  the  undisturbed  repose,  of 
which  we  are  so  tenacious,  when  dutj  or  necessity  compels  us  to  abandon 
it,  is  precisely  what  we  long  to  exchange  for  a  state  of  excitation,  as  soon 
as  we  may  prolong  it  at  our  own  pleasure.  Briefly,  you  have  only  to  say  to 
a  man,  "  remain  at  rest,"  and  you  instantly  inspire  the  love  of  labour.'  The 
sportsman  toils  like  his  gamekeeper,  the  master  of  the  pack  takes  as  severe 
exercise  as  his  whipper-m,  the  statesman  or  politician  drudges  more  than 
the  professional  lawyer ;  and  to  coqie  to  m^  own  case,  the  volunteer  author 
subjects  himself  to  the  risk  of  painful  criticism,  and  the  assured  certainty 
of  mental  and  manual  labour,  just  as  completely  as  his  needy  brother,  whose 
necessities  compel  him  to  assume  the  pen. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  an  annunciation  on  the  part  of 
Janet,  "  that  the  little  Gillie-whitetoot  was  come  from  the  printing-office." 

"  Qillie-blackfoot  vou  should  call  him,  Janet,"  was  my  response,  "  for  he 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  imp  of  the  devil,  come  to  torment  me  for 
copy,  for  80  the  printers  call  a  supply  of  manuscript  for  the  press." 

"  Now,  Cot  forgive  your  honour,"  said  Janet ;  "  for  it  is  no  like  your  ain- 
■ell  to  give  such  names  to  a  faitherless  bairn." 

"  I  have  got  nothing  else  to  give  him,  Janet  —  he  must  wait  a  little.'' 

"  Then  I  nave  got  some  breakfast  to  give  the  bit  gillie,"  said  Janet;  ''and 
be  can  wait  bv  the  fireside  in  the  kitchen,  till  your  honour's  ready ;  and 
oood  enough  vox  the  like  of  him,  if  he  was  to  wait  your  honour's  pleasure 
aU  day.'' 

"  But,  Janet,"  said  I  to  my  little  active  superintendent,  on  her  return  to 
the  parlour,  after  having  made  her  hospitable  arrangements,  "I  begin  to 
find  this  writing  our  Chronicles  is  rather  more  tiresome  than  I  expected,  for 
here  comes  this  little  fellow  to  ask  for  manuscript  —  that  ia>  Cqt  vs^xBAkN^Bcc^*^ 
to  print  —  and  I  have  got  none  to  eive  him.** 


ffritc  foBt  and  fwt 
i  to  write  about,  jii'l 
.it  about  llaminh  Mrt<> 
.a  au\d  carlinc,  wh^n  all's 
.i.r  a  witch,  I  am  tbinbn;, 
.rt  —  and  her  to  par  ber  ne'c^ 
am  third  cousin  to  tbc  Camerm^ 
a  if  you  want  to  write  aUmt  dl^^^■^ 
aough  on  the  top  of  Arthur' i»  Sjai, 
ju  that  wofal  day  beside  Lciih  Pier- 

jid  to  wipe  hep  eyes  with  her  apron.   For  my 
,  supplied,  but  I  hesitated  to  make  use  of  lU 
.to  become  common  by  frequent  use.    It  is  only 
.  .^i,  who  would  pitch  upon  the  over-scutched  tunes, 
'^tiedn  and  try  to  pass  them  off  as  h\B  fancies  and  his 
..  A^  f/ip:hlandH,  though  formerly  a  rich  mine  for  original 
I  '^,^vnd  Mrs.  Bcthune  Baliol  warned  me,  in  some  degree 
>  ^"ii^ant  labour  of  modem  romancers  and  novelists,  who, 
'Sff^oto  regions  primitive  habits  and  manners,  have  vainly 
.v>^  public  can  never  tiro  of  them  ;  and  so  kilted  Highlanders 
-y^/f^  as  fremiently,  and  nearly  of  as  genuine  descent,  on  the 
iy  ^J^Iating  library,  as  at  a  Ouiedonian  ball.     Much  might  have 
^^y^an  earlier  time  out  of  the  history  of  a  Highland  regiment,  and 
/J*^^  Involution  of  ideas  which  must  have  taken  nlace  in  the  minds 
ifi^^lio  conipoBe<l  it,  when  exchanging  their  native  hills  for  the  battle- 
f^ihe  Continent,  and  their  simple,  and  sometimes  indolent  domestio 
fif^  fyr  the  regular  exertions  demanded  by  modem  discipline.     But  the 
mJ^  is  forestalled.    There  is  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  has  drawn  the  man- 
0^'^aBtooiB,  and  superstitions  of  the  mountains  in  their  natural  unsophls- 
f^  state  ;*  and  my  friend.  General  Stewart  of  Garth,t  in  giving  the  real 
^^ly  of  the  Highland  regiments,  has  rendered  any  attempt  to  fill  up  the 
^Seb  with  fanc;^-coiouring  extremely  rash  and  precarious.     Yet  I,  too, 
^re  *till  a  lingcrinj^  fancy  to  add  a  stone  to  the  cairn ;  and  without  cajling 
jo  imagination  to  aid  the  impressions  of  juvenile  recollection,  I  may  just 
fttempt  to  embody  one  or  two  scenes  illustrative  of  the  Highland  character, 
^ndwnich  belong  peculiarly  to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  to  the  gray- 
beaded  eld  of  whom  they  are  as  familiar  as  to  Chrystal  Oroflangry.     i  et  I 
will  not  go  back  to  the  days  of  clanship  and  claymores.     Have  at  you, 
sentle  re^er,  with  a  tale  of  Two  Drovers.     An  oyster  may  be  crossed  in 
Jove,  says  the  gentle  Tilburina — and  a  drover  may  be  touched  on  a  point 
of  honour,  says  the  Chronicler  of  the  Canongate. 

*  Latten  from  the  Mnunliuin,  3  ? oli.  —  Eiikiji  on  the  Sapcnitititmi  of  the  Hjchluu1er9~Tb«  Hif  hlMiiIn^ 
and  other  Hueuie.  ^. 

t  'llie  KBiUiiit  end  amiable  mithnr  of  the  History  of  the  Hiehleml  Recimea<R.in  whoee  clnnuui  wrvirei  ha 
own  Rhare  hiul  been  creat.  wt-nt  nut  GuT«>nior  of  St  Loi'ia  in  M&.  ami  died  in  that  'wlaiid  oolhe  iwh  ul 
|)a^mb«r,  lbB9,— uu  inan  wore  rrfrettcd,  ur  (lerhupii  by  a  wider  cin*-le  uf  friend*  ud  i 
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It  was  the  day  after  Doune  Fair  when  my  story  commences.  It  had  been 
a  brisk  market ;  several  dealers  had  attended  from  the  northern  and  mid- 
land coQnties  in  England,  and  English  money  had  flown  so  merrily  about 
M  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  Highland  farmers.  Many  large  droves  were 
about  to  set  off  for  England,  under  the  protection  of  their  owners,  or  of  the 
tojpsmen  whom  they  employed  in  the  tedious,  laborious,  and  responsible 
office  of  driving  the  cattle  for  many  hundred  miles,  from  the  market  where 
they  had  been  purchased,  to  the  fields  or  farm-yards  where  they  were  to  be 
fattened  for  the  shambles. 

The  Highlanders,  in  particular,  are  masters  of  this  difficult  trade  of 
driving,  which  seems  to  suit  them  as  well  as  the  trade  of  war.  It  affords 
exercise  for  all  their  habits  of  patient  endurance  and  active  exertion.  They 
are  required  to  know  perfectly  the  drove-roads,  which  lie  over  the  wildest 
tracks  of  the  country,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  highways,  which 
distress  the  feet  of  the  bullocks,  and  the  turnpikes,  which  annoy  the  spirit 
of  the  drover ;  whereas,  on  the  broad  green  or  gray  track,  which  leads  across 
the  pathless  moor,  the  herd  not  only  move  at  ease  and  without  taxation, 
but,  if  they  mind  their  business,  may  pick  up  a  mouthful  of  food  by  the 
way.  At  night,  the  drovers  usually  sleep  along  with  their  cattle,  let  the 
weather  be  what  it  will ;  and  many  of  these  hardy  men  do  not  once  rest 
under  a  roof  during  a  journey  on  foot  from  Lochaber  to  Lincolnshire. 
They  are  paid  very  highly,  for  the  trust  reposed  is  of  the  last  importance, 
as  it  depends  on  their  prudence,  vigilance,  and  honesty,  whether  the  cattle 
reach  the  final  market  in  good  order,  and  afford  a  profit  to  the  grazier.  But 
as  they  maintain  themselves  at  their  own  expense,  tliey  are  especially  eco- 
nomical in  that  particular.  At  the  period  we  speak  of,  a  Highland  drover 
was  victualled  for  his  long  and  toilsome  journey  with  a  few  handfuUs  of 
oatmeal,  and  two  or  three  onions,  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  a  ram's 
horn  filled  with  whisky,  which  he  used  regularly,  but  sparingly,  every  night 
and  morning.  His  dirk,  or  skene-dhu^  (i.  e.  black-knife,)  so  worn  as  to  be 
concealed  beneath  the  arm,  or  by  the  folds  of  the  plaid,  was  his  only  weapon, 
excepting  the  cudgel  with  which  he  directed  the  movements  of  the  cattle. 
A  Highlander  was  never  so  happuis  on  these  occasions.  There  was  a 
Tariety  in  the  whole  journey,  which  exercised  the  Celt's  natural  curiosity 
and  love  of  motion ;  there  were  the  constant  change  of  place  and  scene,  the 
petty  adventures  incidental  to  the  traffic,  and  the  intercourse  with  the  vari- 
ous farmers,  graziers,  and  traders,  intermingled  with  occasional  merry- 
makings, not  the  less  acceptable  to  Donald  that  they  were  void  of  expense ; 
—  and  there  was  the  consciousness  of  superior  skill;  for  the  HidbiU&.«i«c^^^ 
ehild  amongst  flocks,  is  a  prince  amongst  \i«ida,  «A4\Aa  i^aiuax^l  ^^a^s^a'^^^^ 
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dooe  him  to  disdain  the  shepherd's  slothful  life,  so  that  he  feels  himself 
nowhere  more  at  home  than  when  following  a  gallant  drove  of  his  country 
cattle  in  the  character  of  their  guardian. 

Of  the  number  who  left  Doune  in  the  morning,  and  with  the  purpose  we 
described,  not  a  Glunamie  of  them  all  cocked  his  bonnet  more  briskly,  or 
gartered  his  tartan  hose  under  knee  over  a  pair  of  more  promising  spioas 
ricg8),.than  did  Robin  Oig  M'Gombich,  called  familiarly  Robin  Oi^,  that  is, 
luung,  or  the  Lesser,  Robin.  Though  small  of  stature,  as  the  epithet  Oig 
implies,  and  not  very  strongly  limbed,  he  was  as  light  and  alert  as  one  of 
the  deer  of  his  mountains.  He  had  an  elasUcity  of  step,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  march,  made  many  a  stout  feflow  enrj  him ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  busked  his  plaid  and  adjusted  his  bonnet,  argued  a 
consciousness  that  so  smart  a  John  Highlandm'an  as  himself  would  not 
pass  unnoticed  among  the  Lowland  lasses.  The  ruddy  cheek,  red  lipe,  and 
white  teeth,  set  off  a  countenance,  which  had  gained  by  exposure  to  the 
weather  a  healthful  and  hardy  rather  than  a  ru^ed  hue.  If  Robin  Oig  did 
not  laugh,  or  even  smile  frequently,  as  indeed  is  not  the  practice  among  his 
countrymen,  his  bright  eyes  usually  gleamed  from  under  his  bonnet  wiu  an 
expression  of  cheerfulness  ready  to  be  turned  into  mirth. 

The  departure  of  Robin  Oig  was  an  incident  in  the  little  town,  in  and 
near  whicn  he  had  many  friends,  male  and  female.  He  was  a  topping 
person  in  his  way,  transacted  considerable  business  on  his  own  behalf,  ana 
was  intrusted  by  the  best  farmers  in  the  Highlands,  in  preference  to  any 
other  drover  in  that  district.  He  might  have  increased  his  business  to  any 
extent  had  he  condescended  to  manage  it  by  deputy ;  but  except  a  lad  or 
two,  sister's  sons  of  his  own,  Robin  rejected  the  idea  of  assistance,  con- 
scious, perhaps,  how  much  his  reputation  depended  upon  his  attending  in 
person  to  the  practical  discharge  of  his  duty  in  every  instance.  He  re- 
mained, therefore,  contented  with  the  highest  premium  given  to  persons  of 
his  description,  and  comforted  himself  with  the  hopes  Uiat  a  few  journeys 
to  England  might  enable  him  to  conduct  business  on  his  own  account,  in  a 
manner  becoming  his  birth.  For  Robin  Oig's  father,  Lachlan  M'Combich, 
(or  son  of  my  frtendt  his  actual  clan  surname  being  McGregor,)  had  been 
so  called  by  the  celebrated  Rob  Roy,  because  of  the  particular  friendship 
which  had  subsisted  between  the  grandsire  of  Robin  and  that  renownea 
cateran.  Some  people  even  say,  that  Robin  Oig  derived  his  Christian  name 
from  one  as  renowned  in  the  wilds  of  Lochlomond  as  ever  was  his  name- 
sake Robin  Hood,  in  the  precincts  of  merry  Sherwood.  "Of  such  an- 
cestry," as  James  Boswell  says,  *'  who  would  not  be  proud  V  Robin  Oig 
was  proud  accordingly ;  but  his  freouent  visits  to  England  and  to  the  Low- 
lands had  given  him  tact  enough  to  know  that  pretensions,  which  still  gave 
him  a  little  ri^ht  to  distinction  in  his  own  lonely  glen,  might  be  both  ob- 
noxious and  ridiculous  if  preferred  elsewhere.  The  pride  of  birth,  there- 
fore, was  like  the  miser's  treasure,  the  secret  subject  of  his  contemplation, 
but  never  exhibited  to  strangers  as  a  subject  of  boasting. 

Many  were  the  words  of  gratulation  and  good  luck  which  were  bestowed 
on  Robin  Oig.  The  judges  commended  his  drove,  especially  Robin's  own 
property,  which  were  the  best  of  them.  Some  thrust  out  their  snuff-mulls 
for  the  parting  pinch — others  tendered  the  dock-anrdarraeh,  or  parting  cup. 
All  cried — ''Good-luck  travel  out  with  you  and  come  home  with  you. — 
Give  you  luck  in  the  Saxon  market  —  brave  notes  in  the  leabharMu^" 
(black  pocketbook,)  "and  plenty  of  English  gold  in  the  sporran,"  (pooch 
of  goatskin.) 

The  bonny  lasses  made  their  adieus  more  modestly,  and  more  than  one, 
H  was  said,  would  have  given  her  best  brooch  to  be  certain  that  it  wm  upon 
her  that  his  eye  last  rested  as  he  turned  towards  the  road. 

Kobin  Oig  had  just  gvvexi  t\\Q  i^T^Wmmary  *'Ho(hhoo!"  to  arge  forward 
4a  Itnterexa  of  the  drove,  w\ieik  t2ki<^x«  ii«a  ^  cirj  \)^vkA\C\x&» 
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"Stay,  Robin — bide  a  blink.  Here  is  Janet  of  Tomahourich  —  auld 
Janet,  your  father's  sister/' 

"Plague  on  her,  for  an  auld  Highland  witch  and  spaewife,"  said  a 
farmer  from  the  Garse  of  Stirling ;  "  she'll  cast  some  of  her  cantrips  on  the 
cattle." 

"  She  canna  do  that,''  said  another  sapient  of  the  same  profession  -^ 
'*  Robin  Gig  is  no  the  lad  to  leave  any  of  them,  without  tying  Saint  Mungo's 
knot  on  their  tails,  and  that  will  put  to  her  speed  the  best  witch  that  ever 
flew  over  Dimayet  upon  a  broomstick." 

It  mav  not  be  indifferent  to  the  reader  to  know,  that  the  Highland  cattle 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  taken,  or  infected,  by  spells  and  witchcraft ;  which 
judicious  people  guard  against,  by  knitting  knots  of  peculiar  complexity 
on  the  tufl  of  hair  which  terminates  the  animal's  tail. 

But  the  old  woman  who  was  the  object  of  the  farmer's  suspicion,  seemed 
only  busied  about  the  drover,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  drove. 
Robin,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  rather  impatient  of  her  presence. 

"  What  aald-world  fancy,"  he  said,  "  has  brouf^ht  you  so  early  from  the 
iiTgle-side  this  morning,  >luhme  ?  I  am  sure  I  bid  you  good-even,  and  had 
your  Ood-speed,  last  night." 

"  And  left  me  more  siller  than  the  useless  old  woman  will  use  till  you 
oome  back  again,  bird  of  my  bosom,"  said  the  sibyl.  "  But  it  is  little  I 
would  care  for  the  food  that  nourishes  me,  or  the  fire  that  warms  me,  or  for 
Ood's  blessed  sun  itself,  if  aught  but  weel  should  happen  to  the  grandson 
of  my  father.  So  let  me  walk  the  deasil  round  you,  that  you  may  go  safe 
out  into  the  foreign  land,  and  come  safe  home." 

Robin  Oig  stopped,  half  embarrassed,  half  laughing,  and  signing  to  those 
near  that  he  only  complied  with  the  old  woman  to  soothe  her  humour.  In 
the  meantime,  she  traced  around  him,  with  wavering  steps,  the  propitiation, 
which  some  have  thought  has  been  derived  from  the  Druidical  mytholoey. 
Il  consists,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  person  who  makes  the  deasil  walking 
three  times  round  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  the  ceremony,  taking  care 
to  move  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun.  At  once,  however,  she  stopped 
short,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  alarm  and  horror,  '*  Grandson  or  my 
father,  there  is  blood  on  your  hand." 

•*  Hush,  for  God's  sake,  aunt,"  said  Robin  Oig ;  "  you  will  bring  more 
trouble  on  yourself  with  this  Taishataragh"  (second  sight)  '*  than  you  will 
be  able  to  get  out  of  for  many  a  day." 

The  old  woman  only  repeated,  with  a  ghastly  look,  "  There  is  blood  on 
your  hand,  and  it  is  English  blood.  The  blood  of  the  Gael  is  richer  and 
redder.    Let  us  see  —  let  us " 

Ere  Robin  Oig  could  prevent  her,  which,  indeed,  could  only  have  been 
done  by  positive  violence,  so  hasty  and  peremptory  were  her  proceeding, 
she  had  orawn  from  his  side  the  dirk  which  lodged  in  the  folds  of  his  plaid, 
and  held  it  up,  exclaiming,  although  the  weapon  gleamed  clear  and  bright 
in  the  sun,  "Blood,  blood  —  Saxon  blood  again.  Robin  Oig  M'Combich, 
go  not  this  day  to  England  I " 

"Prutt  trutt,"  answered  Robin  Oig,  "that  will  never  do  neither  —  it 
would  be  next  thing  to  running  the  country.  For  shame,  Muhme  —  give 
me  the  dirk.  Yon  cannot  tell  by  the  colour  the  difference  betwixt  the  blood 
of  a  black  bullock  and  a  white  one,  and  you  speak  of  knowing  Saxon  from 
Gaelic  blood.  All  men  have  their  blood  from  Adam,  Muhme.  Give  me 
my  skene-dhu,  and  let  me  go  on  my  road.  I  should  have  been  half  way  to 
Stirling  brig  by  this  time.  —  Give  me  my  dirk,  and  let  me  go." 

"  Never  will  I  give  it  to  you,"  said  the  old  woman  —  "Never  will  I  quit 
ray  hold  on  your  plaid,  unless  you  promise  me  not  to  wear  that  unhappy 
weapon." 
The  women  around  him  urged  him  also,  saying  fvn  fslVCv^  vox^^^^^s^^ 
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fell  to  the  ground ;  and  as  the  Lcwland  fanners  oontinned  to  look  moodily 
on  the  scene,  Robin  Oie  determined  to  close  it  at  any  sacrifice. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  young  drover,  giving  the  scabbard  of  the  weapon 
to  Hugh  Morrison,  "  you  Lowlanders  care  nothing  for  these  freaks.  Keep 
my  dirk  for  me.  I  cannot  give  it  to  you,  because  it  was  m^y  father's ;  but 
your  drove  follows  ours,  and  I  am  content  it  should  be  in  your  keeping, 
not  in  mine.  —  Will  this  do,  Muhme  ?  ** 

''It  must,"  said  the  old  woman — ''that  is,  if  the  Lowlander  is  mad 
enough  to  carry  the  knife." 

The  strong  westlandman  laughed  aloud.  *" 

"  Goodwiic,"  said  he,  **  I  am  Hugh  Morrison  from  Glenae,  come  of  the 
Manly  Morrisons  of  auld  langsyne,  that  never  took  short  weapon  against  a 
man  m  their  lives.  And  neither  needed  they.  They  had  their  broadswords, 
and  I  have  this  bit  supple,"  showing  a  formidable  cudgel  —  "for  dirking 
ower  the  board,  I  leave  that  to  John  Highlandman  —  Ye  needna  snort,  none 
of  you  Highlanders,  and  you  in  especial,  Robin.  I'll  keep  the  bit  knife,  if 
you  are  feared  for  the  auld  spacwife's  tale,  and  give  it  back  to  you  when- 
ever you  want  it." 

Robin  was  not  particularly  pleased  with  some  part  of  Hugh  Morrison's 
speech  ;  but  he  had  learned  in  his  travels  more  patience  than  belonged  to 
his  Highland  constitution  originally,  and  he  accepted  the  service  of  the 
descendant  of  the  Manly  Morrisons  without  finding  fault  with  the  rather 
depreciating  manner  in  which  it  was  offered. 

"  If  he  had  not  had  his  morning  in  his  head,  and  been  but  a  Dumfries- 
shire hog  into  the  boot,  he  would  have  spoken  more  like  a  gentleman.  But 
YOU  cannot  have  more  of  a  sow  than  a  grumph.  It's  shame  my  father's 
knife  should  ever  slash  a  haggis  for  the  like  of  him." 

Thus  saying,  (but  saying  it  in  Gaelic,)  Robin  drove  on  his  cattle,  and 
waved  farewell  to  all  behind  him.  He  was  in  the  preater  haste,  because  he 
expected  to  join  at  Falkirk  a  comrade  and  brother  m  profession,  with  whom 
he  proposed  to  travel  in  company. 

Robin  Oig's  chosen  friend  was  a  young  Englishman,  Harry  Wakefield  by 
name,  well  known  at  every  northern  market,  and  in  his  way  as  much  famed 
and  honoured  as  our  Highland  driver  of  bullocks.  He  was  nearly  six  feel 
*  high,  gallantly  formed  to  keep  the  rounds  at  Smithfield,  or  maintain  the 
ring  at  a  wrestling  match ;  and  although  he  might  have  been  overmatched, 
perhaps,  among  the  regular  professors  of  the  r  ancy,  yet,  as  a  yokel,  or 
rustic,  or  a  chance  customer,  he  Wtis  able  to  give  a  bellyful  to  any  amateur 
of  the  pugilistic  art  Doncaster  races  saw  him  in  his  glory,  betting  bit 
guinea,  and  generally  succesBfully ;  nor  was  there  a  main  fought  in  York* 
shire,  the  feeders  being  persons  of  celebrity,  at  which  he  was  not  to  be  seen, 
if  business  permitted.  But  though  a  spra4:k  lad,  and  fond  of  pleasure  and 
iti)  haunts,  Harry  Wakefield  was  steady,  and  not  the  cautious  Rubin  Oig 
M'Combich  himself  was  more  attentive  to  the  main  chance.  His  holydays 
were  holydays  indeed  ;  but  his  days  of  \f  ork  were  dedicated  to  steady  and 
persevering  labour.  In  countenance  and  temper,  Wakefield  was  the  modd 
of  old  England's  merry  yeomen,  whose  clothyard  shafts,  in  so  many  hun- 
dred battles,  asserted  her  superiority  over  the  nations,  and  whose  good 
sabres,  in  our  own  time,  are  her  cheapest  and  most  assured  defence.  His 
mirth  was  readily  excited ;  for,  strong  in  limb  and  constitution,  and  fortu- 
nate in  circumstances,  he  was  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  every  thing  about 
him ;  and  such  difficulties  as  ho  might  occasionally  encounter,  were,  to  a 
man  of  his  energy,  rather  nintter  of  amusement  than  serious  annoyance. 
With  all  the  merits  of  a  sanguine  temper,  our  young  English  drover  was 
not  without  his  dcfocts.  He  was  irascible,  sometimes  to  the  verge  of  being 
quarrelsome ;  and  perhaps  not  the  less  inclined  to  bring  his  dispute  to  a 

£ug]iistip  decision,  because  \iq  lovm^  ^qnv  ^XLta^onists  able  to  stand  op  ti 
m  in  the  boxing  ring. 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  how  Harry  Wakefield  and  Robin  Oig  first  became 
intimates ;  but  it  is  certain  a  close  acquaintance  had  taken  place  betwixt 
them,  although  they  had  apparently  few  common  subjects  of  conversation 
or  of  interest,  so  soon  as  their  talk  ceased  to  be  of  bullocks.  Robin  Oig, 
indeed,  spoke  the  English  language  rather  imperfectly  upon  any  other  topics 
but  stots  and  kyloes,  anid  Harry  Wakefield  could  never  bring  his  broad 
Yorkshire  tongue  to  utter  a  single  word  of  Oaelio.  It  was  in  vain  Robin 
spent  a  whole  morning,  during  a  walk  over  Minch  Moor  in  attempting  to 
teach  his  companion  to  utter,  vnth  true  precision,  the  shibboleth  LLhu,  which 
is  the  Gaelic  for  a  calf.  From  Traquair  to  Murder-cairn,  the  hill  rung  with 
the  discordant  attempts  of  the  Saxon  upon  the  unmanageable  monosyllable^ 
and  the  heartfelt  laugh  which  followed  every  failure.  They  had,  however, 
better  modes  of  awakening  the  echoes ;  for  Wakefield  could  sing  many  a 
ditty  to  the  praise  of  Moll,  Susan,  and  Cicely,  and  Robin  Oig  had  a  par- 
ticular gift  at  whistling  interminable  pibrochs  through  all  their  involutions, 
and  what  was  more  agreeable  to  his  companion's  southern  ear,  knew  many 
of  the  northern  airs,  both  lively  and  pathetic,  to  which  Wakefield  learned 
to  pipe  a  bass.  Thus,  though  Robin  could  hardly  have  comprehended  hie 
companion's  stories  about  horse-racing,  and  cock-fighting,  or  fox-hunting, 
and  although  his  own  legends  of  clan-fiehts  and  creaghs,  yaried  with  talk 
of  Highland  goblins  and  fairy  folk,  would  have  been  caviare  to  his  com- 
panion, they  contrived  nevertheless  to  find  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  each 
other's  company,  which  had  for  three  years  back  induced  them  to  join  com- 
pany and  travel  together,  when  the  airection  of  their  journey  permitted. 
Each,  indeed,  found  his  advantage  in  this  companionship ;  for  where  could 
the  Englishman  have  found  a  guide  through  the  Western  Highlands  like 
Robin  Oig  M'Combich?  and  when  they  were  on  what  Harry  called  the 
right  side  of  the  border,  his  patronage,  which  was  extensive,  and  his  purse, 
which  was  heavy,  were  at  all  times  at  the  service  of  his  Highland  friend, 
and  on  many  occasions  his  liberality  did  him  genuine  yeoman's  service. 


Were  erer  two  tnch  loTin;  /Heads!  — 

How  onold  tbej  dimgraeT 
Oh  thus  it  was,  he  loved  him  dear. 

And  thouffht  how  to  requite  him; 
And  haTin^  no  fhend  left  bat  he, 

He  dkl  reeulfe  to  fight  him. 

Dva  uFOir  "DvEM, 

The  pair  of  friends  had  traversed  with  their  usual  cordiality  the  grassy 
wilds  of  Liddesdale,  and  crossed  the  opposite  part  of  Cumberland,  emphati- 
cally called  The  Waste.  In  these  solitary  regions,  the  cattle  under  the 
charge  of  our  droj^ers  derived  their  subsistence  chiefly  by  picking  their  food 
as  they  went  along  the  drove-road,  or  sometimes  by  the  tempting  oppor- 
tunity of  a  start  and  otcerloup,  or  invasion  of  the  neighbouring  pasture, 
where  an  occasion  presented  itself.  But  now  the  scene  changea  before 
them ;  thoj  were  descending  towards  a  fertile  and  enclosed  country,  where 
no  such  liberties  could  be  taken  with  impunity,  or  without  a  previous 
arrangement  and  bargain  with  the  possessors  of  the  ground.  This  was 
more  especially  the  case,  as  a  great  northern  fair  was  upon  the  eve  of  taking 
place,  where  both  the  Scotch  and  English  drover  ex^^tftd.  \s^  ^yk^*%i^  ^\  ^ 
part  of  their  cattle,  which  it  was  denrabU  to  ^t<o^\iQA  Vii  \2Ki^  i&a^iAV^Tni^ft^^ 
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and  in  good  order.  Fields  were  therefore  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  only 
upon  high  terms.  This  necessity  occasioned  a  temporary  separation  betwixt 
the  two  friends,  who  went  to  bargain,  each  as  he  could,  tor  the  separate 
accommodation  of  his  herd.  Unhappily  it  chanced  that  both  of  them,  un- 
known to  each  other,  thought  of  bargaining  for  the  ground  they  wanted  on 
the  property  of  a  country  gentleman  of  some  fortune,  whose  estate  lay  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  English  drover  applied  to  the  bailiff  on  the  pro- 
perty, who  was  known  to  him.  It  chanced  that  the  Cumbrian  Sauire,  who 
nad  entertained  some  suspicions  of  his  manager's  honesty,  was  taking  occa- 
sional measures  to  ascertain  how  far  they  were  well  founded,  and  had  de- 
sired that  any  inquiries  about  his  enclosures,  with  a  view  to  occupy  them 
for  a  temporary  purpose,  should  be  referred  to  himself.  As,  however,  Mr. 
Ireby  haa  gone  the  da^  before  upon  a  journey  of  some  miles'  distance  to 
the  northward,  the  bailiff  chose  to  consider  the  check  upon  his  full  powers 
as  for  the  time  removed,  and  concluded  that  he  should  best  consult  his 
master's  interest,  and  perhaps  his  own,  in  making  an  agreement  with  Harry 
Wakefield.  Meanwhile,  ignorant  of  what  his  companion  was  doing,  Rohm 
Oig,  on  his  side,  chanced  to  be  overtaken  by  a  good-looking  smart  little 
man  upon  a  pony,  most  knowingly  hogged  and  cropped,  as  was  then  the 
fashion,  the  rider  wearing  tight  leather  breeches,  ana  long-necked  bright 
spurs.  This  cavalier  asked  one  or  two  pertinent  questions  about  markets 
and  the  price  of  stock.  So  Robin,  seeing  him  a  well-jud^ng  civil  gentle- 
man, took  the  freedom  to  ask  him  whether  he  could  let  him  know  if  there 
was  any  grass-land  to  be  let  in  that  neighbourhood,  for  the  temporary  accom- 
modation of  his  drove.  He  could  not  have  pot  the  ouestion  to  more  willing 
ears.  The  gentleman  of  the  buckskin  was  the  proprietor,  with  whose  bailiff 
Harrv  Wakefield  had  dealt,  or  was  in  the  act  of  dealing. 

"  Thou  art  in  good  luck,  my  canny  Scot,"  said  Mr.  Ireby,  "  to  have  spoken 
to  me,  for  I  see  thy  cattle  have  done  their  day's  work,  and  I  have  at  my  dis- 
posal the  only  field  within  three  miles  that  is  to  be  let  in  these  parts." 

"  The  drove  can  pe  gang  two,  three,  four  miles  very  pratty  weel  indeed," 
said  the  cautious  Highlander ;  "  but  what  would  his  honour  be  axing  for 
the  peasts  pe  the  head,  if  she  was  to  tak  the  park  for  twa  or  three  days?" 

"  We  won't  differ,  Sawney,  if  you  let  me  have  six  stots  for  winterers,  in 
the  way  of  reason." 

•*  And  which  peasts  wad  your  honour  pe  for  having?" 

"Why — let  me  see — the  two  black — the  dun  one — yon  doddy — ^him  with 
the  twisted  horn  —  the  brocket — How  much  by  the  head?" 

''  Ah,"  said  Robin,  '*  your  honour  is  a  shudge — a  real  shudge-— I  couldna 
have  set  off  the  pest  six  peasts  petter  my  sell,  me  that  ken  them  as  if  they 
were  my  pairns,  puir  things." 

"  Well,  how  much  per  head,  Sawney?"  continued  Mr.  Ireby. 

*'  It  was  high  markets  at  Doune  and  Falkirk,"  answered  Robin. 

And  thus  tne  conversation  proceeded,  until  they  had  agreed  on  the  prix 
juste  for  the  bullocks,  the  Squire  throwing  in  the  temporary  accommodation 
of  the  enclosure  for  the  cattle  into  the  boot,  and  Kobin  makine,  as  he 
thought,  a  very  good  bargain,  provided  the  grass  was  but  tolerab^.  The 
squire  walked  his  pony  alongside  of  the  drove,  partly  to  show  him  the  way, 
and  see  him  put  into  possession  of  the  field,  and  partly  to  learn  the  lateat 
news  of  the  northern  markets. 

They  arrived  at  the  field,  and  the  pasture  seemed  excellent.  But  what 
was  their  surprise  when  they  saw  the  bailiff  quietly  inducting  the  cattle  of 
Harry  Wakefield  into  the  grassy  Goshen  which  had  just  been  assigned  to 
those  of  Robin  Oig  M'Corabich  by  the  proprietor  himself!  Squire  Ireby 
set  spurs  to  his  horse,  dashed  up  to  his  servant,  and,  learning  what  had 
passed  between  the  parties,  briefly  informed  the  English  drover  that  hit 
bailiff  had  let  the  ground  without  his  authority,  and  that  he  might  aeek 
grasa  for  his  cattle  wberever  Vxa  wovA^^  vuao^V^  ^^  \k^  ^t  none  thoM.    At 
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the  same  time  he  rebaked  bis  servant  sererely  for  haring  transgressed  his 
commands,  and  ordered  him  instantly  to  assist  in  ejecting  the  hongr^  and 
weary  cattle  of  Harry  Wakefield,  which  were  just  beginning  to  enjoy  a 
meal  of  unusual  plenty,  and  to  introduce  those  of  his  comrade,  whom  the 
English  drover  now  began  to  consider  as  a  rival. 

The  feelings  which  arose  in  Wakefield's  mind  would  have  induced  him  to 
resist  Mr.  Ireby's  decision ;  but  eVery  Englishman  has  a  tolerably  accurate 
sense  of  law  and  iustice,  and  John  Fleecebumpkin,  the  bailiff,  having  ac- 
knowled^d  that  he  had  exceeded  his  commission,  Wakefield  saw  nothing 
else  for  it  than  to  collect  his  hungry  and  disappointed  charge,  and  drive 
them  on  to  seek  quarters  elsewhere.  Robin  Oig  saw  what  had  happened 
with  regret,  and  hastened  to  offer  to  his  English  friend  to  share  with  him 
the  disputed  possession.  Bu^  Wakefield's  pride  was  severely  hurt,  and  he 
answered  disdainfully,  "Take  it  all,  man  —  take  it  all  —  never  make  two 
bites  of  a  cherry — thou  canst  talk  over  the  gentry,  and  blear  a  plain  man's 
eye  —  Out  upon  vou,  man  —  I  would  not  kiss  any  man's  dirty  latchets  for 
leave  to  bake  in  his  oven." 

Robin  Oie,  sorry  but  not  surprised  at  his  comrade's  displeasure,  hastened 
to  entreat  his  friend  to  wait  but  an  hour  till  he  had  gone  to  the  Squire's 
house  to  receive  payment  for  the  cattle  he  had  sold,  and  he  would  come  . 
back  and  help  him  to  drive  the  cattle  into  some  convenient  place  of  rest, 
and  explain  to  him  the  whole  mistake  they  had  both  of  them  fallen  into. 
But  the  Englishman  continued  indignant :  "  Thou  hast  been  selling,  hast 
thou  7  Ay,  a;^ — thou  is  a  cunning  lad  for  kenning  the  hours  of  bargaining. 
Oo  to  the  devil  with  thyself,  for  I  will  ne'er  see  thy  fause  loon's  visage  again 
— thou  should  be  ashamed  to  look  me  in  the  face. ' 

'*  I  am  ashamed  to  look  no  man  in  the  face,"  said  Robin  Oig,  something 
moved ;  "and,  moreover,  I  will  look  you  in  the  face  this  blessed  day,  if  you 
will  bide  at  the  clachan  down  yonder." 

"  Mayhap  ^ou  had  as  well  xeep  away,"  said  his  comrade ;  and  turning 
his  back  on  his  former  friend,  he  collected  his  unwilling  associates,  assisted 
by  the  bailiff,  who  took  some  real  and  some  affected  interest  in  seeing  Wake- 
field accommodated.  ^ 

After  spending  some  time  in  negotiating  with  more  than  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tarmers  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  afford  the  accommodation 
desired,  Ilenry  Wakefield  at  last,  and  in  his  necessity,  accomplished  his 
point  by  means  of  the  landlord  of  the  ale-house  at  which  Robin  Oig  and  be 
nad  agreed  to  pass  the  night,  when  they  first  separated  from  eacn  other. 
Mine  host  was  content  to  lot  him  turn  his  cattle  on  a  piece  of  barren  moor, 
at  a  price  little  less  than  the  bailiff  had  asked  for  the  disputed  enclosure; 
and  the  wretchedness  of^the  pasture,  as  well  as  the  price  paid  for  it,  were 
set  down  as  exa^erations  of  the  breach  of  faith  and  friendship  of  his  Scot- 
tish crony.  This  turn  of  Wakefield's  passions  was  encouraged  by  the 
bailiff,  (who  had  his  own  reasons  for  being  offended  against  poor  Robin,  as 
having  been  the  unwitting  cause  of  his  falling  into  disgrace  with  hit 
master,)  as  well  as  by  the  innkeeper,  and  two  or  three  chance  guests,  who 
stimulated  the  drover  in  his  resentment  against  his  quondam  associate,-^ 
some  from  the  ancient  grudge  against  the  Scots,  which,  when  it  exists  any 
where,  is  to  be  found  lurking  in  the  Border  counties,  and  some  from  the 
general  love  of  mischief,  which  characterices  mankind  in  all  ranks  of  life, 
to  the  honour  of  Adam's  children  be  it  spoken.  Good  John  Barleycorn 
also,  who  always  heightens  and  exaggerates  the  prevailing  passions,  be  they 
an{p7  or  kindly,  was  not  wanting  in  his  offices  on  this  occasion ;  and  cMf 
fusion  to  false  friends  and  hard  masters,  was  pledged  in  more  than  one 
tankard. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Ireby  found  some  amusement  in  detaining  the 
noithem  drover  at  his  ancient  hdl.    He  caused  a  cold  toond  oC  \sftK^l  \i;^\)i^ 
placed  before  the  Soot  in  the  bailer's  ]^trf,  togjo^vc  ii\VicL«bVi(?AS£Xs^%Nj^^ 
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of  home-brewed,  and  took  pleasure  in  seeing  the  hearty  appetite  with 
which  these  unwonted  edibles  were  discussed  by  Bobin  Oig  M'Combich. 
The  squire  himself  lightinfi;  his  pipe,  compounded  between  his  patrician 
dignity  and  his  love  of  agricultural  gossip,  oy  walking  up  and  down  while 
he  conversed  with  his  euest 

"  I  passed  another  drove,"  said  the  Squire,  "  with  one  of  your  country- 
men behind  them  —  they  were  something  less  beasts  than  your  drove,  dod- 
dies  most  of  them — a  big  man  was  with  them — none  of  your  kilts  though, 
but  a  decent  pair  of  breeches  —  D'ye  know  who  he  may  be  V 

"  Hout  ay — that  might,  could,  and  would  be  Hushie  Morrison — I  didna 
think  he  could  hae  peen  sae  weel  un.  He  has  made  a  day  on  us ;  but  his 
Argyleshircs  will  have  wearied  shanKs.    How  far  was  he  pehind  7" 

**  I  think  about  six  or  seven  miles,"  answered  the  Squire,  "  for  I  passed 
them  at  the  Christenbury  Crag,  and  I  overtook  you  at  the  Hollan  Bush.  If 
his  beasts  be  Icg-wearv,  he  will  be  may  be  selling  bargains." 

"  Na,  na,  Hughie  Morrison  is  no  the  man  for  pargains — ye  maun  oome  to 
some  Highland  body  like  Robin  Oig  hersell  for  the  like  of  these  —  put  I 
maun  pe  wishing  you  goot  night,  and  twenty  of  them  let  alane  ane,  and  I 
maun  down  to  the  Clachan  to  see  if  the  lad  Harry  Waakfelt  is  out  of  hia 
humdudgeons  yet." 

The  party  at  the  alehouse  were  still  in  full  talk,  and  the  treachery  of 
Robin  Oig  still  the  theme  of  conversation,  when  the  supposed  culprit  entered 
the  apartment.  His  arrival,  as  usually  happens  in  such  a  case,  put  an 
instant  stop  to  the  discussion  of  which  he  had  furnished  the  subject,  and  he 
was  received  by  the  company  assembled  with  that  chilling  silence,  which, 
more  than  a  thousand  exclamations,  tells  an  intruder  that  he  is  unwelcome. 
Surprised  and  offended,  but  not  appalled  by  the  reception  which  he  expe- 
rienced, Robin  entered  with  an  undaunted  and  even  a  haughty  air,  attempted 
DO  greeting,  as  he  saw  he  was  received  with  none,  and  placed  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  a  little  apart  from  a  table  at  which  Harry  Wakefield, 
the  bailiff,  and  two  or  three  other  persons,  were  seated.  The  ample  Chim- 
brian  kitchen  would  have  afforded  plenty  of  room,  even  for  a  larger  sepa- 
ration. 

Robin,  thus  seated,  proceeded  to  light  his  pipe,  and  call  for  a  pint  of  two- 
penny. 

"We  have  no  twopence  ale,"  answered  Ralph  Heskett,  the  landlord ;  "but 
as  thou  find'st  thy  own  tobacco,  it's  like  thou  mayst  find  thy  own  liquor  too 
—  if  s  the  wont  of  thy  country,  I  wot" 

"Shame,  goodman,"  said  the  landlady,  a  blithe  bustling  house-wife, 
hastening  herself  to  supply  the  guest  wiui  liquor  —  "Thou  knoweat  well 
enow  what  the  strange  man  wants,  and  it's  thy  trade  to  be  civil,  man.  Thoa 
shouldst  know,  that  if  the  Scot  likes  a  small  pot,  he  pays  a  sure  penny." 

Without  taking  any  notice  of  this  nuptial  dialogue,  the  Highlander  took 
the  flagon  in  his  hand,  and  addressing  the  company  generally,  drank  the  in- 
teresting toast  of  "  Good  markets,"  to  the  par^  assembled. 

"  The  better  that  the  wind  blew  fewer  dealers  from  the  north,"  said  one 
of  the  farmers,  "and  fewer  Highland  runts  to  eat  up  the  English  meadows." 

"  Saul  of  my  pody,  put  you  are  wrang  there,  my  mend,"  answered  Robin, 
with  composure ;  "it  is  your  fat  Englishmen  that  eat  up  our  Scots  cattle, 
puir  things." 

"  I  wish  there  was  a  summat  to  eat  up  their  drovers,"  sfud  another;  "a 
plain  Englishman  canna  make  bread  witnin  a  kenning  of  them." 

"  Or  an  honest  servant  keep  his  master's  favour,  but  they  will  eome  sliding 
in  between  him  and  the  sunshine,"  said  the  bailiff. 

"  If  these  pe  jokes,"  said  Robin  Oig,  with  the  same  composure,  **  there  i» 
ower  mony  jokes  upon  one  man." 

"It  IB  DO  joke,  but  downrij^ht  earnest,"  said  the  bailiff.  *' Harkye,  Mr. 
Bobin  Ogg,  or  whatever  ia  ^o\ix  iiam^i^^afit^^^^  %Wsi4  tell  yon  thai  w» 
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are  all  of  one  opinion,  and  that  is,  that  you,  Mr.  Robin  O^i;,  haye  behaved 
to  our  friond  Mr.  Harry  Wakefield  here,  like  a  raff  and  a  blackguard." 

"  Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt,"  answered  Robin,  with  great  composure ;  "  and 
you  are  a  set  of  very  pretty  judges,  for  whose  prains  or  pehaviour  I  wad  not 
gie  a  pinch  of  sneeshine.  It  Mr.  Harry  Waakfelt  kens  where  he  is  wranged, 
he  kens  where  he  may  be  rif^hted." 

**  He  speaks  truth,"  said  Wakefield,  who  had  listened  to  what  had  passed, 
divided  between  the  offence  which  he  had  taken  at  Robin's  late  behaviour, 
and  the  revival  of  his  habitual  feelings  of  regard. 

He  now  arose,  and  went  towards  Robin,  who  got  up  from  his  seat  as  he 
approached,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"That's  right,  Harry  —  go  it  —  serve  him  out,"  resounded  on  all  sides  — 
''tip  him  the  nailer — show  him  the  mill." 

"  Hold  your  peace  all  of  you,  and  be ,"  said  Wakefield ;  and  then 

addressing  his  comrade,  he  took  him  by  the  extended  hand,  with  something 
alike  of  respect  and  defiance.  "  Robin,"  he  said,  "  thou  hast  used  me  iU 
enough  this  dav ;  but  if  you  mean,  like  a  frank  fellow,  to  shake  hands,  and 
make  a  tussle  for  love  on  the  sod,  why  Til  forgie  thee  man,  and  we  shall  be 
better  friends  than  ever." 

"  And  would  it  not  pe  petter  to  pe  cood  friends  without  more  of  the 
matter?"  said  Robin ;  **  we  will  be  much  petter  friendships  with  our  panes 
hale  than  proken." 

Harry  Wakefield  dropped  the  hand  of  his  friend,  or  rather  threw  it  from 
him. 

"  I  did  not  think  I  had  been  keeping  company  for  three  years  with  a 
coward." 

"  Coward  pelongs  to  none  of  my  name,"  said  Robin,  whose  eyes  began 
to  kindle,  but  keeping  the  command  of  his  temper.  "  It  was  no  coward's 
legs  or  hands,  Harry  Waakfelt,  that  drew  you  out  of  the  Fords  of  Frew, 
when  you  was  drifting  ower  the  plack  rock,  and  every  eel  in  the  river 
expected  his  share  of  you." 

"And  that  is  true  enough,  too,"  said  the  Englishman,  struck  by  the 
appeal. 

"  Adsooks  I"  exclaimed  the  bailiff —  "  sure  Harry  Wakefield,  the  nattiest 
lad  at  Whitson  Tryste,  Wooler  Fair,  Carlisle  Sands,  or  Stagshaw  Bank,  is 
not  going  to  show  white  feather  ?  Ah,  this  comes  of  living  so  long  with 
kilts  and  bonnets  —  men  forgot  the  use  of  their  daddies." 

'*  I  may  teach  you,  Master  Fleecebumpkin,  that  I  have  not  lost  the  use  of 
mine,"  said  Wakefield,  and  then  went  on.  "  This  will  never  do,  Robin. 
We  must  have  a  turn-up,  or  we  shall  be  the  talk  of  the  country  side.  I'll 
be  d— d  if  I  hurt  thee — I'll  put  on  the  gloves  gin  thou  like.  Come,  stand 
forward  like  a  man." 

'*  To  pe  peaten  like  a  dog,"  said  Robin ;  "  is  there  any  reason  in  that  7 
If  you  think  I  have  done  you  wrong,  I'll  go  before  your  shudge,  though  I 
neither  know  his  law  nor  his  language." 

A  general  cry  of  "  No,  no— no  Taw,  no  lawyer  I  a  bellyful  and  be  friends," 
was  echoed  by  the  bystanders. 

"But,"  continued  Robin,  "if  I  am  to  fight,  I've  no  skill  to  fight  like  a 
jackanapes,  with  hands  and  nails." 

"  How  would  you  fight  then  ?"  said  his  antagonist ;  "  thoagh  I  am  think- 
ing it  would  be  hard  to  bring  you  to  the  scratch  any  how." 

"  I  would  fight  with  proadswords,  and  sink  point  on  the  first  plood  drawn 
like  a  gentlemans." 

^loud  shout  of  laughter  followed  the  proposal,  which  indeed  had  rather 
escaped  from  poor  Robin's  swelling  heart,  than  been  the  dictate  of  his  sober 
judgment. 

"  Gentleman,  quotha !"  was  echoed  on  all  sides,  with  a  shout  o€  ^^w^-i^ase 
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gaUhable  laoghter;  "a  yery  prettj  gentleman,  God  wot — Canst  get  tw» 
■words  for  the  gentlemen  to  fight  with,  Ralph  HeekeUr' 

"  No,  but  I  can  send  to  the  armoury  at  Carlisle,  and  lend  them  two  fork% 
to  be  making  shift  with  in  the  meantime/' 

'*  Tush,  man,"  said  another,  '*  the  bonny  Scoti  oome  into  the  world  with 
the  blue  bonnet  on  their  heads,  and  dirk  and  pistcd  at  their  belt." 

"Best  send  post,"  said  Mr.  Fleecebumpkin,  "to  the  Sqoire  of  Corby 
Castle,  to  come  and  stand  second  to  the  gentleman," 

In  the  midst  of  this  torrent  of  funeral  ridicole,  the  Highlander  instinct- 
irely  griped  beneath  the  folds  of  his  plaid. 

**  But  It 's  better  not,"  he  said  in  his  own  langoagt.  "  A  hundrsd  euses 
on  the  swine-eaters,  who  know  neither  decency  nor  ciTility  I" 

"  Make  room,  the  pack  of  you,"  he  said,  advancing  to  the  door. 

But  his  former  mend  interM>sed  his  sturdy  bulk,  and  opposed  his 
leaving  the  house;  imd  when  Robin  Oig  attempted  to  make  his  war  by 
force,  oe  hit  him  down  on  the  floor,  with  as  much  ease  as  a  boy  bowls  down 
a  nine-pin. 

**  A  ring,  a  ring  I"  was  now  shouted,  until  the  dark  rafters,  and  the  hmtn 
that  hung  on  them,  trembled  again,  and  the  very  platter^  on  the  (iiijb  «lat- 
tered  against  each  other.  *'Well  done,  Harry," — "GIto  it  him  home, 
Harry ,'^"  Take  care  of  him  now, — he  sees  his  own  blood  I** 

Such  were  the  exclamations,  while  the  Highlander,  starting  from  the 
ground,  all  his  coldness  and  caution  lost  in  mntic  rage,  sprung  at  his  an- 
tagonist with  the  fury,  the  activity,  and  the  vindictive  purpose  of  an  incensed 
tiger-cat.  But  when  could  rage  encounter  science  ana  temper?  Robin 
Oi^  again  went  down  in  the  unequal  contest ;  and  as  the  blow  was  neces> 
sarilv  a  severe  one,  he  lay  motionless  on  the  floor  of  the  kitchen.  The 
landlady  ran  to  offer  some  aid,  but  Mr.  Fleecebumpkin  would  not  permit 
her  to  approach. 

**  Let  him  alone,"  he  said,  "  he  will  come  to  within  time,  and  ocmie  np  to 
the  scratch  again.     He  has  not  got  half  his  broth  yet.'"* 

"  He  has  got  all  I  mean  to  give  him,  though,"  said  his  antagonist,  whose 
heart  began  to  relent  towards  his  old  associate ;  "  and  I  would  rather  by 
half  give  the  rest  to  yourself,  Mr.  Fleecebumpkin,  for  you  pretend  to  know 
a  thing  or  two,  and  Robin  had  not  art  enough  even  to  peel  before  setting  to, 
but  fought  with  his  plaid  dangling  about  him. — Stand  up,  Robin,  my  man  I 
all  friends  now ;  ana  let  me  near  the  man  that  will  speak  a  word  against 
you,  or  your  country,  for  your  sake." 

ErObin  Oig  was  still  under  the  dominion  of  his  passion,  and  eager  to  renew 
the  onset ;  but  being  withheld  on  the  one  side  by  the  peace-making  Dams 
Heskett,  and  on  the  other,  aware  that  Wakefield  no  longer  meant  to  renew 
the  combat,  his  fury  sunk  into  gloomy  sullenness. 

"  Come,  come,  never  gnid^  so  much  at  it,  man,"  said  the  braTS-spiiited 
Englishman,  with  the  placability  of  his  country,  "  shake  hands,  and  we  will 
be  better  friends  than  ever." 

"Friends I"  exclaimed  Robin  Oig,  with  strong  emphasis  — "friends!  — 
Never.     Look  to  yourself,  Harry  Waakfelt" 

*'  Then  the  curse  of  Cromwell  on  your  proud  Scots  stomach,  as  the  man 
says  in  the  play,  and  you  may  do  your  worst,  and  be  d — — d ;  for  one 
man  can  say  nothing  more  to  another  after  a  tussle,  than  that  he  is  sorry 
for  it." 

On  these  terms  the  friends  parted;  Robin  Oig  drew  out,  in  sileneSt  a 
piece  of  money,  threw  it  on  the  table,  and  then  left  the  alehouse.  But  tam- 
ing at  the  door,  he  shook  his  hand  at  Wakefield,  pointing  with  his  forefincer 
upwards,  in  a  manner  which  might  imply  either  a  threat  or  a  caation.  He 
then  disappeared  in  the  moonlight. 

Some  words  passed  after  his  departure,  between  the  bailiff^  who  piqned 
himself  on  being  a  little  ot  &  WW^,  «si^  BAxt^NR^t^fifild^  who»  with  | 
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rons  inoonsistenoy,  was  now  not  indisposed  to  begin  a  new  combat  in 
defence  of  Robin  Oig^s  reputation,  "although  be  could  not  use  his  daddies 
like  an  Englishman,  as  it  did  not  come  natural  to  him.''  But  Dame  Heskitt 
prevented  this  second  quarrel  from  coming  to  a  head  by  her  peremptory 
interference.  "  There  should  be  no  more  fiehting  in  her  house,''  she  said ; 
"  there  had  been  too  much  already.  —  And  you,  Mr.  Wakefield,  may  live 
to  learn/'  she  added,  '*  what  it  is  to  make  a  deadly  enemy  out  of  a  good 
friend." 

"  Pshaw,  dame !  Robin  Oig  is  an  honest  fellow,  and  will  never  keep 
malioa." 

"J^  not  trust  to  that — you  do  not  know  the  dour  temper  of  the  Scots, 
thoof^  Toa  have  dealt  with  them  so  often.  I  have  a  right  to  know  them, 
my  mother  being  a  Scot." 

'*  And  so  is  well  seen  on  her  daughter,"  said  Ralph  Heskett. 

This  nuptial  sarcasm  gave  the  discourse  another  turn ;  fresh  customers 
entered  the  tap-room  or  kitchen,  and  others  left  it.  ^Tlie  conversation  turned 
on  the  expected  markets,  and  the  report  of  prices  from  different  j^rts  both 
oi  Scotland  and  England — treaties  were  commenced,  and  Harry  Wakefield 
wts  lucky  enough  to  find  a  chap  for  a  part  of  his  drove,  and  at  a  very  con- 
sidorsble  profit ;  an  event  of  consequence  more  than  sufficient  to  blot  out  all 
remembranoea  of  the  unpleasant  scuffle  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  Bat 
there  remained  one  party  from  whose  mind  that  recollection  could  not  have 
been  wiped  away  by  the  possession  of  every  head  of  cattle  betwixt  Esk  and 


This  was  Robin  Oig  M'Combich. — "  That  I  should  have  had  no  weapon," 
he  said,  "and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  —  Blighted  be  the  toneue  that 
bids  the  Highlander  part  with  the  dirk — the  dirk— ha  I  the  English  blood ! 
— My  Muhne's  word — ^when  did  her  word  fall  to  the  ground  ?" 

The  recollection  of  the  fatal  prophecy  confirmed  the  deadly  intention 
which  instantly  sprang  up  in  his  mind. 

"  Ha  I  Morrison  cannot  be  many  miles  behind;  and  if  it  were  a  hundred, 
what  then?" 

His  impetuous  spirit  had  now  a  fixed  purpose  and  motive  of  action,  and 
he  turned  the  light  foot  of  his  country  towards  the  wilds,  throufch  which 
he  knew,  by  Mr.  Ireby's  report,  that  Morrison  was  advancing.  His  mind 
was  wholly  engrossed  by  the  sense  of  injury — injury  sustained  from  a  friend ; 
and  by  the  desire  of  vengeance  on  one  whom  he  now  accounted  his  most 
bitter  enemy.  The  treasured  ideas  of  self-importance  and  self-opinion — of 
ideal  birth  and  quality,  had  become  more  precious  to  him,  like  the  hoard  to 
the  miser,  because  he  could  only  enjoy  them  in  secret.  But  that  hoard  was 
pillaged,  the  idols  which  he  had  secretly  worshipped  had  been  desecrated 
and  profSEtned.  Insulted,  abused,  and  hieaten,  he  was  no  longer  worthy,  in 
his  own  opinion,  of  the  name  he  bore,  or  the  lineage  which  he  belonged  to 
—nothing  was  left  to  him  —  nothing  but  revenge;  and,  as  the  reflection 
added  a  galling  spur  to  every  step,  he  determined  it  should  be  as  sudden 
and  signal  as  the  offence. 

When  Robin  Oig  left  the  door  of  the  alehouse,  seven  or  eight  English 
miles  at  least -lav  betwixt  Morrison  and  him.  The  advance  of  the  former 
was  slow,  limited  by  the  sluggish  pace  of  his  cattle ;  the  last  left  behind 
him  stubble-field  and  hedge-row,  crag  and  dark  heath,  all  glittering  with 
frost-rime  in  the  broad  November  moonlight,  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an 
hour.  And  now  the  distant  lowing  of  Morrison's  cattle  is  heard ;  and  now 
they  are  seen  creeping  like  moles  in  size  and  slowness  of  motion  on  the  broad 
face  of  the  moor;  and  now  he  meets  Uiem— passes  them,  and  stops  their 
conductor. 

"May  good  betide  us,"  SMd  the  Sonthlander— "Is  this  yon,  Robin 
M'Combicb,  or  your  wraith  f" 
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"  It  is  Jlobin  Oig  M'Combioh/'  antwered  the  HighUmder,  **  and  it  is  not 
Bat  never  mind  that,  put  pe  giving  me  the  akene-dbu." 
.  **  What!  jou  are  for  back  to  the  Highlands — The  devil!  —  Have  you  selt 
all  off  before  the  fair?     This  beats  all  for  quick  marketol" 

'*  I  have  not  sold  —  I  am  not  going  north  —  May  pe  I  will  never  go  north 
again.— Give  me  pack  my  dirk,  Hugh  Morrison,  or  there  will  pe  words 
petween  us." 

'*  Indeed,  Robin,  I'll  be  better  advised  before  I  gie  it  back  to  yon — ^it  is  a 
wanchancy  weapon  In  a  Highlandman's  hand,  and  I  am  thinking  yon  will 
be  about  some  barns-breaking.'' 

"  Pnitt,  trutt  I  let  mo  have  my  weapon,"  said  Robin  Gig,  impadently. 

"  Hooly,  and  fairly,"  said  his  well-meaning  friend.  "I'll  tell  yon  what 
will  do  better  than  these  dirking  doings  —  xe  ken  Highlander,  and  Low- 
lander,  and  Border-men,  are  a'  ae  man's  bairns  when  you  are  over  the  Scots 
dyke.  See,  the  Eekdale  callants,  and  fighting  Charlie  of  Liddesdale,  and 
the  Lockerby  lada»  and  the  four  Dandies  of  Lustruther,  and  a  wheen  malr 
ffray  plaids,  are  coming  up  behind,  and  if  you  are  wranged,  there  is  the 
hand  of  a  Manly  Morrison,  we'll  see  you  righted,  if  Carlisle  and  Stanwix 
baith  took  up  the  feud." 

**  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Robin  Oig,  desirous  of  eluding  the  sas- 
picions  of  his  friend,  **  I  have  enlisted  with  a  party  of  the  Black  Watch, 
and  must  march  off  to-morrow  morning." 

"Inlistedl  Were  you  mad  or  drunk?  —  You  must  buy  yourself  off — I 
can  lend  you  twenty  notes,  and  twenty  to  that,  if  the  drove  sell." 

*'  I  thank  you  —  thank  ye,  Hughie  ;  but  I  go  with  good-will  the  gate  that 
I  am  going,  —  so  the  dirk  —  the  dirk  1" 

"  There  it  is  for  you  then,  since  less  wunna  serve.  But  think  on  what  I 
was  saying. — Waes  me,  it  will  be  sair  news  in  the  braes  of  Balquidder,  that 
Robin  Oig  M'Combich  should  have  run  an  ill  gate,  and  ta'en  on." 

'*  11]  news  in  Balquidder,  indeed  I"  echoed  poor  Robin.  "  But  Cot  speed 
you,  Hughie,  and  send  you  good  marcats.  xe  winna  meet  with'Robin  Gig 
again,  either  at  tryste  or  fair."  ^ 

So  saying,  he  shook  hastily  the  hand  of  his  acquaintance,  and  set  oat  in 
the  direction  from  which  he  had  advanced,  with  the  spirit  of  hia  former 
pace. 

"  There  is  something  wrang  with  the  lad,"  muttered  the  Morrison  to  him- 
•self,  "  but  we'll  maybe  see  better  into  it  the  mom's  morning." 

But  long  ere  the  morning  dawned,  the  catastrophe  of  our  tale  had  taken 
place.  It  was  two  hours  alter  the  affray  had  happened,  and  it  was  totally 
forgotten  by  almost  every  one,  when  Robin  Oig  return^  to  Heskett's  inn. 
The  place  was  filled  at  once  by  various  sorts  of  men,  and  with  noises  cor- 
responding to  their  character.  There  were  the  grave  low  soandt  of  men 
engaged  in  busy  traffic,  with  the  lau^h,  the  song,  and  the  riotoas  jeet  of 
those  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  en^oy  themselves.  Among  the  last  was 
Harry  Wakefield,  who,  amidst  a  grinning  group  of  smock-frooks,  hobnailed 
shoes,  and  jolly  English  physiognomies,  was  trolling  forth  the  old  ditty, 

**  What  thoofh  mj  name  be  Rogtr, 
Who  drifM  the  ploogh  and  oait"— 

when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  well-knovrn  voice  saying  in  a  high  and  stem 
tone,  marked  by  the  sharp  Highland  accent,  "Harry  Wan^knlt  —  if  yon 
be  a  man,  stand  up !" 

"  What  is  the  matter? — what  is  it?"  the  guests  demanded  of  each  other. 

**  It  is  only  a  d— d  Scotsman,"  said  Fleecebumpkin,  who  was  bT  tibia  time 
Tery  drunk,  '*  whom  Harry  Wakefield  helped  to  his  broth  the  day,  who  is 
now  come  to  have  his  could  kail  bet  again." 

"  Harry  Waakfelt,"  repeated  the  same  ominous  sammonSy  *'  stand  op,  if 
joa  be  a  man  I" 

There  is  something  in  1^«  Voii«  ^  ^mc^  i:&!i  ^tMantxaled  passi<^  irhkk 
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attracts  attention  and  imposes  awe,  even  by  the  verT  soand.  The  ^ests 
shrunk  back  on  every  side,  and  gazed  at  the  Highlander  as  he  stood  in  the 
middle  of  them,  his  brows  bent,  and  his  features  rigid  with  re3olution. 

**  I  will  stand  up  with  all  my  heart,  Robin,  my  boy,  but  it  shall  be  to 
shake  hands  with  jou,  and  drink  down  all  unkindness.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  your  heart,  man,  that  you  don't  know  how  to  clench  your  hands/' 

fiy  this  time  he  stood  opposite  to  his  antagonist;  his  open  and  unsuspect- 
ing look  stran^ljr  contrasted  with  the  stern  purpose,  which  gleamed  wild, 
dark,  and  vindictive  in  the  eyes  of  the  Highlander. 

**  'Tis  not  thy  fault,  man,  that,  not  having  the  luck  to  be  an  Englishman, 
thou  eanst  not  fight  more  than  a  school-girl." 

**  I  can  fight,"  answered  Robin  Oig  sternly,  but  calmly,  "  and  you  shall 
know  it.  lou,  Harry  Waakfelt,  showed  me  to-day  how  the  Saxon  churla 
fight  —  I  show  you  now  how  the  Highland  Dunni^watsel  fights." 

He  seconded  the  word  with  the  action,  and  plunged  the  dagger,  which  ha 
suddenly  displayed,  into  the  broad  breast  of  the  English  yeoman,  with  such 
fatal  certainty  and  force,  that  the  hilt  made  a  hollow  sound  against  the 
breast-bone,  and  the  double-edged  point  split  the  very  heart  of  his  victim. 
Harry  Wakefield  fell  and  expired  with  a  single  groan.  His  assassin  next 
seized  the  bailiff  by  the  collar,  and  offered  the  bloody  poniard  to  his  throaty 
whilst  dread  and  surprise  rendered  the  man  incapable  of  defence. 

'*  It  were  very  just  to  lay  you  beside  him,"  he  said,  **  but  the  blood  of  a 
base  pick-thank  shall  never  mix  on  my  father's  dirk,  with  that  of  a  brave 
man.'* 

As  he  spoke,  he  cast  the  man  from  him  with  so  much  force  that  he  fell 
on  the  floor,  while  Robin,  with  his  other  hand,  threw  the  fatal  weapon  into 
the  blazing  turf-fire. 

*•  There,"  he  said,  "  take  me  who  likes  —  and  let  fire  cleanse  blood  if  it 
can." 

The  pause  of  astonishment  still  continuing,  Robin  Oig  asked  for  a  peace- 
officer,  and  a  constable  having  stepped  out,  he  surrendered  himself  to  hie 
custody. 

'*  A  bloody  night's  work  you  have  made  of  it,"  said  the  constable. 

**  Your  own  fault,"  said  the  Highlander.  "  Had  you  kept  his  hands  off 
me  twa  hours  since,  he  would  have  been  now  as  well  and  merry  as  he  was 
twa  minutes  since." 

**  It  must  be  sorely  answered,"  said  the  peace-officer.' 

"  Never  you  mind  that — death  pays  all  debts ;  it  will  pay  that  too." 

The  horror  of  the  bystanders  began  now  to  give  way  to  indignation  ;  and 
the  sight  of  a  favourite  companion  murdered  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  pro- 
vocation being,  in  their  opinion,  so  utterly  inadequate  to  the  excess  of  ven- 
geance, might  have  induced  them  to  kill  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed  even 
upon  the  very  spot.  The  constable,  however,  aid  his  duty  on  this  occasion, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  more  reasonable  persons  present, 
procured  horses  to  guard  the  prisoner  to  Carlisle,  to  abide  his  doom  at  the 
next  assizes.  While  the  escort  was  preparing,  the  prisoner  neither  expressed 
the  least  interest  nor  attempted  the  slightest  reply.  Only,  before  he  was 
carried  from  the  fatal  apartment,  he  desired  to  loox  at  the  dead  body,  which, 
raised  from  the  floor,  had  been  deposited  upon  the  large  table,  (at  the  head 
of  which  Harry  Wakefield  had  presided  but  a  few  minutes  before,  full  of 
life,  vigour,  and  animation,)  until  the  surgeons  should  examine  the  mortal 
wound.  The  face  of  the  corpse  was  decently  covered  with  a  napkin.  To 
the  surprise  and  horror  of  the  bystanders,  which  displayed  itself  in  a  gene- 
ral Ah  I  drawn  through  clenched  teeth  and  half-shut  lips,  Robin  Oig  re- 
moved the  cloth,  and  gazed  with  a  mournful  but  steady  eye  on  the  lifeless 
visage,  which  had  been  so  lately  animated,  that  the  smile  of  good-humoured 
confidence  in  his  own  strength,  of  conciliation  at  once,  and  contempt  to- 
wards his  enemy,  still  curled  his  lip.    WhiU  tViQ««  y^^^^^  «i.^^\k\  ^^ciaX 
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the  wound,  which  had  so  lately  flooded  the  apartment  witli  ijore,  would  send 
forth  fresh  streams  at  the  touch  of  the  homicide,  Robin  Oig  replaced  the 
covering,  with  the  brief  exclamation—"  He  was  a  pretty  man !" 

My  story  is  nearly  ended.  The  unfortunate  Highlander  stood  hit  trial  at 
Carlisle.  I  was  myself  present,  and  as  a  young  Sottish  lawyer,  or  barrifiter 
at  least,  and  reputed  a  man  of  some  quality,  the  politeness  of  the  Sheriff 
of  Cumberland  offered  me  a  place  on  the  bench.  The  facts  of  the  ease 
were  proved  in  the  manner  I  have  related  them ;  and  whatever  might  be  at 
first  the  prejudice  of  the  audience  against  a  crime  so  un-English  as  that  of 
assassination  from  revenj|;e,  yet  when  the  rooted  national  prejadioes  of  the 
prisoner  had  been  explained,  which  made  him  consider  himself  as  stained 
with  indelible  dishonour,  when  subjected  to  personal  violence ;  when  his 
previous  patience,  moderation,  and  endurance,  were  considered,  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  English  audience  was  inclined  to  regard  his  crime  as  the  way- 
ward abberation  of  a  false  idea  of  honour  rather  than  as  flowing  from  a 
heart  naturally  savage,  or  perverted  by  habitual  vice.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  charge  of  the  venerable  Judge  to  the  jury,  although  not  at  that  time 
liable  to  be  much  nfl^ected  either  by  that  which  was  eloquent  or  pathetic. 

*'  We  have  had,''  he  said,  "  in  the  previous  part  of  our  dn^,''  (alloding 
to  some  former  trials,)  "to  discuss  crimes  which  infer  dissoBt  and  abhor- 
rence, while  they  call  down  the  well-merited  vengeance  orthe  law.  It  is 
now  our  still  more  melancholy  task  to  apply  its  salutary  though  severe 
enactments  to  a  case  of  a  very  singular  character,  in  which  the  crime  (for 
a  crime  it  is,  and  a  deep  one)  arose  less  out  of  the  malevolence  of  the  heart, 
than  the  error  of  the  understanding  —  less  from  any  idea  of  committing 
wrong,  than  from  an  unhappily  perverted  notion  of  that  which  it  right. 
Here  we  have  two  men,  highly  esteemed,  it  has  been  stated,  in  their  rank 
of  life,  and  attached,  it  seems,  to  each  other  as  friends,  one  of  whose  lives 
has  been  already  sacrificed  to  a  punctilio,  and  the  other  is  about  to  prove 
the  vengeance  of  the  offended  laws ;  and  yet  both  may  claim  our  commise- 
ration at  least,  as  men  acting  in  ignorance  of  each  other's  national  preju- 
dices, and  unhappily  misguided  rather  than  voluntarily  erring  firom  the 
path  of  right  conduct. 

"  In  the  original  cause  of  the  misunderstanding,  we  must  in  justice  give 
the  right  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  hod  acquired  possession  of  the 
enclosure,  which  was  the  object  of  competition,  by  a  legal  contract  with  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Ircby ;  and  yet,  when  accosted  with  reproaches  undeserved 
m  tnemselves,  and  galling  doubtless  to  a  temper  at  least  sufficiently  suscep- 
tible of  passion,  he  offered  notwithstanding  to  yield  up  half  his  acquisition, 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  sood  neighbourhood,  and  his  amicable  proposal 
was  rejected  with  scorn.  Then  follows  the  scene  at  Mr.  Heskett  the  publi- 
can's, and  you  will  observe  liow  the  stranger  was  treated  by  the  decwed* 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  by  those  around,  who  seem  to  have  urged  him 
in  a  manner  which  was  aggravating  in  the  highest  degree.  While  he  asked 
for  peace  and  for  composition,  and  offered  submission  to  a  magistrate,  or  to 
ft  mutual  arbiter,  the  prisoner  was  insulted  by  a  whole  company,  who  seem 
on  this  occasion  to  have  forgotten  the  national  maxim  of  *  fair  play ;'  and 
while  attempting  to  escape  from  the  place  in  peace,  he  was  intercepted, 
struck  down,  and  beaten  to  the  eff'usion  of  his  blood. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  it  was  with  some  impatience  that  I  heard  mj 
learned  brother,  who  opened  the  case  for  the  crown,  give  an  onfavourabb 
turn  to  the  prisoner's  conduct  on  this  occasion.  He  said  the  prisoner  was 
afraid  to  encounter  his  antagonist  in  fair  fight,  or  to  submit  to  the  lawt  of 
the  rinf^ ;  and  that  therefore,  like  a  cowardly  Italian,  he  bad  recoarse  to  hit 
fatal  stiletto,  to  murder  the  man  whom  he  dared  not  meet  in  manly  en- 
lountor.  I  observed  the  prisoner  shrink  from  this  part  of  the  accaiatioa 
with  the  abhorrence  natural  to  a  brave  man ;  and  as  I  would  wish  to  make 
mj  words  impressive,  when  1  ^oVnl  \i\%  i««bl<^T\me,  I  mutt  eecurt  hit  opiniM 
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of  mj  innmrtialitj,  bj  rebutdng  everjihin^  that  seems  to  me  a  false  acciH 
sation.  There  can  Inb  no  doubt  that  the  prisoner  is  a  man  of  resolution— 
too  much  resolution  —  I  wish  to  Heayen  that  he  had  less,  or  rather  that  he 
had  had  a  better  education  to  regulate  it 

"  Gentlemen,  as  to  the  laws  my  brother  talks  of,  ther  may  be  known  in 
the  Bull-rinff,  or  the  Bear-garden,  or  the  Cockpit,  but  toey  are  not  known 
here.  Or,  if  they  should  be  so  far  admitted  as  furnishing  a  species  of  proof 
that  no  malioe  was  intended  in  this  sort  of  combat,  from  which  fatal  aoei- 
dents  do  sometimes  arise,  it  can  only  be  so  admitted  when  both  parties  are 
in  pari  ecuu,  equally  acquainted  with,  and  equally  willing  to  refer  thett- 
selves  to,  that  species  of  arbitrement.  But  will  it  be  contended  that  a  man 
of  superior  ranlk  and  education  is  to  be  subjected,  or  is  obliged  to  subject 
himself,  to  this  coarse  and  brutal  strife,  perhaps  in  opposition  to  a  younger, 
stronger,  or  more  skilful  opponent?  Certainly  even  the  pugilistic  code,  if 
founded  upon  the  fair  play  of  Merry  Old  England,  as  my  brother  alleget  il 
to  be,  can  contain  nothing  so  preposterous.  And,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if 
the  laws  would  support  an  English  gentleman,  wearing,  we  will  suppoea^ 
his  sword,  in  defenaing  himself  by  force  against  a  yiolent  personal  aggression 
of  the  nature  offerod  to  this  prisoner,  they  will  not  less  protect  a  foreigner 
and  a  stranger,  involved  in  the  same  unpleasing  circumstances.  If,  there- 
fore, gentlemen  of  the  jury,  when  thus  pressed  by  a  oif  nuffor,  the  otgeot 
of  obloquy  to  a  whole  company,  and  of  airect  violence  from  one  at  leasts 
and,  as  he  might  reasonably  apprehend,  from  more,  the  panel  had  produced 
the  weapon  which  his  countrymen,  as  we  are  informed,  generally  cartr 
about  their  persons,  and  the  same  unhappy  circumstance  had  ensued  whien 
you  have  heard  detailed  in  evidence,  I  could  not  in  my  conscience  have 
asked  from  you  a  verdict  of  murder.  The  prisoner's  personal  defence  mighty 
indeed,  even  in  that  case,  have  gone  more  or  less  beyond  the  Mbderamen 
ineuipatcB  iuUUE,  spoken  of  by  lawyers,  but  the  punishment  incurred  would 
have  been  that  of  manslaughter,  not  of  murder.  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  I 
should  have  thought  this  milder  species  of  charge  was  demanded  in  the 
case  supposed,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  James  I.  cap.  8,  which  takee 
the  case  of  slaughter  by  stabbine  with  a  short  weapon,  even  without  malioe 
prepense,  out  of  the  benefit  of  clergy.  For  this  statute  of  stabbing,  as  it  is 
termed,  arose  out  of  a  temporary  cause ;  and  as  the  real  guilt  is  tne  same, 
whether  the  slaughter  be  committed  by  the  dagger,  or  by  sword  or  pistol, 
the  benignity  of  the  modem  law  places  them  all  on  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same  footing. 

"  But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  pinch  of  the  case  lies  in  the  interval  of 
two  hours  interposed  betwixt  the  reception  of  the  injury  and  the  fatal  re> 
taliation.  In  the  heat  of  affray  and  chaude  milie,  law,  compassionating  the 
infirmities  of  humanity,  makes  allowance  for  the  passions  which  rule  such 
a  stormy  moment — for  the  sense  of  present  pain,  for  the  apprehension  of 
farther  injury,  for  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  due  accuracy  the  pre> 
cise  degree  of  violence  which  is  necessary  to  protect  the  person  of  the 
individual,  without  annoying  or  injuring  the  assailant  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely requisite.  But  tne  time  necessary  to  walk  twelve  miles,  however 
speedily  performed,  was  an  interval  sufficient  for  the  prisoner  to  have  recol- 
lected himself;  and  the  violence  with  which  he  carried  his  purpose  into 
effect,  with  so  many  circumstances  of  deliberate  determination,  could  neither 
be  induced  by  the  passion  of  anger,  nor  that  of  fear.  It  was  the  purpose 
and  the  act  of  predetermined  revenge,  for  which  law  neither  can,  will,  nor 
ought  to  have  sympathy  or  allowance. 

**  It  is  true,  we  may  repeat  to  ourselves,  in  alleviation  of  this  poor  man'e 
unhappy  action,  that  his  case  is  a  very  peculiar  one.  The  country  which 
he  inhabits,  was,  in  the  days  of  many  now  alive,  inaccessible  to  the  law% 
not  only  of  England,  which  have  not  even  yet  penetrated  thither^  bn^  V^ 
those  to  which  our  neighbours  of  Scotland  mx«  %\k\>^«Qi^«  vdA^\a.^^~ 
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be  rapponed  (o  be,  and  no  doobt  actaallj  are,  founded  upon  the  general 
principles  of  justice  and  equity  which  penrade  everj  ciTilixed  country. 
Amongst  their  mountains,  as  among  the  North  American  Indians,  the  ya- ' 
nous  tribes  were  wont  to  make  war  upon  each  other,  so  that  each  man  waa 
obliged  to  go  armed  for  his  own  protection.  These  men,  from  the  ideas 
which  they  entertained  of  their  own  descent  and  of  their  own  consequence, 
regarded  themselves  as  so  many  cavaliers  or  men-at-arms,  rather  than  at 
the  peasantry  of  a  peaceful  country.  Those  laws  of  the  ring,  as  my  brother 
terms  them,  were  unknown  to  the  race  of  warlike  mountaineers  ;  that  deci- 
sion of  quarrels  by  no  other  weapons  than  those  which  nature  has  given 
every  man,  must  to  them  have  seemed  as  vulgar  and  as  preposterous  as  to 
the  Noblesse  of  France.  Revenge,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  been  at 
familiar  to  their  habits  of  societv  as  to  those  of  the  Cherokees  or  Mohawks. 
It  is  indeed,  as  described  by  Mcon,  at  bottom  a  kind  of  wild  untutored 
justice;  for  the  fear  of  retaliation  must  withhold  the  hands  of  the  oppressor 
where  there  is  no  regular  law  to  check  darine  violence.  But  though  all  this 
may  be  granted,  and  though  we  may  allow  tnat,  such  having  been  the  case 
of  the  Highlanders  in  the  da^s  of  the  prisoner's  fathers,  many  of  the 
opinions  and  sentiments  must  still  continue  to  influence  the  preeent  genera- 
tion, it  cannot,  and  ought  not,  even  in  this  most  painful  case,  to  alter  the 
administration  of  the  law,  either  in  your  hands,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  or 
in  mine.  The  first  object  of  civilisation  is  to  place  the  ^neral  protection 
of  the  law,  equally  administered,  in  the  room  of  that  wild  justice,  which 
every  man  cut  and  carved  for  himself,  according  to  the  length  of  hb  sword 
and  the  strength  of  his  arm.  The  law  says  to  the  subjects,  with  a  voice 
only  inferior  to  that  of  the  Deity,  '  Vengeance  is  mine.'  The  instant  that 
there  is  time  for  passion  to  cool,  and  reason  to  interpose,  an  injured  party 
must  become  aware,  that  the  law  assumes  the  exclusive  cognisance  oi  the 
right  and  wrong  betwixt  the  parties,  and  opposes  her  inviolable  buckler  to 
every  attempt  of  the  private  party  to  right  himself.  I  repeat,  that  this 
unhappy  man  ought  personally  to  be  the  object  rather  of  our  pity  than  our 
abhorrence,  for  he  failed  in  his  ignorance,  and  from  mistaken  notions  of 
honour.  But  his  crime  is  not  the  less  that  of  murder,  gentlemen,  and,  in 
your  high  and  important  office,  it  is  your  duty  so  to  find.  Englishmen  have 
their  anery  passions  as  weiras  Scots ;  and  should  this  man's  action  lemain 
unpunished,  you  may  unsbeath,  under  various  pretences,  a  thousand  da^ 
gers  betwixt  the  Land's-end  and  the  Orkneys." 

The  venerable  Judge  thus  ended  what,  to  judge  by  his  apparent  emoUon, 
and  by  the  tears  which  filled  bis  eyes,  was  really  a  painful  task.  The  jury, 
according  to  his  instructions,  brought  in  a  verdict  ot  Ouilty ;  and  Robin  Dig 
M'Combich,  alias  M'Gregor,  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  left  for  execution, 
which  took  place  accordingly.  He  met  his  fate  with  great  firmness,  and 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  But  he  repelled  indignantly  the 
observations  of  those  who  accused  him  of  attacking  an  unarmed  man.  *'  I 
give  a  life  for  the  life  I  took,"  he  said,  "  and  what  can  I  do  more?  " 


NOTE. 


Robert  Dohh's  Poemt.—l  cannot  dimiiM  Uua  slorr  witboat  restinir  nttention  tar  a  mooMWt  an  tiM  IrM 
_.:...._._.. ._-._ — '  -   '-    HighUuHl  r  --    -    -  .    -.- 

— , .  ~j JckMr,  (HT.  a.  „,  .,«- 

Robert,  and  reruiu  specimen*  of  his  talents,  puhlished  in  the  goih  1 


which  has  been  thrown  on  the  charaoter  of  the  HighluHl  Dmrer  since  the  tioM  of  its  firvt  aposarawse,  by  llM 


_. .__^ , se  the  tiBM  of  Its  nrvt  apnaraaoe,  by  ('' 

aonmnt  of  a  (Imver  poet,  by  name  Robert  Macksr,  or.  as  he  was  aoamonly  called.  R<£l)nia,  i  r  bivwa 

""  Number  of  tb«  Qaartariy  RaTMw.  Tha 
f  penuoa  with  which  tba  naml  rsadar 
d  rode  mannara,  is  in  tlia  hidMst  Atftm 
9  suofs  of  this  hiUMCto  imhaawl-of  pert 

_  — . — ■'s  catrle  ba^uess  detained  him  a  wMa 

r  trom  honne.  and  at  his  relnm  he  found  thnt  a  fair  niaiJen,  to  whom  his  tnitb  had  been  plifdued  of  fsn^ 
Umt  Ufiht  of  her  vowa.  wanX  waa  on  \!b«  cva  of  \M\\\f.  TuaTTvad  to  a  rival,  (a  oariieoter  1^  trade.)  who  haa 
Isd  bf  the  young  drortr^a  abaauee.   'V\m  foXW^x^^acws^  w«»  covfc«nati\^<t\tvi«  a  slssplaaa  vigkt,  1m  Iht 
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BMfhhouTlMod  of  Cridi:  m  Ftortlialiira.  and  the  hooM  rieka—  which  it  ■xpww  ai^Mn  to  ht  almMt  m 
BQch  thai  of  tho  door-hantffr  aa  of  th«  loruff  twain:  — 

*En9  u  919  Ud,  it  i$  mtt. 


All  it  u'iMl  to  atav  that  HmOime; 
■  oort  fc—rrfa.  *     "' 


Amd  aqr  Ikomgktn  mow  with  U. 
More  plnnitt  wore  H  to  be  with  thee 

la  the  Uitle  itlen  of  calvee, 
Than  to  be  oonnUng  of  drorea 

In  the  eodoeara*  of  CriefL 

£a$gi$  av  bed,  4<. 

Greet  ia  mf  eateem  of  the  maiden, 
Towarda  whuee  dweilinir  the  north  wind  blows; 
She  is  ever  elie«>rfal,  qwrtire,  kindlr, 

Withoot  folly,  without  Tanity,  witbont  fMride. 
True  it  her  heart  — were  I  under  hiding. 

And  flftf  men  in  parsuit  of  mt  fbotaUpa, 
I  ahonld  find  proteetioa,  when  thej  sornmnded  me 
rooei  eloeely. 
la  the  eecret  ruren  of  that  ahalinff. 
JEaqr  ii  av  ted,Ao. 

*0h  for  the  day  for  tnminir  my  turm  homeward, 
That  I  may  aee  the  maiden  of  beaoty :  — 

Jorfal  will  It  be  to  me  to  be  with  thee. 
Fair  girl  with  the  long  heavy  locks l-~ 


Choice  of  all  plaoea  for  deer  hontinf 

Are  the  brindled  rock  and  the  ndfe! 
How  tweet«at  ereninr  to  be  dngpof  the  i 


9ow  tweet«at  ereninr  to  be  dnneioff  I 
Downwards  aloaf  tbe  piper^  mm ! 
laqr  is  aqr  ted,  4«- 


*Great  ia  my  eateem  for  the  maiden 
Who  parted  from  me  by  the  west  aide  of  thft 


Late  yet  asain  will  ahe  lincer  in  that  fold, 

LuM  after  the  kine  are  aasembled. 
n  is  T  myself  who  have  taken  no  dislike  to  thae^ 

ThooRh  for  away  fmm  thee  am  I  now. 
It  is  for  the  thouirbt  of  thee  that  sleep  fliee  (Vom  me: 

Great  is  the  profit  to  me  of  thy  Doitinf  kual 
Etuf  it  av  ted,  4^ 

*Dear  to  me  are  the  honndaries  of  the  foraat. 

Far  fmm  Crieff  is  m  heart: 
My  remembranoe  is  of  the  hilloeka  ofiheepu 

And  the  heath  of  many  koolla. 
Oh  fiir  the  red<etrsaked  fiasuras  of  the  nek. 

Where  in  spring  time  the  fown*  leas : 
Oh  for  the  craoa  towarda  which  the  wind  ia  hlowinr— 
Cheap  would  be  my  bed  to  be  thera  1 
JEaqr  ii  av  teid,'  4c. 


**  The  followinf  deaeribea  Rob's  feelings  on  the  first  diacoreiy  of  hia  damael'e  hifldelity.    The  airs  ot  boCk 
eae  pieoee  are  hia  own,  end.  the  Highland  ladiee  say,  very  beaaUfoL 

Beevy  to  me  ia  the  shieling,  and  the  hum  that  ia  in  it. 

Since  the  ear  that  was  wont  to  listen  m  now  no  mure  on  the  watdi. 

Where  la  bnliel,  the  oourteuos,  the  couversoble,  n  sister  in  kindness! 

Where  w  Anne,  the  dender-browed.  the  torret^breaated,  whuee  gloaqr  hair  pleaocd  me  whao  yet  a  bof  t  ^ 

Hniok/  what  en  kmr  mo*  my  returmiii§!  ' 

Fmin  mtk  ma  Uut  maml  teetyU,  wtal  mtmklk  me  la  fcB  if  f 

'I  travenmd  tlw  fold,  and  upward  aosong  the  treee— 
Each  pfame.  for  and  near,  wherein  I  waa  wont  to  salute  my  lore. 

Wb^a  1  looked  down  from  the  crag,  and  beheld  the  fair-hairsd  atranger  daQyiaf  with  Ua  bride, 
I  wHh  that  I  had  never  ravisitod  the  glen  of  my  drsama. 
Suck  ikatM  esaw  tnfe  aiy  kmrt  m»  thai  mm  Met  foimg  domt, 
A  pmm  ^wkkk  1  akaU  neaer  te  rid,  what  •vmktk  wte  to  tall  Ut 

'Since  it  hath  been  heard  that  the  carpenter  hath  peraoaded  thee. 
My  sleep  ia  diatnrljed  —  busy  ia  fooliehneas  withm  me  at  midnight. 
Tiie  kindneas  that  has  been  between  ns,— I  cannot  shake  off  that  memoiy  hi  virioM; 
Thoa  colleiit  me  not  to  thy  side;  but  love  is  to  me  for  a  mcaaanger. 
TTtera  ia  atrift  witMH  aw,  end  i  toaa  to  ba  at  liberty ; 
AM  «mr  tka  doaer  tt  ctmga,  and  tka  delmaiom  ia  grawiiig  to  9ia  aa  m  traa. 

'Anne,  yellow- haired  daughter  of  Donald,  surely  thou  knowest  not  how  it  la  with  me— 
lint  it  ia  old  love,  nurepoid,  which  boa  worn  down  from  me  mjr  strength ; 
That  when  for  fium  thee,  beyond  many  moontaina,  the  wound  in  my  heart  waa  throhUnf, 
StifTing,  and  aeerchina  for  ever,  aa  when  1  aat  beeide  thee  on  the  t«rC 
^ow.  Am.  tear  aw  t*»  once,  ifjor  ever  I  mn  to  ba  wiikomi  tkaa, 
M9  apirit  ia  broken  — gioa  wm  one  kiaa  era  1  kmoa  tkia  laiidt 

Hanghiily  and  aoorofvUv  the  maid  looked  upon  me: 

Never  will  it  be  work  for  thy  fingers  to  onluoae  the  band  finom  my  enria: 

Thoa  heat  been  absent  a  twelvenumth,  and  six  were  aerkina  me  diligently; 

Was  thy  superiority  so  high,  that  there  sh<Hild  be  no  end  of  ebiding  for  tlieet 

Hat  hal  kaf—kaat  tkem  at  laat  become  aiekl 

Ja  a  love  that  ia  to  give  death  to  thee  t  aurelf  the  enemv  kaa  been  tn  ne  JWute. 

*Bot  how  shall  I  hate  thee,  even  thoorh  towarda  me  thoo  heat  become  coldf 
When  my  discourse  is  roost  augry  concerning  thy  niune  in  thine  ataaance. 
Of  a  sodden  thine  image,  with  its  old  deamem.  eomee  visibly  into  mj  aund: 
And  a  secret  voice  whispem,  that  love  will  yet  prevail  I 
And  J  become  anretf  for  w  oiww,  darting^ 
And  U  aprinta  mp  at  that  hoar  kftt  aa  a  iomr.* 


^  Rode  end  bald  as  theae  thii , 
even  were  the  originala  mtelligibi . 
Meckey  (their  Editor,)  in  plaeinf 


Inga  appear  in  a  vertial  translatkw,  and  rough  as  they  might  poasibly  appeal, 
bfe,  we  cunfoaa  we  ars  diaposed  to  think  they  woold  of  themeelveeiurtiiy  Sk,^ 
nf  thia  herdsman-lover  amonff  the  true  aooa  of  aooff.**—  Qnarkr^r  ReotamT^ 
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CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CANONGATE. 


810  ITUR  AD  ASTEA. 


INTRODUCTION.—  (1831.) 

Thb  tale  of  the  Surgeon's  Dauehter  formed  part  of  the  second  series  o| 
Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  published  in  18^ ;  but  has  been  separate 
fVom  the  stories  of  the  Highland  Widow,  &c.,  which  it  originally  aocompa 
nied,  and  deferred  to  the  close  of  this  collection,  for  reasons  which  printer 
and  publishers  will  understand,  and  which  would  hardly  interest  th< 
general  reader. 

The  Author  has  nothing  to  say  now  in  reference  to  this  little  NoTel,  bo 
that  the  principal  incident  on  which  it  turns,  was  narrated  to  him  on( 
morning  at  breakfast  by  his  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Train,  of  Castle  Douglas 
in  Galloway,  whose  kind  assistance  he  has  so  often  had  occasion  to  aoknow 
ledge  in  the  course  of  these  prefaces ;  and  that  the  military  friend  who  i 
alluded  to  as  having  furnished  him  with  some  information  as  to  Easten 
matters,  was  Colonel  James  Ferguson  of  Uuntly  Bum,  one  of  the  sons  oi 
the  venerable  historian  and  philosopher  of  that  name — which  name  lie  tool 
the  liberty  of  concealing  under  its  Qaelio  form  of  Mao-Erriea. 

AaaOTSFOBD,  Sepi«mUr  1831. 


■^M^^^^^M^A^r^^^^^w^ 


APPENDIX  TO  INTRODUCTION. 


[Mr.  IMi  WM  nqaettod  bj  Sir  Waltw  Soott  to  fdT«  him  in  wntiiM  tht  ttory  m 
BMilf  ■•  poHible  in  the  shnp*  in  wbieh  ha  bad  tnU  it;  bat  Uie  fi»Uowii«  auTBttn^ 
whirii  Im  irew  up  aoounlingly,  did  not  meh  Abbutafonl  ontjl  Jolj  1833  ] 


In  the  old  Stock  of  Fife,  there  was  not  perhaps  an  individual  whose  a 
ergons  were  followed  by  consequences  of  such  a  remarkable  nature  as  thot 
of  Davie  Duff,  popularly  called  "  The  Thane  of  Fife,"  who,  from  a  Ter 
humble  parentag;e,  rose  to  fill  one  of  the  chairs  of  the  ma^stracy  of  In 
native  burgh,  dj  industry  and  economy  in  early  life,  he  obtained  the  mean 
of  erecting,  solely  on  his  own  account,  one  of  those  ingenious  manufactArin 
for  which  Fifeshire  is  justly  oelebrated.  From  l\a^  d«^  aivTR\ivJ^xiafc  vfi^^^ 
trious  artimui  £nt  took  his  aeai  at  the  OouncVi  Boaxd,\i^  %x\ft.'&^a^  ^^  '^ 

2h  VyiK\ 
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to  the  interests  of  the  little  privilcpjed  community,  that  civic  honours  were 
conferred  on  him  as  r5i]>i(llv  as  the  Set  of  the  lloyalty*  could  le;rally  admit. 

To  have  the  ri;;ht  of  walkin«;  to  church  on  holy-days,  preceded  hy  a  pha- 
lanx of  halberdiers,  in  habiliments  fashioned  as  in  former  times,  seems,  in 
the  eyes  of  many  a  guild  brother,  to  be  a  very  enviable  pitch  of  worldly 
grandeur.  Few  persons  were  ever  more  proud  of  civic  honours  than  the 
Thane  of  Fife,  but  ho  knew  well  how  to  turn  his  political  influence  to  the 
best  account.  The  council,  court,  and  other  businens  of  the  burgh,  occupied 
much  of  his  time,  which  caused  him  to  intrust  the  management  of  his 
manufactt>ry  to  a  near  relation,  whose  name  was  D*******,  a  young  man 
of  dissolute  habits  ;  but  the  Thane,  seeing  at  la«t,  that  by  continuing  that 
extravagant  person  in  that  charge,  his  affairs  would,  in  all  probability,  fall 
into  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  applied  to  the  member  of  Parliament  for  that 
district  to  obtain  a  situation  for  his  relation  in  the  civil  department  of  the 
state.  The  knight,  whom  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  name,  knowing  how 
effectually  the  Thane  ruled  the  little  burgh,  applied  in  the  proper  quarter, 
and  actually  obtained  an  appointment  for  !)*♦****♦  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

A  respectable  surgeon,  whose  residence  was  in  a  neighbouring  village, 
had  a  beautiful  daughter  named  Emma,  who  had  long  been  courted  by 
D*******.  Immediately  before  his  departure  to  India,  as  a  mark  of  mutual 
affection,  they  exchanged  miniatures,  taken  by  an  eminent  artist  in  Fife, 
and  each  set  in  a  locket,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  object  of  affection 
always  in  view. 

The  eyes  of  the  old  Thane  were  now  turned  towards  Ilindostan  with  much 
anxiety  :  but  his  relation  had  not  long  arrived  in  that  distant  quarter  of  the 
globe  before  ho  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  letter,  conveying  the 
welcome  intelligence  of  his  having  taken  possession  of  his  new  station  in  a 
large  frontier  town  of  the  Company's  dominions,  and  that  great  emoluments 
were  attached  to  the  situation ;  which  was  confirmed  by  several  subsequent 
communications  of  the  most  gratifying  description  to  the  old  Thane,  who 
took  great  pleasure  in  spreading  the  news  of  the  reformed  habits  and^iingu- 
lar  good  fortune  of  his  intended  heir.  None  of  all  his  former  acquaintancec 
heard  with  such  joy  the  favourable  report  of  the  successful  adventurer  in 
the  East,  as  did  the  fair  and  accomplished  daughter  of  the  village  surgeon ; 
but  his  previous  character  caused  her  to  keep  her  own  correspondence 
with  him  secret  from  her  parents,  to  whom  even  the  circumstance  of  he^ 
being  acquainted  with  D*******  was  wholly  unknown,  till  her  father  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  assured  him  of  his  attachment  to 
Emma  long  before  his  departure  from  Fife ;  that  having  been  so  happy  as 
to  gain  her  affections,  he  would  have  made  her  his  wife  before  leaving  bis 
native  country,  had  he  then  had  the  means  of  supporting  her  in  a  suitable 
rank  through  life ;  and  that,  having  it  now  in  his  power  to  do  so,  he  only 
wnited  the  consent  of  her  parents  to  fulfil  the  vow  he  had  formerly  made. 

The  Doctor  having  a  large  family,  with  a  very  limited  income  to  support 
them,  and  understanding  that  D*******  had  at  last  become  a  person  of 
sober  and  industrious  habits,  he  gave  bis  consent,  in  which  £mma'«  mother 
fully  concurred. 

Aware  of  the  straitened  circumstances  of  the  Doctor,  D*******  remitted 
a  sum  of  money  to  complete  at  Edinburgh  Emma's  Oriental  education,  and 
fit  her  out  in  her  journey  to  India ;  she  was  to  embark  at  Sheerness,  on 
board  one  of  the  Company's  ships,  for  a  port  in  India,  at  which  place,  hesidd, 
ho  would  wait  her  arrival,  with  a  retinue  suited  to  a  person  of  his  rank  in 
society. 

Em  ilia  set  out  from  her  father's  house  just  in  time  to  secure  a  passage, 
as  proposed  by  her  intended  husband,  accompanied  by  her  only  brother,  who, 
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on  their  arrival  at  Sheemess,  met  one  C******.  an  old  schoolfellow,  captain 
of  the  ship  by  which  Emma  was  to  proceed  to  India. 

It  was  toe  particular  desire  of  the  Doctor  that  his  daughter  should  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  that  gentleman,  from  the  time  ot  her  leaving  the 
shores  of  Britain,  till  the  intended  marriage  ceremony  was  duly  performed 
on  her  arrival  in  India ;  a  charge  that  was  frankly  undertaken  by  the  gen- 
erous sea-captain. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  the  appointed  port,  D*******,  with  a  large 
cavalcade  of  mounted  Pindarees,  was,  as  expected,  in  attendance,  ready  to 
salute  Emma  on  landing,  and  to  carry  her  airect  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  C******,  who  had  made  several  voyages  to  the  shores  of  Hindos- 
tan,  knowing  something  of  Hindoo  manners  and  customs,  was  surprised  to 
see  a  private  individual  in  the  Company's  service  with  so  many  attendants; 
and  when  D*******  declined  having  the  marriage  ceremony  performed 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church,  till  he  returned  to  the  place  of  his 
abode,  C******,  more  and  more  confirmed  in  his  suspicion  that  all  was  not 
right,  resolved  not  to  part  with  Emma  till  he  had  fulfilled,  ii^  the  most  sat- 
isuictory  manner,  the  promise  he  had  made  before  leaving  England,  of 
giving  her  duly  away  in  marriage.  Not  being  able  by  her  entreaties  to 
alter  the  resolution  of  D*******,  Emma  solicited  her  protector  C******  to 
accompany  her  to  the  place  of  her  intended  destination,  to  which  he  most 
readily  agreed,  taking  with  him  as  many  of  his  crew  as  be  deemed  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  safe  custody  of  his  innocent  prot6g6,  should  any  attempt  be 
made  to  carry  her  away  by  force. 

Both  parties  journeyed  onwards  till  they  arrived  at  a  frontier  town,  where 
a  native  Uajah  was  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  fair  maid  of  Fife,  with  whom 
he  had  fallen  deeply  in  love,  from  seeing  her  miniature  likeness  in  the  pos- 
sesflioD  of  D*******,  to  whom  ho  had  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
original,  and  had  only  intrusted  him  to  convey  her  in  state  to  the  seat  of 
his  government. 

No  sooner  was  this  villanous  action  of  D*******  known  to  C******,  than 
he  communicated  the  whole  particulars  to  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regi- 
ment of  Scotch  Highlanders  that  happened  to  be  quartered  in  that  part  of 
India,  begging  at  the  same  time,  for  the  honour  of  Caledonia,  and  protec- 
tion of  injured  innocence,  that  he  would  use  the  means  in  his  power,  of  re- 
sisting any  attempt  that  might  be  made  by  the  native  chief  to  wrest  from 
their  hands  the  virtuous  female  who  had  been  so  shamefully  decoyed  from 
her  native  country  W  the  worst  of  mankind.  Honour  occupies  too  large  a 
space  in  the  heart  of  the  Gael  to  resist  such  a  call  of  humanity. 

The  Rajah,  finding  his  claim  was  not  to  be  acceded  to,  and  resolving  to 
enforce  the  same,  assembled  his  troops,  and  attacked  with  great  fury  the 
place  where  the  affrighted  Emma  was  for  a  time  secured  by  her  countrymen, 
who  fought  in  her  defence  with  all  their  native  valour,  which  at  length  so 
overpowered  their  assailants,  that  they  were  forced  to  retire  in  every  direc- 
tion, leaving  behind  many  of  their  slain',  among  whom  was  found  the  man- 
gled corpse  of  the  perfidious  D*******. 

(^«*»***  yff^  immediately  afterwards  married  to  Emma,  and  my  in- 
formant assured  me  he  saw  them  many  years  afterwards,  living  happily 
together  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  the  K)rtune  bequeathed  by  the  **  Thane 
of  Fife." 

J.  T. 
Castl£  Douglas,  July,  1832. 
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MR.  CROFTANGRT'S  PREFACE. 

Indit*,  my  rnoM  indite, 

SubpQBm'd  ia  thy  lyra, 
Th«  praisM  to  reqaita 

Which  ralM  of  ooart  rrqaira. 

Pbobatioitaet  Opo. 

Thb  coDcluding  a  literary  andertakiD|^,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is,  to  the  In- 
experienced at  least,  attended  with  an  irritating  titillation,  like  that  which 
attends  on  the  healing  of  a  wound — a  prurient  impatience,  in  short,  to  know 
what  the  world  in  general,  and  friends  in  particular,  will  say  to  our  labours. 
Some  aivlhors,  I  am  told,  profess  an  oyster-like  indifference  upon  this  sub- 
ject; for  my  gwn  part,  I  hardly  believe  in  their  sincerity.  Others  may 
acquire  it  from  habit ;  but,  in  my  poor  opinion,  a  neophyte  like  myself  must 
be  for  a  long  time  incapable  of  such  sangfroid. 

Frankly,  I  was  ashamed  to  feel  how  childishly  I  felt  on  the  occasion. 
No  person  could  have  said  prettier  things  than  myself  upon  the  importance 
of  stoicism  concerning  the  opinion  of  others,  when  their  applause  or  cen- 
sure refers  to  literary  character  only ;  and  I  had  determined  to  lay  my  work 
before  the  public,  with  the  same  unconcern  with  which  the  ostrich  lays  her 
eggs  in  the  sand,  giving  herself  no  farther  trouble  concerning  the  incuba- 
tion, but  leavine  to  the  atmosphere  to  bring  forth  the  young,  or  otherwise, 
as  the  climate  shall  serve.  But  though  an  ostrich  in  theory,  I  became  in 
practice  a  poor  hen,  who  has  no  sooner  made  her  deposit,  but  she  runs 
cackling  about,  to  call  the  attention  of  every  one  to  tne  wonderful  work 
which  sne  has  performed. 

As  soon  as  I  became  possessed  of  nay  first  volfime,  neatly  stitched  up  and 
boarded,  my  sense  of  the  necessity  of  communicating  with  some  one  became 
ungovernable.  Janet  was  inexorable,  and  seemed  already  to  have  tired  of 
my  literary  confidence ;  for  whenever  I  drew  near  the  subject,  after  evading 
it  as  4ong  as  she  could,  she  made,  under  some  pretext  or  other,  a  bodily 
retreat  to  the  kitchen  or  the  cockloft,  her  own  peculiar  and  inviolate  do- 
mains. My  publisher  would  have  been  a  natural  resource ;  but  he  under- 
stands his  business  too  well,  and  follows  it  too  closely,  to  desire  to  enter  into 
literary  discussions,  wisely  considering,  that  he  who  has  to  sell  books  has 
seldom  leisure  to  read  them.  Then  my  acquaintance,  now  that  I  have  lost 
Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol,  are  of  that  distant  and  accidental  kind,  to  whom  I 
had  not  face  enoueh  to  communicate  the  nature  of  my  uneasiness,  and  who 
probably  would  only  have  laughed  at  me  had  I  made  any  attempt  to  interest 
them  in  my  labours. 

Reduced  thus  to  a  sort  of  despair,  I  thought  of  my  friend  and  man  of 
business,  Mr.  Fairscribe.  His  habits,  it  was  true,  were  not  likely  to  render 
him  indulgent  to  light  literature,  and,  indeed,  I  had  more  than  once  noticed 
his  daughters,  and  especially  my  little  songstress,  whip  into  her  reticule 
what  looked  very  like  a  circulating  library  volume,  as  soon  as  her  father 
entered  the  room.  Still  he  was  not  only  my  assured,  but  almost  my  only 
friend,  and  I  had  little  doubt  that  he  would  take  an  interest  in  the  volume 
for  the  sake  of  the  author,  which  the  work  itself  might  &il  to  inspire.  I 
sent  him,  therefore,  the  book,  carefully  sealed  up,  with  an  intimation  that  I 
requested  the  favour  of  his  opinion  upon  the  contents,  of  whioh  I  affected 
to  talk  in  the  depreciatory  style,  whicti  calls  for  point^lank  oontradiciion, 
if  your  correspondent  postteas  a  ^rain  of  civility. 

This  communication  took.\>\aA«  on  ^^oti^vj^^tAI d^l^jf  expected  (what 
J  iriu  odiuimed  to  antieipatA  Y>;f  '^o\uxiV^i\ii\^  m^  \'t«Mi&^^^>^^<fra^wt  wae^^^ 
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a  wekome)  an  invitation  to  eat  an  egg,  as  was  my  friend's  favourite  phrase, 
or  a  card  to  drink  tea  with  Misses  Fairscribe,  or  a  provocation  to  breakfast, 
at  least,  with  my  hospitable  friend  and  benefactor,  and  to  talk  over  the  con- 
tents of  my  enclosure.  But  the  hours  and  days  passed  on  from  Monday 
till  Saturday,  and  I  had  no  acknowledgment  whatever  that  my  packet  had 
reached  its  destination.  "  This  is  very  unlike  my  good  friend's  punctual- 
ity," thought  I ;  and  having  again  and  again  vexed  James,  my  male  attend- 
ant, by  a  close  examination  concerning  the  time,  place,  and  delivery,  I  had 
only  to  strain  my  imagination  to  conceive  reasons  for  my  friend's  silence. 
Sometimes  I  thought  that  his  opinion  of  the  work  had  proved  so  unfavoura- 
ble that  he  was  averse  to  hurt  my  feelings  by  communicating  it — sometimes, 
that,  escaping  his  hands  to  whom  it  was  destined,  it  had  found  its  way  into 
his  writing-chamber,  and  was  become  the  subject  of  criticism  to  his  smart 
clerks  and  conc^ted  apprentices.  "  'Sdeath !"  thought  I,  "  if  I  were  sure 
of  this,  I  would" 

"  And  what  would  you  do  ?"  said  Reason,  after  a  few  moment's  reflec- 
tion. **  You  are  ambitious  of  introducing  your  book  into  every  writing  and 
reading-chamber  in  Edinburgh,  and  yet  you  take  fire  at  the  thoughts  of  its 
being  criticised  by  Mr.  Fairscribe's  young  people  ?  Be  a  little  consistent — 
for  shame  I" 

"  I  will  be  consistent,"  said  I,  doggedly ;  "  but  for  all  that,  I  will  call  on 
Mr.  Fairscribe  this  evening." 

I  hastened  my  dinner,  donn'd  my  great-coat  (for  the  evening  threatened 
rain,)  and  went  to  Mr.  Fairscribe's  house.  The  old  domestic  opened  the 
door  cautiously,  and  before  I  asked  the  question,  said,  *'  Mr.  Fairscribe  is 
at  home,  §ir ;  but  it  is  Sunday  night."  Recognising,  however,  my  face  and 
voice,  he  opened  the  door  wider,  admitted  me,  and  conducted  me  to  the  par- 
lour, where  I  found  Mr.  Fairscribe  and  the  rest  of  his  family  engaged  in 
listening  to  a  sermon  by  the  late  Mr.  Walker  of  Edinburgh,*  which  was  read 
by  Miss  Catherine  with  unusual  distinctness,  simplicity,  and  judgment, 
welcomed  as  a  friend  of  the  house,  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  my 
seat  quietly,  and  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  endeavour  to  derive  my  share 
of  the  benefit  arising  from  an  excellent  sermon.  But  I  am  afraid  Mr. 
Walker's  force  of  logic  and  precision  of  expression  were  somewhat  lost 
upon  me.  I  was  sensible  I  had  chosen  an  improper  time  to  disturb  Mr. 
Fairscribe,  and  when  the  discourse  was  ended,  I  rose  to  take  my  leave, 
somewhat  hastily,  I  believe.  **  A  cup  of  tea,  Mr.  Croftangry  ?"  said  the 
young  lady.  **You  will  wait  and  take  part  of  a  Presbyterian  supper?" 
said  Mr.  Fairscribe.  —  "Nine  o'clock  —  I  make  it  a  point  of  keeping  my 

father's  hours  on  Sunday  at  e'en.     Perhaps  Dr. (naming  an  excellent 

clergyman)  may  look  in." 

I  made  my  apology  for  declining  his  invitation ;  and  I  fancy  my  unex- 
pected appearance,  and  hasty  retreat,  had  rather  surprised  my  friend,  since, 
instead  of  accompanying  me  to  the  door,  he  conducted  me  into  his  own 
apartment. 

"What  is  the  matter,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Croftangry?  This  is  not  anight 
for  secular  business,  but  if  any  thing  sudden  or  extraordinary  has  hap- 
pened"  

"  Nothing  in  the  world,"  said  I,  forcing  myself  upon  confession,  as  "the 
best  way  of  clearing  myself  out  of  the  scrape, — "only — only  I  sent  you  a 
little  parcel,  and  as  you  are  so  regular  in  acknowledging  letters  and  com- 
munications, I — I  thought  it  might  have  miscarried — that's  all." 

My  friend  laughed  heartily,  as  if  he  saw  into  and  enjoyed  my  motives 

and  my  confusion.     "  Safe?  —  it  came  safe  enough,"  he  said.     "  The  wind 

.  of  the  world  always  blows  its  vanities  into  haven.     But  this  is  the  end  of 

the  session,  when  I  have  little  time  to  read  any  thing  printed  ^xft«^\.\\iX^'K^« 
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House  papers :  yet  if  yoa  irill  take  joar  kail  with  us  next  Satardaj,  I  will 
glance  over  jour  work,  though  I  am  sure  I  am  oo  competeut  judge  of  such 
matters." 

With  this  promise  I  was  fain  to  take  mj  leave,  not  without  half  pep- 
suading  myself  that  if  once  the  phlegmatic  lawyer  began  my  lucubrations, 
he  would  not  be  able  to  rise  from  them  till  he  had  finished  the  perusal,  nor 
to  endure  an  interval  betwixt  his  reading  the  last  page,  and  requesting  an 
interview  with  the  author. 

No  such  marks  of  impatience  displayed  themselves.  Time,  blunt  or 
keen,  as  my  friend  Joanna  says,  swift  or  leisurely,  held  his  course ;  and  on 
the  appointed  Saturday,  I  was  at  the  door  precisely  as  it  struck  four.  The 
dinner  hour,  indeed,  was  five  punctually;  but  what  did  I  know  but  my 
friend  might  want  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  me  before  that  time  ? 
I  was  ushered  into  an  empty  drawing-room,  and,  from  a  tieedle«k>ook  and 
work-basket  hastily  abandoned,  I  had  some  reason  to  think  I  interrupted 
my  little  friend,  Miss  Katie,  in  some  domestic  labour  more  praiseworthy 
than  elegant  In  this  critical  age,  filial  piety  must  hide  herself  in  a  closet, 
if  she  has  a  mind  to  darn  her  father's  linen. 

Shortly  after,  I  was  the  more  fully  convinced  that  I  had  been  too  early  an 
intruder  when  a  wench  came  to  fetch  away  the  basket,  and  recommend  to 
my  courtesies  a  red  and  green  gentleman  in  a  cage,  who  answered  all  my 
advances  by  croaking  out,  "  You're  a  fool — ^you're  a  fool,  I  tell  you  1"  until, 
upon  my  word,  I  began  to  think  the  creature  was  in  the  right.  At  last  my 
friend  arrived,  a  little  overheated.  He  had  been  taking  a  turn  at  golf,  to 
prepare  him  for  ** colloquy  sublime."  And  wherefore  not?  since  the  game, 
witn  its  variety  of  odds,  lengths,  bunkers,  tee'd  balls,  and  so  on,  may  be 
no  inadequate  representation  of  the  hazards  attending  literary  pursuits. 
In  particular,  those  formidable  buffets,  which  make  one  ball  spin  through 
the  air  like  a  rifle-shot,  and  strike  another  down  into  the  very  earth  it  is 
placed  upon,  by  the  mal-adroitness,  or  the  malicious  purpose  of  the  player 
—  what  are  they  but  parallels  to  the  favourable  or  depreciating  notices  of 
the  reviewers,  who  play  at  golf  with  the  publications  of  the  season,  even  as 
Al'tisidora,  in  her  approach  to  the  gates  of  the  infernal  regions,  saw  the 
devils  playing  at  racket  with  the  new  books  of  Cervantes'  days. 

Well,  every  hour  has  its  end.  Five  o'clock  came,  and  my  friend,  with 
his  daughters,  and  his  handsome  young  son,  who,  though  fairly  buckled  to 
the  desk,  is  every  now  and  then  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  a  mnart  uni- 
form, set  seriously  about  satisfying  the  corporeal  wants  of  nature;  I,  stioir 
ulated  by  a  nobler  appetite  after  fame,  wished  that  the  touch  of  a  magio 
wand  could,  without  all  the  ceremony  of  picking  and  choosing,  carving  and 
slicing,  masticating  and  swallowing,  have  transported  a  quaiUum  tufficU  of 
the  good  thines  on  my  friend's  hospitable  board,  into  the  stomachs  of  those 
who  surrounded  it,  to  be  there  at  leisure  converted  into  chyle,  while  their 
thoughts  were  turned  on  higher  matters.  At  length  all  was  over.  But  the 
young  ladies  sat  still,  and  talked  of  the  music  of  the  Freischuti,  for  nothing 
else  was  then  thought  of;  so  we  discussed  the  wild  hunter's  song,  and  the 
tame  hunter's  song,  &c.  &c.,  in  all  which  my  young  friends  were  quite  at 
nome.  Luckily  for  me,  all  this  horning  and  hooping  drew  on  some  allusion 
to  the  Seventh  Hussars,  which  gallant  regiment,  I  observe,  is  a  more  fa- 
vourite theme  with  both  Miss  Catherine  and  her  brother  than  with  my  old 
friend,  who  presently  looked  at  his  watch,  and  said  something  significantly 
to  Mr.  James  about  office  hours.  The  youth  ^t  up  with  the  ease  of  a 
youngster  that  would  be  thought  a  man  of  fashion  rather  than  of  business, 
and  endeavoured,  with  some  success,  to  walk  out  of  the  room,  as  if  th« 
locomotion  was  entirely  voluntary ;  Miss  Catherine  and  her  aiaters  lefl  ut 
at  the  same  time,  aud  now,  thought  I,  my  trial  comes  on. 

lieader,  did  you  ever,  m  iVi^  comt^^  o^  ^qmt  \Sfei^  <sh«afc  the  ooorts  of  juf 
rioe  and  lawyers,  by  agreeinij^  V>  x^to  «*  ^>aXivi>j.%  t^\Ss&Y»NM&^){Mii9i<wL  t« 
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ike  decision  of  a  matual  friend  ?  If  so,  you  may  have  remarked  the  rela* 
tive  change  which  the  arbiter  undergoes  in  your  estimation,  Mrhen  raised, 
though  by  your  own  free  choice,  from  an  ordinary  acquaintance,  whose 
opinions  were  of  as  little  consequence  to  you  as  yours  to  him,  into  a  supe- 
rior personage,  on  whose  decision  your  fate  must  depend  pro  tanto^  as  my 
friend  Mr.  Fairscribe  would  say.  His  looks  assume  a  mysterious  if  not  a 
minatory  expression ;  his  hat  has  a  loftier  air,  and  his  wig,  if  he  wears  one, 
a  more  formidable  buckle. 

I  felt,  accordingly,  that  my  ^od  friend  Fairscribe,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, had  acquired  something  ot  a  similar  increase  of  consequence.  But  a 
week  since,  he  had,  in  my  opinion,  been  indeed  an  excellent-meaning  man, 
perfectly  competent  to  every  thing  within  his  own  profession,  but  immured, 
at  the  same  time,  among  its  forms  and  technicalities,  and  as  incapable  of 
iudging  of  matters  of  taste  as  any  mighty  Goth  whatsoever,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  ancient  Senate-House  of  Scotland.  But  what  of  that?  I  had 
made  him  my  judge  by  my  own  election ;  and  I  have  often  observed,  that 
an  idea  of  declining  such  a  reference,  on  account  of  his  own  consciousness 
of  incompetency,  is,  as  it  perhaps  ought  to  be,  the  last  which  occurs  to  the 
referee  himself,  lie  that  has  a  literary  work  subjected  to  his  judgment  by 
the  author,  immediately  throws  his  mind  into  a  critical  attitude,  though  the 
subject  be  one  which  he  never  before  thought  of.  No  doubt  the  author  is 
well  qualified  to  select  his  own  judge,  and  why  should  the  arbiter  whom  he 
has  chosen  doubt  his  own  talents  for  condemnation  or  acquittal,  since  he 
has  been  doubtless  picked  out  by  his  friend,  from  his  indubitable  reliance 
on  their  competence?  Surely,  the  man  who  wrote  the  production  is  likely 
to  know  the  person  best  qualified  to  judge  of  it. 

Whilst  these  thoughts  crossed  my  brain,  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  my  good 
friend,  whose  motions  appeared  unusually  tardy  to  me,  while  he  ordered  a 
bottle  of  particular  claret,  decanted  it  with  scrupulous  accuracy  with  his  ' 
own  hand,  caused  his  old  domestic  to  bring  a  saucer  of  olives,  and  chips  of 
toasted  bread,  and  thus,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,  seemed  to  me  to  ad- 
journ the  discussion  which  I  longed  to  bring  on,  yet  feared  to  precipitate. 

*'Ue  is  dissatisfied,"  thought  I,  "and  is  ashamed  to  show  it,  afraid 
doubtless  of  hurting  my  feelings.  What  had  1  to  do  to  talk  to  him  about 
any  thing  save  charters  and  sasines  ? — Stay,  he  is  going  to  begin." 

**  We  are  old  fellows  now,  Mr.  Crofkangry,"  said  my  landlord  ;  "  scarcely 
so  fit  to  take  a  poor  quart  of  claret  between  us,  as  we  would  have  been  in 
better  days  to  take  a  pint,  in  the  old  Scottish  liberal  acceptation  of  the 

Shrase.    Maybe  you  would  have  liked  me  to  have  kept  James  to  help  us. 
»ut  if  it  is  not  a  holyday  or  so,  I  think  it  is  best  he  should  observe  office 
hours.*' 

Here  the  discourse  was  about  to  fall.  I  relieved  it  by  sayins,  Mr.  James 
was  at  the  happy  time  of  life,  when  he  had  better  things  to  do  than  to  sit 
over  the  bottle.     **  I  suppose,"  said  I,  "  your  son  is  a  reader." 

•*  Um — yc8 — James  may  be  called  a  reader  in  a  sense ;  but  I  doubt  there 
is  little  solid  in  his  studies — poetry  and  plays,  Mr.  Croftangry,  all  nonsense 
—  they  set  his  head  a-gadding  alter  the  army,  when  he  should  be  minding 
his  business." 

**  1  suppose,  then,  that  romances  do  not  find  much  more  grace  in  your 
eyes  thau  dramatic  and  poetical  compositions  ?" 

'*  Deil  a  bit,  deil  a  bit,  Mr.  Groftangry,  nor  historical  productions  either. 
There  is  too  much  fighting  in  history,  as  if  men  only  were  brought  into 
this  world  to  send  one  another  out  of  it.  It  nourishes  false  notions  of  our 
being,  and  chief  and  proper  end,  Mr.  Groftangry.'' 

Still  all  this  was  general,  and  I  became  determined  to  bring  our  discourse 
to  a  focus.  **  1  am  afraid,  then,  I  have  done  very  ill  to  trv^M^V^  ^v^*^  ^>^^ 
m^  idle  manusurtpts,  Mr.  Fairscribe ;  but  ]jo\i  vausX  ^Q  taa  >^^  -^^mJ^^s.^  n»^ 
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remember,  that  I  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  amuse  myself  by  writing 
the  sheets  I  put  into  your  hands  the  other  day.    I  may  truly  plead  — 

*  I  left  DO  caliinf  for  Uiia  idle  tnule.*  ** 

"  I  cry  your  mercv,  Mr.  Croftangry/*  said  my  old  friend,  suddenly  recol- 
lecting— *•  ves,  yes,  I  have  been  very  rude ;  but  I  had  forgotten  entirely  that 
you  had  tJikcn  a  spell  yourself  at  that  idle  man's  trade." 

'*  I  suppose,'*  replied  I,  "  you,  on  your  side,  have  been  too  busy  a  man  to 
look  at  my  poor  Chronicles?" 

**  No,  no,''  said  my  friend,  "  I  am  not  so  bad  as  that  neither.  I  have 
read  them  iDit  by  bit,  just  as  I  could  get  a  moment's  time,  and  I  believe  I 
shall  very  soon  get  through  (hem." 

••  Well,  my  good  friend  ?"  said  I,  interrogatively. 

And  ** IVeil,  Mr.  Croflangry,"  cried  he,  "I  really  think  you  have  got  over 
the  ground  vory  tolerably  well.  I  have  noted  down  here  two  or  three  bits 
of  tilings,  which  I  presume  to  be  errors  of  the  press,  otherwise  it  might  be 
alleged,  perhaps,  that  you  did  not  fully  pay  that  attention  to  the  grammatical 
rules,  which  one  would  desire  to  see  rigidly  observed." 

I  looked  at  my  friend's  notes,  which,  in  fact,  showed,  that  in  one  or  two 
grossly  obvious  x^assages,  I  had  left  uncorrected  such  solecisms  in  grammar. 

"  Well,  well,  I  own  my  fault ;  but,  setting  apart  these  casual  errors,  how 
do  you  like  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  what  I  have  been  writing,  Mr. 
Fairscribe?" 

*•  Why,"  said  my  friend,  pausing,  with  more  grave  and  important  hesita- 
tion than  I  thanked  him  fur,  *^  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  against  the 
manner.  The  style  is  terse  and  intelligible,  Mr.  Croftangry,  very  intelli- 
gible ;  and  that  I  consider  as  the  first  point  in  every  thing  that  is  intended 
to  be  understood.  There  are,  indeed,  here  and  there  some  flights  and  fan- 
cies, which  I  comprehended  with  difficulty;  but  I  got  to  your  meaning  at 
last.  There  are  people  that  are  like  ponies;  their  judgments  cannot  go 
fast,  but  they  go  sure." 

**  That  is  a  pretty  clear  proposition,  my  friend  ;  but  then  how  did  you 
like  the  meaning  when  you  did  got  at  it?  or  was  that  like  some  ponies,  too 
difficult  to  catch,  and,  when  caught,  not  worth  the  trouble?" 

**  I  urn  far  fn>m  saying  that,  my  dear  sir,  in  respect  it  would  be  downright 
uncivil :  but  since  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  wish  you  could  have  thought  about 
something  more  appertaining  to  civil  policy,  than  all  this  bl(H)dy  work 
about  shooting  and  dirking,  and  downright  hanging.  I  am  told  it  was  the 
Germans  who  first  brought  in  such  a  practice  of  cho(»sing  their  heroes  out 
of  the  Porteous  Roll  ;*  but,  by  my  faith,  we  are  like  to  be  upsides  with 
them.  The  first  was,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  Mr.  Scolar,  as  they  call 
him ;  a  scholar-like  piece  of  work  he  has  made  of  it,  with  his  robbers  and 
thieves." 

"  Schiller,"  said  I,  "  my  dear  sir,  let  it  be  Schiller." 

*'  Schiller,  or  what  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Fairscribe ;  "  I  found  the  book 
where  I  wish  I  had  found  a  better  one,  and  that  is,  in  Kate's  work-basket 
I  sat  down,  and,  like  an  old  fool,  began  to  read;  but  there,  I  grant,  you 
have  the  better  of  Schiller,  Mr.  CrofSngry." 

*'  I  should  be  glad,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  really  think  I  have  approached 
that  admirable  author ;  even  your  friendly  partiality  ought  not  to  talk  of 
my  having  excelled  him." 

**  But  I  do  say  you  have  excelled  him,  Mr.  Croflangry,  in  a  most  material 
particular.  For  surely  a  book  of  amusement  should  lie  something  that  one 
can  take  up  and  lay  down  at  pleasure;  and  I  can  say  justly,  I  was  never 
at  the  least  loss  to  put  aside  those  sheets  of  yours  when  business  came  in 
the  way.  But,  faith,  this  Schiller,  sir,  does  not  let  you  off  so  easily.  I  for- 
got  one  appointment  on  paTUcwW  Wsvcv^%%,  \!ccvd.  I^ilfUlIy  broko  through 
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another,  that  I  might  stay  at  home  and  finish  his  confounded  book,  which, 
after  all,  is  about  two  brothers,  the  greatest  rascals  I  e?er  heard  of.  The 
one,  sir,  goes  near  to  murder  his  own  father,  and  the  other  (which  you 
would  think  still  stranger)  sets  about  to  debauch  his  own  wife/' 

**  I  find,  then,  Mr.  Fairscribe,  that  you  ha?e  no  taste  for  the  romance  of 
real  life — ^no  pleasure  in  contemplating  those  spirit-rousinj;;  impulses,  which 
force  men  of  fiery  passions  upon  great  crimes  and  great  virtues  7" 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  I  am  not  just  so  sure.  But  then  to  mend  the  matter/' 
continued  the  critic,  "  you  have  brought  in  Highlanders  into  every  story,  as 
if  you  were  going  back  again,  velis  et  remU,  into  the  old  days  of  Jacobitism. 
I  must  speak  my  plain  mind,  Mr.  Groftangry.  I  cannot  tell  what  innova- 
tions in  Kirk  and  State  may  now  be  proposed,  but  our  fathers  were  friends 
to  both,  as  they  were  settled  at  the  glorious  Revolution,  and  liked  a  tartan 
plaid  as  little  as  they  did  a  white  surplice.  I  wish  to  Heaven,  all  this 
tartan  fever  bode  well  to  the  Protestant  succession  and  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land." 

"  Both  too  well  settled,  I  hope,  in  the  minds  of  the  subject,"  said  I,  "  to 
be  a£fected  by  old  remembrances,  on  which  we  look  back  as  en  the  portraits 
of  our  ancestors,  without  recollecting,  while  we  gaze  on  them,  any  of  the 
feuds  by  which  the  originals  were  animated  while  alive.  But  most  happy 
should  I  be  to  light  upon  any  topic  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Highlanas, 
Mr.  Fairscribe.  I  have  been  just  reflecting  that  the  theme  is  becoming  a 
little  exhausted,  and  your  experience  may  perhaps  supply" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha! — my  experience  supply  I"  interruptea  Mr.  Fairscribe,  with 
a  laugh  of  derision ; — "  why,  you  might  as  well  ask  my  son  James's  expe- 
rience to  supply  a  case  about  thirlage.  No,  no,  my  good  friend,  I  have 
lived  by  the  law,  and  in  the  law,  all  my  life ;  and  when  you  seek  the  im- 
pulses that  make  soldiers  desert  and  shoot  their  sergeants  and  corporals, 
and  Highland  drovers  dirk  English  graziers,  to  prove  themselves  men  of 
fiery  passions,  it  is  not  to  a  man  like  me  you  should  come.  I  could  tell  you 
some  tricks  of  my  own  trade,  perhaps,  and  a  oueer  story  or  two  of  estates 
that  have  been  lost  and  recovered.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  you 
might  do  with  your  Muse  of  Fiction,  as  you  call  her,  as  many  an  honest 
man  does  with  his  own  sons  in  flesh  and  blood." 

*'  And  how  is  that,  my  dear  sir?" 

"  Send  her  to  India,  to  be  sure.  That  is  the  true  place  for  a  Soot  to  thrive 
in ;  and  if  you  carry  your  story  fifty  jears  back,  as  there  is  nothing  to  hin- 
der you,  you  will  find  as  much  shooting  and  stabbing  there  as  ever  was^  in 
the  wild  Highlands.  If  you  want  rogues,  as  they  are  so  much  in  fashion 
with  you,  you  have  that  gallant  caste  of  adventurers,  who  laid  down  their 
consciences  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  they  went  out  to  India,  and  forgot 
to  take  them  up  a^in  when  they  returned.  Then,  for  great  exploits,  you 
have  in  the  old  history  of  India,  before  Europeans  were  numerous  there, 
the  most  wonderful  deeds,  done  by  the  least  possible  means,  that  perhaps 
the  annals  of  the  world  can  afibrd." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  I,  kindling  at  the  ideas  his  speech  inspired.  "  I  re- 
member in  the  delightful  pages  of  Orme,  the  interest  which  mingles  in  his 
narratives,  from  the  very  small  number  of  English  which  are  engaged. 
Each  officer  of  a  regiment  becomes  known  to  you  by  name,  nay,  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  acquire  an  individual  share  of  interest. 


They  are  distinguished'  among  the  natives  like  the  Spaniards  among  the 
Mexicans.  What  do  I  say  7  They  are  like  Homer's  aemigods  among  the 
warring  mortals.     Men,  like  Clive  and  Caillaud,  influeno^  great  events, 


like  Juve  himself.     Inferior  officers  are  like  Mars  or  Neptune ;  and  the  ser- 
geants and  corporals  might  well  pass  for  demigods.    Then  the  various  re- 
ligious costumes,  habits,  and  manners  of  the  people  of  Hindustan,;— the 
patient  Hindhu,  the  warlike  R^jahpoot,  the  hau^hti  ^^«ISA^^^^  ^w^^^ 
and  vindictive  Malay — Glorious  and  unboundea  VQX>^<^Xa^\    ^^S^^  ^"^ 
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objection  u,  that  I  hare  never  been  there,  and  know  nothing  at  all  about 
them." 

"  NoDsense,  mj  good  friend.  You  will  tell  us  about  them  all  the  better 
that  yoQ  know  nothing  of  what  joa  are  saying ;  and  come,  we'll  finish  the 
bottle,  and  when  Katie  (her  sisters  go  to  the  assembly)  has  given  us  tea, 
she  will  tell  you  the  outline  of  the  story  of  poor  Menie  Gray,  whose  picture 
Tou  will  see  in  the  drawing-room,  a  distant  relation  of  my  father  s,  who 
nad,  however,  a  handsome  part  of  cousin  Menie's  succession.  There  are 
none  living  that  can  be  hurt  by  the  story  now,  though  it  was  thought  best 
to  smother  it  up  at  the  time,  as  indeed  even  the  whispers  about  it  led  poor 
cousin  Menie  to  live  very  retired.  I  mind  her  well  when  a  child.  There 
was  something  very  gentle,  but  rather  tiresome,  about  poor  cousin  Menie." 

When  we  came  into  the  drawing-room,  my  friend  pointed  to  a  picture 
which  I  had  before  noticed,  without,  however,  its  having  attracted  more 
than  a  passing  look ;  now  I  regarded  it  with  more  attention.  It  was  one 
of  those  portraits  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurv,  in  which  artists 
endeavoured  to  conquer  the  stiffness  of  hoops  and  brocades,  by  throwin<^  a 
fancy  drapery  around  the  figure,  with  loose  folds  like  a  mantle  or  dressing 
gown,  the  stays,  however,  being  retained,  and  the  bosom  displayed  in  a 
manner  which  shows  that  our  mothers,  like  their  daughters,  were  as  liberal 
of  their  charms  as  the  nature  of  the  dress  might  permit.  To  this,  the  well- 
known  style  of  the  period,  the  features  and  form  of  the  individual  added, 
at  first  sight,  little  interest.  It  represented  a  handsome  woman  of  about 
thirty,  her  hair  wound  simply  about  her  head,  her  features  regular,  and  her 
complexion  fair.  But  on  looking  more  closely,  especially  after  having  had 
a  hint  that  the  original  had  been  the  heroine  of  a  tale,  I  could  observe  a 
melancholv  sweetness  in  the  countenance  that  seemed  to  speak  of  woes  en- 
dured, and  injuries  sustained,  with  that  resignation  which  women  can  and 
do  sometimes  display  under  the  insults  and  ingratitude  of  those  on  whom 
they  have  bestowed  their  affections. 

**  Yes,  she  was  an  excellent  and  an  ill-used  woman,"  said  Mr.  Fairscribe, 
his  eye  fixed  like  mine  on  the  picture — **  She  left  our  family  not  less,  I  dare 
say,  than  five  thousand  pounds,  and  I  believe  she  died  worth  four  times  ^ 
that  sum ;  but  it  was  diviaed  among  the  nearest  of  kin,  which  was  all  fair."  ' 

*'  But  her  history,  Mr.  Fairscribe,"  said  I  —  "to  judge  from  her  look,  it 
must  have  been  a  melancholy  one." 

"  You  may  say  that,  Mr.  Croflangry.  Melancholy  enough,  and  extraor- 
dinary enough  too  —  But,"  added  he,  swallowing  in*  haste  a  cup  of  the  tea 
which  was  presented  to  him,  *'  I  must  away  to  my  business — we  cannot  be 

fowffing  all  the  morning,  and  telling  old  stories  all  the  afternoon.  Katie 
nows  all  the  outs  and  the  ins  of  cousin  Menio's  adventures  as  well  as  I 
do,  and  when  she  has  ^iven  you  the  particulars,  then  I  am  at  your  service, 
to  condescend  more  articulately  upon  dates  or  particulars." 

Well,  here  was  I,  a  gay  old  bachelor,  left  to  hear  a  love  tale  from  my 
young  friend  Katie  Fairscribe,  who,  when  she  is  not  surrounded  by  a  bevy 
of  gallants,  at  which  time,  to  my  thinking,  she  shows  less  to  advantage,  is 
as  pretty,  well-behaved,  and  unaffected  a  girl  as  you  see  tripping  the  new 
walks  of  Prince's  Street  or  Ileriot  Row.  Old  bachelorship  so  decided  as 
mine  has  its  privileges  in  such  a  tHe-d-iefey  providing  you  are,  or  can  seem 
for  the  time,  perfectly  good-humoured  and  attentive,  and  do  not  ape  the 
manners  of  your*  younger  years,  in  attempting  which  you  will  only  make 
yourself  ridiculous.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  so  indifferent  to  the  company  of 
a  pretty  young  woman  as  was  desired  by  the  poet,  who  wished  to  sit  beside 
his  mistress  — 

"At  ancnnriem'd  m  when 

Her  infant  heantjr  cimld  beget 
Mor  happineM  nor  pam.** 

On  the  contrary,  I  can  look.  otv\)eaMVj  ^xvd.  vc^Tvocenoe,  as  something  of  which 
I  knoyf  and  esteem  the  ^a\u<i,  m\^Q\x\>  \}tx^  ^^vo^  ^T\]k»^\s^  \&9^u^  them  mj 
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own.  A  young  lady  can  afford  to  talk  with  an  old  stager  like  me  withoat 
either  artifice  or  affectation  ;  and  we  may  maintain  a  species  of  friondAhip, 
the  more  tender,  perhaps,  because  we  are  of  different  sexes,  yet  with  which 
that  distinction  has  very  little  to  do. 

Now,  I  hear  my  wisest  and  most  critical  neighbour  remark,  *'  Mr.  Croffc- 
angry  is  in  the  way  of  doing  a  foolish  thing.  Ue  is  well  tu  pass — Old  Fair- 
scribe  knows  to  a  penny  what  ho  is  worth,  and  Miss  Katie,  with  all  her 
airs,  may  like  the  old  brass  that  bays  the  new  pan.  I  thought  Mr.  OrofV 
angry  was  looking  very  cadgy  when  he  came  in  to  play  a  rubber  with  us 
last  night.  Poor  gentleman,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  him  make 
a  fool  of  himself." 

Spare  your  compassion,  dear  madam,  there  is  not  the  least  danger.  The 
beaux  yeux  de  ma  ca^eite  are  not  brilliant  enough  to  make  amends  for  the 
spectacles  which  must  supply  the  dimness  of  my  own.  I  am  a  little  deaf, 
too,  as  you  know  to  your  sorrow  when  we  are  partners ;  and  if  I  could  get 
a  nymph  to  marry  me  with  all  these  imperfections,  who  the  deuce  would 
marry  Janet  M'Lvoy  ?  and  from  Janet  M*£yoy  Chrystal  Groftangry  will 
notjpart. 

Miss  Katie  Fairscribe  gave  me  the  tale  of  Menie  Gray  with  much  taste 
and  simplicity,  not  attempting  to  suppress  the  feelings,  whether  of  grief  or 
resentment,  which  justly  and  naturally  arose  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
talc.  Iler  father  afterwards  confirmed  the  principal  outlines  of  the  story, 
and  furnished  me  with  some  additional  circumstances,  which  Misd  Katie 
had  suppressed  or  forgotten.  Indeed,  I  have  learned  on  this  occasion,  what 
t>ld  Lintot  meant  when  he  told  Pope,  that  he  used  to  propitiate  the  critics 
of  importance,  when  he  had  a  work  in  the  press,  by  now  and  then  letting 
them  see  a  sheet  of  the  blotted  proof,  or  a  few  leaves  of  the  original  manu- 
script. Our  mystery  of  authorship  has  something  about  it  so  fascinating, 
that  if  you  admit  any  one,  however  little  he  may  previously  have  been  dis- 
posed to  such  studies,  into  your  confidence,  you  will  find  that  he  considers 
himself  as  a  party  interested,  and,  if  success  follows,  will  think  himself 
entitled  to  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  praise. 

The  reader  has  seen  that  no  one  could  have  been  naturally  less  interested 
than  was  my  excellent  friiTnd  Fairscribe  in  my  lucubrations,  when  I  first 
consulted  him  on  the  subject ;  but  since  he  has  contributed  a  subject  to  the 
work,  he  has  become  a  most  zealous  coadjutor ;  and  half-ashamed,  I  believe, 
yet  half-proud  of  the  literary  stock-company,  in  which  he  has  got  a  share, 
be  never  meets  me  without  jogging  my  elbow,  and  dropping  some  myste- 
rious hints,  as,  **I  am  saying — when  will  you  give  us  any  more  of  yon?" 
—  or,  "  Yon's  not  a  bad  narrative  —  I  like  yon." 

Pray  Heaven  the  reader  may  bo  of  his  opinion. 
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(CjlEjittt  tjit  /int. 

When  fahitiBt  Natare  eaU'i  fiir  Bid. 

And  liov«rinf  Death  prepared  the  blow. 
His  Tigoroos  rainedj  diaplajr'd 

The  power  of  art  withoat  the  show ; 
In  Miaery*!  daiteat  oavem*  known. 

His  naefal  care  was  ever  nigh. 
Where  hopelees  Anitaish  poar'd  hie  gnnm. 

And  lonely  Went  retired  to  die ; 
No  sommuDs  mock'd  hjr  oold  delaj. 

No  petty  gains  disdeiai'd  by  pride, 
Tiie  modest  wants  of  every  day 

The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

BAMma.  JomrBov. 

Thi  exquisitely  beautiful  portrait  which  the  Rambler  has  piunted  of  his 
friend  Levett,  well  describes  Gideon  Orajt  and  many  other  Tilla^  doctors, 
from  whom  Scotland  reaps  more  benefit,  and  to  whom  she  is  perhapf 
more  ungrateful  than  to  any  other  class  of  men,  excepting  her  school- 
masters. 

Such  a  rural  man  of  medicine  is  usually  the  inhabitant  of  some  pretty 
borough  or  Tillage,  which  forms  the  central  point  of  his  practice.  But, 
besides  attending  to  such  cases  as  the  village  may  afford,  he  is  day  and 
night  at  the  service  of  every  one  who  may  command  his 'assistance  within  a 
circle  of  forty  miles  in  diameter,  untraversed  by  roads  in  many  directions, 
and  including  moors,  mountainn,  rivers,  and  lakes.  For  late  and  dangerous 
journeys  through  an  inaccessible  country  for  services  of  the  most  essential 
kind,  rendered  at  the  expense,  or  risk  at  least,  of  his  own  health  and  life, 
the  Scottish  village  doctor  receives  at  best  a  very  moderate  recompense, 
often  one  which  is  totally  inadequate,  and  very  frequently  none  whatever, 
lie  has  none  of  the  ample  resources  proper  to  the  brothers  of  the  profession 
in  an  English  town.  The  burgesses  of  a  Scottish  borough  are  rendered,  by 
their  limited  means  of  luxury,  inaccessible  to  gout,  surfeits,  and  all  the 
comfortable  chronic  diseases  which  are  attendant  on  wealth  and  indolence. 
Four  years,  or  so,  of  abstemiousness,  enable  them  to  stand  an  election 
dinner;  and  there  is  no  hope  of  broken  heads  among  a  score  or  two  of  quiet 
electors,  who  settle  the  business  over  a  table.  There  the  mothers  of  the 
state  never  make  a  point  of  pouring,  in  the  course  of  every  revolving  year, 
a  certain  Quantity  of  doctor's  stuff  through  the  bowels  of  their  beloved 
children.  Every  old  woman,  from  the  Townhead  to  the  Townfit,  can  pre- 
scribe a  dose  of  salts,  or  spread  a  plaster ;  and  it  is  only  when  a  fever  or  a 
~>alsy  renders  matters  serious,  that  the  assistance  of  the  doctor  is  invoked 
>j  his  neighbours  in  the  borough. 

But  still  the  man  oi  «c\etke«  cannot  complain  of  inactivity  or  want  of 
practice.  If  he  does  not  ^li^  m\iciTA»  k\.\{\%  \^^\^Vi^  vMka  them  throagh  a 
wide  circle.    lake  tbe  gVio^tX^  W«  ^^  ^V«^^  %\jft«wstvV^  wsraN]^  ^  mid. 
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nifcht  and  traverses  in  darkness,  paths  which,  to  those  less^  accustomed  to 
them,  seem  formidable  in  daylight,  through  straits  where  the  slightest  aber- 
ration would  plunge  him  into  a  morass,  or  throw  him  over  a  precipice,  on 
to  cabins  which  his  horse  might  ride  over  without  knowing  they  lay  in  his 
way,  unless  he  happened  to  fall  through  the  roofs.  When  he  arrives  at 
such  a  stately  termination  of  his  journey,  where  his  services  are  required, 
either  to  bring  a  wretch  into  the  world,  or  prevent  one  from  leaving  it,  the 
scene  of  misery  is  often  such,  that,  far  from  touching  the  hard-saved 
shillings  which  are  gratefully  offered  to  him,  he  bestows  his  medicines  as 
well  as  his  attendance  —  for  charity.  I  have  heard  the  celebrated  traveller 
Mungo  Park,  who  had  experienced  both  courses  of  life,  rather  give  the 
preference  to  travelling  as  a  discoverer  in  Africa,  than  to  wandering  by 
night  and  day  the  wilds  of  his  native  land  in  the  capacity  of  a  country 
medical  practitioner.  He  mentioned  having  once  upon  a  time  rode  forty 
miles,  sat  up  all  night,  and  succcssfullv  assisted  a  woman  under  influence 
of  the  primitive  curse,  for  which  his  sole  remuneration  was  a  roasted  potato 
and  a  draught  of  buttermilk.  But  his  was  not  the  heart  which  grudged  the 
labour  that  relieved  human  misery.  In  short,  there  is  no  creature  in  Scot- 
land that  works  harder  and  is  more  poorly  requited  than  the  country  doctor, 
unless  perhaps  it  may  be  his  horse.  Yet  the  horse  is,  and  indeed  must  be, 
hardy,  active,  and  indefatigable,  in  spite  of  a  rough  coat  and  indifferent 
condition  ;  and  so  you  will  often  find  in  his  master,  under  an  unpromising 
and  blunt  exterior,  professional  skill  and  enthusiasm,  intelligence,  humanity, 
courage,  and  science. 

Mr.  Gideon  Gray,  surgeon  in  the  village  of  Middlemas,  situated  in  one  of 
the  midland  counties  of  Scotland,  led  the  rough,  active,  and  ill-rewarded 
course  of  life  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  He  was  a  man 
between  forty  and  fifty,  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  of  such  reputation  in 
the  medical  world,  that  he  had  been  more  than  once,  as  opportunities 
occurred,  advised  to  exchange  Middlemas  and  its  meagre  circle  of  practice, 
for  some  of  the  larger  towns  in  Scotland,  or  for  Edinburgh  itself.  This 
advice  he  had  always  declined.  He  was  a  plain  blunt  man,  who  did  not 
love  restraint,  and  was  unwilling  to  subject  himself  to  that  which  was 
exacted  in  polite  society.  He  had  not  himself  found  out,  nor  had  any  friend 
hinted  to  him,  that  a  slight  touch  of  the  cynic,  in  manner  and  habits,  gives 
the  physician,  to  the  common  eye,  an  air  of  authority  which  greatly  tends 
to  enlarge  his  reputation.  Mr.  Gray,  or,  as  the  country  people  called  him, 
Doctor  Gray,  (he  might  hold  the  title  by  diploma  for  what  I  know,  though 
he  only  claimed  the  rank  of  Master  of  Arts,)  had  few  wants,  and  these 
were  amnly  supplied  by  a  professional  income  which  generally  approached 
two  hundred  pounds  a-ycar,  for  which,  upon  an  average,  he  travelled  about 
five  thousand  miles  on  horseback  in  the  course  of  the  twelve  months.  Nay, 
so  liberally  did  this  revenue  support  himself  and  his  ponies,  called  Pestle 
and  Mortar,  which  he  exercised  alternately,  that  he  took  a  damsel  to  share 
it,  Jean  Watson,  namely,  the  cherry-cheeked  daughter  of  an  honest  farmer, 
who  being  herself  one  of  twelve  children  who  had  been  brought  up  on  an 
income  of  fourscore  pounds  a-year,  never  thought  there  could  be  poverty  in 
more  than  double  the  sum ;  and  looked  on  Gray,  though  now  termed  by 
irreverent  youth  the  Old  Doctor,  as  a  very  advantageous  match.  For  several 
years  they  had  no  children,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Doctor  Gray,  who  had  so 
often  assisted  the  efforts  of  the  goddess  Lucina,  was  never  to  invoke  her  in 
his  own  behalf.  Yet  his  domestic  roof  was,  on  a  remark/ible  occasion, 
decreed  to  be  the  scene  where  the  goddess's  art  was  required. 

Late  of  an  autumn  evening  three  old  women  might  be  observed  plying 
their  aged  limbs  through  the  single  street  of  the  village  at  Middlemas 
towards  the  honoured  door,  which,  fenced  off  from  the  vulgar  causeway, 
was  defended  by  a  broken  paling,  enclosing  two  slips  of  ground^  halC  «bt«ik^v^^ 
half  overrun  with  an  abortive  attempt  at  sVvtutAiWS,    Wi'^\v«t\\asML^'M^ 
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blazoned  with  the  name  of  Gideon  Gray,  M.  A.  Surgeon,  &c.  &<r.  Some  of 
the  idle  jounf;  fellows,  who  had  been  a  minute  or  two  before  loitering  at 
the  other  end  of  the  street  before  the  door  of  the  alehouse,  (for  the  pretended 
inn  deserved  no  better  name.)  now  accompanied  the  old  dames  with  shours 
of  laughter,  excited  by  their  unwonted  agilit  v ;  and  with  bets  on  the  winner, 
as  loudly  expressed  as  if  they  had  been  laicf  at  the  starting-post  of  Middle- 
mas  races.  **  Ilalf-a-mutchkm  on  Luckie  Simson  !"  —  "  Auid  Peg  Tamson 
against  the  field  !*'  —  **  Mair  speed,  Alison  Jaup,  ye'U  tak  the  wind  out  of 
them  yet!" —  "  Canny  against  the  hill,  lasses,  or  we  may  have  a  burstem 
auld  oarline  amang  ye  V*  These,  and  a  thousand  such  gibes,  rent  the  air, 
without  being  noticed,  or  even  heard,  by  the  anxious  racers,  whose  object 
of  contention  seemed  to  be,  which  should  first  reach  the  Doctor's  door. 

"  Guide  us.  Doctor,  what  can  be  the  matter  now  ?"  said  Mrs.  Gray;  whose 
character  was  that  of  a  good-natured  simpleton ;  **  Here's  Peg  ^famson, 
Jean  Simson,  and  Alison  Jaup,  -running  a  race  on  the  hie  street  of  the 
burgh !" 

The  Doctor,  who  had  but  the  moment  before  hung  his  wet  great-coat 
before  the  fire,  (for  he  was  just  dismounted  from  a  long  journey,)  hastened 
down  stairs,  arguing  some  new  occasion  for  his  services,  and  liappy,  that, 
from  the  character  of  the  messengers,  it  was  likely  to  be  within  burgh,  and 
not  landward. 

lie  had  just  reached  the  door  as  Luckie  Simson,  one  of  the  racers,  arrived 
in  the  little  area  before  it.  She  had  got  the  start,  and  kept  it,  but  at  the 
expense,  for  the  time,  of  her  power  of  utterance ;  for  when  she  came  in 
presence  of  the  Doctor,  she  stood  blowing  like  a  grampus,  her  loose  toy 
lining  back  from  her  face,  making  the  most  violeut  effort  to  speak,  but 
without  the  power  of  uttering  a  single  intelligible  word.  Peg  Thompson 
whipped  in  before  her. 

•'  The  leddy,  sir,  the  leddy !" 

"Instant  help,  instant  help  I" — screeched  rather  than  uttered,  Alison 
Jaup ;  while  Luckie  Simson,  who  had  certainly  won  the  race,  found  words 
to  claim  the  prize  which  had  set  them  all  in  motion. 

**  And  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  recommend  me  to  be  the  sick-nurse ;  I  was 
here  to  bring  you  the  tidings  lang  before  ony  o'  thae  lazy  queans." 

Loud  were  the  counter-protestations  of  the  two  competitors,  and  loud  the 
laugh  of  the  idle  looiis  who  listened  at  a  little  distance. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  ye  flyting  fools,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  and  you,  ye  idle 
rascals,  if  I  come  out  among  you."  So  saying,  he  smacked  his  long-lashed 
whip  with  great  emphasis,  producing  much  the  effect  of  the  celebrated  Quoi 
ego  of  Neptune  in  the  first  yEneid. — "And  now,"  said  the  Doctor,  "where, 
or  who,  is  this  lady  ?" 

The  question  was  scarce  necessary ;  for  a  plain  carriage,  with  four  horses, 
came  at  a  foot's  pace  towards  the  door  of  the  Doctor's  house,  and  the  old 
women,  now  more  at  their  ease,  gave  the  Doctor  to  understand,  that  the 
gentleman  thought  the  accommodation  of  the  Swan  Inn  totally  unfit  for  his 
lady's  rank  and  condition,  and  had,  by  their  advice,  (each  claiming  the 
merit  of  the  suggestion,)  brought  her  here,  to  experience  the  hospitality  of 
the  west  room  ;-^  a,  spare  apartment,  in  which  Doctor  Gray  occasionally 
accommodated  such  patients,  as  he  desired  to  keep  for  a  space  of  time  under 
his  own  eye. 

There  were  two  persons  only  in  the  vehicle.  The  one,  a  gentleman  in  a 
riding  dress,  sprung  out,  and  having  received  from  the  Doctor  an  assurance 
that  the  lady  would  receive  tolerable  accommodation  in  his  house,  he  lenl 
assistance  to  his  companion  to  leave  the  carriage,  and  with  great  apparent 
satisfaction,  .saw  her  safely  deposited  in  a  decent  sleeping  apartment,  and 
under  the  respectable  charge  of  the  Doctor  and  his  lady,  who  assured  bia 
.  OQoe  more  of  every  species  o£  Tvt\ATvt\Qn.  To  bind  their  promise  more  fiimly, 
the  stranger  slipped  a  putae  ot  V97^Ti\.^  ^>a:\\i&%a  V5»it  >^>ai  %\ati[  ohmnoed  in  tlit 
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golden  age)  into  the  hand  of  the  Doctor,  as  an  earnest  of  the  most  liberal 
i^compense,  and  requested  he  would  spare  no  expense  in  providing  all  that 
"was  necessary  or  desirable  for  a  person  in  the  laaj's  condition,  and  for  the 
tielpless  being  to  whom  she  might  immediately  be  expected  to  give  birth. 
He  then  toid  be  would  retire  to  the  inn,  where  he  begged  a  message  might 
instantly  acquaint  him  with  the  expected  change  in  the  lady's  situation. 

'*  She  is  of  rank/'  he  said,  "  and  a  foreigner ;  let  no  expense  be  spared. 
W^  designed  to  have  reached  Edinburgh,  but  were  forcea  to  turn  off  the 
road  by  an  accident."    Once  more  he  said,  *'  Let  no  expense  be  spared,  and  - 
manage  that  she  may  travel  as  soon  as  possible." 

*'  That,"  said  the  Doctor,  **  is  past  my  control.  Nature  must  not  be 
hurried,  and  she  avenges  herself  of  every  attempt  to  do  so." 

**  But  art."  said  the  stranger,  '*  can  do  much,"  and  he  proffered  a  second 
purse,  which  seemed  as  heavy  as  the  first. 

'*  Art,"  said  the  Doctor,  *'  may  be  recompensed,  but  cannot  be  purchased. 
You  have  already  paid  me  more  than  enough  to  take  th«  utmost  care  I  can 
of  your  lady ;  should  I  accept  more  money,  it  could  only  be  for  promising, 
by  implication  at  least,  what  is  beyond  my  power  to  perform.  Every  pos< 
sible  care  shall  be  taken  of  your  lady,  ana  that  affords  the  best  chance  of 
her  being  speedily  able  to  travel. — Now,  go  you  to  the  inn,  sir,  for  I  may 
be  instantly  wanted,  and  we  have  not  yet  provided  either  an  attendant  for 
the  lady,  or  a  nurse  for  the  child  ;  but  both  shall  be  presently  done." 

"  Yet  a  moment,  Doctor — what  languages  do  you  understand  7" 

*'  Latin  and  French  I  can  speak  indifferently,  and  so  as  to  be  understood ; 
and  I  read  a  little  Italian." 

'*But  no  Portuguese  or  Spanish?"  continued  the  stranger. 

"  No,  sir." 

**  That  is  unluckjr.  But  you  may  make  her  understand  you  by  means  of 
French.  Take  notice,  you  are  to  comply  with  her  request  in  everything — 
if  you  want  means  to  do  so,  you  may  apply  to  me." 

**  May  I  ask,  sir,  by  what  name  the  lady  is  to  be" 

"  It  IS  totally  indifferent,"  said  the  stranger,  interrupting  the  question ; 
"  You  shall  know  it  at  more  leisure." 

So  saying,  he  threw  his  ample  cloak  about  him,  turning  himself  half 
round  to  assist  the  operation,  with  an  air  which  the  Doctor  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  imitate,  and  walked  down  the  street  to  the  little  inn. 
Here  he  paid  and  dismissed  the  postilions,  and  shut  himself  up  in  an  apart- 
ment, oraering  no  one  to  be  admitted  till  the  Doctor  should  call. 

The  Doctor,  when  he  returned  to  his  patient's  apartment,  found  his  wife 
in  great  surprise,  which,  as  is  usual  with  persona  of  her  character,  was  not 
unmixed  with  fear  and  anxiety. 

*'  She  cannot  speak  a  word  like  a  Christian  being,"  said  Mrs.  Gray. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  But  she  threeps  to  keep  on  a  black  fause-face,  and  skirls  if  wo  offer  to 
take  it  away." 

"  Well  then,  let  her  wear  it— What  harm  will  it  do?" 

**  Harm,  Doctor  I"  Was  ever  honest  woman  brought  to  bed  with  a  fause- 
face  on  ?" 

**  Seldom,  perhaps.  But,  Jean,  my  dear,  those  who  are  not  quite  honest 
must  be  brought  to  bed  all  the  same  as  those  who  are,  and  we  are  not  to 
endanger  the  poor  thing's  life  by  contradicting  her  whims  at  present." 

Approaching  the  sick  woman's  bed,  he  observed  that  she  indeed  wore  a 
-thin  silk  m:i8k,  of  the  kind  which  do  such  uncommon  service  in  the  elder 
comedy  ;  such  as  women  of  rank  still  wore  in  travelling,  but  certainly  never 
in  the  situation  of  this  poor  lady.  It  would  seem  she  had  sustained  impor- 
tunity on  the  subject,  for  when  she  saw  the  Doctor,  she  put  her  hand  to  ner 
face,  as  if  she  was  afraid  he  would  insist  on  pallin^^  off  t\x^  ^\ia.^^« 

Ho  hastened  to  saj,  in  tolerable  French,  tiha\  \i«t  ViiX  i^iwWXjfc  ^Nk^^ 
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them  in  erery  r»»«pect,  and  that  she  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  wear  tbe  manV 
till  it  wafl  her  pleasure  to  lay  it  aside.  She  understood  him :  for  she  replied, 
by  a  Tery  imperfect  attempt,  in  tbe  same  lan^na^,  to  express  her  gratitude 
for  the  Tiermission,  as  she  seemed  to  regard  it,  of  retaining  her  disguise. 

Tbe  Doctor  proceeded  to  other  arrangements ;  and,  fi>r  the  satisfaction  of 
th'^>se  readers  who  may  love  minute  information,  we  record,  that  Lnckie 
Simson,  tbe  first  in  the  race,  carried  as  a  prize  the  situation  of  sick-nurse 
beside  tbe  delicate  patient ;  that  Peg  Thomson  was  permitted  tbe  pririlege 
of  recommending  ber  good-daughter.  Bet  Jamieson,  to  be  wet-nurse ;  and 
an  Of,  or  grandchild,  of  Lnckie  Jaup  was  hired  to  assist  in  the  increased 
drudgery  of  the  family ;  tbe  Doctor  thus,  like  a  practised  minister,  dirid- 
ing  among  bis  trusty  adherents  such  good  things  as  fortune  placed  at  bis 
disposal. 

About  one  in  tbe  morning  tbe  Doctor  made  bis  appearance  at  tbe  Swan 
Inn,  and  acquainted  the  stranger  gentleman,  that  he  wished  him  joy  of 
being  tbe  father  of  a  healthy  U)y,  and  that  tbe  mother  was,  in  tbe  usual 
phrase,  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

Tbe  stranger  beard  the  news  with  seeming  satisfaction,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, ** He  must  be  christened.  Doctor!  be  must  be  christened  instantly!" 

"  There  can  be  no  hurry  for  that,"  said  the  Doctor. 

**  We  think  otherwise,"  said  the  stranger,  cutting  his  argument  short.  "  I 
am  a  Catholic,  Doctor,  and  as  I  may  be  obliged  to  leave  this  place  before 
the  lady  is  able  to  travel,  I  desire  to  see  my  child  received  into  the  pale  of 
the  Church.  There  is,  I  understand,  a  Catholic  priest  in  this  wretched 
place?" 

**  There  is  a  Catholic  gentleman,  sir,  Mr.  Goodriche,  who  is  reported  to 
be  in  orders." 

**I  commend  your  caution.  Doctor,"  said  tbe  stranger;  "it  is  dangerous 
to  be  too  positive  on  any  subject  I  will  bring  that  same  Mr.  Groodriche  to 
your  house  to-morrow." 

Gray  hesitated  for  a  moment.  "  I  am  a  Presbyterian  Protestant,  sir,"  he 
said,  **  a  friend  to  the  constitution  as  established  in  Church  and  State,  as  I 
have  a  good  right,  having  drawn  his  Majesty's  pay,  Gtid  bless  him,  for  four* 
years,  as  surgeon's  mate  in  tbe  Cameronian  regiment,  as  my  regimental 
Bible  and  commission  can  testify.  But  although  I  be  bound  especially  to 
abhor  all  trafficking  or  trinketing  with  Papists,  yet  I  will  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  tender  conscience.  Sir,  you  may  call  with  Mr.  Goodriche,  when 
rou  please,  at  my  bouse ;  and  undoubtedly,  you  being,  as  I  suppose,  the 
ather  of  the  child,  you  will  arrange  matters  as  you  please ;  only,  I  do  not 
desire  to  be  though  an  abettor  or  countenancer  of  any  part  of  the  Popish 
ritual." 

"  Enough,  sir,"  said  the  stranger  haughtily,  "we  understand  each  other." 

The  next  day  he  appeared  at  the  Doctor's  house  with  Mr.  Goodriche,  and 
two  persons  understood  to  belong  to  that  reverend  gentleman's  communion. 
The  party  wore  shut  up  in  an  apartment  with  the  infant,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  solemnity  of  baptism  was  administered  to  the  unconscious 
being,  thus  strangely  launched  upon  the  world.  When  the  priest  and  wit- 
nesses had  retired,  the  strange  gentleman  informed  Mr.  Gray,  that,  as  the 
lady  had  been  pronounced  unfit  for  travelling  for  several  days,  be  was  him- 
self about  to  leave  the  neighbourhood,  but  would  return  thither  in  the  space 
of  ton  days,  when  he  hoped  to  find  his  companion  able  to  leave  it. 

"  And  by  what  name  are  we  to  call  the  cnild  and  mother?" 

**  The  infant's  name  is  Richard." 

"But  it  must  have  some  sirnarae  —  so  must  the  lady — She  cannot  reside 
in  my  house,  yet  be  without  a  name." 
•    "  CaII  them  by  the  name  of  your  town  here  —  Middlemaa,  I  think  it  iar** 

"  Yofl,  sir." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Middlemua  la  tVi«  uvkxa^  ol  ^^  ni^'Csi^T^^sA^^t^vcd.  Middle* 
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\  of  the  child  —  and  I  am  Matthew  Middlemas,  at  your  service.  This," 
be  continued,  *'  will  provide  Mrs.  Middlemas  in  every  thing  she  may  wish 
to  possess — or  assist  her  in  case  of  accidents/'  With  that  he  placed  j&lOO 
in  Mr.  Gray's  hand,  who  rather  scrupled  receiving  it,  saying,  "He  supposed 
the  lady  was  qualified  to  be  her  own  purse-bearer.'' 

"The  worst  in  the  world,  I  assure  you,  Doctor,"  replied  the  stranger. 
"  If  she  wished  to  change  that  piece  of  paper,  she  would  scarce  know  how 
many  guineas  she  should  receive  for  it.  No,  Mr.  Gray,  I  assure  you  you 
will  find  Mrs.  Middlcton  —  Middlemas  —  what  did  I  call  her  —  as  ignorant 
of  the  affairs  of  this  world  as  any  one  you  have  met  with  in  your  practice : 
So  you  will  please  to  be  her  treasurer  and  administrator  for  the  time,  as  for 
a  patient  that  is  incapable  to  look  after  her  own  affairs." 

This  was  spoke,  as  it  struck  Dr.  Gray,  in  rather  a  haughty  and  super- 
cilious manner.  The  words  intimated  nothing  in  themselves,  more  than 
the  same  desire  of  preserving  incognito,  which  might  be  gathered  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  stranger's  conduct ;  but  the  manner  seemed  to  say,  "  I  am 
not  a  person  tor  be  questioned  by  any  one  —  what  I  say  must  be  received 
without  comment,  how  little  soever  you  may  believe  or  understand  it."  It 
strengthened  Gray  in  his  opinion,  that  he  bad  before  him  a  case  either  of 
seduction,  or  of  private  marriage,  betwixt  persons  of  the  very  highest  rank; 
and  the  whole  bearing,  both  of  the  lady  and  the  gentleman,  confirmed  his 
suspicions.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  troublesome  or  inquisitive,  but 
he  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  lady  wore  no  marriage-ring ;  and  her  deep 
sorrow,  and  perpetual  tremor,  seemed  to  indicate  an  unhappy  creature,  who 
had  lost  the  protection  of  parents,  without  acquiring  a  legitimate  riji^ht  to  that 
of  a  husband.  He  was  therefore  somewhat  anxious  when  Mr.  Middlemas, 
after  a  private  conference  of  some  length  with  the  lady,  bade  him  farewell. 
It  is  true,  he  assured  him  of  his  return  within  ten  days,  being  the  very 
shortest  space  which  Gray  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  assign  for  any  pros- 
pect of  the  lady  being  moved  with  safety. 

"  I  trust  in  lleavcn  that  he  will  return,"  said  Gray  to  himself,  "  but  there 
is  too  much  mystery  about  all  this,  for  the  matter  being  a  plain  and  well- 
meaning  transaction.  If  he  intends  to  treat  this'  poor  thing,  as  many  a 
poor  gin  has  been  used  before,  I  hope  that  my  house  will  not  be  the  scene 
in  which  he  chooses  to  desert  her.  The  leaving  the  money  has  somewhat  a 
suspicious  aflpect,  and  looks  as  if  mv  friend  were  in  the  act  of  making  some 
compromise  with  his  conscience.  Well — I  must  hope  the  best.  Meantime, 
my  path  plainly  is  to  do  what  I  can  for  the  poor  lady's  benefit." 

Mr.  Gray  visited  his  patient  shortly  after  Mr.  Middlemas's  departure — as 
soon,  indeed,  as  he  could  be  admitted.  He  found  her  in  violent  agitation. 
Gray's  experience  dictated  the  best  mode  of  relief  and  tranquillity.  He 
caused  her  infant  to  be  brought  to  her.  She  wept  over  it  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  violence  of  h^r  agitation  subsided  under  the  influence  of  parental 
feelings,  which,  from  her  appearance  of  extreme  youth,  she  must  have 
experienced  for  the  first  time. 

The  observant  physician  could,  after  this  paroxysm,  remark  that  his 
patient's  mind  was  chiefly  occupied  in  computing  the  passage  of  the  time, 
and  anticipating  the  period  when  the  return  of  her  husband — if  husband  he 
was  —  might  be  expected.  She  consulted  almanacks,  enquired  concerning 
distances,  though  so  cautibusly  as  to  make  it  evident  she  desired  to  give  no 
indication  of  the  direction  of  her  companion's  journey,  and  repeatedly  com- 
pared her  watch  with  those  of  others ;  exercising,  it  was  evident,  all  that 
delusive  species  of  mental  arithmetic  by  which  mortals  attempt  to  accele- 
rate the  passage  of  Time  while  they  calculate  his  progress.  At  other  timet 
she  wept  anew  over  her  child,  which  was  by  all  judges  pronounced  as  goodly 
an  infant  as  needed  to  be  seen ;  and  Gray  sometimes  observed  that  she  mur- 
mured sentences  to  the  unconscious  infant,  not  only  th«  m^^Td^^W^»^ki^^«^^ 
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sound  And  accents  of  which  were  strange  to  him,  and  which,  in  particular,  he 
knew  not  to  be  Portuguese. 

Mr.  Goodricbe,  the  Catholic  priest,  demanded  access  to  her  upon  one 
occasion.  She  at  first  declined  nis  visit,  but  afterwards  received  it,  undei 
the  idea,  perhaps,  that  he  might  have  news  from  Mr.  Middlemas,  as  he 
called  himself.  The  interview  was  a  very  short  one,  and  the  priest  left  the 
lady's  apartment  in  displeasure,  which  his  prudence  could  scarce  disguise 
from  Mr.  Gray.  He  never  returned,  although  the  lady's  condition  would 
have  made  his  attentions  and  consolations  necessary,  had  she  been  a  member 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Our  Doctor  began  at  length  to  suspect  his  fair  guest  was  a  Jewess,  who 
Iiad  yielded  up  her  person  and  affections  to  one  of  a  different  religion  ;  and 
the  peculiar  style  ot  her  beautiful  countenance  went  to  enforce  this  opinion. 
The  circumstance  made  no  difference  to  Gray,  who  saw  only  her  distress 
and  desolation,  and  endeavoured  to  remedy  both  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
He  wa8,  however,  desirous  to  conceal  it  from  his  wife,  and  the  others  around 
the  sick  person,  whose  prudence  and  liberality  of  thinking  might  be  more 
justly  doubted.  He  thorefi)re  so  regulated  her  diet,  that  she  could  not  be 
either  offended,  or  brought  under  suspicion,  by  any  of  the  articles  forbidden 
by  the  Mosaic  law  being  presented  to  her.  In  other  respects  than  what 
concerned  her  health  or  convenience,  he  had  but  little  intercourse  with  her. 

The  space  passed  within  which  the  stranger's  return  to  the  borough  had 
been  so  anxiously  expected  by  his  female  companion.  The  disappointment 
occasioned  by  his  non-arrivafwas  manifested  in  the  convalescent  bv  inquie- 
tude, which  was  at  first  mingled  with  peevishness,  and  afterwards  with  doubt 
and  fear.  When  two  or  three  days  had  passed  without  message  or  letter  of 
any  kind,  Gray  himself  became  anxious,  both  on  his  own  account  and  the 
poor  lady's,  lest  the  stranger  should  have  actually  entertained  the  idea  of 
deserting  this  defenceless  and  probably  injured  woman.  He  longed  to  have 
some  communication  with  her,  which  might  enable  him  to  judge  what  en- 
quiries could  be  made,  or  what  else  was  most  fitting  to  be  done.  But  so 
imperfect  was  the  poor  young  woman's  knowledge  of  the  French  language, 
and  perhaps  so  unwilling  she  herself  to  throw  any  light  on  her  situation, 
that  every  attempt  of  this  kind  proved  abortive.  When  Gray  asked  ques- 
tions concerning  any  subject  which  appeared  to  approach  to  explanation, 
he  obs'.Tved  she  usually  answered  him  b^  shaking  her  head,  in  token  of  not 
understanding  what  he  said  ;  at  other  times  by  silence  and  with  tears,  and 
sometimes  reierring  him  to  Monsieur, 

For  Monsieur's  arrival,  then,  Gray  began  to  become  very  impatient,  as 
that  which  alone  could  put  an  end  to  a  disagreeable  species  of  mvstery, 
which  the  good  company  of  the  borough  begjin  now  to  make  the  prmcipiil 
subject  of  their  gossip  ;  some  blaming  Gray  for  taking  foreign  fandloupfrs* 
into  his  house,  on  the  subject  of  whose  morals  the  most  serious  doubts 
'might  be  entertained ;  others  envying  the  "  bonny  hand"  the  doctor  was 
like  to  make  of  it,  by  having  disposal  of  the  wealthy  stranger's  travelling 
funds ;  a  circumstance  which  could  not  be  well  concealed  from  the  public, 
when  the  honest  man's  expenditure  for  trifling  articles  of  luxury  came  far 
to  exceed  its  ordinary  bounds. 

The  conscious  probity  of  the  honest  Doctor  enabled  him  to  despise  this 
sort  of  tittle-tattle,  though  the  secret  knowledge  of  its  existence  could  not 
be  agreeable  to  him.  H^  went  his  usual  rounds  with  his  usual  perseverance, 
and  waited  with  patience  until  time  should  throw  light  on  the  subject  and 
history  of  his  lodger.  It  was  now  the  fourth  week  after  her  confinement, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  stranger  might  be  considered  as  perfect,  when  Gray, 
returning  from  one  of  his  ten-mile  visits,  saw  a  post-chaise  and  four  horsef 
et  the  door.     '*  This  man  has  returned,"  he  said,  **  and  my  suspicioos  hav« 
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done  him  less  than  justice."  With  that  he  spurred  his  horse,  a  signal 
which  the  trusty  steed  obeyed  the  more  readily,  as  its  progress  was  in  the 
direction  of  the  stable  door.  But  when,  dismounting,  the  Doctor  hurried 
into  his  own  house,  it  seemed  to  him,  that  the  departure  as  well  as  the 
arrival  of  this  distressed  lady  was  destined  to  brins  confusion  to  bis  peace- 
ful dwelling.  Several  idlers  had  assembled  about  his  door,  and  two  or  three 
had  impudently  thrust  themselves  forward  almost  into  the  passage,  to  listen 
to  a  confused  altercation  which  was  heard  from  within. 

The  Doctor  hastened  forward,  the  foremost  of  the  intruders  retreatine  in 
confusion  on  his  approach,  while  he  caught  the  tones  of  his  wife's  voice, 
raised  to  a  pitch  which  he  knew,  by  experience,  boded  no  good ;  for  Mrs. 
Gray,  good-humoured  and  tractable  in  general,  could  sometimes  perform 
the  high  part  in  a  matrimonial  duet.  Having  much  more  confidence  in  his 
wife's  good  intentions  than  her  prudence,  he  lost  no  time  in  pushing  into 
the  parlour,  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.  Here  tie  found  his 
helpmate  at  the  head  of  the  whole  militia  of  the  sick  lady's  apartment,  that 
is,  wet  nurse,  and  sick  nurse,  and  girl  of  all  work,  engaged  in  violent  dis- 
pute with  two  strangers.  The  one  was  a  dark-featured  elderly  man,  with 
an  eye  of  much  sharpness  and  severity  of  expression,  which  now  seemed 
partly  quenched  by  a  mixture  of  grief  and  mortification.  The  other,  who 
appeared  actively  sustaining  the  dispute  with  Mrs.  Gray,  was  a  stoul,  bold- 
looking,  bard-faced  person,  armed  with  pistols,  of  whicn  he  made  rather  an 
unnecessary  and  ostentatious  display. 

**  Here  is  my  husband,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Gray,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  for  she 
bad  the  grace  to  believe  the  Doctor  one  of  the  greatest  men  living, — **  Here 
is  thft  Doctor — let  us  see  what  you  will  say  now." 

"  Why  just  what  I  said  before,  ma'am,"  answered  the  man,  "  which  is, 
that  my  warrant  must  be  obeyed.     It  is  regular,  ma'am,  regular." 

So  saying,  he  struck  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  against  a  paper 
which  he  held  towards  Mrs.  Gray  with  his  left. 

**  Address  yourself  to  me,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  seeing  that 
he  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  removing  the  cause  into  the  proper  court.  **  I 
am  the  master  of  this  house,  sir,  and  I  wish  to  know  the  cause  of  this 
visit." 

'*  M;f  business  is  soon  told,"  said  the  man.  "  I  am  a  king's  messenger, 
and  this  lady  has  treated  me  as  if  I  was  a  baron-bailie's  officer." 

**  That  is  not  the  question,  sir,"  replied  the  Doctor.  **  If  you  are  a  king's 
messenger,  where  is  your  warrant,  and  what  do  you  propose  to  do  here?" 
At  the  same  time  he  whispered  the  little  wench  to  call  Mr.  Lawford,  the 
town-clerk,  to  come  thither  as  fast  as  he  possibly  could.  The  good-daughter 
of  Peg  Thomson  started  ofi*  with  an  activity  worthy  of  her  mother-in-law. 

**  There  is  my  warrant,"  said  the  official,  '*  and  you  may  satisfy  your« 
self."  , 

*'  The  shameless  loon  dare  not  tell  the  Doctor  his  errand,"  said  Mrs.  Gray 
exultingly. 

'*  A  bonny  errand  it  is,"  said  old  Lucky  Simson,  "  to  carry  away  a  lying-in 
woman  as  a  gled*  would  do  a  clocking-hen." 

•*  A  woman  no  a  month  delivered" — echoed  the  nurse  Jamieson. 

"  Twenty-four  days  eight  hours  and  seven  minutes  to  a  second,"  said 
Mrs.  Gray. 

The  Doctor  having  looked  over  the  warrant,  which  was  regular,  began  to 
be  afraid  that  the  females  of  his  family,  in  their  zeal  for  defending  the 
character  of  their  sex,  might  be  stirred  up  into  some  sudden  fit  of  mutiny, 
and  therefore  commanded  them  to  be  silent. 

**This,"  he  said,  "is  a  warrant  for  arresting  the  bodies  of  Richard 
Tresham,  and  of  Zilia  de  Mon^ada   on  account  of  high  treason.    Sir.  J 
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hare  serred  his  Mi^estj,  and  this  is  not  a  house  in  which  trMtors  are  har- 
boured. I  know  nothing  of  any  of  these  two  persons,  nor  have  I  erer  heard 
even  their  names." 

*'  But  the  lady  whom  you  have  received  into  yonr  family/'  said  the  mes- 
senger, '*  is  Zilia  de  Mon^ada,  and  here  stands  her  father,  Matthias  de 
Mun9ada,  who  will  make  oath  to  it." 

"  If  this  be  true,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  looking  towards  the  alleeed  officer, 
"  you  have  taken  a  singular  duty  on  you.  It  is  neither  my  habit  to  deny 
my  own  actions,  nor  to  oppose  the  laws  of  the  land.  There  is  a  lady  in 
this  house  slowly  recovering  from  confinement,  having  become  under  this 
roof  the  mother  of  a  healthy  child.  If  she  be  the  person  described  in  this 
warrant,  and  this  gentleman's  daughter,  I  must  surrender  her  to  the  laws 
of  the  C(»untry." 

Here  the  £8culapian  militia  were  once  more  in  motion. 

**  Surrender,  Dr.  Gray !  It's  a  shame  to  hear  you  speak,  and  jovl  that 
lives  by  women  and  weans,  abune  your  other  means  I"  so  exclaimed  his 
fair  better  part. 

'*  I  wonder  to  hear  the  Doctor !"  said  the  younger  nurse ;  '*  there's  no  a 
wife  in  the  town  would  believe  it  o'  him." 

*  I  aye  thought  the  Doctor  was  a  man  till  this  moment,"  said  Luckie 
Simson ;  **  but  1  believe  him  now  to  be  an  auld  wife,  little  baulder  than 
niysell ;  and  I  dinna  wonder  that  poor  Mrs.  Gray" 

**  Hold  your  peiice,  you  foolish  woman,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Do  you  think 
this  business  is  not  bad  enough  already,  that  you  are  making  it  worse  with 
your  senseless  claver?*  —  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  very  sad  case.  Here  is  a 
warrant  for  a  high  crime  against  a  poor  creature,  who  is  little  fit  to  be  re- 
moved from  one  hou^e  to  another,  much  more  dragged  to  a  prison.  I  tell 
ou  plainly,  that  I  think  the  execution  of  this  arrest  may  cause  her  death. 
t  is  your  business,  sir,  if  you  be  really  her  father,  to  consider  what  you 
can  do  to  soften  this  matter,  rather  than  drive  it  on." 

'*  Better  death  than  dishonour,"  replied  the  stern-looking  old  man,  with  a 
voice  as  harsh  as  his  aspect;  "and  you,  messenger,"  he  continued,  "look 
what  you  do,  and  execute  the  warrant  at  your  peril." 

"  You  hear,"  said  the  man,  appealing  to  toe  Doctor  himself,  "  I  must 
have  immediate  access  to  the  lady." 

**  In  a  lucky  time,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  "here  comes  the  town-clerk. — You 
are  very  welcome,  Mr.  Lawford.  Your  opinion  here  is  much  wanted  as  a 
man  of  law,  as  well  as  of  sense  and  humanity.  I  was  never  more  glad  to 
see  vou  in  all  my  life." 

lie  then  rapidly  stated  the  case ;  and  the  messen^r,  understanding  the 
new-comer  to  be  a  man  of  some  authority,  again  exhibited  his  warrant. 

**  This  is  a  very  sufficient  and  valid  warrant.  Dr.  Gray,"  replied  the  man 
of  law.  "  Nevertheless,  if  you  are  disposed  to  make  oath,  that  instant  re- 
'  moval  would  be  unfavourable  to  the  lady's  health,  unquestionably  she  must 
remain  here,  suitably  guarded." 

**It  is  not  so  much  the  mere  act  of  locomotion  which  I  am  afraid  of." 
said  the  surgeon  ;  "  but  I  am  free  to  depone,  on  soul  and  conscience,  that 
the  shame  and  fear  of  her  father's  anger,  and  the  sense  of  the  aflfront  of 
such  an  arrest,  with  terror  for  its  consequences,  may  occasion  violent  and 
dan|;crous  illness  —  even  death  itself." 

y  The  father  must  see  the  daughter,  though  they  may  have  quarrelled," 
said  Mr.  Lawford ;  "the  officer  of  justice  must  execute  his  warrant  though 
it  8h(»uld  frighten  the  criminal  to  death  ;  these  evils  are  only  contingent,  not 
direct  and  immediate  consequences.  You  must  give  up  the  lady,  Mr.  Gray, 
though  your  hesitation  is  very  natural." 

**  At  least,  Mr.  Lawford,  I  ought  to  be  certain  that  the  person  in  mj  hooN 
is  the  party  they  scarcti  ior." 


{, 
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**  Admit  me  to  her  apartment,"  replied  the  man  whom  the  messenger 
termed  Moncjada. 

The  messenger,  whom  the  presence  of  Lawford  had  made  something  more 
placid,  began  to  become  impudent  once  more.  He  hoped,  he  said,  by  means 
of  his  female  prisoner,  to  acquire  the  information  necessary  to  apprehend 
the  more  guilty  person.  If  more  delays  were  thrown  in  his  way,  that  in- 
formation might  come  too  late,  and  he  would  make  all  who  were  accessary 
to  such  delay  responsible  for  the  conseauences. 

"And  I,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  "  though  I  were  to  be  brought  to  the  gallows 
for  it,  protest,  that  this  course  may  be  the  murder  of  my  patient.^-Gan  bail 
not  be  taken,  Mr.  Lawford  ?" 

**  Not  in  cases  of  high  treason,"  said  the  official  person ;  and  then  con- 
tinued in  a  cbnfidential  tone,  "  Come,  Mr.  Gra^,  we  all  know  you  to  be  a 
person  well  affected  to  our  Royal  Sovereign  King  George  and  the  Govern- 
ment; but  you  must  not  push  this  too  far,  lest  you  bring  yourself  into 
trouble,  which  every  body  in  Middlemas  would  be  sorry  for.  The  forty-five 
has  not  been  so  far  gone  by,  but  we  can  remember  enough  of  warrants  of 
high  treason — ay,  and  ladies  of  quality  coinmitted  upon  such  charges.  But 
they  were  all  favourably  dealt  with  —  Lady  Ogilvy,  Lady  Macintosh,  Flora 
Macdonald,  and  all.  No  doubt  this  gentleman  knows  what  he  is  doing, 
and  has  assurances  of  the  young  lady's  safety  —  So  you  must  jouk  and  let 
the  jaw  gae  by,  as  wo  say." 

*'  Follow  me,  then,  gentleman,"  said  Gideon,  "  and  you  shall  see  the  young 
lady ;"  and  then,  his  strong  features  working  with  emotion  at  anticipation 
of  the  distress  which  he  was  about  to  inflict,  he  hd  the  way  up  the  small 
staircase,  and  opening  the  door,  said  to  Mon^ada,  who  had  followed  him, 
"  This  is  your  daughter's  only  place  of  refuge,  in  which  I  am,  alas !  too 
weak  to  be  her  protector.     Enter,  sir,  if  your  conscience  will  permit  you." 

The  stranger  turned  on  him  a  scowl,  into  which  it  seemed  as  if  he  would 
willingly  have  thrown  the  power  of  the  fabled  basilisk.  Then  stepping 
proudly  forward,  he  stalked  into  the  room.  lie  was  followed  by  Lawford 
and  Gray  at  a  little  distance.  The  messenger  remained  in  the  doorway. 
The  unhappy  young  woman  had  heard  the  disturbance,  and  guessed  the 
cause  too  truly.  It  is  possible  she  might  even  have  seen  the  strangers  on 
their  descent  from  the  carriage.  When  they  entered  the  room,  she  was  on 
her  knees,  beside  an  easy  chair,  her  face  in  a  silk  wrapper  that  was  hung 
over  it.  The  man  called  Mon^ada  uttered  a  single  word ;  by  the  accent  it 
might  have  been  something  equivalent  to  wretch;  but  none  knew  its  import. 
The  female  gave  a  convulsive  shudder,  such  as  that  by  which  a  half-dying 
soldier  is  affected  on  receiving  a  second  wound.  But,  without  minding  her 
emotion,  Mon^ada  seized  her  by  the  arm,  and  with  little  gentleness  raised 
her  to  her  feet,  on  which  she  seemed  to  stand  only  because  she  was  sup- 
ported by  his  strong  grasp.  He  then  pulled  from  her  face  the  mask  which 
she  had  hitherto  worn.  The  poor  creature  still  endeavoured  to  shroud  her 
face,  by  covering  it  with  her  left  hand,  as  the  manner  in  which  she  was 
held  prevented  her  from  using  the  aid  of  the  right.  With  little  effort  her 
father  secured  that  hand  also,  which  indeed  was  of  itself  far  too  little  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  concealment,  and  showed  her  beautiful  face,  burning 
with  blushes  and  covered  with  tears. 

*'  You,  Alcalde,  and  you,  Surgeon,"  he  said  to  Lawford  and  Gray,  with  a 
foreign  action  and  accent,  **  this  woman  is  my  daughter,  the  same  Zilia  Mon- 
^ada  who  is  signal'd  in  that  protocol.  Make  way,  and  let  me  carry  her 
where  her  crimes  may  be  atoned  for." 

••  Are  you  that  person's  daughter?"  said  Lawford  to  the  lady. 

"  She  understands  no  English,"  said  Gray  ;  and  addressing  his  patient  in 
French,  conjured  her  to  let  him  know  whether  she  was  that  man's  daughter 
or  not,  assuring  her  of  protection  if  the  fact  were  otherwise.  The  anav^jt 
Vol.  X.— 3D 
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was  murmured  faintly,  but  was  too  distinctly  intelligible  —  *'  He  was  bee 
father." 

All  farther  title  of  interference  seemed  now  ended.  The  messenger 
arrested  his  prisoner,  and,  with  some  delicacy,  required  the  assistance  of 
the  females  to  get  her  convoyed  to  the  carriage  in  waiting. 

Gray  again  interfered. — "  You  will  not/'  he  said,  "  separate  the  mother  and 
the  infant?*' 

Zilia  de  Mon<;ada  heard  the  question,  (which,  being  addressed  to  the 
father.  Gray  had  inconsiderately  uttered  in  French,)  and  it  seemed  as  if  it 
recalled  to  her  recollection  the  existence  qf  the  helpless  creature  to  which 
she  had  given  birth,  forgotten  for  a  moment  amongst  the  accumulated 
horrors  of  her  father's  presence.  She  uttered  a  shriek,  expressing  poignant 
grief,  and  turned  her  eyes  on  her  father  with  the  most  intense  supplication. 

"To  the  parish  with  the  bastard!" — saidMon^ada;  while  the  helpless 
mother  sunk  lifeless  into  the  arms  of  the  females/ who  had  now  gathered 
round  her. 

"  That  will  not  pass,  sir,"  said  Gideon. — **  If  you  are  father  to  that  lady, 
you  must  be  granafather  to  the  helpless  child ;  and  you  must  settle  in  some 
manner  for  its  future  provision,  or  refer  us  to  some  respouMble  person." 

Mon<;ada  looked  towards  Lawford,  who  expressed  himself  satisfied  of  the 
propriety  of  what  Gray  said. 

**  I  object  not  to  pay  for  whatever  the  wretched  child  may  require,"  said 
he;  '*and  if  you,  sir,"  addressing  Gray,  **  choose  to  take  charge  of  him,  and 
breed  him  up,  you  shall  have  what  will  better  your  living." 

The  Doctor  was  about  to  refuse  a  charge  so  uncivilly  offered  ;  but  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  he  replied,  *'  I  think  so  indifferently  of  the  proceedings 
I  have  witnessed,  and  of  those  concerned  in  them,  that  if  the  mother  desires 
that  I  should  retain  the  charge  of  this  child,  I  will  not  refuse  to  do  so." 

Mon<;ada  spoke  to  his  daughter,  who  was  just  beginning  to  recover  from 
her  swoon,  in  the  same  language  in  which  he  had  at  first  addressed  her. 
The  proposition  which  he  made  seemed  highly  acceptable,  as  she  started 
from  the  arms  of  the  females,  and,  advancing  to  Gray,  seized  his  hand, 
kissed  it,  bathed  it  in  her  tears,  and  seemed  reconciled,  even  in  parting  with 
her  child,  by  the  consideration,  that  the  infant  was  to  remain  under  his 
guardianship. 

"Good,  kind  man,"  she  said  in  her  indifferent  French,  "you  have  saved 
both  mother  and  child." 

The  father,  meanwhile,  with  mercantile  deliberation,  placed  in  Mr.  Law- 
ford's  hands  notes  and  bills  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  pounds,  which  he 
stated  was  to  be  vested  fur  the  child's  use,  and  advanced  in  such  portions 
as  his  board  and  education  might  require.  In  the  event  of  any  correspon- 
dence on  his  account  being  necessary,  as  in  case  of  death  or  the  like,  he 
directed  that  communication  should  be  made  to  Signor  Matthias  Monqada, 
under  cover  to  a  certain  banking  house  in  London. 

"  But  beware,"  he  said  to  Gray,  "  how  you  trouble  mo  about  these  con- 
cerns, unless  in  case  of  absolute  necessity." 

**  You  need  not  fear,  sir,"  replied  Gray ;  "  I  have  seen  nothing  to-day 
which  can  induce  me  to  desire  a  more  intimate  correspondence  with  yoa 
than  may  be  indispensable." 

While  Lawford  drew  up  a  proper  minute  of  this  transaction,  by  which  he 
himself  and  Gray  were  named  trustees  for  the  child,  Mr.  Gray  attempted  te 
restore  to  the  lady  th^  balance  of  the  considerable  sum  of  money  whidi 
Tresham  (if  such  was  his  real  name)  had  formally  deposited  with  him. 
With  every  species  of  gesture,  by  which  hands,  eye's,  ana  even  feet,  could 
express  rejection,  as  well  as  in  her  own  broken  French,  she  repelled  the 
reimbursement,  while  she  entreated  that  Gray  would  consider  the  tiioneT 
M  his  own  property ;  and  al  t\i«  «auv^  Wm^  Iqtq^^  viy^til  him  a  ring  set  with 
iurziliante,  which  seemed  oi  Qoii«\d^x^\«  ^«2lv)l^.  T\i^  ^^'^^^^^tsBL  vi^rSIu^  tn 
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her  a  few  stern  words,  which  she  heard  with  an  air  of  mingled  agonj  and 
submission. 

**  I  have  given  her  a  few  minutes  to  see  and  weep  over  the  miserable  being 
which  has  been  the  seal  of  her  dishonour/'  said  the  stern  father.  "  Let  us 
retire  and  leave  her  alone. — You/'  to  the  messenger,  "  watch  the  door  of  the 
room  on  the  outside." 

Gray,  Lawford,  and  Monqada,  retired  to  the  parlour  accordingly,  where 
they  waited  in  silence,  each  busied  with  his  own  reflections,  till,  within 
the  space  of  half  an  hour,  they  received  information  that  the  lady  was  ready 
to  depart. 

'*lt  is  well,"  replied  Monqada;  "I  am  glad  she  has  yet  sense  enough 
left  to  submit  to  that  which  needs  must  be." 

So  saying,  he  ascended  the  stair,  and  returned  leading  down  his  daughter, 
now  again  masked  and  veiled.  As  she  passed  Gray,  she  uttered  the  words 
— *'  My  child,  my  child  I"  in  a  tone  of  unutterable  anguish  ;  then  entered 
the  carriage,  which  was  drawn  up  as  close  to  the  door  of  the  doctor's  house 
as  the  little  enclosure  would  permit.  The  messenger,  mounted  on  a  led 
horse,  and  accompanied  by  a  servant  and  assistant,  followed  the  carriage, 
which  drove  rapidly  off,  taking  the  road  which  leads  to  Edinburgh.  All 
who  had  witnessed  this  strange  scene,  now  departed  to  make  their  conjeo- 
tures,  and  some  to  count  their  gains;  for  money  had  been  distributed  among 
the  females  who  had  attended  on  the  lady,  with  so  much  liberality,  as  con- 
siderably to  reconcile  them  to  the  breach  of  the  rights  of  womanhood  in- 
inflicted  by  the  precipitate  removal  of  the  patient. 


(Cljapter  tjie  lernni. 

Ths  last  cloud  of  dust  which  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  had  raised  was 
dissipated,  when  dinner,  which  claims  a  share  of  human  thoughts  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  marvellous  and  affecting  incidents,  recurred  to  those 
of  Mrs.  Gray. 

"  Indeed,  Doctor,  you  will  stand  glowering  out  of  the  window  till  some 
other  natient  calls  for  you,  and  then  have  to  set  off  without  your  dinner ;  — 
and  I  nope  Mr.  Lawford  will  talfe  pot-luck  with  us,  for  it  is  just  his  own 
hour;  and  indeed  we  had  something  rather  better  than  ordinary  for  this 
poor  lady  —  lamb  and  spinage,  and  a  veal  Florentine/' 

The  surgeon  started  as  from  a  dream,  and  joined  in  his  wife*s  hospitable 
request,  to  which  Lawford  willingly  assented. 

We  will  suppose  the  meal  finished,  a  bottle  of  old  and  generous  Antigua 
upon  the  table,  and  a  modest  little  punch-bowl,  judiciously  replenished  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Doctor  and  his  guest.  Their  conversation  natu- 
rally turned  on  the  strange  scene  which  they  had  witnessed,  and  the  Town- 
olerk  took  considerable  merit  for  his  presence  of  mind. 

'*I  am  thinking,  Doctor,"  said  he,  "you  might  have  brewed  a  bitter 
browst  to  yourself  if  I  had  not  come  in  as  I  did." 

**  Troth,  and  it  might  very  well  so  be/'  answered  Gray ;  "  for,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  when  I  saw  yonder  fellow  vapouring  with  his  pistols  among  the 
woman-folk  in  my  own  house,  the  old  Caroeronian  spirit  began  to  rise  in 
me,  and  little  thing  would  have  made  me  cleek  to  the  poker."    ' 

**  Hoot,  hoot  I  that  would  never  have  done.  Na,  na,"  said  the  man  of 
law,  "  this  was  a  case  where  a  little  prudence  was  worth  all  the  pistols  aad 
pokan  in  th«  world." 
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"  And  that  was  just  what  I  thought  when  I  sent  to  yon,  Clerk  Lawford," 
said  the  Doctor. 

'*A  wiser  man  he  could  not  have  called  on  to  a  difficult  case/'  added  Mrs. 
Gray,  as  she  sat  with  her  work  at  a  little  distance  from  the  table. 

**  Thanks  t*ye,  and  here's  t'ye,  my  good  neighbour,"  answered  the  scribe; 
"  will  you  not  let  me  help  you  to  another  glass  of  punch,  Mrs.'Gray  V*  This 
being  declined,  he  proceeded.  "  I  am  jalousing  that  the  messenger  and  his 
warrant  were  just  brought  in  to  prevent  any  opposition.  Ye  saw  how 
quietly  he  behaved  after  I  had  laid  down  the  law  —  Til  never  believe  the 
lady  is  in  any  risk  from  him.  But  the  father  is  a  dour  chield ;  depend 
upon  it,  he  has  bred  up  the  young  filly  on  the  curb-rein,  and  that  has  made 
the  poor  thing  start  on  the  course.  1  should  not  be  surprised  that  he  took 
her  abroad,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  convent." 

**  Hardly,"  replied  Doctor  Gray,  "  if  it  be  true,  as  I  suspect,  that  both  the 
father  and  daugnter  are  of  the  Jewish  persuasion." 

"  A  Jew !"  said  Mrs.  Gray  ;  "  and  have  I  been  taking  a'  this  fyke  about 
a  Jew  ?  —  I  thought  she  seemed  to  gie  a  scunner  at  the  eggs  and  bacon  that 
Nurse  Simson  spoke  about  to  her.  But  I  thought  Jews  bad  aye  had  lang 
beards,  and  yon  man's  face  is  just  like  one  of  our  ain  folk's  —  I  have  seen 
.  the  Doctor  with  a  langer  beard  himsell,  when  he  has  not  had  leisure  to 
shave." 

"  That  might  have  been  Mr.  Moncada's  case,"  said  Lawford,  "  for  he 
seemed  to  have  had  a  hard  journey.  But  the  Jews  are  often  very  respect- 
able people,  Mrs.  Gray  —  they  have  no  territorial  property,  because  the  law 
ia  against  them  there,  but  they  have  a  good  hank  in  the  money  market  — 
plenty  of  stock  in  the  funds,  Mrs.  Gray,  and,  indeed,  I  think  this  poor 
young  woman  is  better  with  her  ain  father,  though  he  be  a  Jew  and  a  dour 
chield  into  the  bargain,  than  she  would  have  been  with  the  loon  that 
wranged  her,  who  is,  by  your  account.  Dr.  Gray,  baith  a  papist  and  a 
rebel.  .  The  Jews  are  well  attached  to  government;  they  hate  the  Pope,  the 
Devil,  and  the  Pretender,  as  much  as  any  honest  man  among  ourselves." 

"  I  cannot  admire  either  of  the  gentlemen,"  said  Gideon.  "  But  it  is  but 
fair  to  say,  that  I  saw  Mr.  Monqada  when  be  was  highly  incensed,  and  to 
all  appearance  not  without  reason.  Now,  this  other  man  Tresham,  if  that 
be  his  name,  was  haughty  to  me,  and  I  think  something  careless  of  the  poor  . 
young  woman,  just  at  the  time  when  he  owed  her  most  kindness,  and  me 
some  thankfulness.  I  am,  therefore,  of  your  opinion.  Clerk  Lawford,  that 
the  Christian  is  the  worse  bargain  of  the  two." 

**  And  you  think  of  taking  care  of  this  wean  yourself,  Doctor?  That  is 
what  I  call  the  good  Samaritan." 

'*  At  cheap  cost.  Clerk ;  the  child,  if  it  lives,  has  enough  to  bring  it  op 
decently,  and  set  it  out  in  life,  and  I  can  teach  it  an  honourable  and  useful 
profession.  It  will  be  rather  an  amusement  than  a  trouble  to  me,  and  I 
want  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  childish  diseases,  which,  with  God's 
blessing,  the  child  must  come  through  under  my  charge ;  and  siaoe  Heaven 
has  sent  us  no  children" 

"  Hoot,  hoot  1 "  said  the  Town-Clerk,  "  you  are  in  ower  great  hurry  now 
—  you  have  na  been  sae  lang  married  yet.  —  Mrs.  Gray,  dinna  let  my  daff- 
ing  chase  you  away  —  we  will  be  for  a  Sish  of  tea  belive,  for  the  Doctor  and 
I  are  nae  glass-breakers." 

Four  years  after  this  conversation  took  place,  the  event  happened,  at  the 
possibility  of  which  the  Town-Clerk  had  hinted  ;  and  Mrs.  Gray  presented 
ner  husband  with  an  infant  daughter.  But  good  and  evil  are  strangely 
mingled  in  this  sublunary  world.  The  fulfilment  of  his  anxious  longing  for  , 
posterity  wsTs  attended  with  the  loss  of  his  simple  and  kind-hearted  wife ; ' 
one  of  the  most  heavy  blows  which  fate  could  inflict  on  poor  Gideon,  and 
bia  bouse  was  made  desolate  even  by  the  event  which  had  promiaed  for 
months  before  to  add  new  oomioxtA  V>  \\a\i\MsC^\^  ^t^xsJl.  Qtsly  lelt  iht  ehoiidc 
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M  men  of  sense  and  firmness  feel  a  decided  blow,  from  the  effects  of  which 
they  never  hope  again  fully  to  raise  themselves.  lie  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  profession  with  the  same  punctuality  as  ever,  was  easy,  and  even  to 
appearance,  cheerful  in  his  ii^tercourse  with  society  ;  but  the  sunshine  of 
existence  was  gone.  Every  morning  he  missed  the  affectionate  charges 
which  recommended  to  him  to  pay  attention  to  his  own  health  while  he  was 
labouring  to  restore  that  blessing  to  his  patients.  Every  evening,  as  he 
returned  from  his  weary  round,  it  was  without  the  consciousness  of  a  kind 
and  affectionate  reception  from  one  eager  to  tell,  and  interested  to  hear,  all 
the  little  events  of  the  day.  His  whistle,  which  used  to  arise  clear  and 
strong  so  soon  as  Middlemas  steeple  was  in  view,  was  now  for  ever  silenced, 
and  the  rider's  head  drooped,  while  the  tired  horse,  lacking  the  stimulus 
of  his  master's  hand  and  voice,  seemed  to  shuffle  along  as  if  it  experienced 
a  share  of  his  despondency.  There  were  times  wnen  he  was  so  much 
dejected  as  to  be  unable  to  endure  even  the  presence  of  his  little  Mcnie,  in 
whose  infant  countenance  he  could  trace  the  lineaments  of  the  mnther,  of 
whose  loss  she  had  been  the  innocent  and  unconscious  cause.  "  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  poor  child"  —  he  would  think;  but,  instantly  aware  that  the 
sentiment  was  sinful,  he  would  snatch  the  infant  to  his  breast,  and  load  it 
with  caresses  — then  hastily  desire  it  to  be  removed  from  the  parlour. 

The  Mahometans  have  a  fanciful  idea,  that  the  true  believer,  in  his  pas- 
sage to  Paradise,  is  under  the  necessity  of  passing  barefooted  over  a  bndge 
composed  of  red-hot  iron.  But  on  this  occasion,  all  the  pieces  of  paper 
which  the  Moslem  has  preserved  during  his  life,  lest  some  holy  thing  oeing 
written  upon  them  might  be  profaned,  arrange  themselves  between  his  feet 
and  the  burning  metal,  and  so  save  him  from  injury.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  effects  of  kind  and  benevolent  actions  are  sometimes  found,  even  in  this 
world,  to  assuage  the  pangs  of  subsequent  afflictions. 

Thus,  the  greatest  consolation  which  poor  Gideon  could  find  af^er  his 
heavy  deprivation,  was  in  the  frolic  fondness  of  Richard  Middlemas,  the 
child  who  was  in  so  singular  a  manner  thrown  upon-  his  charge.  Even  at 
this  early  age  he  was  eminently  handsome.  When  silent  or  out  of  humour, 
his  dark  eyes  and  striking  countenance  presented  some  recollections  of  the 
stern  character  imprinted  on  the  features  of  his  supposed  father ;  but  when 
he  was  gay  and  happy,  which  was  much  more  frequently  the  case,  these 
clouds  were  exchanged  for  the  most  frolicsome,  mirthful  expression,  that 
ever  dwelt  on  the  laughing  and  thoughtless  aspect  of  a  child.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  tact  beyond  his  years  in  discovering  and  conforming  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  human  character.  His  nurse,  one  prime  object  of  Richard's 
observance,  was  Nurse  Jamieson,  or,  as  she  was  more  commonly  called  for 
brevity,  and  par  excelleTice,  Nurse.  This  was  the  person  who  had  brought 
him  up  from  infancy.  She  had  lo^t  her  own  cnild,  and  soon  after  her 
husband,  and  being  thus  a  lone  woman,  had,  as  used  to  be  common  in 
Scotland,  remained  a  member  of  Dr.  Gray's  family.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife,  she  gradually  obtained  the  principal  superintendence  of  the  whole 
household ;  and  being  an  honest  and  capable  manager,  was  a  person  of 
very  great  importance  in  the  family. 

She  was  bold  in  her  temper,  violent  in  her  feelings,  and,  as  often  happens 
frith  those  in  her  condition,  was  as  much  attached  to  Richard  Middlemas, 
whom  she  had  once  nursed  at  her  bosom,  as  if  he  had  been  her  own  son. 
This  affection  the  child  repaid  by  all  the  tender  attentions  of  which  his  age 
was  capable. 

Little  Dick  was  also  distinguished  by  the  fondest  and  kindest  attachment 
to  his  guardian  and  benefactor  Dr.  Gray.  He  was  officious  in  the  right  time 
and  place,  quiet  as  a  lamb  when  his  patron  seemed  inclined  to  study  or  to 
muse,  Mtive  and  assiduous  to  assist  or  divert  him  whenever  it  seemed  te 
be  wisbtdy  and,  in  ohoosin^;  his  opportunities,  he  seemed  to  disi^la^  an 
address  far  beyond  his  childish  years. 

2p 
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As  time  passed  on,  this  pleasing  character  seemed  to  be  still  more  refined. 
In  everything  like  exercise  or  amusement,  he  was  the  pride  and  the  leader 
of  the  boys  of  the  place,  over  the  most  of  whom  his  strength  and  activity 
guve  him  a  decided  superiority.  At  school  his  abilities  were  less  jdistin- 
gu itched,  yet  he  was  a  favourite  with  the  master,  a  sensible  and  useful 
teacher. 

**  Richard  is  not  swift,"  ho  used  to  say  to  his  patron.  Dr.  Gray,  **  but  then 
he  is  sure ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  pleased  with  a  child  who  is  so 
very  desirous  to  give  satisfaction." 

Young  Middlemas's  g^rateful  affection  to  his  patron  seemed  to  increase 
with  the  expanding  of  his  faculties,  and  found  a  natural  and  pleasing  mode 
of  displaying  itself  in  his  attentions  to  little  Menie*  Gray.  Her  slightest 
hint  was  Richard's  law,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  was  summoned  forth  by 
a  hundred  shrill  voices  to  take  the  lead  in  hye-spye,  or  at  foot-ball,  if  it  was 
little  Menie's  pleasure  that  he  should  remain  within,  and  build  card-houses 
for  her  amusement.  At  other  times  he  would  take  the  charge  of  the  little 
damsel  entirely  under  his  own  care,  and  be  seen  wandering  with  her  on  the 
borough  common,  collecting  wild  flowers,  or  knitting  caps  made  of  bulrushes. 
Menie  was  attached  to  Dick  Middlemas,  in  proportion  to  his  affectionate 
assiduities ;  and  the  father  saw  with  pleasure  every  new  mark  of  attention 
to  his  child  on  the  part  of  his  proteg^. 

During  the  time  that  Richard  wtis  silently  advancing  from  a  beautiful 
child  into  a  fine  boy,  and  approaching  from  a  fine  boy  to  the  time  when  be 
must  be  termed  a  handsome  youth,  ^lr.  Gray  wrote  twice  a-year  with  much 
regularity  to  Mr.  Mon^ada,  through  the  channel  that  gentleman  had  pointed 
out.  The  benevolent  man  thought,  that  if  the  wealthy  grandfather  could 
only  see  his  relative,  of  whom  any  family  might  be  proud,  he  would  be 
unable  to  perKCvere  in  his  resolution  of  treating  as  an  outcast  one  so  nearly 
connected  with  him  in  blood,  and  so  interesting  in  person  and  disposition. 
He  thought  it  his  duty,  therefore,  to  keep  open  the  slender  and  oblique 
communication  with  the  boy's  maternal  grandlather,  as  that  which  might,  at 
some  future  period,  lead  to  a  closer  connexion.  Yet  the  correspondence 
could  not,  in  other  respects,  be  agreeable  to  a  man  of  spirit  like  Mr.  Gray. 
His  own  letters  were  as  short  as  possible,  merely  rendering  an  account  of 
his  ward's  expenses,  inclu'ding  a  moderate  board  to  himself  attested  by  Mr. 
Lawford,  his  co-trustee ;  and  intimating  Richard's  state  of  health,  and  his 
progress  in  education,  with  a  few  words  of  brief  but  worm  eulogy  upon  his 
goodness  of  head  and  heart.  But  the  answers  he  received  were  still  shorter. 
**Mr.  MonQoda,"  such  was  their  usual  tenor,  '*  acknowledges  Mr.  Gray's 
letter  of  such  a  date,  notices  the  contents,  and  requests  Mr.  Gray  to  persist 
in  the  plan  which  he  has  hitherto  prosecuted  on  the  subject  of  their  corres- 
pondence." On  occasions  where  extraordinary  expenses  seemed  likely  to 
be  incurred,  the  remittances  were  made  with  readiness. 

That  day  fortnight  after  Mrs.  Gray's  death,  fifty  pounds  were  received, 
with  a  note,  intimating  that  it  was  designed  to  put  tKe  child  K.  M.  into 
proper  mourning.  Tlie  writer  had  added  two  or  three  words,  desiring  that 
the  surplus  should  be  at  Mr.  Gray's  disposal,  to  meet  the  additional  expenses 
of  this  period  of  calamity  ;  but  Mr.  Mon^ada  bad  lefl  the  phrase  anfioisbed, 
apparently  in  despair  of  turning  it  suitably  into  English.  Gideon,  withovt 
farther  investigation,  quietly  added  the  sum  to  the  account  of  his  wiird'i 
little  fortune,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lawford,  who,  a#itfe  that  he 
was  rather  a  loser  than  a  gainer  by  the  boy's  residence  in  his  house,  was 
desirous  that  his  friend  should  not  omit  an  opportunity  of  recoyering  apme 
part  of  his  expenses  on  that  score.  But  Gray  was  proof  against  all 
remonstrances. 

As  the  boy  advanced  towards  his  fourteenth  year^  Dr.  Gray  wraUft  a  mora 
elaborate  account  o{  h\a  waiTd's  character,  acquirements,  and  iupXiKj     He 
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added  that  be  did  this  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Mr.  Mon(;ada  to  judge 
how  the  young  man's  future  education  should  be  directed.  Richard,  be 
observed,  was  arrived  at  the  point  where  education,  losing  its  original  and 
general  character,  branches  off  into  different  paths  of  knowledge,  suitable 
to  particular  professions,  and  when  it  was  therefore  become  necessary  tc 
determine  which  of  them  it  was  his  pleasure  that  young  Richard  should  be 
trained  for;  and  he  would,  on  his  part,  do  all  he  could  to  carry  Mr.  Mon- 
qada's  wishes  into  execution,  since  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  boy  made 
him  as  dear  to  him,  though  but  a  guardian,  as  he  could  have  been  to  his 
own  father. 

The  answer,  which  arrived  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  was  fuller 
than  usual,  and  written  in  the  first  person. — **  Mr.  Gray,''  such  was  the 
tenor,  *'  our  meeting  has  been  under  such  circumstances  as  could  not  make 
us  favourably  known  to  each  other  at  the  time.  But  I  have  the  advantage 
of  you,  since,  knowing  your  motives  for  entertaining  an  indifferent  opinion 
of  me,  I  could  respect  them,  and  you  at  the  same  time ;  whereas  you,  unable 
to  comprehend  the  motives  —  I  say,  you,  being  unacquainted  with  the 
infamous  treatment  I  had  received,  could  not  understand  the  reasons  that  I 
have  for  acting  as  I  have  done.  Deprived,  sir,  by  the  act  of  a  villain,  of 
my  child,  and  she  despoiled  of  honour,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  of 
beholding  the  creature,  however  innocent,  whose  look  must  always  remind 
me  of  hatred  and  of  shame.  Keep  the  poor  child  by  you — educate  him  to 
your  own  profession,  but  take  heed  that  he  looks  no  higher  than  to  fill  such 
a  situation  in  life  as  you  yourself  worthily  occupy,  or  some  other  line  of 
like  importance.  For  the  condition  of  a  farmer,  a  country  lawyer,  a 
medical  practitioner,  or  some  such  retired  course  of  life,  the  means  of  outfit 
and  education  shall  be  amply  supplied.  But  I  must  warn  him  and  you, 
that  any  attempt  to  intrude' himself  on  me  further  than  I  may  especially 
permit,  will  be  attended  with  the  total  forfeiture  of  my  favour  and  pro- 
tection. So,  having  made  known  my  mind  to  you,  I  expect  you  will  act 
accordingly." 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  determined  Gideon  to  have  some  explanation 
with  the  boy  himself,  in  order  to  learn  if  he  had  any  choice  among  the  pro- 
fessions thus  opened  to  him ;  convinced  at  the  same  time,  from  his  docility  of 
temper,  that  he  would  refer  the  selection  to  his  (Dr.  Gray's)  better  judgment. 

He  had  previously,  however,  the  unpleasing  task  of  acquainting  Richard 
Middlemas  with  the  mysterious  circumstances  attending  his  birth,  of  which 
he  presumed  him  to  be  entirely  ignorant,  simply  because  he  himself  had 
never  communicated  them,  but  had  let  the  boy  consider  himself  as  the 
orphan  child  of  a  distant  relation.  But  though  the  Doctor  himself  was 
silent,  he  might  have  remembered  that  Nurse  Jamieson  had  the  handsome 
enjoyment  of  her  tongue,  and  was  disposed  to  use  it  liberally. 

Fn)m  a  very  early  period,  Nurse  Jamieson,  amongst  the  variety  of  legend- 
ary lore  which  she  instilled  into  her  foster-son,  had  not  forgotten  what  she 
called  the  awful  season  of  his  coming  into  the  world  —  the  personable  ap- 
pearance of  his  father,  a  grand  gentleman,  who  looked  as  if  the  whole  world 
lay  at  his  feet — the  beauty  of  his  mother,  and  the  terrible  blackness  of  the 
mask  which  she  wore,  her  een  that  glanced  like  diamonds,  and  the  diamonds 
she  wore  on  her  fingers,  that  could  be  compared  to  nothing  but  her  own 
een,  the  fairAess  of  her  skin,  and  the  colour  of  her  silk  rokelay,  with  much 
proper  stuff  to  the  same  purpose.  Then  she  expatiated  on  the  arrival  oC 
nis  grandfather,  and  the  awful  man,  armed  with  pistol,  dirk,  and  claymore, 
(the  IftMt  weapons  existed  only  in  Nurse's  imagination,)  the  very  Ogre  of  a 
fairy  talc — then  all  the  circumstances  of  the  carrying  off  his  mother,  while 
bank-notes  were  flying ^about  the  house  like  screeds  of  brown  paper,  and 
gold  guineas  were  as  plenty  as  chuckie-stanes.  All  this,  partly  to  please 
and  inWreet  the  boy,  partly  to  indulge  her  own  talent  for  am^U^cioxvo.^^ 
Nurse  told  with  so  many  additional  circumslackce^,  oji^  ^^\.\i\V^>\^  <i^\CL\&5^\^.* 
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t.irio8,  thnt  the  real  transaction,  myjiterions  and  odd  m  H  certainly  wm,  sunk 
into  tameneM  before  the  Nurse's  edition,  like  humble  prose  contrasted  with 
the  l><»ldei»t  flights  of  p(»otry. 

To  hoar  all  this  did  Ilichard  seriously  incline,  and  still  more  was  he  in- 
tprestcd  with  the  idea  of  his  valiant  father  ciiming  for  him  unexpectedly  at 
the  head  of  a  gallant  regiment,  with  music  playing  and  colours  flying,  and 
carrying  his  son  away  on  the  most  beautiful  pony  eyes  ever  beheld:  Orjiis 
mother,  bright  as  the  day,  might  suddenly  appear  in  her  coach-«Dd-siz,  to 
reclaim  her  beloved  child ;  or  his  repentant  grandfather,  with  his  pockets 
stuffed  out  with  babk-notes,  would  come  to  atone  for  his  past  cruelty,  bj 
heaping  his  neglected  grandchild  with  unexpected  wealth.  Sure  was  Nurse 
Jamicson,  **  that  it  wanted  but  a  blink  of  her  bairn's  bonny  ee  to  turn  their 
hearts,  as  Scripture  sayeth ;  and  as  strange  things  hod  been,  as  they  should 
come  a'thcgither  to  the  town  at  the  same  time,  and  make  such  a  day  as  had 
never  been  seen  in  Middlemas ;  and  then  her  bairn  would  never  be  called 
by  that  Lowland  name  of  Middlemas  any  more,  which  sounded  as  if  it  bad 
been  gathered  out  of  the  town  gutter ;  but  would  be  called  Galadan,*  or 
Sir  William  Wallace,  or  Robin  Ilood,  or  after  some  other  of  the  great 
princes  named  in  story-books." 

Nurse  Jamieson's  history  of  the  past,  and  prospects  of  the  future,  were 
too  flattering  not  to  excite  the  most  ambitious  visions  in  the  mind  of  a  boy, 
who  naturally  felta  strong  desire  of  rising  in  the  world,  and  was  conscious  . 
of  possessing  the  powers  necessary  to  his  advancement.  The  incidents  of 
his  birth  resembled  those  he  found  commemorated  in  the  tales  which  he  read 
or  listened  to ;  and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  his  own  adventures  should 
not  have  a  termination  corresponding  to  those  of  such  veracious  histories. 
In  a  word,  while  good  Doctor  Gray  imagined  that  his  pupil  was  dwelling  in 
utter  ignorance  of  his  origin,  Richard  was  meditating  upon  nothing  else 
than  the  time  and  means  by  which  ho  anticipated  his  being  extricated  from 
the  obscurity  of  his  present  condition,  and  enabled  to  assume  the  rank,  to 
which,  in  his  own  opinion,  he  was  entitled  by  birth. 

So  stood  the  feelings  of  the  young  man,  when,  one  day  aAer  dinner,  the 
Doctor  snuffing  the  candle,  and  taking  from  his  pouch  the  great  leathern 
pocketbook  in  which  he  deposited  particular  papers,  with  a  small  supply  of 
the  most  necessary  and  active  medicines,  he  took  from  it  Mr.  Monqada's 
letter,  and  requested  Richard  Middleman's  serious  attention,  while  he  told 
him  some  circumstances  concerning  himself,  which  it  greatly  imported  him 
to  know.  Richard's  dark  eyes  flashed  fire — the  blood  flushed  his  broad  and 
well-formed  forehead — the  hour  of  explanation  was  at  length  come.  He 
listened  to  the  narrative  of  Gideon  Gray,  which,  the  reader  may  believe^ 
being  altogether  divested  of  the  gilding  which  Nurse  Jamieson's  imagina- 
tion had  bestowed  upon  it,  and  reduced  to  what  mercantile  men  termed  the 
needful^  exhibited  little  more  than  the  tale  of  a  clyld  of  shame,  deserted  by 
its  father  and  mother,  and  brought  up  on  the  reluctant  charity  of  a  mort 
distant  relation,  who  regarded. him  as  the  living  though  unconscious  evH 
dence  of  the  disgrace  of  his  family,  and  would  more  willingly  have  paid  foi 
the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  than  that  of  the  food  which  was  gradgingl? 

Srovided  for  bini.  *'  Temple  and  tower,"  a  hundred  flattering  edificea  or 
.ichard's  childish  imagination,  went  to  the  ground  at  once,  and  the  pain 
which  attended  their  demolition  was  rendered  the  more  acute,  by  a  sense 
of  shame  that  he  should  have  nursed  such  reveries.  lie  remained  while 
Gideon  continued  his  explanation,  in  a  dejected  posture,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  and  the  veins  of  his  forehead  swoln  with  contending  passions. 
''And  now,  my  dear  Richard,"  said  the  good  surgeon,  "you  must  think 
what  you  can  do  for  yourself,  since  your  grandfather  leaves  you  the  cboios 
of  three  honourable  professions,  by  any  of  which,  well  and  wisely  prose- 
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cnted,  jou  mfiy  become  independent  if  not  wealthy,  and  respectable  if  not 
great.     You  will  naturally  desire  a  little  time  for  consideration." 

**  Not  a  minute/'  said  the  boy,  raising  his  head,  and  looking  boldly  at  his 
guardian.  "  I  am  a  free-born  Englishman,  and  will  return  to  England  if  I 
think  fit," 

"A  free-born  fool  you  are," — said  Gray ;  "you  were  bom,  as  I  think,  and 
no  one  can  know  better  than  I  do,  in  the  blue  room  of  Stevenlaw's  Land, 
in  the  Town-head  of  Middlemas,  if  you  call  that  being  a  free-born  English- 
man." 

**  But  Tom  Hillary," — this  was  an  apprentice  of  Clerk  Lawford,  who  had 
of  late  been  a  great  friend  and  adviser  of  young  Middlemas  —  *•  Tom  Hil- 
lary says  that  I  am  a  free-born  Englishman,  notwithstanding,  in  right  of 
my  parents." 

"Pooh,  child  I  what  do  we  know  of  your  parents?  —  But  what  has  your 
being  an  Englishman  to  do  with  the  present  question?" 

"Oh,  Doctor!"  answered  the  boy  bitterly,  "you  know  we  from  the  south 
side  of  Tweed  cannot  scramble  so  hard  as  you  do.  The  Scots  arc  too  moral, 
lind  too  prudent,  and  too  robust,  for  a  poor  pudding-eater  to  live  amongst 
them,  whether  as  a  parson,  or  as  a  lawyer,  or  as  a  doctor  —  with  your  par- 
don, sir." 

"  Upon  my  life,  Dick,"  said  Gray,  "  this  Tom  Hillary  will  turn  your 
brain.     What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  trash  ?" 

"  Tom  Hillary  says  that  the  parson  lives  by  the  sins  of  the  people,  the 
lawyer  by  their  distresses,  and  the  doctor  by  their  diseases — always  asking 
your  pardon,  sir." 

"Tom  Hillary,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "should  be  drummed  out  of  the 
borough.  A  whipper-snapper  of  an  attorney's  apprentice,  run  away  from 
Newcastle !  If  I  hear  him  talking  so,  TU  teach  him  to  speak  with  more 
reverence  of  the  learned  professions.  Let  mo  hear  no  more  of  Tom  Hil- 
lary whom  you  have  seen  far  too  much  of  lately.  Think  a  little,  like  a  lad 
of  sense,  and  tell  me  what  answer  I  am  to  give  to  Mr.  >ron(^ada." 

"  Tell  him,"  said  the  boy,  the  tone  of  affected  sarcasm  laid  aside,  and 
that  of  injured  pride  substituted  in  its  room,  "  Tell  him  tiiat  my  soul  rcvuit:» 
at  the  obscure  lot  he  recommends  to  me.  I  am  determined  to  enter  my 
father's  profession,  the  army,  unless  my  grandfather  chooses  to  receive  me 
into  his  house,  and  place  me  in  his  own  line  of  business." 

"  Yes,  and  make  you  his  partner,  I  suppose,  and  acknowledge  you  for  his 
heir?"  said  Dr.  Gray;  "a  tning  extremely  likely  to  happen,  no  doubt,  con- 
sidering the  way  in  which  he  has  brought  you  up  all  along,  and  the  terms 
in  which  he  now  writes  concerning  you." 

"Then,  sir,  there  is  one  thing  which  I  can  demand  of  you,"  replied  the 
boy.  "  There  is  a  large  sum  of  money  in  your  hands  belonging  to  me ; 
and  since  it  is  consigned  to  you  for  my  use,  I  demand  you  should  make  the 
necessary  advances  to  procure  a  commission  in  the  army  —  account  to  me 
for  the  balance  —  and  so,  with  thanks  for  past  favours,  1  will  give  you  no 
trouble  in  future." 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  Doctor,  gravely,  "I  am  very  sorry  to  see  that 
your  usual  prudence  and  good  humour  are  not  proof  against  the  disap- 
pointment ot  some  idle  expectations  which  you  had  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  entertain.  It  is  very  true  that  there  is  a  sum,  which,  in  spite  of  various 
expenses,  may  still  approach  to  a  thousand  pounds  or  better,  which  remains 
in  my  hands  for  your  behoof.  But  I  am  bound  to  dispose  of  it  according 
to  tlm  will  of  the  donor ;  and  at  any  rate,  you  are  not  entitled  to  call  for  it 
until  you  come  to  years  of  discretion ;  a  period  from  which  you  are  six 
years  distant,  according  to  law,  and  which,  in  one  sense,  you  will  never 
reach  at  all,  unless  you  alter  your  present  unreasonable  crotchets.  Brit 
oome,  Dick,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  you  \tv  ^q  ^\^^>xx^  ^  \v\>.\si^'^x<k 
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and  jou  have  many  things,  I  own,  in  yonr  situation  to  apologia ->  for  impi^ 
tience  even  greater  than  you  have  displayed.  But  you  should  not  turn  your 
resentment  on  me,  that  am  no  way  in  fault.  You  should  remember  that  I 
was  your  earliest  and  only  friend,  and  took  charge  of  you  when  every  other 
pers«)n  forsook  you." 

'*  I  do  not  thank  you  for  it,"  said  Richard,  giving  way  to  a  burst  of  un« 
controlled  passion.    **  You  might  have  done  better  for  me  had  yon  pleased." 

**  And  in  what  manner,  you  ungrateful  boy  ?"  said  Gray,  whose  compo- 
sure was  a  little  ruffled. 

**  You  might  have  flung  me  under  the  wheels  of  their  carriages  as  they 
drove  off,  and  have  let  them  trample  on  the  body  of  their  child,  as  they 
have  done  on  his  feelings." 

So  saying,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  shut  the  door  behind  him  with 
great  violence,  leaving  his  guardian  astonished  at  his  sudden  and  violent 
change  of  temper  and  manner. 

*' What  tho  deuce  can  have  possessed  him?  Ah,  well.  High-spirited, 
and  disappointed  in  some  follies  which  that  Tom  Hillary  has  put  into  his 
head,     liut  his  is  a  cose  for  anodynes,  and  shall  be  treated  accordingly." 

While  the  Doctor  formed  this  good-natured  resolution,  young  Middlemas 
rushed  to  Xurse  Jamieson's  apartment,  where  poor  Mcnie,  to  whom  his 
presence  always  gave  holyday  feelings,  hastened  to  exhibit,  for  his  admira- 
tion, a  new  doll,  of  which  she  had  made  the  acquisition.  No  one,  generally, 
was  more  interested  in  Menic's  amusements  than  Richard  ;  but  at  present, 
Richard,  like  his  celebrated  namesake,  was  not  i'the  vein.  lie  threw  off 
the  little  damsel  so  carelessly,  almost  so  rudely,  that  the  doll  flew  out  of 
Menie's  hand,  foil  on  the  hearth-stone,  and  broke  its  waxen  face.  The 
rudeness  drew  from  Nurse  Jamieson  a  rebuke,  even  although  tlie  culprit 
was  her  darling. 

"  Ilout  awa',  Richard  —  that  wasna  like  yoursell,  to  guide  Miss  Menie 
ihat  gate.  —  Uaud  your  tongue,  Miss  Menie,  and  I'll  soon  mend  the  baby's 
face." 

But  if  Menie  cried,  she  did  not  cry  for  the  doll :  and  while  the  tears 
flowed  silently  down  her  cheeks,  she  sat  looking  at  Dick  Middlemas  with  a 
childish  face  of  fear,  sorrow,  and  wonder.  Nurse  Jamieson  was  soon  di- 
verted from  her  attention  to  Mcnie  Gray's  distresses,  especially  as  she  did 
not  weep  aloud,  and  her  attention  became  fixed  on  the  altered  countenance, 
red  eyes,  and  swoln  features  of  her  darling  foster-child.  She  instantly 
commenced  an  investigatiim  into  i\ve  cause  of  his  distress,  after  the  usual 
in(^uisitorial  manner  of  matrons  of  her  class.  *'  What  is  the  matter  wi'  my 
bairn  ?"  and  **  Wha  has  been  vexing  my  bairn  ?"  with  similar  questions,  at 
last  extorted  this  reply : 

*'  I  am  not  your  bairn — I  am  no  one's  bairn — no  one's  son.  I  am  an  out- 
cast from  my  familv,  and  belong  to  no  one.  Dr.  Gray  has  told  me  so  him- 
self."        .  " 

"  And  did  he  cast  up  to  my  bairn  that  he  was  a  bastard  ?  —  troth  he  wii  - 
na  blate  —  my  certie,  your  father  was  a  better  man  than  ever  stood  on  ths 
Doctor*s  shanks  —  a  handsome  grand  gentleman,  with  an  ee  like  a  gled's» 
and  a  stt^p  like  a  Highland  piper." 

Nurse  Jamieson  had  got  on  a  favourite  topic,  and  would  have  expatiated 
long  enowgh,  for  she  was  a  professed  admirer  of  masculine  beauty,  but 
there  wis  something  which  displeased  the  boy  in  her  last  simile ;  so  he  cut 
the  convocation  short,  by  asking  whether  she  knew  exactly  how  much 
money  his  grandfather  had  left  with  Dr.  Gray  for  his  maintenance.  "She 
could  n!>t  say  —  didna  ken — an  awfu'  sum  it  was  to  pass  out  of  ae  man's 
hand  —  She  was  suro  it  wasna  less  than  ae  hundred  pounds,  and  it  might 
weeJ  bo  twa."  In  s\u.vt,  ?^\\c  kuew  nothing  about  the  matter;  '*  but  she  was 
«ure  Dr.  Gray  wi»u\i\  cvjuwi  li\Vv\m  Vo  v\\<i  W\.^wtH3ci\\i^\  for  evMrbody  keod 
that  he  wiw  a  just  man  \^tier^  WvWw  'f^^iA  ^Q»ii<i«tisft\.   >^^^%^^^^lVHtVMlA 
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wanted  to  ken  mair  about  it,  to  be  sore  the  Town-clerk  could  tell  him  all 
about  it." 

Richard  Middlemas  arose  and  left  the  apartment,  without  sajine  more. 
lie  went  immediately  to  visit  the  old  Town-clerk,  to  whom  he  had  made 
himHelf  acceptable,  as,  indeed,  he  had  done  to  most  of  the  dignitaries  about 
the  burgh,  lie  introduced  the  conversation  by  the  proposal  which  had  been 
made  to  him  for  choosing  a  profession,  and,  after  speaking  of  the  myste- 
rious circamstances  of  his  birth,  and  the  doubtful  prospects  which  lay  be- 
fore him,  he  easily  led  the  Town-clerk  into  conversation  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  funds,  and  heard  the  exact  state  of  the  money  in  his  guardian's 
hands,  which  corresponded  with  the  information  he  had  already  received. 
He  next  sounded  the  worthy  scribe  on  the  possibility  of  his  going  into  the 
army ;  but  received  a  second  confirmation  of  the  intelligence  Mr.  Gray  had 
given  him ;  being  informed  that  no  part  of  the  money  could  be  placed  at 
his  disposal  till  he  was  of  age ;  and  then  not  without  the  especial  consent 
of  both  his  guardians,  and  particularly  that  of  his  master.  lie  therefore 
took  leave  of  the  Town-clerk,  who,  much  approving  the  cautious  manner 
in  which  he  spoke,  and  his  prudent  selection  of  an  adviser  at  this  impor- 
tant crisis  of  nis  life,  intimated  to  him,  that  should  he  choose  the  law,  he 
would  himself  receive  him  into  his  office,  upon  a  very  moderate  apprentice- 
fee,  and  would  part  with  Tom  llillarv  to  make  room  for  him,  as  the  lad  was 
"rather  pragmatical,  and  plagued  him  with  speaking  about  his  English 
practice^  which  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  on  this  side  of  the  Border  — 
the  Lord  be  thanked !" 

Middlemas  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  promised  to  consider  his 
kind  offer,  in  case  he  should  determine  upon  following  the  profession  of 
the  law. 

From  Tom  llillary's  master,  Richard  went  to  Tom  Hillary  himself,  who 
chanced  then  to  be  in  the  office.  lie  was  a  lad  about  twenty,  as  smart  as 
small,  but  distinguished  for  the  accuracy  with  which  he  dressed  his  hair, 
and  the  splendour  of  a  laced  hat  and  embroidered  waistcoat,  with  which  he 
graced  the  church  of  Middlemas  on  Sundays.  Tom  Hillary  had  been  bred 
an  attorney's  clerk  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
had  found  it  more  convenient  of  late  years  to  reside  in  Scotland,  and  was 
recommended  to  the  Town-clerk  of  Middlemas,  by  the  accuracy  and  beauty 
with  which  he  transcribed  the  records  of  the  burgh.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  reports  concerning  the  singular  circumstances  of  Richard  Middle- 
mas's  birth,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  was  actually  possessed  of  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  induced  Hillary,  though  so  much  his  senior,  to  admit 
the  lad  to  his  company,  and  enrich  his  youthful  mind  with  some  branches 
of  information,  which  in  that  retired  corner,  his  pupil  mi^ht  otherwise  have 
been  some  time  in  attaining.  Amongst  these  were  certain  games  at  cards 
and  dice,  in  which  the  pupil  paid,  as  was  reasonable,  the  price  of  initiation 
by  his  losses  to  his  instructor.  After  a  long  walk  with  this  youngster,  whoso 
•advice,  like  the  unwise  son  of  the  wisest  of  men,  he  probably  valued  more 
than  that  of  his  more  aged  counsellors,  Richard  Midalemas  returned  to  his 
lodgings  in  Stevenlaw*s  Land,  and  went  to  bed  sad  and  supperless. 

The  next  morning  Richard  arose  with  the  sun,  and  his  night's  rest  ap- 
peared to  have  had  its  frequent  effect,  in  cooling  the  passions  and  correcting 
the  understanding.  Little  Menie  was  the  first  person  to  whom  he  made  the 
atnende  honojcabU ;  and  a  much  smaller  propitiation  than  the  new  doll  with 
which  he  presented  her  would  have  been  accepted  as  an  atonement  for  a 
much  greater  offence.  Menie  was  one  of  those  pure  spirits,  to  whom  a  state 
of  unkind ness,  if  the  estranged  person  has  been  a  friend,  is  a  state  of  pain, 
and  the  slightest  advance  of  her  friend  and  protector  was  sufficient  to  regain 
all  her  chtliiish  confidence  and  affection. 

The  father  did  not  prove  more  inexorable  tbaii  ^«tiAft  \a^  \<^xa.  ^^::t« 
Qnj,  indeed,  thought  he  htA  good  r«aaon  U>  Vk!^\.  oc^ii  \i\v3i\i  ^^^Soas^  ^ 
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their  Dext  meeting,  being  not  a  little  hurt  at  the  anenitefol  trefttroent  which 
he  had  received  on  the  preceding  evening.  But  Middlemas  disarmed  him 
at  once,  bj  frankly  pleading  that  he  had  suffered  his  mind  to  be  carried 
awaj  by  the  supposed  rank  and  importance  of  his  parents,  into  an  idle  con- 
viction that  he  was  one  day  to  share  them.  The  letter  of  his  grandfather, 
which  condemned  him  to  banishment  and  obscurity  for  life,  was,  he  acknow- 
ledged, a  very  severe  blow ;  and  it  was  with  deep  sorrow  that  he  reflected, 
that  the  irritation  of  his  disappointment  had  led  him  to  express  himself  in 
a  manner  far  short  of  the  respect  and  reverence  of  one  who  owed  Mr.  Gray 
the  duty  and  affection  of  a  son,  and  ought  to  refer  to  his  decision  every 
action  of  his  life.  Gideon,  propitiated  by  an  admission  so  candid,  and  made 
with  so  much  humility,  readily  dismissed  his  resentment,  and  kindly  en- 
quired of  Richard,  whether  he  bad  bestowed  any  reflection  upon  the  choice 
of  profession  which  had  been  subjected  to  him  ;  offering,  at  the  same  time, 
to  allow  him  all  reasonable  time  to  make  up  his  mind. 

On  this  subject.  Richard  Middlemas  answered  with  the  same  promptitude 
and  candour.  —  **  He  had,"  he  said,  "in  order  to  forming  his  opinion  more 
safely,  consulted  with  his  friend,  the  Town-clerk."  The  Doctor  nodded 
approbation.  "  Mr.  Lawford  had,  indeed,  been  most  friendly,  and  bad  even 
onered  to  take  him  into  his  own  office.  But  if  his  father  and  benefactor 
would  permit  him  to  study,  under  his  instructions,  the  noble  art  in  which 
he  himself  enjoyed  such  a'detierved  reputation,  the  mere  hope  that  he  might 
by-and-by  be  of  some  use  to  Mr.  Gray  in  his  business,  would  greatly  over- 
balance every  other  consideration.  Such  a  course  of  education,  and  such  a 
use  of  professional  knowledge  when  he  bad  acquired  it,  would  be  a  greater 
spur  to  his  industry  than  the  prospect  even  of  becoming  Town-clerk  of  Mid- 
dlemas in  his  proper  person." 

As  the  young  man  expressed  it  to  be  his  firm  and  unalterable  choice,  to 
study  medicine  under  his  guardian,  and  to  remain  a  member  of  his  family, 
Br.  Gray  informed  Mr.  Monqada  of  the  lad's  determination  ;  who,  to 
testify  his  approbation,  remitted  to  the  Doctor  the  sum  of  jClOO  as  appren- 
tice fee,  a  sum  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  Gray's  modesty  had  hinted  at 
as  necessary. 

Shortly  after,  when  Dr.  Gray  and  the  Town-clerk  met  at  the  small  club 
of  the  burgh,  their  joint  theme  was  the  sense  and  steadiness  of  Richard 
Middlemas. 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  Town-clerk,  **  he  is  such  a  friendly  and  disinterested 
boy,  that  I  could  not  get  him  to  accept  a  place  in  my  office,  for  fear  be 
should  be  thought  to  be  pushing  himself  forward  at  the  expense  of  Tarn 
Hillary," 

"  And,  indeed.  Clerk,"  said  Gray,  "  I  have  sometimes  been  afraid  that  b« 
kent  too  much  company  with  that  Tam  Hillary  of  youra;  but  twenty  Tarn 
Hillarys  would  not  corrupt  Dick  Middlemas." 


^^^^.^^iA^^V\^i/>^h^^i^yNi^i^^k^h^/\/\^^^^^^^^^^^^A^^^\^^^^^^^^A^^ 
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Dick  WM  eonM  to  high  ntnown 
Since  he  eommenoed  phyaician; 

Tom  was  held  bjr  all  the  town 
The  belter  politidan. 

Tom  Ain>  Dick. 


At  the  same  period  when  Dr.  Gray  took  under  his  charge  his  youthful 
lodf^^r  Richard  M\dd\cmaft,  Vv^  xe^iwj^^  ^tq^^sw^^  Ctom  the  friends  of  one 
Adam  Hartley,  to  roceive  Vum  «\%o  %a  wv  ri^^wwiJcvRfe*  '^'^^  ^3A.^«:l■k  \3^  eoa 
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of  a  respectable  farmer  on  the  English  side  of  the  Border,  who  edueatins 
his  eldest  son  to  his  own  occupation,  desired  to  make  his  second  a  medical 
man,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  friendship  of  a  great  man,  his  land- 
lord, who  had  offered  to  assist  his  views  in  life,  and  represented  a  doctor  or 
surgeon  as  the  sort  of  person  to  whose  advantage  his  interest  could  be  most 
readily  applied.  Midolemas  and  Hartley  were  therefore  associated  in  their 
studies,  in  winter  they  were  boarded  in  Edinburgh,  for  attending  the 
medical  classes  which  were  necessary  for  taking  their  degree.  Three  or 
four  years  thus  passed  on,  and,  from  being  mere  boys,  the  two  medical 
aspirants  shot  up  into  young  men,  who,  being  both  very  good-looking,  well 
dressed,  well  bred,  and  having  money  in  their  pockets,  became  personages 
of  some  importance  in  the  little  town  of  Middlemas,  where  there  was  scarce 
any  thing  that  could  be  termed  an  aristocracy,  and  in  which  beaux  were 
scarce  and  belles  were  plenty. 

Each  of  the  two  had  his  especial  partizans ;  for  though  the  yonng  men 
themselves  lived  in  tolerable  harmony  together,  yet,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
no  one  could  approve  of  one  of  them,  without  at  the  same  time  comparing 
him  with,  and  asserting  his  superiority  over  his  companion. 

Both  were  gay,  fond  of  dancing,  and  sedulous  attendants  on  the  pr<ic- 
UezingSf  as  he  called  them,  of  Mr.  M'Fittoch,  a  dancing  master,  who,  itine- 
rant during  the  summer,  became  stationary  in  the  winter  season,  and 
afforded  the  youth  of  Middlemas  the  benefit  of  his  instructions  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  lessons  for  five  shillings  sterling.  On  these  occasions,  each  of 
Dr.  Gray's  pupils  had  his  appropriate  praise.  Hartley  danced  with  most 
spirit  —  Middlemas  with  a  better  grace.  Mr.  M'Fittoch  would  have  turned 
out  Richard  against  the  country-side  in  the  minuet,  and  wagered  the  thing 
dearest  to  him  in  the  world,  (and  that  was  his  kit,)  upon  his  assured  supe- 
riority ;  but  he  admitted  Hartley  was  superior  to  him  in  hornpipes,  jigs, 
strathspeys,  and  reels. 

In  dress,  Hartley  was  most  expensive,  perhaps  because  his  father  afforded 
him  better  means  of  being  so ;  but  his  clothes  were  neither  so  tasteful  when 
new,  nor  so  well  preserved  when  they  began  to  grow  old,  as  those  of  Richard  ' 
Middlemas.  Adam  Hartley  was  sometimes  fine,  at  other  times  rather  ', 
slovenly,  and  on  the  former  occasions  looked  rather  too  conscious  of  his 
splendour.  His  chum  was  at  all  times  regularly  neat  and  well  dressed ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  had  an  air  of  good-breeding,  which  made  him 
appear  always  at  ease ;  so  that  his  dress,  whatever  it  was,  seemed  to  be  just 
what  be  ought  to  have  worn  at  the  time. 

In  their  persons  there  was  a  still  more  strongly  marked  distinction. 
Adam  Hartley  was  full  middle  size,  stout,  and  well  limbed ;  and  an  open 
English  countenance,  of  the  genuine  Saxon  mould,  showed  itself  among 
chestnut  locks,  until  the  hairdresser  destroyed  them.  He  loved  the  rough 
exercises  of  wrestling,  boxing,  leaping,  and  quarterstaff",  and  frequented, 
when  he  could  obtain  leisure,  the  buTl-baitings  and  foot-ball  matches,  by 
which  the  burgh  was  sometimes  enlivened. 

Richard,  on  the  contrary,  was  dark,  like  his  father  and  mother,  with  high 
features,  beautifully  formed,  but  exhibiting  something  of  a  foreign  charac- 
ter; and  his  person  was  tall  and  slim,  though  muscular  and  active.  His 
address  and  manners  mtist  have  been  natural  to  him,  for  they  were,  in  ele- 
gance and  ease,  far  beyond  any  example  which  he  could  have  found  in  his 
native  burgh.  He  learned  the  use  of  the  small-sword  while  in  Edinburgh, 
and  took  lessons  from  a  performer  at  the  theatre,  with  the  purpose  of  refining 
his  mode  of  speaking.  He  became  also  an  amateur  of  the  drama,  regularly 
attending  the  playhouse,  and  assuming  the  tone  of  a  critic  in  that  and  other 
lighter  departments  of  literature.  To  fill  up  the  contrast,  so  far  as  taste 
was  concerned,  Richard  was  a  dexterous  and  successful  angler  —  Adam,  a 
bold  and  unerring  shot  Their  efforts  to  surpass  eacli  otVi^t  \w  %>x\^^vn%^ 
Dt,  Gray's  table,  rendered  hit  hoosekeepini^  mucYi  ^x^l^nX^^  x^^-^V^'^Xs^ 
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been  on  former  occasions ;  and,  besides,  small  presents  of  fish  and  game  are 
always  agreeable  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  town,  and  contri* 
buted  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  young  sportsmen. 

While  the  burgh  was  divided,  for  lack  of  better  subject  of  disputation, 
concerning  the  comparative  merits  of  Dr.  Gray's  two  apprentices,  he  him- 
self was  sometimes  chosen  the  referee.  But  in  this,  as  on  other  matters, 
the  Doctor  was  cautious.  lie  said  the  lads  were  both  good  lads,  and  would 
be  useful  men  in  the  profession,  if  their  heads  were  not  carried  with  the 
notice  which  the  foolisn  people  of  the  burgh  took  of  them,  and  the  parties 
,  of  pleasure  that  were  so  often  taking  them  away  from  their  business.  No 
doubt  it  was  natural  for  him  to  feel  more  confidence  in  Hartley,  who  came 
of  ken'd  folk,  and  was  very  near  as  good  as  a  born  Scotsman.  But  if  he 
did  feel  such  a  partiality,  he  blamed  himself  for  it,  since  the  stranger  child, 
80  oddly  cast  upon  his  bands,  had  peculiar  good  right  to  such  patronage 
and  affection  as  he  had  to  bestow ;  and  truly  the  young  man  himself  seemed 
so  grateful,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hint  the  slightest  wish,  that 
Dick  Middlemas  did  not  hasten  to  execute. 

There  were  persons  in  the  burgh  of  Middlemas  who  were  indiscreet 
enough  to  suppose  that  Miss  Menie  must  be  a  !>etter  judge  than  any  other 
person  of  the  comparative  merits  of  these  accomplished  personages,  respect- 
ing which  the  public  opinion  was  generally  divided.  No  one  even  of  her 
Cutest  intimates  ventured  to  put  the  Question  to  her  in  precise  terms ;  but 
conduct  was  narrowly  observed,  ana  the  critics  remarked,  that  to  Adam 
Hartley  her  attentions  were  given  more  freely  and  frankly.  She  laughed 
with  him,  chatted  with  him,  and  danced  with  him;  while  to  Dick  Middle- 
mas her  conduct  was  more  shy  and  distant.  The  premises  seemed  certain, 
but  the  public  were  divided  in  the  conclusions  which  were  to  bo  drawn 
from  them. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  young  men  to  be  the  subject  of  such  discus- 
sions without  being  sensible  that  they  existed ;  and  thus,  contrasted  to- 
gether by  the  little  society  in  which  they  moved,  they  must  have  been  made 
of  better  than  ordinary  clay,  if  they  had  not  themselves  entered  by  degrees 
into  the  spirit  of  the  controversy,  and  considered  themselves  as  rivals  for 
public  applause. 

Nor  is  It  to  be  forgotten,  that  Menie  Gray  was  by  this  time  shot  np  into 
one  of  the  prettiest  young  women,  not  of  Middlemas  only,  but  of  the  whole 
county,  in  which  the  little  burgh  is  situated.  This,  indeed,  had  been  set- 
tled by  evidence,  which  could  not  be  esteemed  short  of  decisive.  At  the 
time  of  the  races,  there  were  usually  assembled  in  the  burgh  some  company 
of  the  higher  classes  from  the  country  around,  and  many  of  the  sober 
burghers  mended  their  incomes,  by  letting  their  apartments,  or  taking  in 
lodgers  of  quality  for  the  busy  week.  All  the  rural  thanes  sfnd  thanesses 
attended  on  these  occasions ;  and  such  was  the  number  of  cocked  hats  and 
silken  trains,  that  the  little  town  seemed  for  a  time  totally  to  have  changed 
its  inhabitants.  On  this  occasion  persons  of  a  certain  quality  only  wers 
permitted  to  attend  upon  the  nightly  balls  which  were  given  in  the  old 
Town-house,  and  the  line  of  distinction  excluded  Mr.  Grajrs  family. 

The  aristocracy,  however,  used  their  privileges  with  some  feelings  of  de- 
ference to  the  native  beaux  and  belles  of  the  burgh,  who  were  thus  doomed 
to  hear  the  fiddles  nightly,  without  being  permitted  to  dance  to  them.  On« 
evening  in  the  race-week,  termed  the  Hunter's  ball,  was  dedicated  to  gene- 
ral amusement,  and  liberated  from  the  usual  restrictions  of  etiquette.  On 
this  occasion  all  the  respectable  families  in  the  town  were  invited  to  share 
the  amusement  of  the  evening,  and  to  wonder  at  the  finery,  and  be  grateful 
for  the  condescension,  of  their  betters.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
the  females,  fur  the  number  of  invitations  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  was 
much  more  limited.  Now,  aXtVv\^  ^n^tvi  mw%ter^  the  beauty  of  Miss  Gray's 
/aoe  and  person  bad  pWed  Vi^t,  Va  \Xi^  Q•^vcC^»ti  ^1  ^  ^n^^^^^iextt  |ad{e% 
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decidedly  at  the  head  of  all  the  belles  present,  saving  those  with  whom, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  place,  it  would  hardly  have  been  decent  to 
compare  her. 

The  Laird  of  the  ancient  and  distinguished  house  of  Louponheight  did 
not  hesitate  to  engage  her  hand  during  the  greater  part  of  the  evening ;  and 
his  mother,  renowned  for  her  stern  assertion  of  tne  distinctions  of  rank, 
placed  the  little  plebeian  beside  her  at  supper,  and  was  heard  to  say,  that 
the  surgeon's  daughter  behaved  very  prettily  indeed,  and  seemed  to  know 
perfectly  well  where  and  what  she  was.  As  for  the  young  Laird  himself, 
ne  capered  so  high,  and  laughed  so  uproariously,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  rumour, 
that  he  was  minded  to  **  shoot  madly  from  his  sphere,''  and  to  convert  the 
village  Doctor's  daughter  into  a  lady  of  his  own  ancient  name. 

During  this  memorable  evening,  Middlemas  and  Hartley,  who  had  found 
room  in  the  music  gallery,  witnessed  the  scene,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  with 
very  different  feelings.  Hartley  was  evidently  annoyed  by  the  excess  of 
attention  which  the  gallant  Laird  of  Louponheight,  stimulated  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  couple  of  bottles  of  claret,  and  oy  the  presence  of  a  partner  who 
danced  remarkably  well,  paid  to  Miss  Menie  Gray.  He  saw  from  his  lofty 
stand  all  the  dumb  show  of  gallantry,  with  the  comfortable  feelings  of  a 
famishing  creature  looking  upon  a  feat^t  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  share, 
and  regarded  every  extraorainary  frisk  of  the  jovial  Laird,  as  the  same 
might  have  been  looked  upon  by  a  gouty  person,  who  apprehended  that  the 
dignitary  was  about  to  descend  on  his  toes.  At  length,  unable  to  restrain 
his  emotion,  he  left  the  gallery  and  returned  no  more. 

Far  different  was  the  demeanour  of  Middlemas.  He  seemed  gratified  and 
elevated  by  the  attention  which  was  generally  paid  to  Miss  Gray,  and  by 
the  admiration  she  excited.  On  the  valiant  Laird  m{  Louponheight  he 
looked  with  indescribable  contempt,  and  amused  himself  with  pointing 
out  to  the  burgh  dancing-master,  wno  acted  pro  tempore  as  one  of  die  band, 
the  frolicsome  bounds  and  pirouettes,  in  which  that  worthy  displayed  a 
great  deal  more  of  vigour  than  of  grace. 

**6ut  ye  shouldna  laugh  sae  loud.  Master  Dick,"  said  the  master  of 
capers ;  **  he  hasna  had  the  advantage  of  a  real  eracefu'  teacher,  as  ye  hav« 
had ;  and  troth,  if  he  listed  to  tak  some  lessons,  I  think  I  could  make  some 
hand  of  his  feet,  for  he  is  a  souple  chield,  and  has  a  gallant  instep  of  his 
ain ;  and  sic  a  laced  hat  hasna  been  seen  on  the  causeway  of  Middlemas 
this  mony  a  day.  —  Ye  are  standing  laughing  there,  Dick  Middlemas;  I 
would  have  you  be  sure  he  does  not  cut  you  out  with  your  bonny  partner 
yonder." 

"Hebe 1"     Middlemas  was  beginning  a  sentence  which  he  could 

not  have  concluded  with  strict  attention  to  propriety,  when  the  master  of 
the  band  summoned  M'Fittoch  to  his  post,  by  the  following  ireful  expostu- 
lation :  —  "  What  are  ye  about,  sir?  Mind  your  bow-hand.  How  the  deil 
d'ye  think  three  fiddles  is  to  keep  down  a  bass,  if  yin  o'  them  stands  girn* 
ing  and  gabbling  as  ye're  doing?     Play  up,  sir !"  ■  X 

Dick  Middlemas,  thus  reduced  to  silence,  continued,  from  his  lofty  station, 
like  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Epicureans,  to  survey  what  passed  below,  with- 
out the  gaieties  which  he  witnessed  being  able  to  excite  more  than  a  smile, 
which  seemed,  however,  rather  to  indicate  a  good-humoured  contempt  for 
what  was  passing,  than  a  benevolent  sympathy  with  the  pleasures  of  others. 
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C^aptn  \^t  /onrt^. 


Now  bold  thy  umne,  Billy  Bewick,  h«  aid. 

or  peaesfal  telkmir  let  me  be; 
But  if  Iboa  art  a  bmii,  ae  I  ibiak  tho«  ait, 

CosM  ower  the  djrke  and  fifbt  witb  mm. 


Ox  the  morning  after  this  gay  evening,  the  two  yoang  men  were  lahoar- 
ing  together  in  a  plot  of  ground  behind  Stevenlaw's  Land,  which  the  Doctor 
hi^  converted  into  a  garden,  where  he  raiFed,  with  a  view  to  pharmacy  as 
well  as  botany,  some  rare  plants,  which  obtained  the  place  from  the  vulgar 
the  sounding  name  of  the  Physic  Garden.*  Mr.  Gray's  pupils  readily  com- 
plied with  his  wishes,  that  they  would  take  some  care  of  this  favourite  spot, 
to  which  both  contributed  their  labours,  after  which  Hartley  Used  to  devote 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  kitchen  garden,  which  he  had  raised  into 
this  respectability  from  a  spot  not  excelling  a  common  kail-yard,  while 
Kicbard  Middlemas  did  his  utmost  to  decorate  with  flowers  and  shrubs  a 
sort  of  arbour,  usually  called  Miss  Menie's  bower. 

At  present  they  were  both  in  the  botinic  patch  of  the  garden,  when  Dick 
Middlemas  asked  Hartley  why  he  had  left  the  ball  so  soon  the  evening 
before  ? 

'*  I  should  rather  ask  you,''  said  Hartley,  "  what  pleasure  you  felt  in  stay- 
ing there?  —  I  tell  you,  Dick,  it  is  a  shabby  low  place  this  Middlemas  of 
ours.  In  the  smallest  burgh  in  England,  every  decent  freeholder  woaki 
have  been  asked  if  the  Member  gave  a  ball." 

*'  What,  Hartley  !"  said  his  companion,  **  are  you,  of  all  men,  a  candidate 
for  the  honour  of  mixing  with  the  first-born  of  the  earth?  Mercy  on  us  I 
How  will  canny  Northumberland  [throwing  a  true  northern  accent  on  the 
letter  K]  acquit  himself?  Methiuks  I  see  thee  in  thy  pea-green  suit, 
dancing  a  jig  with  the  honourable  Miss  Maddie  MacFudgeon,  while  chiefs 
and  thanes  around  laugh  as  they  would  do  at  a  hog  in  armour !" 

**  You  don't,  or  perhaps  you  won't,  understand  me,"  said  Hartley.  "I 
am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  desire  to  bo  hailrfellow-well-mct  with  these  fine 
folks  —  I  care  as  little  for  them  as  they  do  for  me.  But  as  they  do  not 
choose  to  ask  us  to  dance,  I  don't  see  what  business  they  have  with  our 
partners." 

"  Partners,  said  you !"  answered  Middlemas ;  "  I  don't  think  Menie  is 
very  often  yours." 

**  As  often  as  I  ask  her,"  answered  Hartley,  rather  haughtily. 

"  Ay  ?  Indeed  ?— I  did  not  think  that.— And  hang  me,  if  I  think  so  yet," 
said  xMiddlcmas,  with  the  same  sarcastic  tone.  "I  tell  thee,  Adam,  I  will 
bet  you  a  bowl  of  punch,  that  Miss  Gray  will  not  dance  with  you  the  next 
time  you  ask  her.     All  I  stipulate,  is  to  know  the  day." 

"  I  will  lay  no  bets  about  Miss  Gray,"  said  Hartley ;  "  her  father  is  my 
master,  and  I  am  obliged  to  him  —  I  think  I  should  act  very  scurvily,  if  I 
were  to  make  her  the  subject  of  any  idle  debate  betwixt  you  and  me." 

"Very  right,"  replied  Middlemas;  *'you  should  finish  one  quarrel  befor« 
you  begin  another.  Pray,  saddle  your  pony,  ride  up  to  the  gate  of  Loupon- 
neight  Castle,  and  defy  the  Baron  to  mortal  combat,  for  having  presumed 
to  touch  the  fair  band  of  Monie  Gray." 

"  I  wish  you  would  4oave  Miss  Gray's  name  out  of  the  question,  and  tak« 
jour  defiances  to  your  fine  folks  in  your  own  name,  and  see  what  they  will 
•ay  to  the  surgeon's  apptenlVce." 
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**  Speak  for  jourseU;  if  yoa  please,  Mr.  Adam  Hartley.  I  was  not  bom 
a  clown  like  some  folks,  and  should  care  little,  if  I  saw  it  fit,  to  talk  to  the 
best  of  them  at  the  ordinary,  and  make  myself  understood  too." 

••  Very  likely,"  answered  Hartley,  losing  patience :  "  you  are  one  of  them- 
Belves,  you  know  —  Middlemas  of  that  Ilk." 

"  You  scoundrel !"  said  Richard,  advancing  on  him  in  fury,  bis  taos^g 
humour  entirely  changed  into  rage. 

"  Stand  back,"  said  Hartley,  "  or  you  will  come  by  the  worst;  if  you  will 
break  rude  jests,  you  must  put  up  with  rough  answers." 

"  I  will  have  satisfaction  for  this  insult,  by  Heaven  !"    • 

"Why  so  you  shall,  if  you  insist  on  it,"  said  Hartley;  "but  better,  I  , 
think,  to  say  no  more  about  the  matter.    We  have  both  spoken  what  would 
have  been  better  left  unsaid.     I  was  in  the  wrong  to  say  what  I  said  to  yoa, 
although  you  did  provoke  me.    And  now  I  have  given  you  as  much  satis- 
faction as  a  reasonable  man  can  ask." 

"  Sir,"  repeated  Middlemas,  "  the  satisfaction  which  I  demand,  is  that  of 
»  gentleman  —  the  Doctor  has  a  pair  of  pistols." 

"  And  a  pair  of  mortars  also,  which  are  heartily  at  your  service,  gentle- 
men," said  Mr.  Gray,  coming  forward  from  behind  a  yew  hedge,  where  he 
had  listened  to  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  this  dispute.  "  A  fine  story  it 
would  be  of  my  apprentices  shooting  each  other  witn  my  own  pistols !  Let 
me  see  either  of  you  fit  to  treat  a  gunshot  wound,  before  you  think  of  in- 
flicting one.  Go,  you  are  both  very  foolish  boys,  and  I  cannot  take  it  kind 
of  either  of  you  to  bring  the  name  of  my  daughter  into  such  disputes  as 
these.  Hark  ye,  lads,  ye  both  owe  me,  I  think,  some  portion  of  respect,  and 
even  of  gratitude — it  will  be  a  poor  return,  if  instead  of  living  auietly  with 
this  poor  motherless  girl,  like  brothers  with  a  sister,  you  should  oblige  me 
to  increase  my  expense,  and  abridge  my  comfort,  by  sending  my  child  from 
me,  for  the  few  months  that  you  are  to  remain  here.  Let  me  see  you  shake 
hands,  and  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  nonsense." 

While  their  master  spoke  in  this  manner,  both  the  young  men  stood  be- 
fore him  in  the  attituae  of  self-convicted  criminals.  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  rebuke.  Hartley  turned  frankly  round,  and  offered  his  hand  to  his  com- 
panion, who  accepted  it,  but  afler  a  moment's  hesitation.  There  was  no- 
thing farther  passed  on  the  subject,  but  the  lads  never  resumed  the  same 
sort  of  intimacy  which  had  existed  betwixt  them  in  their  earlier  acquaint- 
ance. On  the  contrary,  avoiding  every  connexion  not  absolutely  required 
by  their  situation,  and  abridging  as  much  as  possible  even  their  indis- 
pensable intercourse  in  professional  matters,  they  seemed  as  much  estranged 
from  each  other  as  two  persons  residing  in  the  same  small  house  had  the 
means  of  being. 

As  for  MenieGray,  her  father  did  not  appear  to  entertain  the  least  anxiety 
upon  her  accouut,  although  from  his  frequent  and  almost  daily  absence  from 
home,  she  was  exposed  to  constant  intercourse  with  two  handsome  young 
men,  both,  it  might  be  supposed,  ambitious  of  pleasing  her  more  than  most 

Earents  would  have  deemea  entirely  prudent  Nor  was  Nurse  Jamieson,— 
er  menial  situation,  and  her  excessive  partiality  for  her  foster^son,  con- 
sidered,— altogether  such  a  matron  as  could  afford  her  protection.  Gideon, 
however,  knew  that  his  daughter  possessed,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  upright 
and  pure  integrity  of  his  own  cnaracter,  and  that  never  father  had  lese 
reason  to  apprehend  that  a  daughter  should  deceive  his  confidence;  and 
justly  secure  of  her  principles,  he  overlooked  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed 
her  feelings  and  affections. 

The  intercouri^e  betwixt  Menie  and  the  young  men  teemed  now  of  a 
guarded  kind  on  nil  sides.  Their  meeting  was  only  at  meals,  and  Miss  Gray 
was  at  pains,  perhaps  by  her  father's  recommendation,  to  treat  them  with 
the  same  degree  ot  attention.  This,  however,  was  uo  ^«a^  TB»^^Kt^^'«. 
Hartley  became  bo  retiiing,  cold,  and  toxxaa^,\.^:i«X\^.^^^\\si\^iWs^;^^^ssL^^»^ 
VoL.X.Sl  2q 
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to  sastain  any  prolonged  intercourse  with  him ;  whereas  Middlemas,  pci^ 
fectly  at  his  ease,  8ut<tained  his  part  as  formerly  upon  all  occasions  that 
occurred,  and  without  appearing  to  press  his  intimacy  assiduously,  seemed 
nevertheless  to  retain  the  complete  possession  of  it. 

The  time  drew  nigh  at  length  when  the  young  men,  freed  from  the  engage- 
ments of  their  indentures,  must  look  to  play  their  own  indepc'ndcnt  part  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Gray  informed  Richard  Middlenins  that  he  had  written 
pressingly  upon  the  subject  to  Mon(;ada,  and  that  more  than  once,  but  had 
not  yet  received  an  answer ;  nor  did  he  presume  to  offer  his  own  advice, 
until  the  pleasure*of  his  grandfather  should  be  known.  Richard  seemed  to 
endure  this  suspense  with  more  patience  than  the  Doctor  thought  belonged 
naturally  to  his  character.  lie  asked  no  questions — stated  no  conjectures — 
showed  no  anxiety,  but  seemed  to  await  with  patience  the  turn  which  event! 
should  take.  **  My  young  gentleman,''  thought  Mr.  Gray,  **  has  either  fixed 
on  some  course  in  his  own  mind,  or  he  is  about  to  be  more  tractable  than 
some  points  of  his  character  have  led  me  to  expect." 

In  tact,  Richard  had  made  an  experiment  on  this  inflexible  relative,  by 
sending  Mr.  Mon<;ada  a  letter  full  of  duty,  and  affection,  and  gratitude, 
desiring  to  be  permitted  to  correspond  with  him  in  person,  and  promising 
to  be  guided  in  every  particular  by  his  will.  The  answer  to  this  appeal  was 
his  own  letter  returned,  with  a  note  from  the  bankers  whose  cover  had  been 
used,  saying,  that  any  future  attempt  to  intrude  on  Mr.  Mon^ada,  would  put 
a  final  period  to  their  remittances. 

"While  things  were  in  this  situation  in  Stevenlaw's  Land,  Adam  Hartley 
one  evening,  contrary  to  his  custom  for  several  months,  sought  a  private 
interview  with  his  fellow-apprentice.  He  found  him  in  the  little  arbour,  and 
could  not  omit  observing,  that  Dick  Middleman,  on  his  appearance,  shoved 
into  his  bosom  a  small  packet,  as  if  afraid  of  its  being  seen,  and  snatching 
up  a  hoe,  began  to  work  with  great  devotion,  like  one  who  wished  to  have  it 
thought  that  his  whole  soul  was  in  his  occupation. 

•*  1  wished  to  speak  with  you,  Mr.  Middlemas,"  said  Hartley;  **  but  I  fear 
I  interrupt  you." 

"  Not  m  the  least,"  said  the  other,  laying  down  his  hoe ;  **  I  was  only  • 
scratching  up  the  weeds  which  the  late  showers  have  made  rush  up  so 
numerously.     I  am  at  your  service." 

Hartley  proceeded  to  the  arbour,  and  seated  himself.  Richard  imitated 
his  example,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  the  proposed  communication. 

**  I  have  had  an  interesting  communication  with  Mr.  Gray" — said 
Hartley,  and  there  stopped,  like  one  who  finds  himself  entering  upon  a 
difficult  task. 

*•  I  hope  the  explanation  has  boon  satisfactory  ?"  said  Middlemas. 
*' You  shall  judge.  —  Doctor  Gray  was  pleased  to  say  something  to  me 
very  civil  about  iny  proficiency  in  the  duties  of  our  profession ;  and,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  asked  me,  whether,  as  he  was  now  becoming  old,  1  had 
any  particular  objection  to  continue  in  my  present  situation,  but  with  some 
pecuniary  advantages,  for  two  years  longer ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  promised 
to  me  that  I  should  enter  into  partnership  with  him." 

**  Mr.  Gray  is  an  undoubted  judge,"  said  Middlemas,  "what  person  will 
best  suit  him  as  a  professional  asnistant.  The  business  may  be  worth 
iC200  a-ycar,  and  an  ai-tive  assistant  might  ^o  nigh  to  double  it,  by  riding 
Strath-Dovan  and  the  Carsc.  No  great  subject  for  division  after  all,  Mr. 
Harllcy." 

**But,"  continued  Hartley,  "that  is  not  all.     The  Doctor  says  —  he  pro- 

poscH — in  short,  if  1  can  render  myself  agreeable,  in  the  course  of  these  two 

Tears,  to  Miss  Menie  Gray,  he  proposes,  that  when  they  terminate,  I  should 

become  his  son  as  well  as  his  partner." 

As  he  spoke,  he  kept  b\s  eye  ^i^^^  ^li  Rvehard's  face,  which  was  for  ft 

taameat,  /itronglj  agitatdd  *,  but  uiAXASiVV]  x^<^^^«t\xi^\L%  vBkKmvMi^  uol  %  mt 
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where  piquo  and 'offended  pride  yainly  endeavoured  to  dii^guise  themselves 
under  an  affectation  of  indifference.  '*  Well,  Master  Adam,  I  cannot  but 
wish  you  joy  of  the  patriarchal  arrangement.  You  have  served  five  years 
for  a  professional  diploma — a  sort  of  Leah,  that  privilege  of  killing  and 
curing.  Now  you  begin  a  new  course  of  servituae  for  a  lovely  Rachel. 
Undoubtedly — perhaps  it  is  rude  in  me  to  ask  —  but  undoubtedly  you  have 
accepted  so  flattering  an  arrangement  V* 

'*  You  cannot  but  recollect  there  was  a  condition  annexed/'  said  Hartley, 
gravely. 

*•  That  of  rendering  yourself  acceptable  to  a  girl  you  have  known  for  so 
many  years  V*  said  Middleroas  with  a  half-suppressed  sneer.  "  No  great 
difficulty  in  that,  I  should  think,  for  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Hartley,  with 
Doctor  Uray's  favour  to  back  him.  No,  no — there  could  be  no  great  obstacle 
there." 

'*  Both  you  and  I  know  the  contrary,  Mr.  Middlemas,"  said  Hartley,  very 
seriously. 

•*  I  know  ? — How  should  I  know  any  thing  more  than  yourself  about  the 
state  of  Miss  Gray's  inclinations?"  said  Middlemas.  "I  am  sure  we  have 
had  equal  access  to  know  them.'' 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  some  know  better  how  to  avail  themselves  of  opportu- 
nities. Mr.  Middlemas,  I  have  long  suspected  that  you  have  had  the  ines- 
timable advantages  of  possessing  IVliss  Gray's  affections,  and  " 

'*  I?"  interrupted  Middlemas ;  **you  are  jesting,  or  you  are  jealous.  Yoa 
do  yourself  less,  and  me  more,  than  justice;  but  the  compliment  is  so  great, 
that  1  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  mistake." 

"  That  YOU  may  know,"  answered  Hartley,  "  I  do  not  speak  either  by 

less,  or  from  what  you  call  jealousy,  I  tell  you  frankly,  that  Menie  Gray 
erself  told  me  the  state  of  her  affections.  I  naturally  communicated  to  her 
the  discourse  I  had  with  her  father.  I  told  her  I  was  but  too  well  convinced 
that  at  the  present  moment  I  did  not  possess  that  interest  in  her  heart, 
which  alone  might  entitle  me  to  request  her  acquiescence  in  the  views  which 
her  father's  goodness  held  out  to  me ;  but  I  entreated  her  not  at  once  to 
decide  against  me,  but  give  me  an  opportunity  to  make  way  in  her  affections, 
if  possible,  trusting  that  time,  and  the  services  which  I  should  render  to  her 
father,  might  have  an  ultimate  effect  in  my  favour." 

*'  A  most  natural  and  modest  request.  But  what  did  the  young  lady  say 
in  reply?" 

*'  She  is  a  noble-hearted  girl,  Richard  Middlemas ;  and  for  her  frankness 
alone,  even  without  her  beauty  and  her  good  sense,  deserves  an  emperor.  I 
cannot  express  the  graceful  modesty  with  which  she  told  me,  that  she  knew 
too  well  the  kindliness,  as  she  was  pleased  to  call  it,  of  my  heart,  to  expose 
me  to  the  protracted  pain  of  an  unrequited  passion.  She  candidly  informed 
me  that  sne  had  been  long  engaged  to  you  in  secret  —  that  you  had  ex- 
changed portraits;  —  and  though  without  her  father's  consent  she  woald 
never  become  yours,  yet  she  felt  it  impossible  that  she  should  ever  so  far 
change  her  sentiments  as  to  afford  the  most  distant  prospect  of  success  to 
onuther." 

**  Upon  my  word,"  said  Middlemas,  "  she  has  been  extremely  candid  in- 
deed, and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her ! " 

"  And  upon  my  honest  word,  Mr.  Middlemas,"  returned  Hartley,  "  yoa  ' 
do  Mi88  Gray  the  greatest  injustice  —  nay,  you  are  ungrateful  to  her,  if  you 
are  displeased  at  her  making  this  declaration.     She  loves  you  as  a  woman 
loves  the  first  object  of  her  affection  —  she  loves  you  better"  —  He  stopped, 
and  Middlemas  completed  the  sentence. 

'*  Better  than  I  deserve,  perhaps  ?  —  Faith,  it  may  well  be  so,  and  I  love 
her  dearly  in  return.    But  after  all,  you  know,  the  secret  was  mine  as  well 
Bs  hers,  and  it  would  haye  been  better  that  she  had  q^ia^Xm^  t&!^  XiR^^^t^ 
making  it  public." 
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'*  Mr.  Middlemas/'  said  Hartley,  earnestly,  "  if  the  leafit  of  this  feelinr 
on  your  part,  arises  from  the  apprehension  that  your  secret  is  less  safe 
because  it  is  in  my  keeping;,  I  can  assure  jou  that  such  is  my  gratefnl  sense 
of  Miss  Gray's  eoodness,  in  communicating,  to  save  me  pain,  an  aff:ur  of 
such  delicacy  to  nerself  and  you,  that  wild  horses  should  tear  me  limb  from 
limb  before  they  forced  a  word  of  it  from  my  lips." 

"  Najr,  nay,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Middlemas,  with  a  frankness  of  manner 
indicating  a  cordiality  that  had  not  existed  between  them  for  some  time, 
'*  you  must  allow  me  to  be  a  little  jealous  in  my  turn.  Your  true  lover 
cannot  have  a  title  to  the  name,  unless  he  be  sometimes  unreasonable ;  and 
somehow,  it  seems  odd  she  should  have  chosen  for  a  confidant  one  whom  I  have 
often  thought  a  formidable  rival ;  and  yet  I  am  so  far  from  being  displeased, 
that  I  do  not  know  that  the  dear  sensible  girl  could  after  all  have  made  a 
better  choice.  It  is  time  that  the  foplish  coldness  between  us  should  be 
ended,  as  you  must  be  sensible  that  its  real  cause  lay  in  our  rivalry.  I 
have  much  need  of  good  advice,  and  who  can  give  it  to  me  better  than 
the  old  companion,  whose  soundness  of  judgment  I  have  always  envied, 
even  when  some  injudicious  friends  have  given  me  credit  for  quicker 
parts?" 

Hartley  accepted  Richard's  proffered  hand,  but  without  any  of  the  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit  with  which  it  was  offered. 

'*  I  do  not  intend,"  he  said,  "  to  remain  many  days  in  this  place,  perhaps 
not  very  many  hours.  But  if,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  can  benefit  you,  by 
advice  or  otherwise,  you  may  fully  command  me.  It  is  the  only  mode  in 
which  I  can  be  of  service  to  Menie  Gray." 

"  Love  my  mistress,  love  me ;  a  happy  pendant  to  the  old  proverb.  Love 
me,  love  my  dog.  Well,  then,  for  Menie  Gray's  sake,  if  not  for  Dick  Mid- 
dlemas's,  (plague  on  that  vulgar  tell-tale  name,)  will  you,  that  are  a 
Btander-by,  tell  us,  who  are  the  unlucky  players,  what  you  think  of  this 
game  of  ours  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question,  when  the  field  lies  so  fair  before 
you  ?  I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Gray  would  retain  you  as  his  assistant  upon  the 
same  terms  which  he  proposed  to  me.  You  are  the  better  match,  in  all 
worldly  respects,  for  his  daughter,  having  some  capital  to  begin  the  world 
with." 

"All  true  —  but  methinks  Mr.  Gray  has  showed  no  groat  predilection 
for  me  in  this  matter." 

"If  he  has  done  injustice  to  your  indisputable  merit,"  said  Hartley, 
dryly,  "  the  preference  of  his  daughter  has  more  than  atoned  for  it." 

**  Unquestionably ;  and  dearly,  therefore,  do  I  love  her ;  otherwise,  Adam, 
I  am  not  a  person  to  grasp  at  the  leavings  of  other  people." 

"  Richard,"  replied  Hartley,  "  that  pride  of  yours,  if  you  do  not  check  it, 
will  render  you  both  ungrateful  and  miserable.  Mr.  Gray's  ideas  are  most 
friendly.  Ho  told  me  plainly  that  his  choice  of  me  as  an  assistant,  and  as 
a  member  of  his  family,  had  been  a  long  time  balanced  by  his  early  affec- 
tion for  you,  until  he  thought  he  had  remarked  in  you  a  decisive  discontent 
with  such  limited  prospects  as  his  offer  contained,  and  a  desire  to  go  abroad 
into  the  world,  and  push,  as  it  is  called,  your  fortune.  He  said,  that 
although  it  was  very  probable  that  you  might  love  his  daughter  well  enough 
to  relinquish  these  ambitious  ideas  for  her  sake,  yet  the  demons  of  Ambition 
and  Avarice  would  return  after  the  exerciser  Love  had  exhausted  the  force 
'  of  his  spells,  and  then  he  thought  he  would  have  just  reason  to  be  anxious 
for  his  (laughter's  happiness." 

"By  my  faith,  the  worthy  senior  speaks  scholarly  and  wisely,"  answered 

Richard — "1  did  not  think  he  had  been  so  clear-sighted.    To  say  the  truth, 

hut  for  the  beaatifbl  Menie  Gray,  I  should  feel  like  a  mill-horse,  walking 

nij  daily  round  in  this  duW  couiitc^,  ^Vi\\^  Q\.Vi^T  ^ay  rovers  are  tnring  bow 

Hie  irorid  will  receive  them.    Yot  \Ti%\««i<i^,  ^\i«t^  \^^wk^^''M»fe\£  ^1  ^ 
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**  A  cousin  of  my  mother's  commands  a  ship  in  the  Company's  serrice. 
I  intend  to  go  with  him  as  surgeon's  mate.  If  I  like  the  sea  service,  I  will 
continue  in  it ;  if  not,  I  will  enter  some  other  line."  This  Hartley  said 
with  a  sigh. 

"To  India  ! "^  answered  Richard;  "Happy  dog  —  to  India!  You  may 
well  bear  with  equanimity  all  disappointments  sustained  on  this  side  of  the 
elobe.  Oh,  Delhi!  oh,  Oolconda!  nave  your  names  no  power  to  conjure 
down  idle  recollections  ?  —  India,  where  gold  is  won  by  steel ;  where  a  brave 
man  cannot  pitch  his  desire  for  fame  and  wealth  so  high,  but  that  he  may 
realize  it,  if  he  have  fortune  to  his  friend?  Is  it  possible  that  the  bold 
adventurer  can  fix  his  thoughts  on  you,  and  still  be  dejected  at  the  thoughts 
that  a  bonny  blue-eyed  lass  looked  favourably  on  a  less  lucky  fellow  than 
himself  7    Can  this  be  ?  " 

"  Less  lucky  ?  "  said  Hartley.  "  Can  you,  the  accepted  lover  of  Menie 
Gray,  speak  in  that  tone,  even  though  it  be  in  jest ! " 

"  Nay,  Adam,"  said  Richard,  "  don't  be  angry  with  me,  because,  being 
thus  far  successful,  I  rate  my  good  fortune  not  quite  so  rapturously  as  per- 
haps you  do,  who  have  missed  the  luck  of  it.  Your  philosophy  should  fell 
you,  that  the  object  which  we  attain,  or  are  sure  of  attaining,  loses,  perhaps,  - 
even  by  that  very  certainty,  a  little  of  the  extravagant  and  ideal  value,  which 
attached  to  it  while  the  object  of  feverish  hopes  and  aguish  fears.  But  for 
all  that,  I  cannot  live  without  my  sweet  Menie.  I  would  wed  her  to-morrow, 
with  all  my  soul,  without  thinking  a  minute  on  the  clog  which  so  early  a 
marriage  would  fasten  on  our  heels.  But  to  spend  two  additional  years  in 
this  infernal  wilderness,  cruising  after  crowns  and  half-crowns,  when  worse 
men  are  making  lacs  and  crores  of  rupees  —  It  is  a  sad  falling  off,  Adam. 
Counsel  me,  my  friend, — can  you  not  suggest  some  mode  orgetting  off 
l^m  these  two  years  of  destined  dulness?" 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Hartley,  scarce  repressing  his  displeasure ;  "  and  if  I 
could  induce  Dr.  Gray  to  dispense  with  so  reasonable  a  condition,  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  do  so.  You  are  but  twenty-one,  and  if  such  a  period  of 
probation  was,  in  the  Doctor's  prudence,  judged  necessary  for  me,  who  am 
full  two  years  older,  I  have  no  idea  that  he  will  dispense  with  it  in  yours." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Middlemas ;  "  but  do  you  not  think  that  these 
two,  or  call  them  three,  years  of  probation,  had  better  be  spent  in  India, 
where  much  may  be  done  in  a  little  while,  than  here,  where  nothing  can  be 
done  save  just  enough  to  get  salt  to  our  broth,  or  broth  to  our  salt?  Me- 
thinks  I  have  a  natural  turn  for  India,  and  so  I  ought.  My  father  was  a 
soldier,  by  the  conjecture  of  all  who  saw  him,  and  gave  me  a  love  of  the  sword, 
and  an  arm  to  use  one.  My  mother's  father  was  a  rich  trafficker,  who  loved 
wealth,  I  warrant  me,  and  knew  how  to  get  it.  This  potty  two  hundred 
a-year,  with  its  miserable  and  precarious  possibilities,  to  be  shared  with  the 
old  gentleman,  sounds  in  the  ears  of  one  like  me,  who  have  the  world  for 
the  winning,  and  a  sword  to  cut  my  way  through  it,  like  something  little 
better  than  a  decent  kind  of  beggary.  Menie  is  in  herself  a  gem  —  a  dia- 
mond —  I  admit  it.  But  then,  one  would  not  set  such  a  precious  jewel  in 
lead  or  copper,  but  in  pure  gold  ;  ay,  and  add  a  circlet  of  brilliants  to  set  it 
off  with.  Be  a  good  fellow,  Adam,  and  undertake  the  setting  my  project  in 
proper  colours  before  the  Doctor.  I  am  sure,  the  wisest  thing  for  him  and 
Menie  both,  is  to  permit  me  to  spend  this  short  time  of  probation  in  the 
land  of  cowries.  I  am  sure  my  heart  will  be  there  at  any  rate,  and  while  I 
am  bleeding  some  bumpkin  for  an  inflammation,  I  shall  be  in  fancy  relieving 
some  nabob,  or  rajuhpoot,  of  his  plethora  of  wealth.  Come  —  will  you 
assist,  will  you  be  auxiliary  ?  Ten  chances  but  you  plead  jonr  own  cause, 
man,  for  I  may  l>e  brought  up  by  a  sabre,  or  a  buw-strM|^  before  I  make 
my  pack  up ;  then  your  road  to  Menie  will  be  free  and  OpBll,  and,  as  you 
Will  be  possessed  of  the  situation  of  comforter  ex  offici^^  yoxi  m».^  li^^  V^sl 
*with  tbe  tear  in  her  ee/  as  old  saws  adVvw." 
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"  Mr.  Richard  Middlemas,"  said  Hartley,  "  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me 
to  tell  jou,  in  the  few  words  which  I  intend  to  bestow  on  you,  whether  I 
pity  you  or  despise  you,  the  most.  Heaven  has  placed  happiness,  compe- 
tence, and  content  within  your  power,  and  you  are  willing  to  cast  them  away, 
to  gratify  ambition  and  avarice.  Were  I  to  give  any  aovice^on  this  subject 
either  to  Dr.  Qray  or  his  daughter,  it  would  be  to  break  of  all  connexion 
with  a  man,  who,  however  clever  by  nature,  may  soon  show  himself  a  fool, 
and  however  honestly  brought  up,  may  also,  upon  temptation,  prove  him- 
self a  villain. — You  may  lay  aside  the  sneer,  which  is  designed  to  be  a  sar- 
castic  smile.  I  will  not  attempt  to  do  this,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
my  advice  would  be  of  no  use,  unless  it  could  come  unattended  with  sus- 
picion of  my  motives.  I  will  hasten  my  departure  from  this  house,  that  we 
may  not  meet  again  ;  and  I  will  leave  it  to  God  Almighty  to  protect  honesty 
and  innocence  against  the  dangers  which  must  attend  vanity  and  folly.'' 
So  saying,  he  turned  contemptuously  from  the  youthful  votary  of.  ambition, 
and  left  the  garden. 

"  Stop,"  said  Middlemas,  struck  with  the  picture  which  had  been  held  up 
to  his  conscience  —  "  Stop,  Adam  Hartley,  and  I  will  confess  to  you"  — 
But  his  words  were  uttered  in  a  faint  and  hesitating  manner,  and  either 
never  reached  Hartley's  ear,  or  failed  in  changing  his  purpose  of  departure. 

When  he  was  out  of  the  garden,  Middlemas  began  to  recall  his  usual 
boldness  of  disposition  —  "Had  he  staid  a  moment  longer,"  he  said,  "I 
would  have  turned  Papist,  and  made  him  my  ghostly  confessor.  The  yeo- 
manly  churl !  —  I  would  give  something  to*  know  how  he  has  got  such  a 
hank  over  me.    What  are  Menie  Gray's  engagements  to  him  ?    She  has 

fiven  him  his  answer,  and  what  rieht  has  he  to  come  betwixt  her  and  me  f 
f  old  Mon9ada  had  done  a  grandfather's  duty,  and  made  suitable  settle- 
ments on  me,  this  plan  of  marrying  the  sweet  girl,  and  settling  here  in  her 
native  place,  might  have  done  well  enough.  But  to  live  the  life  of  the  poor 
drudge  her  father  —  to  be  at  the  command  and  call  of  every  boor  for 
twenty  miles  round  I  —  why,  the  labours  of  a  higgler,  who  travels  scores  of 
miles  to  barter  pins,  ribbons,  snu£f  and  tobacco,  against  the  housewife's 
private  stock  of  eggs,  mort-skins,  and  tallow,  is  more  profitable,  less  labori- 
ous, and  faith  I  think,  equally  respectable.  No,  no,  —  unless  I  can  find 
wealth  nearer  home,  I  will  seek  it  where  every  one  can  have  it  for  the 
gathering ;  and  so  I  will  down  to  the  Swan  Inn,  and  hold  a  final  consnlt*- 
tion  with  my  friend  " 
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The  friend  whom  Middlemas  expected  to  meet  at  the  Swan,  was  a  peYson 
already  mentioned  in  this  history  by  the  name  of  Tom  Hillary,  b^d  an 
attorney's  clerk  in  the  ancient  town  of  Novum  Castrum  —  doctuM  utriutgue 
juris,  as  far  as  a  few  months  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Lawford,  Town-olerk  of 
Middlemas,  could  render  him  so.  The  last  mention  that  we  made  of  this 
gentleman,  was  when  his  gold-laced  hat  veiled  its  splendour  before  the 
n*esher  mounted  beavers  of  the  'prentices  of  Dr.  Gray.  That  was  now  abonl 
five  years  since,  and  it  was  withm  six  months  that  he  had  made  bis  appeei^ 
ance  in  Middlemas,  a  very  different  sort  of  personage  from  that  whion  he 
seemed  at  his  departure. 

He  was  now  called  Captain  ;  his  dress  was  regimental,  and  his  langMf^s 
martial.    He  appeared  to  have  plenty  of  cash,  for  he  not  only,  to  the  { 
•arprise  of  the  parties,  paid  certain  old  debts,  which  he  had  left  i 
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behind  him,  and  that  notwithstanding  his  having,  as  his  old  practice  told 
blm,  a  g(X>d  defence  of  prescription,  but  even  sent  the  minister  a  guinea,  to 
the  assistance  of  the  parish  poor.  These  acts  of  justice  and  benevolence 
were  bruited  abroad  greatly  to  the  honour  of  pne,  who,  so  long  absent,  had 
neither  forgotten  hispust  debts,  nor  hardened  his  heart  against  the  cries  of 
the  needy.  His  merits  were  thought  the  higher,  when  it  was  understood  he 
bad  served  the  Honourable  £a8t  India  Company  —  that  wonderful  company 
of  merchants,  who  may  indeed,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  be  termed 
princes.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  direc- 
tors in  Leadenhall  Street  were  silently  laying  the  foundation  of  that  immense 
empire,  which  afterwards  rose  like  an  exhalation,  and  now  astonishes 
Enrope,  as  well  as  Asia,  with  its  formidable  extent,  and  stupendous  strength. 
Britain  had  now  begun  to  lend  a  wondering  ear  to  the  account  of  battles 
fought,  and  cities  won,  in  the  East ;  and  was  surprised  by  the  return  of  in- 
dividuals who  had  left  their  native  country  as  adventurers,  but  now  re- 
appeared there  surrounded  bv  Oriental  wealth  and  Oriental  luxury,  which 
dimmed  even  the  splendour  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  British  nobility.  In 
ihis  new-found  £1  Dorada,  Hillary  had,  it  seems,  been  a  labourer,  and,  if 
be  told  truth,  to  some  purpose,  though  he  was  far  from  having  com- 
pleted the  harvest  which  he  meditated.  He  spoke,  indeed,  of  making  in- 
yestments,  and,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fancy,  he  consulted  his  old  master,  Clerk 
Lawford,  concerning  the  purchase  of  a  moorland  farm  of  throe  thousand 
tores,  for  which  be  would  be  content  to  give  three  or  four  thousand  guineas, 
providing  the  game  was  plenty,  and  the  troutin^  in  the  brook  such  as  had 
Deen  represented  by  advertisement.  But  he  did  not  wish  to  make  any  ex- 
tensive landed  purchase  at  present.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  up  his  in- 
terest in  Leadenhall  Street ;  and  in  that  view,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  part 
with  his  India  stock  and  India  bonds.  In  short,  it  was  folly  to  think  of 
settling  on  a  poor  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  a-year,  when  one  was  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  had  no  liver  complaint ;  and  so  he  was  determined  to 
double  the  Cape  once  again,  ere  he  retired  to  the  chimney  corner  for  life. 
All  he  wished  was,  to  pick  up  a  few  clever  fellows  for  his  regiment,  or 
rather  for  his  own  company ;  and  as  in  all  his  travels  he  had  never  seen 
finer  fellows  than  about  Middlemas,  he  was  willing  to  give  them  the  prefer- 
ence in  completing  his  levy.  In  fact,  it  was  making  men  of  them  at  once, 
for  a  few  white  faces  never  failed  to  strike  terror  into  these  black  rascals ; 
and  then,  not  to  mention  the  good  things  that  were  going  at  the  storming 
of  a  Pettah,  or  the  plundering  of  a  Pagoda,  most  of  these  tawny  dogs  carried 
10  much  treasure  about  their  persons,  that  a  won  battle  was  equal  to  a  mine 
of  gold  to  the  victors. 

The  natives  of  Middlemas  listened  to  the  noble  Captain's  marvels  with 
different  feelings,  as  their  temperaments  were  saturnine  or  sanguine.  But 
none  could  deny  that  such  things  had  been  ;  and,  as  the  narrator  was  known 
.to  be  a  bold  dashing  fellow,  possessed  of  some  abilities,  and  according  to 
the  general  opinion,  not  likely  to  be  withheld  by  any  peculiar  scruples  of 
conscience,  there  was  no  giving  anj  good  reason  why  Hillary  should  not 
have  been  as  successful  as  others  in  the  field,  which  India,  agitated  as  it 
was  by  war  and  intestine  disorders,  seemed  to  offer  to  every  enterprising 
adventurer.  He  was  accordingly  received  by  his  old  acquaintances  at 
Middlemas  rather  with  the  respect  due  to  his  supposed  wealth,  than  in  a 
manner  corresponding  with  his  former  humble  pretensions. 

Some  of  the  notables  of  the  village  did  indeea  keep  aloof.  Among  these, 
the  chief  was  Dr.  Gray,  who  was  in  enemy  to  every  thing  that  approached 
to  fanfaronade,  and  knew  enough  of  the  world  to  lay  it  down  as  a  sort  of 
general  rule,  that  he  who  talks  a  great  deal  of  fi'^hting  is  seldom  a  brave 
■oldier,  and  he  who  always  speaks  about  wealth  is  seldom  a  rich  man  at 
bottom.  Clerk  Lawford  was  also  shy,  notwithstanding  his  communiikq^ 
with  Hillary  upon  the  subject  of  bis  intended  ^MiOcAaft.   T^^^^y^s^^^^^ 
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the  Captain's  old  employer  towards  him' was  bj  some  sappnosed  to  arise  oat 
of  certain  circumstances  attending  their  former  connexion ;  but  as  the 
Clerk  himself  never  explained  what  these  were,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make 
any  conjectures  upon  the  subject. 

Kichard  Middicmas  very  naturally  renewed  his  intimacy  with  his  former 
comrade,  and  it  was  from  Hillary's  conversation,  that  he  had  adopted  the 
enthusiasm  respecting  India,  which  we  have  heard  him  express.  It  was 
indeed  impossible  for  a  youth,  at  once  inexperienced  in  the  world,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  most  sanguine  disposition,  to  listen  without  sympathy  to  the 
glowing  descriptions  of  Hillary,  who,  though  only  a  recruiting  captain,  had 
all  the  eloquence  of  a  recruiting  sergeant.  Palaces  rose  like  mushrooms  in 
his  descriptions ;  groves  of  lofty  trees,  and  aromatic  shrubs  unknown  to  the 
chilly  soils  of  Europe,  were  tenanted  by  every  object  of  the  chase,  from  the 
royal  tiger  down  to  the  jackal.  The  luxuries  of  a  natch,  and  the  p<^culiar 
Oriental  beauty  of  the  enchantresses  who  perfumed  their  voluptuous  Eastern 
domes,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  haughty  English  conquerors,  were  no  less 
attractive  than  the  battles  and  sieges  on  which  the  Captain  at  other  tinier 
expatiated.  Not  a  stream  did  he  mention  but  flowed  over  sands  of  gold, 
and  not  a  palace  that  was  inferior  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Fata  Morgana. 
His  descriptions  seemed  steeped  in  odours,  and  his  every  phrase  perfumed 
in  ottar  of  roses.  The  interviews  at  which  these  descriptions  took  place, 
often  ended  in  a  bottle  of  choicer  wine  than  the  Swan  Inn  afforded,  with 
some  other  appendages  of  the  table,  which  the  Captain,  who  was  a  bon" 
vivanty  had  procured  from  Edinburgh.  From  this  good  che^r  Middlemas 
was  doomed  to  retire  to  the  homely  evening  meal  of  his  master,  where  not 
all  the  simple  beauties  of  Menie  were  able  to  overcome  his  disgust  at  the 
coarseness  of  the  provisions,  or  his  unwillingness  to  answer  questions  con- 
cerning the  diseases  of  the  wretched  peasants  who  were  subjected  to  his 
inspection.  , 

Richard's  hopes  of  being  acknowledged  by  his  father  had  long  since  van- 
ished, and  the  rough  repulse  and  subsequent  neglect  on  the  part  of  Mon- 
9ada,  had  satisfied  him  that  his  grandfather  was  inexorable,  ana  that  neither 
then,  nor  at  any  future  time,  did  he  mean  to  realize  the  visions  which  Nurse 
Jamieson's  splendid  figments  had  encouraged  him  to  entertain.  Ambition, 
however,  was  not  lulled  to  sleep,  though  it  was  no  longer  nourished  by  the 
same  hopes  which  jiad  at  first  awakened  it.  The  Indian  Captain's  lavish 
oratory  supplied  the  themes  which  had  been  at  first  derived  from  the  legends 
of  the  nursery ;  the  exploits  of  a  Lawrence  and  a  Clive,  as  well  an  the  mag- 
nificent opportunities  of  acquiring  wealth  to  which  these  exploits  open^ 
the  road,  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  the  young  adventurer.  There  was 
nothing  to  counteract  these  except  his  love  for  Menie  Gray,  and  the  engage- 
ments into  which  it  had  led  him.  But  his  addresses  had  been  paid  to  Menie 
'  as  much  for  the  gratification  of  his  vanity,  as  from  any  decided  passion  for 
that  innocent  and  guileless  being.  He  was  desirous  of  carrying  off  the 
prize,  for  which  Hartley,  whom  he  never  loved,  had  the  courage  to  contend 
with  him.  Then  Menie  Gray  had  been  beheld  with  admiration  by  men  his 
superiors  in  rank  and  fortune,  but  with  whom  his  ambition  incited  him  to 
dispute  the  prize.  No  doubt,  though  urged  to  play  the  gallant  at  first 
rather  from  vanity  than  any  other  cause,  the  frankness  and  modesty  with 
which  his  suit  was  admitted,  made  their  natural  impression  on  his  heart. 
Hi.'  vv;i8  grateful  to  the  beautiful  creature,  who  acknowledged  the  superfority 
of  his  person  and  accomplishment'?,  and  fancied  himself  as  devotedly  at» 
tichcd  to  her,  as  her  personal  charms  and  mental  merits  would  have  ren- 
dered any  one  who  was  less  vain  or  selfish  than  her  lover.  Still  his  passion 
for  the  surgeon's  daughter  ought  not,  he  prudentially  determined,  to  bear 
mort  than  its  due  weight  in  a  case  so  very  important  as  the  determining  his 
line  of  life ;  and  this  he  smvwlVie^  o\^t  Vi  \\\^  ^wv"^<s.\ftuce,  by  repeating  to 
himBelf,  that  Menie*  b  interest  viaa  «*  e^^ii\A»S\^  ^Qxv^<^T\i^^:^\:v^^^iir^\B. 
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postponing  their  marriage  to  the  establishment  of  his  fortune.  How  many 
young  couples  had  been  ruined  by  a  premature  union  I 

The  contemptuous  conduct  of  Hartley  in  their  last  interview,  had  done 
something  to  shake  his  comrade's  confidence  in  the  truth  of  this  reasoning, 
and  to  lead  him  to  suspect  that  he  was  playing  a  very  sordid  and  unmanly 
part,  in  trifling  with  tne  happiness  of  this  amiable  and  unfortunate  young 
woman.  It  was  in  this  doubtful  humour  that  he  repaired  to  the  Swan  Inn, 
where  he  was  anxiously  expected  by  his  friend  the  Captain. 

When  they  were  comfortably  seated  over  a  bottle  of  Faxarete,  Middlemas 
began,  with  characteristical  caution,  to  sound  his  friend  about  the  ease  or 
difficulty  with  which  an  individual,  desirous  of  entering  the  Company's  ser- 
vice, might  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  commission.  If  Hillary  bad 
answered  truly,  be  would  have  replied,  that  it  was  extremely  easy ;  for,  at 
that  time,  the  East  India  service  presented  no  charms  to  that  superior  class 
of  people  who  have  since  struggled  for  admittance  under  its  banners.  But 
the  worthy  Captain  replied,  that  though,  in  the  general  case,  it  might  be 
difficult  for  a  young  man  to  obtain  a  commission,  without  serving  for  some 
years  as  a  cadet,  yet,  under  his  own  protection,  a  young  man  entering  his 
regiment,  and  fitted  for  such  a  situation,  might  be  sure  of  an  ensigncy,  if 
not  a  lieutenancy,  as  soon  as  ever  they  set  fuot  in  India.  **  If  you,  my  dear 
fellow,"  continued  he,  extending  his  hand  to  Middlemas,  **  would  think  of 
changing  sheep-head  broth  and  haggis  for  mulagatawny  and  curry,  I  can 
only  say,  that  though  it  is  indispensable  that  you  should  enter  the  service 
at  first  simply  as  a  cadet,  yet,  by         ,  you  should  live  like  a  brother  on  the 

fassage  with  me ;  and  no  sooner  were  we  through  the  surf  at  Madras,  than 
would  put  you  in  the  way  of  acquiring  both  wealth  and  glory.    You  have, 
I  think,  some  trifle  of  money  —  a  couple  of  thousands  or  so?" 

'*  About  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred,"  said  Richard,  affecting  the  indif-  * 
ference  of  his  companion,  but  feeling  privately  humbled  by  the  scantiness 
of  his  resources. 

**  It  is  Quite  as  much  as  you  will  find  necessary  for  the  outfit  and  pas- 
sage," said  his  adviser;  **  and,  indeed,  if  you  had  not  a  farthing,  it  would 
be  the  same  thing ;  for  if  I  once  say  to  a  n'iend,  Til  help  you,  Tom  Hillary 
is  not  the  man  to  start  for  fear  of  the  cowries.  However,  it  is  as  well  yoa 
have  something  of  a  capital  of  your  own  to  begin  upon." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  proselyte.  "  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  burden  on  any 
one.  I  have  some  thoughts,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  to  marry  before  I  leave 
Britain ;  and  in  that  case,  you  know,  cash  will  be  necessary,  whether  my 
wife  goes  out  with  us,  or  remains  behind,  till  she  hear  how  luck  goes  with 
me.     So,  after  all,  I  may  have  to  borrow  a  few  hundreds  of  you." 

"What  the  devil  is  that  you  say,  Dick,  about  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage  ?"  replied  his  friend.  "  What  can  put  it  into  the  head  of  a  gallant 
young  fellow  like  you,  just  rising  twenty-one,  and  six  feet  high  on  your 
stocking-soles,  to  make  a  slave  of  yourself  for  life  7  No,  no,  Dick,  that  will 
never  do.    Remember  the  old  song, 

■*  Banhfflor  BIuA;  bnchelor  BlaflC 
Hey  fur  a  twait  that  is  ragged  and  toogh  V  " 

**Ay,  ay,  that  sounds  very  well,"  replied  Middlemas;  "but  then  one 
mnst  shake  off  a  number  of  old  recollections." 

"  The  sooner  the  better,  Dick ;  old  recollections  are  like  old  clothes,  and 
should  be  sent  off  by  wholesale ;  they  only  take  up  room  in  one's  wardrobe, 
and  it  would  be  old-fashioned  to  wear  them.  But  you  look  grave  upon  it. 
Who  the  devil  is  it  that  has  made  such  a  hole  in  your  heart?" 

"  Pshaw  I"  answered  Middlemas,  *'  I'm  sure  you  must  remember — Menie 
—  my  master's  daughter." 

"  What,  Miss  Green,  the  old  pottercarrier's  daughter  t  —  e^  Ubd^  ^V 
enough,  I  think." 
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"My  master  is  a  surgeon,"  said  Richard,  "not  an  apothecary,  and  hii 
name  is  Gray." 

"Ay,  ay,  Green  or  Gray — what  does  it  signify?  He  sells  his  own  drugs, 
I  think,  which  we  in  the  south  call  being  a  pottercarrier.  The  girl  is  a 
likely  girl  enough  for  a  Scottish  ball-room,  ^ut  is  she  up  to  any  thing  f 
lias  slie  any  nwiz?" 

"  Why,  she  is  a  sensible  girl,  save  in  loving  me,"  answered  Richard ; 
"  and  that,  as  Benedict  says,  is  no  proof  of  her  wisdom,  and  no  great  argu- 
ment of  her  folly." 

"But  has  she  spirit  —  spunk  —  da^h  —  a  spice  of  the  devil  about  her?" 

"  Not  a  penny-weight  —  the  kindest,  simplest,  and  most  manageable  of 
human  beings,"  answered  the  lover. 

"  She  won't  do  then,"  said  the  monitor,  in  a  decisive  tone.  "  I  am  sorry 
for  it,  Dick :  but  she  will  never  do.  There  are  some  women  in  the  world 
that  can  bear  their  share  in  the  bustling  life  we  live  in  India  —  ay,  and  I 
have  known  some  of  them  drag  forward  husbands  that  would  otherwise 
have  stuck  fast  in  the  mud  till  the  day  of  judgment.  Heaven  knows  how 
they  paid  the  turnpikes  they  pushed  them  through !  But  these  were  none 
of  your  simple  Susans,  that  think  their  eyes  are  good  for  nothing  but  to 
look  at  their  husbands,  or  tbeir  fingers  but  to  sew  baby-clothes.  Depend 
on  it,  you  must  give  up  your  matrimony,  or  your  views  of  preferment.  If 
you  wilfully  tie  a  clog  round  your  throat,  never  think  of  running  a  race ; 
but  do  not  suppose  that  your  breaking  off  with  the  lass  will  make  any  very 
terrible  catastrophe.  A  scene  there  may  be  at  parting ;  but  you  will  soon 
forget  her  among  the  native  girls,  and  she  will  fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Tapei- 
tout,  the  minister's  assistant  and  successor.  She  is  not  goods  for  the  Indian 
market,  I  assure  you." 

Among  the  capricious  weaknesses  of  humanity,  that  one  is  particularly 
remarkable  which  inclines  us  to  esteem  persons  and  things  not  by  their 
real  value,  or  even  by  our  own  judgment,  so  much  as  by  the  opimon  of 
others,  who  are  often  very  incompetent  judges.  Dick  Miadlcmas  had  been 
urged  forward,  in  his  suit  to  Menie  Gray,  by  his  observing  how  much  ber 
partner,  a  booby  laird,  had  been  captivated  by  her ;  and  she  was  now  low- 
ered in  his  esteem,  because  an  impudent  low-lived  coxcomb  had  presumed 
to  talk  of  her  with  disparagement.  Either  of  these  worthy  gentlemen  would 
have  been  as  capable  of  enjoying  the  beauties  </f  Homer,  as  judging  of  the 
merits  of  Menie  Gray. 

Indeed  the  ascendency  which  this  bold-talking,  promise-making  soldier 
had  acquired  over 'Dick  Middlemas,  wilful  as  he  was  in  general,  was  of  a 
despotic  nature  ;  because  the  Captain,  though  greatly  inferior  in  information 
and  talent  to  the  youth  whose  opinions  he  swayed,  had  skill  in  suggesting 
those  tempting  views  of  rank  and  wealth,  to  which  Richard's  imagination 
had  been  from  childhood  most  accessible.  One  promise  he  exacted  from 
Middlemas,  as  a  condition  of  the  services  which  he  was  to  render  him  —  It 
was  absolute  silence  on  the  subject  of  bis  destination  for  India,  and  the 
views  upon  which  it  took  place.  "  My  recruits,"  said  the  Captain,  "  have 
been  all  marched  off  for  the  depot  at  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  I  want  to  leave 
Scotland,  and  particularly  this  little  burgh,  without  being  worried  to  death, 
of  which  I  must  despair,  should  it  come  to  be  known  that  I  can  provide 
young  griffinsS,  as  wo  call  them,  with  commissions.  Gad,  I  should  carry  off 
all  the  first-born  of  Middlemas  as  cadets,  and  none  are  so  scrupulous  as  I 
am  about  making  promises.  I  am  as  trusty  as  a  Trojan  for  that;  and  you 
know  I  cannot  do  that  for  every  one  which  I  would  for  an  old  friend  like 
Dick  Middlemas."  , 

Dick  promised  secrecy,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  friends  should  not 
even  leave  the  burgh  in  company,  but  that  the  Captain  should  set  off  first, 
Mnd  hiB  recruit  should  jo'vn  Vum  vlX^^vixWt^Vv^  where  his  enUstment  might 
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be  attested ;  and  then  they  were  to  travel  together  to  town,  and  arrange 
matters  for  their  Indian  voyage. 

Notwithstanding  the  definitive  arrangement  which  was  thus  made  for  his  de- 
parture, Middlomiis  thought  from  time  to  time  with  anxiety  nnd  regret  about 
qaitting  Metiie  Gray,  after  the  engagement  which  had  passed  between  them. 
The  resolution  was  taken,  however ;  the  blow  was  necessarily  to  be  struck ; 
and  her  ungrateful  lover,  long  since  determined  against  the  life  of  domestic 
happiness,  which  ho  might  have  enjoyed  had  his  views  been  better  regulated, 
was  now  occupied  with  the  means,  not  indeed  of  breaking  off  with  her  en- 
tirely, but  of  postponing  all  thoughts  of  their  union  until  the  success  of  his 
expedition  to  Inaia. 

He  might  have  spared  himself  all  anxiety  on  this  last  subject  The  wealth 
of  that  India  to  which  he  was  bound  would  not  have  bribed  Menie  Gray  to 
have  left  her  father's  roof  against  her  father's  commands ;  still  less  when, 
deprived  of  his  two  assistants,  he  must  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinued exertion  in  his  declining  life,  and  therefore  might  have  accounted 
himself  altogether  deserted,  had  his  daughter  departed  from  him  at  the  same 
time.  But  though  it  would  have  been  her  unalterable  determination  not  to 
accept  any  proposal  of  an  immediate  union  of  their  fortunes,  Menie  could 
not,  with  all  a  lover's  power  of  self-deception,  succeed  in  persuading  herself 
to  be  satisfied  with  Richard's  conduct  towards  her.    Modesty,  and  a  becoming 

Eride,  prevented  her  from  seeming  to  notice,  but  could  not  prevent  her  from 
Itterly  feeling,  that  her  lover  was  preferring  the  pursuits  of  ambition  to  the 
humble  lot  which  he  might  have  shared  with  her,  and  which  promised  con- 
tent at  least,  if  not  wealth. 

'*  If  he  had  loved  me  as  he  pretended,"  such  was  the  unwilling  conviction 
that  rose  on  her  mind,  '*  my  father  would  surely  not  have  ultimately  refused 
him  the  same  terms  which  he  held  out  to  Hartley.  His  objections  would 
have  given  way  to  my  happiness,  nay,  to  Richard's  importunities,  which 
would  have  removed  his  suspicions  of  the  unsettled  cast  of  his  disposition. 
But  I  fear — I  fear  Richard  hardly  thought  the  terms  proposed  were  worthy 
of  his  acceptance.  Would  it  not  have  been  natural  too,  that  he  should  have 
asked  me,  engaged  as  we  stand  to  each  other,  to  have  united  our  faith  be- 
fore his  quitting  Europe,  when  I  might  either  have  renxained  here  with  my 
father,  or  accompanied  him  to  India,  in  quest  of  that  fortune  which  he  is 
so  eagerly  pushing  for?  It  would  have  been  wrong — very  wrong  —  in  me 
to  have  consented  to  such  a  proposal,  unless  my  father  had  authorised  it; 
but  surely  it  would  have  been  natural  that  Richard  should  have  offered  it? 
Alas !  men  do  not  know  how  to  love  like  women  I  Their  attachment  is  only 
one  of  a  thousand  other  passions  and  predilections, — they  are  daily  engaged 
in  pleasures  which  blunt  their  feelings,  and  in  business  which  distracts 
them.  We — we  sit  at  home  to  weep,  and  to  think  how  coldly  our  affections 
are  repaid!" 

The  time  was  now  arrived  at  which  Richard  Middlemas  had  a  right  to 
demand  the  property  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Town-clerk  and  Doctor 
Gray.  lie  did  so,  and  received  it  accordingly.  His  late  guardian  naturally 
enquired  what  views  ho  had  formed  in  entering  on  life?  The  imagination 
of  the  ambitious  aspirant  saw  in  this  simple  question  a  desire,  on  the  part 
of  the  worthy  man,  to  offer,  and  perhaps  press  upon  him,  the  same  proposal 
which  he  had  made  to  Hartley.  He  hastened,  therefore,  to  answer  dryly, 
that  he  had  some  hopes  held  out  to  him  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  com- 
municate; but  that  the  instant  ho  reached  Lcmdon,  he  would  write  to  the 
guardian  of  his  youth,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  nature  of  his  prospects, 
which  he  was  happy  to  say  were  rather  of  a  pleasing  character. 

Gideon,  who  supposed  that  at  this  critical  period  of  his  life,  the  father, 
or  grandfather,  of  the  young  man  might  perhaps  have  intimated  a  disposi- 
'  tioD  to  open  some  intercourse  with  him,  only  t^^Vv^, — .*^'^^m\«.'s^\sriw^'^o» 
child  of  mjBtery,  Kichard ;  and  as  you  oam«  to  m^,  %^  ^^>x\^«^^  ^ai.^*  "^Niw^^ 
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I  waa  i|ip)onint  from  whence  you  came,  and  now,  I  know  not  whither  you 
are  going.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very  favourable  point  in  your  horosctipe, 
that  every  thing  connected  with  you  is  a  secret.  But  as  I  shall  always 
think  with  kindness  on  him  whom  I  have  known  so  long,  so  when  you  re- 
member the  old  man,  you  ought  not  to  forget  tliat  he  has  done  his  duty  to 
you,  to  the  extent  of  his  means  and  power,  and  taught  you  that  noble  pro- 
fession, by  means  of  which,  wherever  your  lot  casts  you,  you  may  always 
ffain  your  bread,  and  alleviate  at  the  same  time,  tlie  distresses  of  your 
fellow  creatures."  Middlemas  was  excited  by  the  simple  kindness  of  his 
master,  and  poured  forth  his  thanks  with  the  greater  profusion,  that  he  was 
free  from  the  terror  of  the  emblematical  collar  and  chain,  which  a  moment 
before  seemed  to  glisten  in  the  hand  of  his  guardian,  and  gape  to  enclose 
his  neck. 

"  One  word  more,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  producing  a  small  ring-case.  **  This 
valuable  ring  was  forced  upon  me  by  your  unfortunate  mother.  I  have  no 
right  to  it,  having  been  amply  paid  for  my  services ;  and  I  only  accepted  it 
with  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  for  you  till  this  moment  should  arrive.  It 
may  be  useful,  perhaps,  should  there  occur  any  question  about  your 
identity." 

**  Thanks,  once  more,  my  more  than  father,  for  this  precious  relic,  which 
may  indeed  be  useful.     You  shall  be  repaid,  if  India  has  diamonds  left." 

**  India,  and  diamonds !"  said  Gray.     **  Is  your  head  turned,  child  ?" 

**I  mean,"  stammered  Middlemas,  *4f  London  has  any  Indian  dia- 
monds." 

"  Pooh !  you  foolish  lad,"  answered  Gray,  *'  how  should  you  buy  dia- 
monds, or  what  should  I  do  with  them,  if  you  gave  me  ever  so  many  ?  Get 
you  gone  with  you  while  I  am  angry."  —  The  tears  were  glistening  in  the 
old  man's  eyes — '*  If  I  get  pleased  with  you  again,  I  shall  not  know  how  to 
part  with  you." 

The  parting  of  Middlemas  with  poor  Menie  was  yet  more  affecting.  Her 
sorrow  revived  in  his  mind  all  the  liveliness  of  a  first  love,  and  he  redeemed 
his  character  for  sincere  attachment,  by  not  only  imploring  an  instant  union, 
but  even  ^oing  so  far  as  to  propose  renouncing  his  more  splendid  prospects, 
and  sharing  Mr.  Gray's  humble  toil,  if  by  doing  so  he  could  secure  bis 
daughter's  hand.  But  though  there  was  consolation  in  this  testimony  of 
her  lover's  faith,  Menie  Gray  was  not  so  unwise  as  to  accept  of  sacrifices 
which  might  afterwards  have  been  repented  of. 

**  No,  Richard,"  she  said,  **  it  seldom  ends  happily  when  people  alter,  in 
a  moment  of  agitated  feeling,  plans  which  might  have  been  adopted  under 
mature  deliberation.  I  have  long  seen  that  your  views  were  extended  far 
beyond  so  humble  a  station  as  this  place  affords  promise  of.  It  is  natural 
they  should  do  so,  considering  that  the  circumstances  of  your  birth  seemed 
connected  with  riches  and  with  rank.  Go,  then,  seek  that  riches  and  rank. 
It  is  possible  your  mind  may  be  changed  in  the  pursuit,  and  if  so,  think  no 
more  about  Alenie  Gray.  But  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  we  may  meet  again, 
and  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  there  can  be  a  change  in  Menie  Gray's 
feelings  towards  ^ou." 

At  this  interview,  much  more  was  said  than  it  is  necessary  to  repeat, 
much  more  thought  than  was  actually  said.  Nurse  Jamieson,  in  whose 
chamber  it  took  place,  folded  her  bairns^  as  she  called  them,  in  her  arms, 
and  declared  that  Heaven  had  made  them  for  each  other,  and  that  she  would 
not  ask  of  Heaven  to  live  beyond  the  day  when  she  should  see  them  bride- 
groom and  bride. 

At  length  it  became  necessary  that  the  parting  scene  should  end ;  and 

Bichard  Middlemas,  mounting  a  horse  which  he  had  hired  for  the  journey, 

Bet  off  for  Edinburgh,  to  which  metropolis  he  had  already  forwarded  hit 

he&vj  baggage.    Upon  iVvft  toa^  XX^^  \&<».  \aw^  \JaaxL  once  occurred  to  him, 

til  At  even  yet  he  bad  battel  i^XMYTi  \.o  '^\^^^\si<^>^si\%ftKNa%\Aak^ak:^t^lDeM 
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hj  QnitiDg  himself  at  once  to  Menie  Gray,  and  to  humble  competence.  But 
from  the  moment  that  he  rejoined  his  friend  Hillary  at  their  appointed  place 
of  rendezvous,  he  became  ashamed  even  to  hint  at  any  change  of  purpose ; 
and  his  late  excited  feelings  were  forgotten,  unless  in  so  far  as  tbc^  con- 
Armed  his  resolution,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  attained  a  certain  portion  of 
wealth  and  consequence,  he  would  hasto  to  share  them  with  Menie  Gray. 
Yet  his  gratitude  to  her  father  did  not  appear  to  have  slumbered,  if  we  may 
Judge  from  the  gifl  of  a  very  handsome  cornelian  seal,  set  in  gold,  and 
bearing  engraved  upon  it  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  within  a  bordure  Or,  which 
was  carefully  despatched  to  Stevenlaw's  Land,  Middlemas,  with  a  suitable 
letter.  Menie  knew  the  hand-writing  and  watched  her  father's  looks  as  he 
read  it,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  it  had  turned  on  a  different  topic.  Her 
father  pshawed  ana  poohed  a  good  deal  when  he  had  finished  the  billet,  and 
examined  the  seal. 

**  Dick  Middlemas,"  he  said,  **  is  but  a  fool  after  all,  Menie.  I  am  sure  I 
am  not  like  to  forget  him,  that  he  should  send  me  a  token  of  remembrance; 
and  if  he  would  be  so  absurd,  could  he  not  have  sent  me  the  improved  litho- 
tomical  apparatus?  And  what  have  I,  Gideon  Gray,  to  do  with  the  arms 
of  m^  Lord  Gray  ? — No,  no, — my  old  silver  stamp,  with  the  double  G  upon 
it,  will  serve  my  turn — But  put  the  bonnie  dye*  away,  Menie,  my  dear — it 
was  kindly  meant  at  any  rate.'' 

The  reader  cannot  doubt  that  the  seal  was  safely  and  carefully  preserved. 


A  lanr-hoQM  it  sMined,  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  dieeaeed. 

Miltom: 

After  the  Captain  had  finished  his  business,  amongst  which  he  did  not 
forget  to  have  his  recruit  regularly  attested,  as  a  candidate  for  glory  in  the 
service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  the  friends  left  Edinburgh. 
From  thence  they  got  a^passage  by  sea  to  Newcastle,  where  Hillary  had 
also  some  regimental  affairs  to  transact,  before  he  joined  his  regiment.  At 
Newcastle  the  Captain  had  the  good  luck  to  find  a  small  brig,  commanded 
by  an  old  acauaintance  and  school-fellow,  which  was  just  about  to  sail  for 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  "  I  have  arranged  for  our  passage  with  him,"  he  said 
to  Middlemas  —  **  for  when  you  are  at  the  depot,  you  can  learn  a  little  of 
your  duty,  which  cannot  be  so  well  taught  on  board  of  ship,  and  then  I  will 
nnd  it  easier  to  have  you  promoted." 

**  Do  you  mean,"  said  Richard,  **  that  I^am  to  stay  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  all 
the  time  that  ypu  are  jigeing  it  away  in  London  ?" 

"  Ay,  indeed  do  I,"  said  his  comrade,  **  and  it's  best  for  you  too ;  what- 
ever business  you  have  in  London,  I  can  do  it  for  you  as  well,  or  something 
better  than  yourself." 

'*  But  I  choose  to  transact  my  own  business  myself,  Captain  Hillary,'' 
said  Richard. 

**  Then  you  ought  to  have  remained  your  own  master,,  Mr.  Cadet  Middle- 
mas. At  present  you  are  an  enlisted  recruit  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company ;  I  am  vour  officer,  and  should  you  hesitate  to  follow  me  aboard, 
why,  you  foolish  &llow,  I  could  have  you  sent  on  board  in  hand-cuffs." 

This  was  jestingly  spoken ;  but  yet  there  was  something  in  the  tone  which 
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hurt  Middlemas's  pride  and  alarmed  his  fears.  He  had  ohserved  of  late, 
that  bis  friend,  especially  when  in  company  of  otbem,  talked  to  him  with 
an  air  of  command  or  superiority,  difficult  to  ho  endured,  and  yet  so  closely 
allied  to  the  freedom  of\cn  exercised  hetwizt  two  intimates,  that  he  could 
Dot  find  any  proper  mode  of  rebuffing,  or  resenting  it.  Such  manifestations 
of  authority  were  usually  followed  by  an  instant  renewal  of  their  intimacy; 
but  in  the  present  case  that  did  not  so  speedily  ensue. 

Middleman,  indeed,  consented  to  go  with  his  companion  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  perhaps  because  if  he  should  quarrel  with  him,  the  whole  plan  of 
his  Indian  voyage,  and  all  the  hopes  built  upon  it,  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
But  he  altered  his  purpose  of  intrusting  his  comrade  with  his  little  Uirtune, 
to  lay  out  as  his  occasions  might  require,  and  resolved  himself  to  overlook 
the  expenditure  of  his  money,  which,  in  the  form  of  Bank  of  England  notes, 
was  safely  deposited  in  his  travelling  trunk.  Captain  Hillary,  finding  that 
some  hint  he  had  thrown  out  on  this  subject  was  disregarded,  appeared  to 
think  no  more  about  it. 

The  voyage  was  performed  with  safety  and  celerity ;  and  having  coasted 
the  shores  of  that  oeautitul  island,  which  he  who  once  sees  never  forgets, 
through  whatever  part  of  the  world  his  future  path  may  lead  him,  the  vessel 
was  soon  anchored  off  the  little  town  of  Ryde ;  and,  as  the  waves  were  un- 
commonly still,  Richard  felt  the  sickness  diminish,  which,  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  passage,  had  occupied  his  attention  more  than  any  thing  else. 

The  master  of  the  brig,  in  honour  to  his  passengers,  and  affection  to  bis 
old  school-fellow,  had  formed  an  awning  upon  deck,  and  proposed  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  giving  them  a  little  treat  before  they  left  his  vessel.  Lob- 
8C0US,  sea-pie,  and  other  delicacies  of  a  naval  description,  had  been  provided 
in  a  quantity  far  disproportionate  to  the  number  of  the  guests.  But  the 
punch  which  succeeaed  was  of  excellent  quality,  and  portentously  strong. 
Captain  Hillary  pushed  it  round,  and  insisted  upon  his  companion  taking 
his  full  share  in  the  merry  bout,  the  rather  that,  as  he  facetiously  said, 
\there  had  been  some  dryness  between  them,  which  good  liquor^would  be 
sovereign  in  removing.  He  renewed,  with  additional  splendours,  the  various 
panoramic  scenes  of  India  and  Indian  adventures,  which  had  first  excited 
the  ambition  of  Middlemas,  and  assured  him,  that  even  if  he  should  not  be 
able  to  get  him  a  commission  instantly,  yet  a  short  delay  would  only  give 
him  time  to  become  better  acquainted  with  his  military  duties;  and  >fiddle- 
mas  was  too  much  elevated  by  the  liquor  he  had  drank  to  see  any  difficulty 
which  could  oppose  itself  to  his  fortunes.  Whether  those  who  shared  in 
the  compotation  were  more  seasoned  topers  —  whether  Middlemas  drank 
more  than  they  —  or  whether,  as  he  himself  afterwards  suspected,  his  cup 
had  been  drugged,  like  those  of  King  Duncan's  body-guard,  it  is  certain 
that,  on  this  occasion,  he  passed  with  unusual  rapidity,  through  all  the 
different  phases  of  the  respectable  state  of  drunkenness  —  laughed,  sung, 
whooped,  and  hallooed,  was  maudlin  in  his  fondness,  and  frantic  in  his 
wrath,  and  at  length  fell  into  a  fast  and  imperturbable  sleep. 
\  The  effect  of  the  liquor  displayed  itself,  as  usual,  in  a  hundred  wild 
dreams  of  parched  deserts,  and  of  serpents  whose  bite  inflicted  the  most 
intolerable  thirst — of  the  suffering  of  tne  Indian  on  the  death-stake  —  and 
the  torments  of  the  infernal  regions  themselves;  when  at  length  he 
awakened,  and  it  appeared  that  the  latter  vision  was  in  fact  realized.  The 
sounds  which  had  at  first  influenced  his  dreams,  and  at  length  broken  his 
slumbers,  were  of  the  most  horrible,  as  well  as  the  most  melancholy  de- 
scription. They  came  from  the  ranges  of  pallet-beds,  which  were  closely 
packe.d  together  in  a  species  of  military  hospital,  where  a  burning  fever 
was  the  prevalent  complaint  Many  of  the  patients  were  under  the  influ- 
ence 'of  a  high  delirium,  during  which  they  shouted,  shrieked,  laughed, 
blAsphemed,  and  uttered  \\i«mQ«\.\ioiry\A^\m^tQcatioo8.  Others,  tensibU 
of  their  condition,  bewailed  *v\im\2ki\o^  \|^TQ%.xi&^  vcAvsi&A^^^KCK^%t  dero- 
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iion,  which  showed  their  ignorance  of  the  principles,  and  even  the  forms 
of  religion.  Those  who  were  convalescent  talked  ribaldry  in  a  loud  tone, 
or  whispered  to  each  other  in  cant  language,  upon  schemes  which,  aM  far  as 
a  passing  phrase  could  be  understood  by  a  novice,  had  relation  to  violent 
and  criminal  exploits. 

Richard  Middlemas's  astonishment  was  equal  to  his  horror.  Ue  had  but 
one  advantage  over  the  poor  wretches  with  whom  he  was  classed,  and  it 
was  in  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  pallet  to  himself— most  of  the  others  beine 
occupied  "by  two  unhappy  beings.  He  saw  no  one  who  appeared  to  attend 
to  the  wants,  or  to  heed  the  complaints,  of  the  wretches  around  him,  or  to 
whom  he  could  offer  any  appeal  against  his  present  situation.  lie  looked 
for  his  clothes,  that  he  might  arise  and  extricate  himself  from  this  den  of 
horrors ;  but  his  clothes  were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  nor  did  he  see  his  port- 
manteau, or  sea-chest  It  was  much  to  be  apprehended  he  would  never  see 
them  more. 

Then,  but  too  late,  he  remembered  the  insinuations  which  had  passed 
current  respecting  his  friend  the  Captain,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
discharged  by  Mr.  Lawford,  on  account  of  some  breach  of  trust  in  the 
Town-Clerk's  service.  But  that  he  should  have  trepanned  the  friend  who 
had  reposed  his  whole  confidence  in  him  —  that  he  should  have  plundered 
him  of  his  fortune,  and  placed  him  in  this  house  of  pestilence,  with  the  hope 
that  death  might  stifle  his  tongue — were  iniquities  not  to  have  been  antici- 
pated, even  if  the  worst  of  these  reports  were  true. 

But  Middlemas  resolved  not  to  be  awanting  to  himself.  This  place  must 
be  visited  by  some  officer,  military  or  medical,  to  whom  he  would  make  an 
appeal,  and  alarm  his  fears  at  least,  if  he  could  not  awaken  his  conscience. 
While  he  revolved  these  distracting  thoughts,  tormented  at  the  same  time 
by  a  burning  thirst  which  he  had  no  means  of  satisfying,  he  endeavoured 
to  discover  it,  amongst  those  stretched  upon  the  pallets  nearest  him,  he  could 
not  discern  some  one  likely  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him,  and  give 
him  some  information  about  the  nature  and  customs  of  this  horrid  place. 
But  the  bed  nearest  him  was  occupied  by  two  fellows,  who,  although  to 
judge  from  their  gaunt  cheeks,  hollow  eyes,  and  ghastly  looks,  they  were 
apparently  recovering  from  the  disease,  and  just  rescued  from  the  jaws  of 
death,  were  deeply  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  cheat  each  other  of  a  few 
half-pence  at  a  game  of  cribbage,  mixing  the  terms  of  the  game  with  oaths 
not  loud  but  deep ;  each  turn  of  luck  being  hailed  by  the  winner  as  well  as 
the  loser  with  execrations,  which  seemed  designed  to  blight  both  body  and 
soul,  now  used  as  the  language  of  triumph,  and  now  as  reproaches  against 
fortune. 

Next  to  the  gamblers  was  a  pallet,  occupied  indeed  by  two  bodies,  but 
only  one  of  which  was  living — the  other  sufferer  had  been  recently  relieved 
from  his  agony. 

"  Ue  is  dead — he  is  dead  !"  said  the  wretched  survivor. 

**  Then  do  you  die  too,  and  be  d — d,"  answered  one  of  the  players,  "  and 
then  there  will  be  a  pair  of  you,  as  Pugg  says." 

**  I  tell  you  he  is  growing  stiff  and  cold,"  said  the  poor  wretch  —  "the 
dead  is  no  bed-follow  for  the  living  —  For  Ood's  sake  help  to  rid  me  of  the 
corpne." 

**  Ay,  and  get  the  credit  of  having  done  him  —  as  may  be  the  case  with 
yourself,  friend — for  he  had  some  two  or  three  hoggs  about  him" 

'*  You  know  you  took  the  last  rap  from  his  breeches-pocket  not  an  hour 
ago,"  expostulated  the  poor  convalescent — **  But  help  me  to  take  the  body 
out  of  the  bed,  and  I  will  not  tell  the  jigger-duObar  that  you  have  beea 
beforehand  with  him." 

"You  tell  the  jigger^ubber !*'  answered  the  cribbage  player.  "Such 
another  word,  and  I  will  twist  your  head  round  Ull  ^jovit  ^^^%  V^V  ^  *<^^ 
drummer's  hAndwriting  on  your  back.    RoVd  'ijo^t  i^^qji^)^^ ^iA\^x^n»\'^'^b^k^ 
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our  game  with  your  gammon,  or  I  will  make  you  as  mute  as  jour  bed» 
fellow." 

The  unhappy  wretch,  exhausted,  sunk  hack  heside  his  hideous  companion, 
and  the  usual  jargon  of  the  game,  interlarded  with  execrations,  went  on  as 
before. 

From  this  specimen  of  the  mosi  obdurate  indifference,  contrasted  with 
the  last  excess  of  misery,  Middlemas  became  satisfied  how  little  could  be 
made  ^f  an  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  his  fellow-sufferers.  His  heart  sunk 
within  him,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  happy  and  peaceful  home,  which  he 
might  have  called  his  own,  rose  before  his  over-heated  fancy,  with  a  vivid- 
ness of  perception  that  bordered  upon  insanity.  He  saw  before  him  the 
rivulet  which  wanders  through  the  burgh-muir  of  Middlemas,  where  he  had 
80  often  set  little  mills  for  the  amusement  of  Menie  while  she  was  a  child. 
One  draught  of  it  would  have  been  worth  all  the  diamonds  of  the  East, 
which  of  late  he  had  worshipped  with  such  devotion ;  but  that  draught  was 
denied  to  him  as  to  Tantalus. 

Rallying  his  senses  from  this  passing  illusion,  and  knowing  enough  of 
the  practice  of  the  medical  art,  to  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  preventing 
his  ideas  from  wandering  if  possible,  he  endeavoured  to  recollect  that  he 
was  a  surgeon,  and,  after  all,  should  not  have  the  extreme  fear  for  the 
interior  of  a  military  hospital,  which  its  horrors  might  inspire  into  strangers 
to  the  profession,  out  though  he  strove,  by  such  recollections,  to  rally  his 
spirits,  he  was  not  the  less  aware  of  the  difference  betwixt  the  condition  of 
a  surgeon,  who  might  have  attended  such  a  place  in  the  course  of  his  duty, 
and  a  poor  inhabitant,  who  was  at  once  a  patient  and  a  prisoner. 

A  footstep  was  now  heard  in  the  apartment,  which  seemed  to  silence  all 
the  varied  sounds  of  woe  that  filled  it.  The  cribbage  party  hid  their  cards, 
and  ceased  their  oaths ;  other  wretches,  whose  complaints  had  arisen  to 
frenzy,  left  off  their  wild  exclamations  and  entreaties  for  assistance.  Agony 
softened  her  shriek,  Insanity  hushed  its  senseless  clamours,  and  even  Death 
seemed  desirous  to  stifle  his  parting  groan  in  the  presence  of  Captain  See- 
lenoooper.  This  official  was  the  superintendent,  or,  as  the  miserable  inhabi- 
tants termed  him,  the  Governor  of  the  Hospital.  He  had  all  the  air  of 
having  been  originally  a  turnkey  in  some  ill-regulated  jail — a  stout,  short, 
bandy-legged  man,  with  one  eye,  and  a  double  portion  of  ferocity  in  that 
which  remained.  He  wore  an  old-fashioned  tarnished  uniform,  which  did 
not  seem  to  have  been  made  for  him ;  and  the  voice  in  which  this  minister 
of  humanity  addressed  the  sick,  was  that  of  a  boatswain,  shouting  in  the 
midst  of  a  storm.  He  had  pistols  and  a  cutlass  in  his  belt ;  for  his  mode 
of  administration  being  sucn  as  provoked  even  hospital  patients  to  revolt, 
his  life  had  been  more  than  once  in  danger  amongst  them.  He  was  followed 
by  two  assistants,  who  carried  hand-cuffs  and  strait-jackets. 

As  Seelencooper  made  his  rounds,  complaint  and  pain  were  hushed,  and 
the  flourish  of  the  bamboo,  which  he  bore  in  bis  hand,  seemed  powerful  as 
the  wand  of  a  magician  to  silence  all  complaint  and  remonstrance. 

"  I  tell  you  the  meat  is  as  sweet  as  a  nosegay  —  and  for  the  bread,  it's 
good  enough,  and  too  good,  for  a  set  of  lubbers,  that  lie  shamming  Abra- 
ham, and  consuming  the  Right  H(»nourable  Company's  victuals — I  don't 
speak  to  them  that  are  really  sick,  for  God  knows  I  am  always  for  humanity." 

"  If  that  be  the  case,  sir,"  said  Richard  Middlemas,  whose  lair  the  Cap- 
tain had  approached,  while  he  was  thus  answering  the  low  and  humble 
complaints  of  those  by  whose  bed-side  he  passed — '*  if  that  be  the  case,  sir, 
I  hope  your  humanity  will  make  you  attend  to  what  I  say." 

"  And  who  the  devil  are  you  ?"  said  the  Governor,  turning  on  him  his 
single  eye  of  fire,  while  a  sneer  gathered  on  his  harsh  features,  which  wei« 
so  well  qualified  to  express  it. 

"My  name  is  Middlemas — I  come  from  Scotland,  and  haye  been  sent 
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hore  by  some  strange  mistake.  I  am  neither  a  private  soldier,  nor  am  I 
indisposed,  more  than  by  the  heat  of  this  cursed  place.'' 

*'  Why  then,  friend,  all  I  have  to  ask  you  is,  whether  you  are  an  attested 
recruit  or  not?" 

*'  I  was  attested  at  Edinburgh,"  said  Middlemas,  "but" 

•*  But  what  the  devil  would  you  have  then  ? — you  are  enlisted — the  Cap* 
tain  and  the  Doctor  sent  you  hero — surely  they  know  best  whether  you  are 
private  or  officer,  sick  or  well." 

•*  But  I  was  promised,"  said  Middlemas,  **  promised  by  Tom  Hillary" 

•*  Promised,  were  you  ?  Why,  there  is  not  a  man  here  that  has  not  been 
promised  something  by  somebody  or  another,  or  perhaps  has  promised 
something  to  himself.  This  is  the  land  of  promise,  my  smart  feilow,  but 
you  know  it  is  India  that  must  be  the  land  of  perfoi'mance.  So,  good 
morning  to  you.  The  Doctor  will  come  his  rounds  presently  and  put  you 
all  to  rights." 

•*  Stay  but  one  moment — one  moment  only — I  have  been  robbed." 

"Ribbed!  look  you  there  now,"  said  the  Governor — "everybody  that 
comes  here  has  been  robbed. — Egad,  I  am  the  luckiest  fellow  in  Europe  — 
other  people  in  my  line  have  only  thieves  and  blackguards  upon  their  hands ; 
but  none  come  to  my  ken  but  honest,  decent,  unfortunate  gentlemen,  that 
have  been  robbed  I" 

"  Take  care  how  you  treat  this  so  lightly,  sir,"  said  Middlemas ;  "  I  have 
been  robbed  of  a  thousand  pounds." 

Here  Governor  Seelencooper's  gravity  was  totally  overcome,  and  his. 
laugh  was  echoed  by  several  of  the  patients,  either  because  they  wished  to 
curry  favour  with  the  superintendent,  or  from  the  feeling  which  influences 
evil  spirits  to  rejoice  in  the  tortures  of  those  who  are  sent  to  share  their 
agonv. 

"  A  thousand  pounds  I"  exclaimed  Captain  Seelencooper,  as  he  recovered 
his  breath, — "  Come,  that's  a  good  one — I  like  a  fellow  that  does  not  make 
two  bites  of  a  cherry  —  why,  there  is  not  a  cull  in  the  ken  that  pretends  to 
have  lost  more  than  a  few  hoggs,  and  here  is  a  senrant  to  the  Honourable 
Company  that  lias  been  robbed  of  a  thousand  pounds !  Well  done,  Mr. 
Tom  of  Ten  Thousand — you're  a  credit  to  the  house,  and  to  the  service,  and 
BO  good  morning  to  you." 

lie  passed  on,  and  Richard,  starting  up  in  a  storm  of  anger  and  despair, 
found,  as  he  would  have  called  after  uim,  that  his  voice,  betwixt  thirst  and 
agitation,  refused  its  office.  "  Water,  water  I"  he  said,  laying  hold,  at  the 
same  time,  of  one  of  the  assistants  who  followed  Seelencooper  by  the  sleeve. 
The  fellow  looked  carelessly  round  ;  there  was  a  jug  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
cribbage  players,  which  he  reached  to  Middlemas,  bidding  him,  "Drink 
and  be  d d." 

The  man's  back  was  no  sooner  turned,  than  the  gamester  threw  himself 
from  his  own  bed  into  that  of  Middlemas,  and  grasping  firm  hold  of  the 
arm  of  Richard,  ere  he  could  carry  the  vessel  to  his  nead,  swore  he  should 
not  have  his  booze.  It  may  be  readily  conjectured,  that  the  pitcher  thus 
anxiously  and  desperately  reclaimed,  contained  something  better  than  the 
pure  element.  In  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  it  was  gin.  The  jug  was 
broken  in  the  struggle,  and  the  liquor  spilt.  Middlemas  dealt  a  blow  to  the 
assailant,  which  was  amply  and  heartily  repaid,  and  a  combat  would  have 
ensued,  but  for  the  interference  of  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants, 
who,  with  a  dexterity  that  showed  them  Veil  acquainted  with  such  emer- 
gencies, clapped  a  straight-waistcoat  upon  each  of  the  antagonists.  Rich- 
ard's efforts  at  remonstrance  only  procured  him  a  blow  from  Captain  See- 
lencooper's  rattan,  and  a  tender  admonition  to  hold  his  tongue,  if  he  valued 
a  whole  skin. 

Irritated  at  once  by  sufferings  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body^  torm^i^tAd. 
by  raging  thirst,  and  by  the  sense  of  bis  ONvn  ^t^^lv\  i\\x«b>aa\i^^^TsfeKA 
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of  Richard  Middlemas  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  becoming  onaettled. 
lie  felt  an  insaue  desire  to  imitate  and  reply  to  the  groans,  oaths,  and  ri* 
baldry,  which,  as  soon  as  the  superintendent  quitted  the  hospital,  echoed 
around  him.  He  longed,  though  he  struggled  against  the  impulse,  to  vie 
in  curses  with  the  reprobate,  and  in  screams  with  the  maniac.  But  hii 
tongue  cloTe  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  his  mouth  itself  seemed  choked  with 
ashes ;  there  came  upon  him  a  dimness  of  sight,  a  rushing  aound  in  hit 
ears,  and  the  powers  of  life  were  for  a  time  suspended. 


Cjiaphr  t^t  ^tntntji. 


A  wise  idiTMcian,  ■kilVd  oar  woonda  to  h««I, 
la  mure  than  armiaa  to  th«  oonunoB  weal. 
POPX*S 


As  Middlemas  returned  to  his  senses,  he  was  sensible  that  his  blood  felt 
more- cool;  that  the  feverish  throb  of  his  pulsation  was  diminished;  that 
the  ligatures  on  his  person  were  removed,  and  his  lungs  performed  their 
functions- more  fre«5ly.  One  assistant  was  binding  up  a  vein,  from  which  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood  had  been  taken;  another,  who  had  just 
washed  the  face  of  the  patient,  was  holding  aromatic  vinegar  to  his  nos- 
trils. As  he  began  to  open  his  eyes,  the  person  who  had  just  completed 
the  bandage,  said  in  Latin,  but  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  without  raising  his 
head,  "Annon  sis  Ricardus  ille  Middlemas,  ex  civitato  Middlemassiense ? 
Responde  in  lingua  Latina.'' 

"Sum  ille  niiserrimus,"  re;)lied  Richard,  again  shutting  his  eyes;  for, 
strange  as  ii  may  seem,  the  voice  of  his  comrade  Adam  Hartley,  though  his 
presence  might  be  of  so  much  consequence  in  this  emergency,  conveyed  a 
pan^  to  his  wounded  pride.  He  was  conscious  of  unkindly,  if  not  hostile, 
feelings  towards  his  old  companion  ;  he  remembered  the  tone  of  superiority 
which  he  used  to  assume  over  him,  and  thus  to  lie  stretched  at  his  feet,  and 
in  a  manner  at  his  mercy,  aggravated  his  distress,  by  the  feelings  of  the 
dying  chieftain,  **£arl  Percy  sees  my  fall."  This  was,  however,  too  unrea- 
sonable an  emotion  to  subsist  above  a  minute.  In  the  next,  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  Latin  language,  with  which  both  were  familiar,  (for  in  that  time 
the  medical  studies  at  the  celebrated  University  of  Edinburgh  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  conducted  In  Latin,)  to  tell  in  a  few  words  his  own  folly, 
and  the  villany  of  Hillary. 

"  I  must  be  gone  instantly,"  said  Hartley — "  Take  courage — ^I  trust  to  be 
able  to  assist  you.  In  the  meantime,  take  food  and  physic  from  none  but 
my  servant,  who  you  see  holds  the  sponge  in  his  hand.  You  are  in  a  placa 
where  a  man's  life  has  been  taken  for  the  sake  of  his  gold  sleeve-buttons." 

"  Stay  yet  a  moment,"  said  Middlemas — *'  Let  me  remove  this  temptation 
from  my  dangerous  neighbours," 

lie  drew  a  small  packet  from  his  under  waistcoat,  and  put  it  into  Hart^ 
ley's  hands. 

*•  If  I  die,"  he  said,  "  be  my  heir.     You  deserve  her  better  than  L" 

All  answer  was  prevented  by  the  hoarse  voice  of  Seelencooper. 

"Well,  Doctor,  will  you  carry  through  your  patient?" 

"  Symptoms  are  dubious  yet,"  said  the  Doctor — "  That  was  an  alarming 
swoon.  You  must  have  him  carried  into  the  private  ward,  and  mj  joang 
man  shall  attend  him. 

"  Why,  if  you  commaxid  \t,_I><j<iV«,ii^^  mv»N.v-AwX\  ^A».\iS&.yA.^aMaf% 
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18  a  man  we  both  know,  that  has  a  thousand  reasons  at  least  for  keeping 
him  in  the  public  ward/' 

**  I  know  nothing  of  jour  thousand  reasons/'  said  Hartley ;  "  I  can  only 
tell  you  that  this  young  fellow  is  as  welMimbed  and  likely  a  lad  as  the 
Company  have  among  their  recruits.  It  is  my  business  to  save  him  for 
their  service,  and  if  he  dies  by  your  neglecting  what  I  direct,  depend  upon 
it  I  will  not  allow  the  blame  to  lie  at  my  door.  I  will  tell  the  Greneral  the 
charge  I  have  given  you." 

"The  General  I"  said  Seelencooper,  much  embarrassed  —  "Tell  the  Gen- 
eral?—  ay,  about  his  health.  But  you  will  not  say  any  thin^  about  what 
he  may  have  said  in  his  light-headed  fits  ?  My  eyes  I  if  you  listen  to  what 
feverish  patients  say  when  the  tantivy  is  in  their  brain,  your  back  will  soon 
break  with  tale-bearing,  for  I  will  warrant  you  plenty  of  them  to  carry." 

"  Captain  Seelencooper,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  do  not  meddle  with  your 
department  in  the  hospital ;  my  advice  to  you  is,  not  to  trouble  yourself 
with  mine.  I  suppose,  as  I  have  a  commission  in  the  service,  and  have 
besides  a  regular  diploma  as  a  physician,  I  know  when  my  patient  is  lighlh 
headed  or  otherwise.  So  do  you  let  the  man  be  carefully  looked  after,  at 
your  peril." 

Thus  saying,  he  lefl  the  hospital,  but  not  till,  under  pretext  of  again  con- 
sulting the  pulse,  he  pressed  the  patient's  hand,  as  if  to  assure  him  once 
more  of  his  exertions^for  his  liberation. 

"My  eyes!"  muttered  Seelencooper,  "this  cockerel  crows  gallant,  to 
c6me  from  a  Scotch  roost ;  but  I  would  know  well  enough  how  to  fetch  the 
youngster  ofi*  the  perch,  if  it  were  not  for  the  cure  he  has  done  on  the 
uenerars  pickaninies."  ^ 

Enough  of  this  fell  on  Kichard's  ear  to  suggest  hopes  of  deliverance, 
which  were  increased  when  he  was  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  a  separate 
ward,  a  place  much  more  decent  in  appearance,  and  inhabited  only  by  two 
patients,  who  seemed  petty  officers.  Although  sensible  that  he  had  no  ill- 
ness, save  that  weakness  which  succeeds  violent  agitation,  be  deemed  *it 
wisest  to  sufier  himself  still  to  be  treated  as  a  patient,  in  consideration  that 
be  should  thus  remain  under  his  comrade's  superintendence.  Yet  while 
preparing  to  avail  himself  of  Hartley's  eood  offices,  the  prevailing  reflection 
of  nis  secret  bosom  was  the  ungrateful  sentiment,  "  Had  Heaven  no  other 
means  of  saving  me  than  by  the  hands  of  him  I  like  least  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  ?" 

Meanwhile,  i^orant  of  the  ungrateful  sentiments  of  his  comrade,  and 
indeed  wholly  indifferent  how  he  felt  towards  him.  Hartley  proceeded  in 
doing  him  such  service  as  was  in  his  power,  without  any  other  object  than 
the  discharge  of  his  own  duty  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian.  The  manner 
in  which  he  became  qualified  to  render  his  comrade  assistance,  requires 
•ome  short  explanation. 

Our  story  took  place  at  a  period,  when  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  with  that  hardy  and  persevering  policy  which  has  raised  to  such 
a  height  the  British  Empire  in  the  East,  had  determined  to  send  a  large 
reinforcement  of  European  troops  to  the  support  of  their  power  in  India, 
•  then  threatened  by  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  of^  which  the  celebrated  Hyder 
Ali  had  usurped  the  government,  after  dethroning  his  master.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining  recruits  for  that  service.  Those  who  might 
have  been  otherwise  disposed  to  be  soldiers,  were  afraid  of  the  climate,  and 
of  the  species  of  banishment  which  the  engagement  implied  ;  and  doubted 
also  how  far  the  engagements  of  the  Company  might  be  faithfully  observed 
towards  them,  when  they  were  removed  from  the  protection  of  the  British 
laws.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  military  service  of  the  King  was 
preferred,  and  that  of  the  Company  could  only  procure  the  worst  recruits, 
although  their  zealous  agents  scrupled  not  to  employ  the  worat  m«Aasu 
Indeed  the  practice  of  kidnapping,  ox  onmp\n^,  «a  \\.  v^  \MStkTi\Mi^  ^9^a^ 
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WM  at  that  time  general,  whether  for  the  colonies,  or  even  for  the  King's 
troops ;  and  as  the  agents  employed  in  such  transactions  must  be  of  course 
entirely  unscrupulous,  there  was  not  only  much  villany  committed  in  the 
direct  prosecution  of  the  trade,  but  it  gave  rise  incidentally  to  remaricable 
cases  of  robbery,  and  even  murder.  Such  atrocities  were  of  course  con- 
cealed from  the  authorities  for  whom  the  levies  were  made,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  soldiers  made  men,  whose  conduct  was  otherwise  unex- 
ceptionable, cold  in  looking  closely  into  the  mode  in  which  their  recruiting 
service  was  conducted. 

The  principal  depot  of  the  troops  which  were  by  these  means  assembled, 
was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  season  proving  unhealthy,  and  the  men 
themselves  being  many  of  them  of  a  bad  habit  of  body,  a  fever  of  a  ma- 
lignant character  broke  out  amongst  them,  and  speedily  crowded  with 
patients  the  military  hospital,  of  which  Mr.  Seelencooper,  himself  an  old 
and  experienced  crimp  and  kidnapper,  had  obtained  the  superintendence. 
Irregularities  began  to  take  place  also  among  the  soldiers  who  remained 
healthy,  and  the  necessity  of  subjecting  them  to  some  discipline  before  they 
sailed  was  so  evident,  that  several  officers  of  the  Company's  naval  servioe 
expressed  their  belief  that  otherwise  there  would  be  dangerous  mutinies  on 
the  passage. 

To  remedy  the  first  of  these  evils,  the  Court  of  Directors  sent  down  to  the 
island  several  of  their  medical  servants,  amongst  whom  was 'Ilartley,  whose 
qualifications  had  been  amply  certified  by  a  medical  board,  before  which 
he  had  passed  an  examination,  besides  his  possessing  a  diploma  from  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  as  M.  D. 

To  enforce  the  discipline  of  their  soldiers,  the  Court  committed  full  power 
to  one  of  their  own  body,  General  Witheruigton.  The  General  was  an 
officer  who  had  distinguished  himself  highly  in  their  service.  He  had  re- 
turned from  India  five  or  six  years  before,  with  a  large  fortune,  which  he 
had  rendered  much  greater  by  an  advantageous  marriage  with  a  rich  heiress. 
The  General  and  his  lady  went  little  into  society,  but  seemed  to  live  entirely 
for  their  infant  family,  those  in  number  being  three,  two  boys  and  a  girl. 
Although  he  had  retired  from  the  service,  he  willingly  undertook  the  tem- 
porary charge  committed  to  him,  and  taking  a  house  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  town  of  Ryde,  he  proceeded  to  enrol  the  troops  into  sepa- 
rate bodies,  appoint  officers  of  capacity  to  each,  and  by  regular  trainme 
and  discipline,  gradually  to  bring  them  into  something  resembling  sood 
order.  Ue  heard  their  complaints  of  ill  usage  in  the  articles  of  provisions 
and  appointments,  and  did  them  upon  ail  occasions  the  strictest  justice, 
save  that  he  was  never  known  to  restore  one  recruit  to  his  freedom  from  the 
service,  however  unfairly  or  even  illegally  his  attestation  might  have  been 
obtained. 

'*  It  is  none  of  my  business,"  said  General  Witherington,  *'  how  yon  be> 
came  soldiers, — soldiers  I  found  you,  and  soldiers  I  will  leave  you.  But  I 
will  take  especial  care,  that  as  soldiers  you  shall  have  every  thing,  to  a 
penny  or  a  pin's  head,  that  you  are  justly  entitled  to."  He  went  to  work 
without  fear  or  favour,  reported  many  abuses  to  the  Board  of  Directors, 
had  several  officers,  commissaries,  &c.  removed  from  the  service,  and  made 
his  name  as  great  a  terror  to  the  peculators  at  home,  as  it  had  been  to  the 
enemies  of  Britain  in  Hindostan. 

Captain  Seelencooper,  and  his  associates  in  the  hospital  departmenl» 
heard  and  trembled,  fearing  that  their  turn  should  come  next;  bat  the 
General,  vvho  elsewhere  examined  all  with  his  own  eyes,  showed  a  reluo- 
tance  to  visit  the  hospital  in  person.  Public  report  industriously  imputed 
this  to  fear  of  infection.  Such  was  certainly  the  motive ;  though  it  was  not 
fear  for  his  own  safety  that  influenced  General  Witherington,  but  he  dreaded 
iest  he  should  carry  the  \niL«Ql\QTi  Vic^m^  to  the  nursery,  on  which  he  duafesd. 
The  alarm  of  his  iad;f  N7aa  ^«\i  m^i^  w.xit^'^v^t^^^^^  ^KostoStkH^'.  sIm  noold 
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Boarcely  saffer  the  children  to  walk  abroad,  if  the  wind  but  blew  from  the 
quarter  where  the  hospital  was  situated. 

But  Providence  baffles  the  precautions  of  mortals.  In  a  walk  across  the 
fields,  chosen  as  the  most  sheltered  and  sequestered,  the  children,  with  their 
train  of  Eastern  and  European  attendants,  met  a  woman  who  carried  a  child 
that  was  recovering  from  the  small-pox.  The  anxiety  of  the  father,  joined 
to  some  religious  scruples  on  the  mother's  part,  had  postponed  inoculation, 
which  was  then  scarcely  come  into  general  use.  The  infection  caught  like 
a  quick-match,  and  ran  like  wildfire  through  all  those  in  the  family  who 
haa  not  previously  had  the  disease.  One  of  the  Oenerars  children,  the 
second  boy,  died,  and  two  of  the  Ayas,  or  black  female  servants,  had  the 
same  fate.  The  hearts*  of  the  father  and  mother  would  have  been  broken 
for  the  child  they  had  lost,  had  not  their  grief  been  suspended  hj  anxiety 
for  the  fate  of  those  who  lived,  and  who  were  confessed  to  be  in  imminent 
danger.  They  were  like  persons  distracted,  as  the  symptoms  of  the  poor 
patients  appeared  gradually  to  resemble  more  nearly  that  of  the  child 
already  lost. 

While  the  parents  were  in  this  agony  of  apprehension,  the  Oenerars  prin- 
cipal servant,  a  native  of  Northumberland  like  himself,  informed  him  one 
morning  that  there  was  a  young  man  from  the  same  county  among  the  hos- 
pital doctors,  who  had  publicly  blamed  the  mode  of  treatment  observed 
towards  the  patients,  ana  spoken  of  another  which  he  had  seen  practised 
with  eminent  success. 

"  Some  impudent  quack,"  said  the  General,  "  who  would  force  himself 
into  business  by  bold  assertions.  Doctor  Tourniquet  and  Doctor  Lancelot 
are  men  of  high  reputation." 

"  Do  not  mention  their  reputation,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  mother's  im- 
patience, "  did  they  not  let  my  sweet  Reuben  die  ?  What  avails  the  repu- 
tation of  the  physician,  when  the  patient  perisheth  ?  " 

"  If  his  honour  would  but  see  Doctor  Hartley,"  said  Winter,  turning  half 
towards  the  lady,  then  turning  back  again  to  his  master.  "  Ue  is  a  very 
decent  young  man,  who,  I  am  sure,  never  expected  what  he  said  to  reach 
your  honour's  ears ;  —  and  he  is  a  native  of  Northumberland." 

"  Send  a  servant  with  a  led  horse,"  said  the  General ;  **  let  the  young 
man  come  hither  instantly." 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  ancient  mode  of  treating  the  small-pox  was  to 
refuse  to  the  patient  every  thing  which  Nature  urged  him  to  desire ;  and, 
in  particular,  to  confine  him  to  heated  rooms,  beds  loaded  with  blankets, 
and  spiced  wine,  when  Nature  called  for  cold  water  and  fresh  air.  A  differ- 
ent mode  of  treatment  had  of  late  been  adventured  upon  by  some  practi- 
tioners, who  preferred  reason  to  authority,  and  Gideon  Gray  had  followed 
it  fur  several  years  with  extraordinair  success. 

When  General  Witherington  saw  Hartley,  he  was  startled  at  his  youth ; 
but  when  he  heard  him  modestly,  but  with  confidence,  state  the  difirerence 
of  the  two  modes  of  treatment,  and  the  ratwnale  of  his  practice,  he  listened 
with  the  most  serious  attention.  So  did  his  lady,  her  streaming  eyes  turn- 
ing from  Hartley  to  her  husband,  as  if  to  watch  what  impression  the  argu- 
ments of  the  former  were  making  upon  the  latter.  General  Witherington 
was  silent  for  a  few  minutes  after  Hartley  had  finished  his  exposition,  and 
seemed  buried  in  profound  reflection.  **  To  treat  a  fever,"  he  said,  "  in  a 
manner  which  tends  to  produce  one,  seems  indeed  to  be  adding  fuel  to 
fire." 

**  It  is  —  it  is,"  said  the  lady.  ''  Let  us  trust  this  young  man.  General 
Witherington.  We  shall  at  least  give  our  darlings  the  comforts  of  the  fresh 
air  and  cold  water,  for  which  they  are  pining." 

But  the  General  remained  undecided.     **Your  reasoning,"  he  said  to 
Hartley,  "  seems  plausible ;  but  still  it  is  on\^  h^^\.Vv^\%.    x^\»^»  ^«a.  'V^s^ 
■how  to  support  your  theory,  in  oppoBitAon  U)  ^^e  ^nm^L^T^A^^V^ 
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"  My  own  obserration,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  Here  is  a  memoran- 
dam-book  of  medical  cases  which  I  have  witnessed.  It  contains  twenty 
oases  of  small-pox,  of  which  eighteen  were  recoveries." 

"  And  the  two  others  ?  "  said  the  General. 

"  Terminated  fatally,"  replied  Hartley ;  '*  we  can  as  yet  bat  partially  dis- 
arm this  scourge  of  the  human  race." 

'*  Young  man/'  continued  the  General,  '*  were  I  to  say  that  a  thousand 

fold  mohrs  were  yours  in  case  my  children  live  under  your  treatment,  what 
ave  you  to  peril  in  exchange  ?  " 

"  My  reputation,"  answered  Hartley,  firmly. 

"  And  you  could  warrant  on  your  reputation  the  recovery  of  your  pa- 
tients?" 

"  God  forbid  I  should  be  presumptuous !  But  I  think  I  could  warrant 
my  using  those  means,  which,  with  God's  blessing,  afford  the  fairest  chance 
of  a  favourable  result." 

"  Enough — you  are  modest  and  sensible,  as  well  as  bold,  and  I  will  trust 
you." 

The  lady,  on  whom  Hartley's  words  and  manner  had  made  a  great  im- 
pression, and  who  was  eager  to  discontinue  a  mode  of  treatment  wnich  sub- 
jected the  patients  to  the  greatest  pain  and  privation,  and  had  already 
proved  unfortunate,  eagerly  acquiesced,  and  Hartley  was  placed  in  fuU 
authority  in  the  sick  room. 

Windows  were  thrown  open,  fires  reduced  or  discontinued,  loads  of  bed- 
clothes removed,  cooling  drinks  superseded  mulled  wine  and  spices.  The 
sick-nursos  cried  out  murder.  Doctors  Tourniquet  and  Lancelot  retired  in 
disjijust,  menacing  something  like  a  general  pestilence,  in  vengeance  of  what 
they  termed  rebellion  against  the  neglect  ot  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates. 
Hartley  proceeded  quietly  and  steadily,  and  the  patients  got  into  a  fair  road 
of  recovery. 

The  young  Northumbrian  was  neither  conceited  nor  artful ;  yet,  with  all 
his  plainness  of  character,  he  could  not  but  know  the  influence  which  a  suc- 
cessful physician  obtains  over  the  parents  of  the  children  whom  he  has 
saved  from  the  grave,  and  especially  before  the  cure  is  actually  completed. 
He  resolved  to  use  this  influence  in  behalf  of  his  old  companion,  trusting 
that  the  military  tenacity  of  General  Witherington  would  give  way  on  con- 
sideration of  the  obligation  so  lately  conferred  upon  him. 

On  his  way  to  the  General's  house,  which  was  at  present  his  constant 
place  of  residence,  he  examined  the  package  which  Miadlemas  had  put  into 
nis  hand.  It  contained  the  picture  of  Menie  Gray,  plainly  set,  and  the  ring, 
with  brilliants,  which  Doctor  Gray  had  given  to  Richard,  as  bis  mothei^s 
last  gift.  The  first  of  these  tokens  extracted  from  honest  Hartley  a  sigh, 
perhaps  a  tear  of  sad  remembrance.  **  I  fear,"  he  said,  "  she  has  not  chosen 
worthily  ;  but  she  shall  be  happy,  if  I  can  make  her  so." 

Arrived  at  the  residence  of  ueneral  Witherington,  our  Doctor  went  first 
to  the  sick  apartment,  and  then  carried  to  their  parents  the  delightful  ac- 
count, that  the  recovery  of  the  children  might  be  considered  as  certain. 

"  May  the  God  of  Israel  bless  thee,  young  man  I "  said  the  lady,  trembling 
with  emotion ;  "  thou  hasit  wiped  the  tear  from  the  eye  of  the  despairing 
mother.  And  yet  —  alas !  alas !  still  it  must  flow  when  I  think  of  mr 
cherub  Reuben.  —  Oh  I  Mr.  Hartley,  why  did  we  not  know  you  a  week 
sooner!  —  my  darling  had  not  then  died." 

"  God  gives  and  takes  away,  my  lady,"  answered  Hartley ;  "  and  yoa 
must  remember  that  two  are  restored  to  you  out  of  three.  It  is  far  fnim 
certain,  that  the  treatment  I  have  used  towards  the  convalescents  would 
have  brought  through  their  brother ;  for  the  case,  as  reported  to  me,  WM 
of  a  very  inveterate  deacxiption." 

"  Doctor,"  said  WitbeTinii^Ti,  VAa  ncaqa  VA^^'Cxlfv^^  \&.qt«  emotion  tluoi  be 
neually  or  willingly  gave  v«i.^  to, "  'jo^  <iwi<iQiaSsst\>iQA  is^^Na.v^x^.^i^^^nll 
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as  the  sick  in  body.  But  it  is  time  we  settle  our  wager.  You  betted  your 
reputation,  which  remains  with  you,  increased  by  all  the  credit  due  to  your 
eminent  success,  against  a  thousand  gold  mohrs,  the  value  of  which  you 
will  find  in  that  pocketbook.'' 

**  General  Witherington,"  said  Hartley,  "  you  are  wealthy,  and  entitled 
to  be  generous  —  I  am  poor,  and  not  entitled  to  decline  whatever  may  be, 
even  in  a  liberal  sense,  a  compensation  for  my  professional  attendance.  But 
there  is  a  bound  to  extravagance,  both  in  giving  and  accepting ;  and  I  must 
not  hazard  the  newly  acquired  reputation  with  which  you  natter  me,  by 
giving  room  to  have  it  said,  that  I  fleeced  the  parents,  when  their  feeHn^^ 
were  all  afloat  with  anxiety  for  their  children.  —  Allow  me  to  divide  this 
large  sum ;  one  half  I  will  thankfully  retain,  as  a  most  liberal  recompiinse 
for  my  labour ;  and  if  you  still  think  you  owe  me  any  thing,  let  me  have  it 
in  the  advantage  of  your  good  opinion  and  countenance." 

"If  I  acquiesce  in  your  proposal.  Doctor  Hartley,"  said  the  General, 
reluctantly  receiving  back  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  pockctbook,  "  it 
is  because  I  hope  to  serve  you  with  my  interest,  even  better  than  with  my 
purse." 

"  And  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Hartley,  "  it  was  upon  your  interest  that  I  am 
just  about  to  make  a  small  claim." 

The  General  and  his  lady  spoke  both  in  the  same  breath,  to  assure  him 
his  boon  was  granted  before  asked. 

**  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Hartley ;  **  for  it  respects  a  point  on 
which  I  have  heard  say,  that  your  Excellency  is  rather  inflexible  —  the  dis- 
charge of  a  recruit." 

**  My  duty  makes  me  so,"  replied  the  General  —  **  You  know  the  sort  of 
fellows  that  we  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with — they  get  drunk — grow 
pot-valiant— enlist  over-night,  and  repent  next  morning.  If  I  am  to  dismiss 
all  those  who  pretend  to  have  been  trepanned,  we  should  have  few  volun- 
teers remain  behind.  Every  one  has  some  idle  story  of  the  promises  of  a 
swaggering  sergeant  Kite  —  It  is  impossible  to  attend  to  them.  But  let  me 
hear  yours,  however." 

'*  Mine  is  a  very  singular  case.  The  party  has  been  robbed  of  a  thousand 
pounds." 

"  A  recruit  for  this  service  possessing  a  thousand  pounds  I     My  dear 
Doctor,  depend    unon   it,  the  fellow  has  gulled  you.      Bless   my  heart, 
would  a  man  who  nad  a  thousand  pounds  think  of  enlisting  as  a  private  • 
sentinel  ?" 

*'  He  had  no  such  thoughts,"  answered  Hartley.  "  He  was  persuaded  by 
the  rogue  whom  he  trusted,  that  he  was  to  have  a  commission." 

**  Then  his  friend  must  have  been  Tom  Hillary,  or  the  devil ;  for  no  other 
could  possess  so  much  cunning  and  impudence.  He  will  certainly  find  his 
way  to  the  gallows  at  last.  Still  this  story  of  the  thousand  pounds  seems  a 
touch  even  beyond  Tom  Hillary.  What  reason  have  you  to  think  that  this 
fellow  ever  had  such  a  sum  of  money  ?" 

**  I  have  the  best  reason  to  know  it  for  certain,"  answered  Hartley ;  "  he 
and  I  served  our  time  together,  under  the  same  excellent  master;  and  when 
he  came  of  age,  not  liking  the  profession  which  he  had  studied,  and  obtain- 
ing possession  of  his  little  fortune,  he  was  deceived  by  the  promises  of  this 
same  Hillary." 

"  Who  has  had  him  locked  up  in  our  well-ordered  hospital  yonder?"  said 
the  General. 

"  Even  so,  please  your  Excellency,"  replied  Hartley ;  "  not,  I  think,  to 
cure  him  of  any  complaint,  but  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  catching  one, 
which  would  silence  all  enquiries. 

"  The  matter  shall  be  closely  looked  into.  But  how  miserably  careless 
the  younff  man's  friends  must  have  been  to  let  a  raw  lad  go  into  the  vtotld. 
with^  saoE  a  oompamon  and  ipiide  aa  Tom  BW^atj^  «iA  %\k^  ^  ^'oa^  ^^  v 
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thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket.  His  parents  had  better  have  knocked  bim 
CD  the  head.  It  certainly  was  not  done  like  cannj  Northumberland,  as  mjr 
servant  Winter  calls  it." 

**  The  youth  must  indeed  have  had  strangely  hard-hearted,  or  carelesi 
parents,"  said  Mrs.  Witherington,  in  accents  of  pity. 

*'  He  never  knew  them,  madam,"  said  Hartley ;  "  there  was  a  mysterr 
on  the  score  of  his  birth.  A  cold,  unwilling,  and  almost  unknown  haodL 
dealt  him  out  his  portion  when  he  came  of  lawful  age,  and  be  was  pushed 
into  the  world  like  a  bark  forced  from  shore,  without  rudder,  compass,  or 
pilot." 

Here  General  Witherington  involuntarily  looked  to  his  lady,  while,  guided 
by  a  similar  impulse,  her  looks  were  turned  upon  him.  They  exchanged  a 
momentary  glance  of  deep  and  peculiar  meaning,  and  then  the  eyes  of  both 
were  fixed  on  the  ground. 

"  Were  you  brought  up  in  Scotland  ?"  said  the  lady,  addressing  herself, 
in  a  faltering  voice,  to  Hartley — **  And  what  was  your  master's  name  V 

*'  I  served  my  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Gideon  Gray  of  the  town  of  Mid- 
dleman," said  Hartley. 

**  Middlemas  I  Gray  ?"  repeated  the  lady,  and  fainted  away. 

Hartley  offered  the  succours  of  his  profession ;  the  husband  flew  to  sup- 
port her  head,  and  the  instant  that  Mrs.  Witherington  began  to  recover,  he 
whispered  to  her,  in  a  tone  betwixt  entreaty  and  warning,  **  Zilia,  beware — 
beware !" 

Some  imperfect  sounds  which  she  had  begun  to  frame,  died  away  upon 
her  tongue. 

"  Let  me  assist  you  to  your  dressing-room,  my  love,"  said  her  obviously 
anxious  husband. 

She  arose  with  the  action  of  an  automaton,  which  moves  at  a  touch  of  a 
spring,  and  half  hanging  upon  her  husband,  half  dragging  herself  on  by  her 
own  efforts,  had  neany  reached  the  door  of  the  room,  when  Hartley  follow- 
ing,  asked  if  he  could  be  of  any  service. 

*'  No,  sir,"  said  the  General  sternly ;  "  this  is  no  case  for  a  stranger's 
interference ;  when  you  are  wanted  I  will  send  for  you."    ' 

Hartley  stepped  back  on  receiving  a  rebuff  in  a  tone  so  different  from 
that  which  General  Witherington  had  used  towards  him  in  their  previous 
intercourse,  and  felt  disposed  for  the  first  time,  to  give  credit  to  public 
report,  which  assigned  to  that  gentleman,  with  several  good  qualities,  th« 
character  of  a  very  proud  and  haughty  man.  Hitherto,  he  thought,  I  have 
seen  him  tamed  by  sorrow  and  anxiety,  now  the  mind  is  regaining  its 
natural  tension.  But  he  must  in  decency  interest  himself  for  this  unhappy 
Middlemas. 

The  General  returned  into  the  apartment  a  minute  or  two  afterwards, 
and  addressed  Hartley  in  his  usual  tone  of  politeness,  though  apparendy 
still  under  great  embarrassment,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  conceal. 

"  Mrs.  mtherington  is  better,"  he  said,  "  and  will  be  glad  to  see  yoa 
before  dinner.     You  dine  with  us,  I  hope  ?" 

Hartley  bowed. 

'*  Mrs.  Witherington  is  rather  subject  to  this  sort  of  nervous  fits,  and  she 
has  been  much  harassed  of  late  by  grief  and  apprehension.  When  she 
recovers  from  them  it  is  a  few  minutes  before  she  can  collect  her  ideas,  and 
during  such  intervals — to  speak  very  confidentially  to  you,  my  dear  Doctor 
Hartley  —  she  speaks  spmetimes  about  imaginary  events  which  have  never 
happened,  and  sometimes  about  distressing  occurrences  in  an  early  period 
of  life.  I  am  not,  therefore,  willing  that  any  one  but  myself,  or  her  old 
attendant  Mrs.  Lopez,  should  be  with  her  on  such  occasions." 

Hartley  admitted  that  a  certain  degree  of  light-headedness  was  often  tht 
consequence  of  nervous  fits. 
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The  General  proceeded.  **  As  to  this  yonng  man — this  friend  of  yours— 
this  Richard  Mviddlemas — did  you  not  call  him  so?" 

"  Not  that  I  recollect,"  answered  Hartley ;  "  but  your  Excellency  has  hit 
upon  his  name." 

**  That  is  odd  enough — Certainly  you  said  something  about  Middlemas  ?'' 
replied  General  Witherington. 

**  I  mentioned  the  name  of  the  town,"  said  Hartley. 

'*  Ay,  and  I  caught  it  up  as  the  name  of  the  recruit  —  I  was  indeed  occu- 
pied at  the  moment  by  my  anxiety  about  my  wife.  But  this  Middlemas, 
since  such  is  his  name,  is  a  wild  young  fellow,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  I  should  do  him  wrong  to  say  so,  your  Excellency.  He  may  have  had 
his  follies  like  other  young  men ;  but  his  conduct  has,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  respectable ;  but,  considering  we  lived  in  the  same  house,  we  were  not 
very  intimate." 

'*  That  is  bad  —  I  should  have  liked  him  —  that  is  —  it  would  have  been 
happy  for  him  to  have  had  a  friend  like  you.  But  I  suppose  vou  studied 
too  hard  for  him.     He  would  be  a  soldier,  ha? —  Is  he  good-looking?" 

**  Remarkably  so,"  replied  Hartley  ;  "  and  has  a  very  prepossessing 
manner." 

"  Is  his  complexion  dark  or  fair  ?"  asked  the  General. 

"Rather  uncommonly  dark,"  said  Hartley,  —  ** darker,  if  I  may  use  the 
freedom,  than  your  Excellency's." 

"  Nay,  then,  he  must  be  a  black  ouzel,  indeed ! — Does  he  understand  lan- 
guages ?" 

"Latin  and  French  tolerably  well." 

"  Of  course  he  cannot  fence  or  dance  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  am  no  great  judge ;  but  Richard  is  reckoned  to  do  both 
with  uncommon  skill." 

"Indeed  !  —  Sum  this  up,  and  it  sounds  well.  Handsome,  accomplished 
in  exercises,  moderately  learned,  perfectly  well-bred,  not  unrejisonably  wild. 
All  this  comes  too  high  fur  the  situation  of  a  private  sentinel.  He  must 
have  a  commission.  Doctor  —  entirely  for  your  sake." 

"  Your  Excellency  is  generous." 

"  It  shall  be  so ;  and  I  will  find  means  to  make  Tom  Hillary  disgorge  his 
plunder,  unless  he  prefers  being  hanged,  a  fate  he  has  long  deserved.  You 
cannot  go  back  to  the  Hospital  to-day.  You  dine  with  us,  and  you  know 
Mrs.  Witherington's  fears  of  infection  ;  but  to-morrow  find  out  your  friend. 
Winter  shall  see  him  equipped  with  every  thing  needful.  Tom  Ilillary  shall 
repay  advances,  you  know ;  and  he  must  be  off  with  the  first  detachment 
of  the  recruits,  in  the  Middlesex  Indiaman,  which  sails  from  the  Downs  on 
Monday  fortnight;  that  is;  if  you  think  him  fit  for  the  voyage.  I  dare  say 
the  poor  fellow  is  sick  of  the  Isle  of  Wight." 

"  xour  Excellency  will  permit  the  young  man  to  pay  his  respects  to  yoa 
before  his  departure?" 

"To  what  purpose,  sir?"  said  the  General  hastily  and  peremptorily;  but 
instantly  added,  ''You  are  right  —  I  should  like  to  see  him.  Winter  shall 
let  him  know  the  time,  and  take  bornes  to  fetch  him  hither.  But  he  must 
have  been  out  of  the  Hospital  for  a  day  or  two ;  so  the  sooner  you  can  set 
him  at  liberty  the  better.  In  the  meantime,  take  him  to  your  own  lodgings, 
Doctor ;  and  do  not  let  him  form  any  intimacies  with  the  officers,  or  any 
others,  in  this  place,  where  he  may  light  on  another  Hillary." 

Had  Hartley  been  as  well  acquainted  as  the  reader  with  the  oiroumstanoes 
of  young  Middlcmas's  birth,  he  might  have  drawn  decisive  conclusions  from 
the  behaviour  of  General  Witherington,  while  his  comrade  was  the* topic  of 
conversation.  But  as  Mr.  Gray  and  Middlemas  himself  were  both  silent  on 
the  subject,  he  knew  little  of  it. but  from  general  report,  which  his  curiosity 
had  never  induced  him  to  scrutinise  minutely.  Neverthele«ift^H(^'^\k^'^<^<^ 
l^pprehend  intoreatod  him  so  much,  thai  Vi<i  lea^iVs^^  vi^\x  Xx-^'wv^twXiSC^^  ^-le . 
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porimont,  in  which  he  thought  there  could  bo  no  great  harm.  He  placed  oo 
his  iinj^or  the  rpmarkable  ring  intrui^tod  to  his  cnro  by  Richard  MiJdIemas, 
and  eruJeavoured  to  make  it  conspicuous  in  approaching  Mr».  Withcrington ; 
t:ikini:  caro,  however,  that  this  occurred  during  her  husband's  abj<ence. 
ILn*  eyes  had  no  sooner  caught  a  sight  of  the  gcni,  than  they  became  riveted 
to  it,  and  she  begge<i  a  nearer  sightjof  it,  as  strongly  resembling  one  which 
b!io  had  given  to  a  friend.  Taking  the  ring  from  his  finger,  and  ]dacing  it 
in  her  emaciated  hand.  Hartley  informed  her  it  was  the  property  of  the 
friend  in  whom  he  had  just  been  endeavouring  to  interest  the  (leneral. 
Mrs.  Withcrington  retired  in  great  emotion,  but  next  day  summoned  Hart- 
ley to  a  private  interview,  the  particulars  of  which,  so  far  as  are  necessary 
to  be  known,  shall  be  afterwaras  related. 

On  the  succeeding  day  after  these  important  discoveries,  Middleman,  to 
bis  great  delight,  was  rescued  from  his  seclusion  in  the  Hospital,  and  trans- 
ferred to  his  comrade's  lodgings  in  the  town  of  Ryde,  of  which  Hartley  him* 
Belf  was  a  rare  inmate;  the  anxiety  of  Mrs.  Withcrington  detaining  him  at 
the  General's  house,  long  af\cr  his  medical  attendance  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with. 

Within  two  or  three  days  a  commission  arrived  for  Richard  Middlemas, 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  Winter,  by  his 
master's  orders,  put  the  wardrobe  of  the  young  officer  on  a  suitable  footing; 
while  Middlemas,  enchanted  at  finding  himself  at  once  emancipated  from 
his  late  dreadful  difficulties,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  man  of 
such  importance  as  the  General,  obeyed  implicitly  the  hints  transmitted  to 
him  by  Hartley,  and  enforced  by  Winter,  and  abstained  from  going  into 
public,  or  forming  acquaintances  with  any  one.  Even  Hartley  himself  he 
saw  seldom  :  and,  deep  as  were  his  obligations,  he  did  not  perhaps  greatly 
regret  the  absence  of  one  whose  presence  always  affected  him  with  a  sense 
of  humiliation  and  abasement. 


The  evening  before  he  was  to  sail  for  the  Downs,  where  the  Middlesex  lay 
ready  to  weigli  anchor,  the  new  lieutenant  was  summoned  by  Winter  to 
attend  him  to  the  General's  residence,  for  the  purpose  of  being  introduced 
to  his  patron,  to  thank  him  at  once,  and  to  bid  him  farewell.  On  the  road, 
the  old  man  took  the  liberty  of  schooling  his  companion  concerning  thtf 
respect  which  he  ought  to  pay  to  his  master,  "  who  was,  though  a  kind  and 
generous  man  as  ever  came  from  Northumberland,  extremely  rigid  in  puno- 
tiliously  exacting  the  degree  of  honour  which  was  his  due." 

While  thejj  were  advancing  towards  the  house,  the  General  and  his  wife 
expected  their  arrival  with  breathless  anxiety.  They  were  seated  in  a  su- 
perb drawing-room,  the  General  behind  a  large  chandelier,  which,  shaded 
opposite  to  his  face,  threw  all  the  light  to  the  other  side  of  the  table,  so  that 
he  could  observe  any  person  placed  there,  without  becoming  the  subject  of 
observation  in  turn.  On  a  heap  of  cushions,  wrapped  in  a  glittering  drapery 
of  goM  and  silver  muslins,  mingled  with  shawls,  a  luxury  which  was  then 
a  novelty  in  Europe,  sate,  or  rather  reclined,  his  la<ly.  who,  past  the  full 
meridian  of  beauty,  retained  charms  enough  to  distinguish  her  as  one  who 
had  been  formerly  a  very  fine  woman,  though  her  mind  seemed  occupied  \>t 
the  deepest  emotion. 

''  Zilia,"  said  her  husband,  "  you  are  unable  for  what  toq  hare  nndor* 
tekra  — take  my  ad?io«-«- retire — you-  shall  know  all  and  eTtrythittg  thai 
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pauses  —  but  retire.     To  what  purpose  should  you  ding  to  the  idle  wish  of 
Deholding  for  a  moment  a  being  whom  you  can  never  again  look  upon?'' 

•*  Alas/'  answered  the  lady,  **  and  is  not  your  declaration  that  I  shall 
never  see  bim.more,  a  sufficient  reason  that  I  should  wish  to  see  him  now — 
fthould  wish  to  imprint  on  my  memory  the  features  and  the  form  which  I  am 
BeTer  again  to  behold  while  we  are  in  the  body  ?  Do  not,  my  Richard,  be 
more  cruel  than  was  my  poor  father,  even  when  his  wrath  was  in  its  bitter- 
ness. Ue  let  me  look  upon  my  infant,  and  its  cherub  face  dwelt  with  me, 
and  was  my  comfort  among  the  years  of  unutterable  sorrow  in  which  my 
youth  wore  away." 

**  It  is  enough,  Zilia  —  you  have  desired  this  boon  — I  have  granted  it— - 
and,  at  whatever  risk,  my  promise  shall  be  kept.  But  think  how  much  de- 
pends on  this  fatal  secret  —  your  rank  and  estimation  in  society  —  my 
nonour  interested  that  that  estimation  should  remain  uninjured.  Zilia,  the 
moment  that  the  promulgation  of  such  a  secret  gives  prudes  and  scandal- 
mongers a  right  to  treat  you  with  scorn,  will  be  fraught  with  unutterable 
misery,  perhaps  with  bloodshed  and  death,  should  a  man  dare  to  take  up 
the*KMmour." 

"  You  shall  be  obeyed,  my  husband,"  answered  Zilia,  **  in  all  that  the 
frailness  of  nature  will  permit.  But  oh,  God  of  my  fathers,  of  what  clay 
hast  thou  fashioned  ua  poor  mortals,  who  dread  so  much  the  shame  whicn 
follows  sin,  yet  repent  so  little  for  the  sin  itself!"  In  a  minute  afterwards 
steps  were  heard — the  door  opened — Winter  announced  Lieutenant  Middle- 
mas,  and  the  unconscious  son  stood  before  his  parents. 

Witherington  started  involuntarily  up,  but  immediately  constrained  him- 
self to  assume  the  easy  deportment  with  which  a  superior  receives  a  depend- 
ent, and  which,  in  his  own  case,  was  usually  mingled  with  a  certain  degree 
of  hauteur.  The  mother  had  less  command  of  herself  She,  too,  sprung 
up,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  throwing  herself  on  the  neck  of  her  son,  for 
whom  she  had  travailed  and  sorrowed.  But. the  warning  glance  of  her  hus- 
band arrested  her  as  if  by  magic,  and  she  remained  standing,  with  her 
beautiful  head  and  neck  somewhat  advanced,  her  hands  clasped  together, 
and  extended  forward  in  the  attitude  of  motion,  but  motionless,  neverthe- 
less, as  a  marble  statue,  to  which  the  sculptor  has  given  all  the  appearance 
of  life,  but  cannot  impart  its  powers.  So  strange  a  gesture  and  posture 
might  have  excited  the  young  officer's  surprise ;  but  the  lady  stood  in  tho 
shaxle,  and  he  was  so  intent  in  looking  upon  his  patron,  that  he  was  scarce 
even  conscious  of  Mrs.  Witherington's  presence. 

'*  I  am  happy  in  this  opportunity,"  said  Middlemas,  obser\'ing  that  the 
« General  did  not  speak,  *'  to  return  my  thanks  to  General  Witherington,  to 
whom  they  never  can  be  sufficiently  paid." 

The  sound  of  his  voice,  though  uttering  words  so  indifferent,  seemed  to 
dissolve  the  charm  which  kept  his  mother  motionless.  She  sighed  deeply, 
relaxed  the  rigidity  of  her  posture,  and  sunk  back  on  the  cushions  from 
which  she  had  started  up.  Middlemas  turned  a  look  towards  her  at  the 
sound  of  the  sigh,  and  the  rustling  of  her  drapery.  The  General  hastened 
to  speak. 

**My  wife,  Mr.  Middlemas,  has  been  unwell  of  late  —  your  friend,  Mr. 
Hartley,  might  mention  it  to  you  —  an  affection  of  the  nerves." 

Mr.  Middlemas  was,  of  course,  sorry  and  concerned. 

**  We  have  had  distress  in  our  family,  Mr.  Middlemas,  from  the  ultimate 
and  henrt-breaking  consequences  of  which  we  have  escaped  by  the  skill  of 
your  friend,  Mr.  Hartley.  We  will  be  happy  if  it  is  in  our  power  to 
repay  a  part  of  our  obligations  in  service  to  his  friend  and  proteg6,  Mr. 
Middlemas." 

"  I  am  only  acknowledged  as  his  proteg6,  then,"  ^^ti^A^  Richard ;  but  he 
fouf,  **  Every  one  must  envy  tis  friend  in  having  had  tKft  dUtvw^viJcA.^  ^g«A. 
fortune  to  he  of  use  to  General  Withefmg^lon  iwii^\i\%  l^mA*^.^ 
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"  You  haf*  Meemd  your  oommissioii,  I  prerame.  Have  yoa  any  par- 
ticular wish  or  deaire  reapeeting  jour  destination  V* 

"No,  may  it  please  your  Excellency,"  answered  Middlemas.  "I  sup- 
pose Hartley  would  tell  your  ExcellfDcy  my  unhappy  state  —  that  I  am  an 
orphan,  deserted  by  the  parents  wh^  ovt  me  on  the  wide  world,  an  outcast 
about  whom  nobody  knows  or  carev^'cept  to  desire  that  I  should  wander 
far  enough,  and  live  obifliirtlj  aiiM^li,  not  to  disgrace  them  by  their  con- 
nexion with  me."  ^  ^ 

Zilia  wrung  her  hands  as  he  spoke,  and  drew  her  muslin  veil  closely 
around  her  head  as  if  to  exclude  the  sounds  which  excited  her  mental 
agony. 

**  Mr.  Hartley  was  not  particularly  communicative  about  your  affairs," 
said  the  General ;  "  nor  do  I  wish  to  give  you  the  pain  of  entering  into 
them.  What  I  desire  to  know  is,  if  you  are  pleased  with  your  destination 
to  Madras?" 

"  Perfectly,  please  your  Excellency — any  where,  so  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  meeting  the  villain  Hillary." 

"  Oh  !  Hillary's  services  are  too  necessary  in  the  purlieus  of  St  Giles's, 
the  Lowlights  of  Newcastle,  and  such  like  places,  where  human  carrion 
can  be  picked  up,  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  India.  However,  to  show  you 
the  knave  has  some  grace,  there  are  the  notes  of  which  you  were  robbed. 
You  will  find  them  the  very  same  paper  which  you  lost,  except  a  small  sum 
which  the  rogue  had  spent,  but  which  a  friend  has  made  up,  in  compassion 
for  your  sufferings."  Kichard  Middlemas  sunk  on  one  knee,  and  kissed  the 
hand  which  restored  him  to  independence. 

"  Pshaw  I"  said  the  General,  **  you  are  a  silly  young  man  ;"  but  he  with- 
drew not  his  hand  from  his  caresses.  This  was  one  of  the  occasions  en 
'  which  Dick  Middlemas  could  be  oratorical. 

**0,  my  more  than  father,"  he  said,  *'  how  much  greater  a  debt  do  I  owe 
to  ^ou  than  to  the  unnatural  parents,  who  brought  me  into  this  world  by 
their  sin,  and  deserted  me  through  their  cruelty !" 

Zilia,  as  she  heard  these  cutting  words,  flune  back  her  veil,  raising  it  on 
both  hands  till  it  floated  behind  her  like  a  mist,  and  then  giving  a  faint 
groan,  sunk  down  in  a  swoon.  Pushing  Middlemas  from  him  with  a  hasty 
movement.  General  Witherington  flew  to  his  lady's  assistance,  and  carried 
lier  in  his  arms,  as  if  she  had  been  a  child,  into  the  anteroom,  where  an 
old  servant  waited  with  the  meaus  of  restoring  suspended  animation,  which 
the  unhappy  husband  too  truly  anticipated  might  be  useful.  These  were 
hastily  employed,  and  succeeded  in  calling  the  sufferer  to  life,  but  in  a  state 
of  mental  emotion  that  was  dreadful. 

Her  mind  was  obviouslv  impressed  by  the  last  words  which  her  son  had 
uttered. — *•  Did  you  hear  him,  Richard,^'  she  exclaimed,  in  accents  terribly 
loud,  considering  the  exhausted  state  of  her  strength  —  "Did  you  hear  the 
words  ?  It  was  Heaven  speaking  our  condemnation  by  the  voice  of  our  own 
child.  But  do  not  fear,  my  Richard,  do  not  weep!  I  will  answer  the 
thunder  of  Heaven  with  its  own  music." 

She  flew  to  a  harpsichord  which  stood  in  the  room,  and,  while  the  servant 
and  master  gazed  on  each  other,  as  if  doubting  whether  her  senses  were 
about  to  leave  her  entirely,  she  wandered  over  the  keys,  producing  a  wilder- 
ncss  of  harmony,  composed  of  passages  recalled  by  memory,  or  combined 
by  her  own  masical  talent,  until  at  length  her  voice  and  instrument  united 
in  one  of  those  magnificent  hymns  in  which  her  youth  had  praised  her 
Maker,  with  voice  and  harp,  like  the  Royal  Hebrew  who  composed  it.  The 
tear  ebbed  insensibly  from  the  eyes  which  she  turned  upwards  —  her  vocal 
tont^s,  combining  with  those  of  the  instrument,  rose  to  a  pitch  of  brilliancy 
seldom  attained  by  the  most  distinguished  performers,  and  then  sunk  into 
•  dyin^  cadence,  which  teW,  tv^n^t  ti^tsAn  tA  tio^,  —  for  the  songstreM  had 
died  with  her  atram. 
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The  horror  of  the  distracted  husband  may  be  conceived,  when  all  efforts 
to  restore  life  proved  totally  ineffectual.  Servants  were  despatched  for 
medical  men — Uartlej^,  and  every  other  who  could  be  found.     The  General 

Erecipitated  himself  into  the  apartment  they  had  so  lately  left,  and  in  his 
aste  ran  against  Middlemas,  who,  at  the  sound  of  the  music  from  the  ad- 
joining apartment,  had  naturally  approached  nearer  to  the  door,  and  sur- 
prised and  startled  by  the  sort  of  clamour,  hasty  steps,  and  confused  voices 
which  ensued,  had  remained  standing  there,  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  so  much  disorder. 

The  sight  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  wakened  the  General's  stormy 

Eassions  to  frenzy.     Ue  seemed  to  recognise  his  son  only  as  the  cause  of 
is  wife's  death.     He  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  shook  him  violently 'as 
he  dragged  him  into  the  chamber  of  mortality. 

"  Come  hither,"  he  said,  **  thou  for  whom  a  life  of  lowest  obscurity  was 
too  mean  a  fate  —  come  hither,  and  look  on  the  parents  whom  thou  hast  so 
much  envied  —  whom  thou  hast  so  often  cursed.  Look  at  that  pale  ema- 
ciated form,  a  figure  of  wax,  rather  than  flesh  and  blood  —  that  is  thy 
mother  —  that  is  the  unhappy  Zilia'  Mon^ada,  to  whom  thy  birth  was  the 
source  of  shame  and  misery,  and  to  whom  thy  ill-omened  presence  has  now 
brought  death  itself.  And  behold  me"  —  he  pushed  the  lad  from  him,  and 
stood  up  erect,  looking  wellnigh  in  gesture  and  figure  the  apostate  spirit  he 
described  —  "Behold  me,"  he  said  ;  **see  you  not  my  hair  streaming  with 
sulphur,  my  brow  scathed  with  lightning?  I  am  the  Arch-Fiend  —  I  am 
the  father  whom  you  seek — I  am  the  accursed  Richard  Tresham,  the  seducer 
of  Zilia,  and  the  father  of  her  murderer  I" 

Hartley  entered  while  this  horrid  scene  was  passing.  All  attention  to 
the  deceased,  he  instantly  saw,  would  be  thrown  away ;  and  understanding, 
partly  from  Winter,  partly  from  the  tenor  of  the  General's  frantic  discourse, 
the  nature  of  the  disclosure  which  had  occurred,  he  hastened  to  put  an  end, 
if  possible,  to  the  frightful  and  scandalous  scene  which  had  taken  place. 
Aware  how  delicately  the  General  felt  on  the  subject  of  reputation,  he 
assailed  him  with  remonstrances  on  such  conduct,  in  presence  of  so  many 
witnesses.  But  the  mind  had  ceased  to  answer  to  that  once  powerful  key- 
note. 

"  I  care  not  if  the  whole  world  hear  my  sin  and  ihy  punishment,"  said    ^^ 
Witherington.     **  It  shall  mtt  be  again  said  of  me,  that  I  fear  shame  moKar'.>^l$ 
than  I  repent  sin.     I  feared  shame  only  for  Zilia,  and  Zilia  is  dead  I"       '      '  *" 

"  But  her  memory.  General  —  spare  the  memory  of  your  wife,  in  which 
the  character  of  your  children  is  involved." 

**  1  have  no  children  !"  said  the  desperate  and  violent  man.  **  My  Reuben 
is  gone  to  Heaven,  to  prepare  a  lodging  for  the  angel  who  has  now  escaped 
from  the  earth  in  a  flood  of  harmony,  which  can  only  be  equalled  where 
she  is  gone.  The  other  two  cherubs  will  not  survive  their  mother.  I  shall 
be,  nay,  I  already  feel  myself,  a  childless  man." 

"  Yet  I  am  your  son,"  replied  Middlemas,  in  a  tone  sorrowful,  but  at  the 
same  time  tinged  with  sullen  resentment  —  "Your  son  by  your  wedded 
wife.  Pale  as  she  lies  there,  I  <;all  upon  you  both  to  acknowledge  my  rights, 
and  all  who  are  present  to  bear  witness  to  them." 

"  Wretch  I"  exclaimed  the  maniac  father,  "  canst  thou  think  of  thine  own 
sordid  rights  in  the  midst  of  death  and  frenzy?  My  son^-^thou  art  the 
fiend  who  has  occasioned  my  wretchedness  in  this  world,  aad'Who  will  share  ' 

my  eternal  misery  in  the  next.     Hence  from  my  sights  imd  my  curse  go 
with  thee!" 

His  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  the  haughty 
and  dogged  spirit  of  Middlemas  yet  seemed  to  meditate  reply.  But  Hart- 
ley, W' inter,  and  other  bystanders  interfered,  and  forced  him  fr^m  the  apart- 
ment. As  they  endeavoured  to  remonstrate  N?\t.li  Vi\m,V^'^\w\^\ft^\3Msw'y^ 
out  of  their  grup,  ran  to  the  stables,  and  ^vl\iv\l  >2cl'^  ^^N»  vASJSr^^^^^^^ 
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that  he  found,  out  of  mfiny  that  had  been  in  haste  got  ready  to  seek  for 
assistance,  be  threw  himself  on  its  back,  and  rode  furiously  off.  Hartley 
\ra8  about  to  mount  and  follow  him ;  but  Winter  and  the  other  domestics 
threw  tbemselves  around  him,  and  implored  him  not  to  desert  their  unfor- 
tunate master,  at  a  time  when  the  influence  which  he  had  acquired  over 
him  might  bo  the  only  restraint  on  the  yiolence  of  his  passions. 

**  He  bad  a  coup  de  soleil  in  India,"  whispered  Winter,  "  and  is  capable 
of  any  thing  in  his  fits.  These  cowards  cannot  control  him,  and  I  am  old 
and  feeble." 

Satisfied  that  General  Witherington  was  a  greater  object  of  compassion 
than  Middlemas,  whom  besides  he  had  no  hope  of  oyertaking,  and  who  he 
beHeved  was  safe  in  bis  own  keeping,  however  violent  might  be  his  present 
emutiuns,  Hartley  returned  where  the  greater  emergency  demanded  his 
immediate  care. 

He  found  the  unfortunate  General  contending  with  the  domestics,  who 
endeavoured  to  prevent  his  making  his  way  to  the  apartment  where  his 
children  slept,  and  exclaiming  furiously — **  Kejoice,  my  treasures — ^rejoice  I 
— He  has  fled,  who  would  proclaim  your  father's  crime,  and  your  mother *s 
dishonour  1 — He  has  fled,  never  to  return,  whose  life  has  been  the  death  of 
one  parent,  and  the  ruin  of  another ! — Courage,  ray  children,  your  father  is 
with  you  —  he  will  make  his  way  to  you  through  a  hundred  obstacles !" 

The  domestics,  intimidated  and  undecided,  were  giving  way  to  him,  when 
Adam  Hartley  approached,  and  placing  himself  before  the  unhappy  man, 
fixed  his  eye  firmly  on  the  Generars,  while  he  said  in  a  low  but  stern  voice 
— "  Madman,  would  you  kill  your  children?" 

The  General  seemed  staggered  in  his  resolution,  but  still  attempted  to 
rush  past  him.  But  Hartley,  seizing  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  on  each 
side,  **  You  are  my  prisoner,"  he  said ;  **  I  command  you  to  follow  me." 

*'  Ha !  prisoner,  and  for  high  treason  ?     Dog,  thou  hast  met  thy  death !" 

The  distracted  man  drew  a  poniard  from  his  bosom,  and  Hartley's  strength 
and  resolution  might  not  perhaps  have  saved  his  life,  had  not  Winter  mas- 
tered the  General's  right  hand,  and  contrived  to  disarm  him. 

**I  am  your  prisoner,  then,"  he  said;  *'use  me  'civilly  —  and  let  me  see 
my  wife  and  children." 

**  You  shall  see  theil^  to-morvow,"  said  Hartley ;  *' follow  us  instantly,  and 
without  the  least  resistance." 

General  Witherington  followed  like  a  child,  with  the  air  of  one  who  it 
suffering  for  a  cause  in  which  he  glories. 

**  1  am  not  ashamed  of  my  principles,"  he  said — "  I  am  willing  to  die  for 
my  king." 

Without  exciting  his  frenzy,  by  contradicting  the  fantastic  idea  which 
occupied  his  imagination,  Hartley  continued  to  maintain  over  his  patient 
the  ascendency  he  had  acquired.  He  caused  him  to  be  leH  to  his  apartment, 
and  beheld  him  suffer  himself  to  be  put  to  bed.  Administering  then  a 
strong  composing  draught,  and  causing  a  servant  to  sleep  in  the  room,  he 
watched  the  unfortunate  man  till  dawn  of  morning. 

General  Witherington  awoke  in  his  full  senses,  and  apparently  coDscioul 
of  his  real  situation,  which  he  testified  by  low  groans,  sobs,  and  tears. 
When  Hartley  drew  near  his  bedside,  he  knew  him  perfectly,  and  said,  '*Do 
not  fear  me — the  fit  is  over — leave  me  now,  and  see  after  yonder  unfortunate. 
Let  him  leave  Britain  as  soon  as  possible,  and  go  where  bis  fate  calls  him, 
and  where  we  can  never  meet  more.  Winter  knows  my  ways,  and  will  take 
care  of  me." 

Winter  gave  the  same  advice.  "I  can  answer,"  he  said,  "for  my  master's 
security  at  prenseut ;  but  in  Heaven's  name,  prevent  bis  ever  meeting  again 
mth  that  obdurate  young  man  !" 
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Wall.  tlwD,  th«  world's  miiM  oy«t«r, 
Which  1  with  •word  will  open. 

Mbrrt  Wim  or  Wikdsob. 

When  Adam  Hartley  arrived  at  his  lodgings  in  the  sweet  little  town  of 
Rjde,  his  first,  enquiries  were  after  his  comrade.  He  had  arrived  last  night 
late,  man  and  horse  all  in  a  foam.  He  made  no  reply  to  any  questions 
about  supper  or  the  like,  but  snatching  a  candle,  ran  up  stairs  into  his 
apartment,  and  shut  and  double-locked  the  door.  The  servants  only  sup- 
posed, that,  being  something  intoxicated,  he  had  ridden  hard,  and  was  un- 
willing to  expose  himself. 

Hartley  went  to  the  door  of  his  chamber,  not  without  some  apprehensions; 
and  after  knocking  and  calling  more  than  once,  received  at  length  the  wel- 
oome  return,  **Who  is  there?" 

On  Hartley  announcing  himself,  the  door  opened,  and  Middlemas  appeared, 
well  dressed,  and  with  his  hnir  arranged  and  "powdered ;  although,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  bed,  it  had  not  been  slept  m  on  the  preceding  night, 
and  Richard's  countenance,  haggard  and  ghastly,  seemed  to  bear  witness  to 
the  same  fact.  It  was,  however,  with  an  afifectation  of  indifference  that  he 
spoke. 

**  I  congratulate  you  on  your  improvement  in  worldly  knowledge,  Adam. 
It  is  just  the  time  to  desert  the  poor  heir,  and  to  stick  by  him  that  is  in  im- 
mediate possession  of  the  wealth/' 

**I  staid  last  night  at  General  Witherington's,''  answered  Hartley, 
*•  because  he  is  extremely  ill." 

'•  Tell  him  to  repent  of  his  sins,  then,"  said  Richard.  "  Old  Gray  used 
to  say,  a  doctor  had  as  good  a  title  to  give  ghostly  advice  as  a  parson.  Do 
you  remember  Doctor  Dulberry,  the  minister,  calling  him  an  interloper? 
Ha!  Ha!  Ha!" 

**  I  am  surprised  at  this  style  of  language  from  one  in  your  circum* 
stances." 

"  Why,  ay,"  said  Middlemas,  with  a  bitter  smile  — "it  would  be  difficult 
to  mos>t  men  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  after  gaining  and  losilig  father,  mother, 
and  a  good  inheritance,  all  in  the  same  day.  Sut  I  had  always  a  turn  for 
philosophy." 

*'  I  really  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Middlemas." 

"Why,  1  found  my  parents  yesterday,  did  I  not?"  answered  the  young 
man.  "  My  mother,  as  you  know,  had  waited  but  that  moment  to  die,  and 
my  father  to  become  distracted ;  and  I  conclude  both  were  contrived  pur- 
posely to  cheat  me  of  my  inheritance,  as  he  has  taken  up  such  a  prejudice 
against  me." 

*'  Inheritance?"  repeated  Hartley,  bewildered  by  Richard's  calmness,  and 
half  suspecting  that  the  insanity  oi  the  father  was  hereditary  in  the  family. 
"  In  Heaven's  name,  recollect  yourself,  and  get  rid  of  these  hallucinations. 
What  inheritance  are  you  dreaming  of?" 

"  That  of  my  mother,  to  be  sure,  who  must  have  inherited  old  Mon^ada's 
wealth  —  and  to  whom  should  it  descend,  save  to  her  children?  —  I  am  the 
eldest  of  them  —  that  fact  cannot  be  denied." 

"  But  consider,  Richard  —  recollect  yourself." 

•*  I  do,"  said  Richard  ;  **  and  what  then  ?" 

"  Then  you  cannot  but  remember,"  said  Hartley,  "  that  unless  there  was 
a  will  in  your  favour,  your  birth  prevents  you  from  inheriting." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,  I  am  legitimate. — Yonder  slckU  Ut«.tj^^Vk»!c&.'v^^ 
reecued  frum  the  grave,  are  not^mot«  \e^um«XA  >iaa^\  %a.»-r'^«\  ^so^ 
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parents  could  not  allow  the  air  of  Heaven  to  breathe  on  them  —  me  they 
committed  to  the  winds  and  the  waves — I  am  nevertheless  their  lawful  child, 
as  well  as  their  puling  offspring  of  advanced  age  and  decayed  health  I 
saw  them,  Adam — Winter  showed  the  nursery  to  me  while  they  were  gather- 
ing courage  to  receive  me  in  the  drawing-room.  There  they  lay,  the  children 
of  predilection,  the  riches  of  the  East  expended  that  they  might  sleep  soft 
and  wake  in  magnificence.  I,  the  eldest  brother — the  heir — I  stood  beside 
their  bed  in  the  borrowed  dress  which  I  had  so  lately  exchanged  for  the 
rags  of  an  hospital.  Their  couches  breathed  the  richest  perfumes,  while  I 
was  reeking  from  a  pest-house ;  and  I  —  I  repeat  it  —  the  heir,  the  produce 
of  their  earliest  and  best  love,  was  thus  treated.  No  wonder  that  my  look 
was  that  of  a  basilisk." 

**  You  speak  as  if  you  were  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit,"  said  Hartley ; 
**  or  else  you  labour  under  a  strange  delusion." 

**  You  think  those  only  are  legally  married  over  whom  a  drowsy  parson 
has  read  the  ceremony  from  a  dog's-eared  prayer-book  ?  It  may  be  so  in 
your  English  law  —  but  Scotland  makes  Love  himself  the  priest.  A  vow 
betwixt  a  fond  couple,  the  blue  heaven  alone  witnessing,  will  protect  a  con- 
fiding girl  against  the  perjury  of  a  fickle  swain,  as  much  as  if  a  Dean  had 
performed  tlie  rites  in  the  loftiest  cathedral  in  England.  Nay,  more ;  if  the 
child  of  love  be  acknowledged  by  the  father  at  the  time  when  he  is  tmptized 

—  if  he  present  the  mother  to  strangers  of  respectability  as  his  wi^,  the 
laws  of  Scotland  will  not  allow  him  to  retract  the  justice  which  has,  in  these 
actions,  been  done  to  the  female  whom  he  has  wronged,  or  the  offspring  of 
their  mutual  love.  This  General  Tresham,  or  Witherington,  treated  my 
unhappy  mother  as  his  wife  before  Gray  and  others,  quartered  her  as  such 
in  the  family  of  a  respectable  man,  gave  her  the  same  name  by  which  he 
himself  chose  to  pass  for  the  time.  He  presented  me  to  the  priest  as  his 
lawful  offspring ;  and  the  law  of  Scotland,  benevolent  to  the  helpless  child, 
will  not  allow  him  now  to  disown  what  he  so  formally  admitted.  I  know 
my  rights,  and  am  determined  to  claim  them." 

**  You  do  not  then  intend  to  go  on  board  the  Middlesex?     Think  a  little 

—  You  will  lose  your  voyage  and  your  commission." 

*'l  will  save  my  birth-right,"  answered  Middlemas.  "When  I  thought 
of  going  to  India,  I  knew  not  my  parents,  or  how  to  make  good  the  rights 
which  1  had  through  them.  That  riddle  is  solved.  I  am  entitled  to  at  least 
a  third  of  Moncada's  estate,  which,  by  Winter's  account,  is  considerable. 
But  for  you,  and  your  mode  of  treating  the  small-pox,  I  should  have  had 
the  whole.  Little  did  1  think,  when  old  Gray  wsis  likely  to  have  his  wig 
pulled  off,  for  putting  out  fires,  throwing  open  windows,  and  exph>ding 
whibky  and  water,  that  the  new  system  of  treating  the  small-pox  was  to 
cost  me  so  many  thousand  pounds." 

**  You  are  determined  then,"  said  Hartley,  '"on  this  wild  course?" 

"I  know  my  rights,  and  am  determined  to  make  them  available,"  answered 
the  obstinate  youth. 

•*  Mr.  Richard  Middlemas,  I  am  sorry  for  you." 

•*  Mr.  Adam  Hartley,  I  beg  to  know  why  I  am  honoured  by  your  sorrow." 

**  I  pity  you,"  answered  Hartley,  **  both  for  the  obstinacy  of  selfishness, 
which  can  think  of  wealth  after  the  scene  you  saw  last  night,  and  for  the 
idle  vision  which  leads  you  to  believe  that  you  can  obtain  posbession  uf  it," 

** Selfish  1"  cried  Middlemas;  "why,  I  am  a  dutiful  son,  lalxjurinz  to 
clear  the  memory  of  a  calumniated  mother —And  am  I  a  visionary  ? — Why, 
it  was  to  this  hope  that  I  awakened,  when  old  Mon<;ada's  letter  to  Gniy, 
devoting  me  to  perpetual  obscurity,  first  roused  me  to  a  sense  of  my  situa- 
tion, and  dispelled  the  dreams  of  my  childhood.  Do  you  think  that  I  would 
ever  have  submitted  to  the  drudgery  which  I  shared  with  you,  but  that,  by 
doing  60, 1  kept  in  view  the  on\)'  Uv\<^^^  ol  \\v^%^  w\\i\&tural  parents,  by  means 
of  which  I  proposed  to  mUodxice  m^^^M  \A\}E^^\xivQ^C\^^^<^\A^\l^ifen^^ 
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enforce  the  righta  of  a  lej^itimate  child  ?  The  silence  and  death  of  Mon9ada 
broke  my  plans,  and  it  was  then  only  I  reconciled  myself  to  the  thoughts 
of  India." 

'*  You  were  very  jounx  to  have  known  so  much  of  the  Scottish  law,  at 
the  time  when  we  were  first  acquainted/'  said  Ilartley.  **  But  I  can  guess 
your  instructor." 

"  No  less  authority  than  Tom  Hillary's,"  replied  Middlemas.  "  His  good 
counsel  on  that  head  is  a  reason  why  I  do  not  now  prosecute  him  to  the 
gallows." 

'*  I  judged  as  much,"  replied  Hartley;  "for  I  heard  him,  before  I  left 
Middlemas,  debating  the  point  with  Mr.  Lawford  ;  and  I  recollect  perfectly, 
that  he  stated  the  law  to  bo  such  as  you  now  lay  down." 

**  And  what  said  Lawford  in  answer  ?"  demanded  Middlemas. 

"He  admitted,". replied  Hartley,  "that  in  circumstances  where  the  case 
was  doubtful,  such  presumptions  of  legitimacy  might  be  admitted.  But  he 
said  they  were  liable  to  be  controlled  by  positive  and  precise  testimony,  as,  for 
instance,  the  evidence  of  the  mother  declaring  the  illegitimacy  of  the  child." 

"  But  there  can  exist  none  such  in  my  case,"  said  Middftemas  hastily,  and 
with  marks  ,of  alarm. 

"  I  will  not  deceive  you,  Mr.  Middlemas,  though  I  fear  I  cannot  help 
giving  you  pain.  I  had  yesterday  a  long  conference  with  your  mother,  Mrs. 
Witherington,  in  which  she  acknowledged  you  as  her  son,  but  a  son  bora 
before  marriage.  This  express  declaration  will,  therefore,  put  an  end  to 
the  suppositions  on  which  you  ground  your  hopes.  If  you  please,  you  may 
hear  the  contents  of  her  declaration,  which  I  have  in  her  own  hand- 
writing." 

"  Confusion  1  is  the  cup  to  bo  for  ever  dashed  from  my  lips?"  muttered 
Richard ;  but  recovering  his  composure,  by  exertion  of  th<f  self-command, 
of  which  he  possessed  so  large  a  portion,  he  desired  Ilartley  to  proceed  with 
his  communication.  Hartley  accordingly  proceeded  to  inform  him  of  the 
particulars  preceding ^is  birth,  and  those  which  followed  after  it;  while 
Middlemas,  seated  on  a  sea-chest,  listened  with  inimitable  composure  to  a 
tale  which  went  to  root  up  the  flourishing  hopes  of  wealth  which  he  had 
lately  so  fondly  entertained. 

Zilia  M6n9ada  was  the  only  child  of  a  Portuguese  Jew  of  great-wealth, 
who  had  come  to  London,  in  prosecution  of  his  commerce.  Among  the 
few  Christians  who  frequented  his  house,  and  occasionally  his  table,  was 
Richard  Tresham,  a  gentleman  of  a  high  Northumbrian  family,  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  Charles  Edward  during  his  short  invasion,  and 
though  holding  a  commission  in  the  Portuguese  service,  still  an  object  of 
susnicion  to  the  British  government,  on  account  of  his  well-known  courage 
and  Jacobitical  principles.  The  high-bred  elegance  of  this  gentleman, 
together  with  his  complete  acquaintance  with  the  Portuguese  language  and 
manners,  had  won  the  intimacy  of  old  Monqada,  and,  alas  1  the  heart  of  the 
inexperienced  Zilia,  who,  beautiful  as  an  angel,  had  as  little  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  its  tvickedness  as  the  lamb  that  is  but  a  week  old. 

Tresham  made  his  proposals  to  Mon^ada,  perhaps  in  a  manner  which  too 
evidently  showed  that  he  conceived  the  high-born  Christian  was  degrading 
himrtelf  in  asking  an  alliance  with  the  wealthy  Jew.  Mon9ada  rejected 
his  proposals,  forbade  him  his  house,  but  could  not  prevent  the  lovers  from 
meeting  in  private.  Tresham  made  a  dishonourable  use  of  the  opportunities 
which  the  poor  Zilia  so  incautiously  afforded,  and  the  consequence  was  her 
ruin.  The  lover,  however,  had  every  purpose  of  righting  the  injury  which 
he  had  inflicted,  and,  after  various  plans  of  secret  marriage,  which  were 
rendered  abortive  by  the  difference  of  religion,  and  other  circumstances, 
flight  for  Scotland  was  determined  on.  The  hurry  of  the  journey,  the  fear 
and  anxiety  to  which  Zilia  was  subjected,  brought  on  her  confinement  sAveral 
weeks  before  the  asual  time,  so  that  t^e^!  "viQi^  qwddlv^^^  ^  .%fiRffi^  ^  ''^^ 
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assUtADce  and  mccommodation  offered  by  Mr.  Gray.  They  had  not  been 
there  maoy  hours  ere  Tresham  heard,  by  the  medium  of  some  sharp-sighted 
or  keen-eared  friend,  that  there  were  warrants  out  against  him  for  treason- 
able practices.  His  currespondence  with  Charles  Edward  had  become 
known  to  Mon<;ada  during  the  period  of  their  friendship ;  he  betrayed  it 
in  vengeance  to  the  British  cabinet,  and  warrants  were  issued,  in  which,  at 
Mon^iula's  request,  his  daughter's  name  was  included.  This  might  be  of 
use,  he  apprehended,  to  enable  him  to  separate  his  daughter  from  Tresham, 
should  he  find  the  fugitives  actually  married.  How  far  he  succeeded,  the 
reader  already  knows,  as  well  as  the  precautions  which  he  took  to  prevent 
the  living  evidence  of  his  child's  frailty  from  being  known  to  exist.  His 
daughter  he  carried  with  him.  and  subjected  her  to  severe  restraint,  which 
her  own  rejections  rendered  doubly  bitter.  It  would  have  completed  his 
revenge,  had  the  author  of  Zilia's  misfortunes  been  brought  to  the  scaffold 
for  his  political  offences.  But  Tresham  skulked  among  his  friends  in  the 
Highlands,  and  escaped  until  the  affair  blew  over. 

He  afterwards  entered  into  the  East  India  Company's  service,  under  his 
mother's  name  of  Witherington,  which  concealed  the  Jacobite  and  rebel, 
until  these  terms  were  forgotten.  His  skill  in  military  affairs  soon  raised 
h'lta  to  riches  and  eminence.  When  ho  returned  to  Britain,  his  first  en- 
quiries were  after  the  family  of  Mon<;ada.  His  fame,  his  wealth,  and  the 
late  conviction  that  his  daughter  sever  would  marry  any  but  him  who  had 
her  first  love,  induced  the  old  man  to  give  that  encouragement  to  General 
Witherington,  which  he  had  always  denied  to  the  poor  and  outlawed  Major 
Tresham  ;  and  the  lovers,  after  having  been  fourteen  years  separated,  were 
at  length  united  in  wedlock. 

General  Witherington  eagerly  concurred  in  the  earnest  wish  of  his  father- 
in-law,  that  every  remembrance  of  former  events  should  be  buried,  by 
leaving  the  fruit  of  the  early  and  unhappy  intrigue  suitably  prc»vided  for, 
but  in  a  distant  and  obscure  situation.  Zilia  thought  far  otherwise.  Her 
heart  longed,  with  a  mother's  longing,  towards  tlic  object  of  her  first 
maternal  tenderness,  but  she  dared  not  place  herself  in  opposititm  at  once 
to  the  will  of  her  father,  and  the  decision  of  her  husband.  The  former, 
bis  religious  prejudices  much  effaced  by  his  long  residence  in  England,  had 
given  consent  that  she  should  conform  to  the  established  religion  of  her 
husband  and  her  country, — the  latter,  haughty  as  we  have  described  him, 
made  it  his  pride  to  introduce  the  beautiful  convert  among  his  high-bom 
kindred.  The  discovery  of  her  former  frailty  would  have  proved  a  blow  to 
her  respectability,  which  he  dreaded  like  death  ;  and  it  could  not  long 
remain  a  secret  from  his  wife,  that  in  consequence  of  a  severe  illness  in 
India,  even  his  reason  became  occasionally  shaken  by  anything  which 
violently  agitated  his  feelings.  She  had,  therefore,  acquiesced  in  patience 
and  silence  in  the  course  of  policy  which  Mon(*ada  had  devised,  and  which 
her  husband  anxiously  and  warmly  approved.  Yet  her  thoughts,  even 
when  their  marriage  was  blessed  with  other  offspring,  anxiously  reverted 
to  the  banished  and  outcast  child,  who  had  first  been  clasped  to  the  maternal 
bosom. 

^  All  these  feelings,  "  subdued  and  cherished  long,"  were  set  afloat  in  full 
tide  by  the  unexpected  discovery  of  this  son,  redeemed  from  a  lot  of  extreme 
misery,  and  placed  before  his  mother's  imagination  in  circumstances  so 
disastrous. 

It  was  in  vain  that  her  husband  had  assured  her  that  he  would  secure 
the  young  man's  prosperity,  by  his  purse  and  his  interest.  She  could  not 
be  satisfied,  until  she  had  herself  done  something  to  alleviate  the  doom  of 
banishment  to  which  her  eldest-born  was  thus  condemned.  She  was  the 
more  eager  to  do  so,  as  &hQ  felt  the  extreme  delicacy  of  her  health,  which 
was  undermined  by  so  man-j  ^^^cc*  o^  %^^t^\.  %wl^«;\\w, 
Mrs,  Witherington  vraa,  in  ootifextm^Vi^T  m^\Arck^^/:)^»v\.^^\A^»sn^^ 
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to  employ  the  agency  of  Hartley,  the  companion  of  her  son,  and  to  whom, 
since  the  recovery  of  her  youn«j;er  children,  she  almost  looked  up  as  to  a 
tutelar  deity.  She  placed  in  his  hands  a  sum  of  £2000,  which  she  had  at 
her  own  unchallenged  disposal,  with  a  request,  uttered  in  the  fondest  and 
most  affectionate  temw,  that  it  might  be  applied  to  the  service  of  Richard 
Middlemas  in  the  way  Hartley  should  think  most  useful  to  him.  She 
assured  him  of  further  support,  av  it  should  be  needed;  and  a  note  to  the 
following  purport  was  also  intrusted  him,  to  be  delivered  when  and  where 
the  prudence  of  Hartley  should  judge  it  proper  to  confide  to  him  the  secret 
of  his  birth. 

"Oh,  Benoni  I  Oh,  child  of  my  sorrow!"  said  this  interesting  document, 
**  why  should  the  eyes  of  thy  unhappy  mother  be  about  to  obtain  permission 
to  look  on  thee,  since  her  arms  were  denied  the  right  to  fold  thee  to  her 
bosom  ?  May  the  God  of  Jews  and  of  Gentiles  watch  over  thee,  and  guard 
thee  1  May  he  remove,  in  his  good  time,  the  darkness  which  rolls  between 
me  and  the  beloved  of  my  heart  —  the  first  fruit  of  my  unhappy,  nay,  un- 
hallowed affection.  Do  not — do  not,  my  beloved  ! — think  thyself  a  lonely 
exile,  while  thy  mother's  prayers  arise  for  thee  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset,  to 
call  down  every  blessing  on  thy  head — to  invoke  every  power  in  thy  protec- 
tion and  defence.  Seek  not  to  see  me — Oh,  why  must  I  say  so  !  —  But  let 
me  humble  myself  in  the  dust,  since  it  is  my  own  sin,  my  own  folly,  which 
I  must  blame!  —  but  seek  not  to  see  or  speak  with  me  —  it  might  be  the 
death  of  both.  Confide  thy  thoughts  to  the  excellent  Hartley,  who  hath 
been  the  guardian  angel  of  us  all  —  even  as  the  tribes  of- Israel  had  each 
their  guardian  angel.  What  thou  shalt  wish,  and  he  shall  advise  in  thy 
behalf,  shall  be  done,  if  in  the  power  of  a  mother — And  the  love  of  a 
mother !  Is  it  bounded  by  seas,  or  can  deserts  and  distance  measure  its 
limits  ?  Oh,  child  of  my  sorrow  !  Oh,  Benoni !  let  thy  spirit  be  with  mine, 
as  mine  is  with  thee.  '*  Z.  M.'' 

All  these  arrangements  being  completed,  the  unfortunate  lady  next 
insisted  with  her  husband  that  she  should  bo  permitted  to  see  her  son  in 
that  parting  interview  which  terminated  so  fiitally.  Hartley,  therefore, 
DOW  aischar|^ed  as  her  executor,  the  duty  intrusted  to  him  as  her  confidential 
agent. 

**  Surely,"  he  thought,  as,  having  finished  his  communication,  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  apartment,  "  surely  the  demons  of  Ambition  and  Avarice 
will  unclose  the  talons  which  they  have  fixed  upon  this  man,  at  a  charm 
like  this." 

And  indeed  Richard's  heart  had  been  formed  of  the  nether  millstone,  had 
he  not  been  duly  affected  by  these  first  and  last  tokens  of  his  mother's  affec- 
tion. He  leant  his  head  upop  a  table,  and  his  tears  flowed  plentifully. 
Hartley  left  him  undisturbed  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  on  his  return 
found  him  in  nearly  the  same  attitude  in  which  he  had  left  him. 

**  I  regret  to  disturb  you  at  this  moment,"  he  said,  "but  I  have  still  a 
part  of  my  duty  to  discharge.  I  must  place  in  your  possession  the  deposit 
which  your  mother  made  in  my  hands  —  and  I  must  also  remind  you  that 
time  flies  fast,  and  that  you  have  scarce  an  hour  or  two  to  determine  whether 
you  will  prosecute  your  Indian  voyage,  under  the  new  view  of  circumstances 
which  I  have  opened  to  you." 

Middlemas  took  the  bills  which  his  mother  had  bequeathed  him.  As 
he  raised  his  head.  Hartley  could  observe  that  his  face  was  stained  with 
tears.  Yet  he  counted  over  the  money  with  mercantile  accuracy ;  and 
though  he  assumed  the  pen  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  discharge  with  an 
air  of  inconsolable  dejection,  yet  he  drew  it  up  in  good  set  terms,  like  one 
who  had  his  senses  much  at  his  command. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  in  a  moarnful  voice,  "  give  me  my  mother's"  narrft- 
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Hartley  almost  Btarted,  and  answered  hastily.  "  Yon  have  the  poor  lad/s 
letter,  waich  was  addressed  to  yoarself — the  narrative  is  addressed  to  me. 
It  is  my  warrant  for  disposing  of  a  large  sum  of  money — it  concerns  the 
rights  of  third  parties,  and  I  cannot  part  with  it." 

*'  Surely,  surely  it  were  better  to  deliver  it  into  my  hands,  were  it  but  to 
weep  over  it,"  answered  Middlemas.  *'  My  fortune.  Hartley,  has  been  very 
cruel.  You  see  that  my  parents  purposed  to  have  made  me  their  undoubted 
heir  ;  yet  their  purpose  was  disappointed  by  accident.  And  now  my  mother 
comes  with  well-intended  fondness,  and  while  Mhe  means  to.  advance  my 
fortune,  furnishes  evidence  to  destroy  it.  —  Come,  come.  Hartley  —  you 
must  be  conscious  that  my  mother  wrote  those  details  entirely  for  my  in- 
formation.    I  am  the  rightful  owner,  and  insist  on  having  them." 

**  I  am  sorry  I  must  insist  on  refusing  your  demand,"  answered  Hartley, 
putting  the  papers  in  his  pocket.  *'  You  ought  to  consider,  that  if  this  com- 
munication has  destroyed  the  idle  and  groundless  hopes  which  you  have 
indulged  in,  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  more  than  trebled  your  capital ;  and 
that  if  there  are  some  hundreds  or  thousands  in  the  world  richer  than  your- 
self, there  are  many  millions  not  half  so  well  provided.  Set  a  brave  spirit, 
then,  against  your  fortune,  and  do  not  doubt  your  success  in  life." 

His  words  seemed  to  sink  into  the  gloomy  mind  of  Middlemas.  Ho 
stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  answered  with  a  reluctant  and  insinuat- 
ing voice,  — 

**My  dear  Hartley,  we  have  long  been  companions  —  you  can  have 
neither  pleasurq^nor  interest  in  mining  my  hopes  —  you  may  find  some  in 
forwarding  them.  Mon<;ada's  fortune  will  enable  me  to  allow  five  thousand 
pounds  to  the  friend  who  should  aid  me  in  my  difficulties." 

*'  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Middlemas,"  said  Hartley,  endeavouring  to 
withdraw. 
^      '*  One  moment — one  moment,"  said  Middlemas,  holding  his  friend  by  the 
button  at  the  same  time,  **  I  meant  to  say  ten  thousand — and — and — marry 
whomsoever  you  like  —  I  will  not  be  your  hindrance." 

'*  You  are  a  villain  1"  said  Hartley,  breaking  from  him,  "  and  I  always 
thought  you  so." 

"  And  you,"  answered  Middlemas,  "are  a  fool,  and  I  never  thought  you 
better.  Off  he  goes — Let  him — the  game  has  been  played  and  lost — I  must 
hedge  my  bets :  India  must  be  my  back-play." 

All  was  in  readiness  for  his  departure.  A  small  vessel  and  a  favouring 
gale  conveyed  him  and  several  other  military  gentlemen  to  the  Downs,  where 
the  Indiaman,  which  was  to  transport  them  from  Europe,  lay  ready  for 
their  reception.' 

His  first  feelings  were  sufficiently  disconsolate.  But  accustomed  from 
his  infancy  to  conceal  his  internal  thoughts,  he  appeared  in  the  course  of  a 
week  the  gayest  and  best  bred  passenger  who  ever  dared  the  long  and 
weary  space  betwixt  Old  England  and  her  Indian  possessions.  At  Madras, 
where  the  sociable  feelings  of  the  resident  inhabitants  give  ready  way  to 
enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  any  stranger  of  agreeable  qualities,  he  experienced 
that  warm  hospitality  which  distinguishes  the  British  character  in  the  East 

Middlemas  was  well  received  in  company,  and  in  the  way  of  becoming  an 
indispensable  guest  at  every  eiftertainment  in  the  place,  when  the  vessel,  on 
board  of  which  Hartley  acted  as  sur|^on's  mate,  arrived  at  the  same  settle- 
ment. The  latter  would  not,  from  his  situation,  have  been  entitled  to  expect 
much  civility  and  attention ;  but  this  disadvantage  was  made  up  by  his 
possessing  the  most  powerful  introductions  from  General  Withering^n,  and 
from  other  persons  of  weight  in  Leadenhall  Street,  the  General's  friends,  to 
the  principal  inhabitants  in  the  settlement.  He  found  himself  once  more, 
therefore,  moving  in  the  same  sphere  witfi  Middlemas,  and  under  the 
tdterntCtlye  of  livinp;  w\t\i  Yv\m  oii  cL^Q^tit  OLCid  distant  terms,  or  of  breaking 
eft  with  him  alu^getVier. 
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The  first  of  these  coarses  might  perhaps  have  been  the  wisest ;  but  the 
other  was  most  congenial  to  the  blunt  ana  plain  character  of  Hartley,  who 
■aw  neither  propriety  nor  comfort  in  maintaining  a  show  of  friendly  inter- 
course, to  conceal  hate,  contempt,  and  mutual  dislike. 

The  circle  at  Fort  St.  Oeorge  was  much  more  restricted  at  that  time  than 
it  has  been  since.  The  coldness  of  the  young  men  did  not  escape  notice ;  it 
transpired  that  they  had  been  once  intimates  and  fellow-students ;  yet  it 
was  now  found  that  they  hesitated  at  accepting  invitations  to  the  same 
parties.  Rumour  assigned  many  different  ana  incompatible  reasons  for  this 
deadly  breach,  to  which  Hartley  gave  no  attention  whatever,  while  Lieute- 
'  nant  Middlemas  took  care  to  countenance  those  which  represented  the  cause 
of  the  Quarrel  most  favourably  to  himself. 

**  A  little  bit  of  rivalry  had  taken  place,"  he  said,  when  pressed  by  gen- 
tlemen for  an  explanation ;  "  he  had  only  had  the  good  luck  to  get  further 
in  the  good  graces  of  a  fair  lady  than  his  friend  Hartley,  who  had  made  a 
quarrel  of  it,  as  they  saw.  He  thought  it  very  silly  to  keep  up  spleen,  at 
such  a  distance  of  time  and  space.  lie  was  sorry,  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
atrangeness  of  the  appearance  of  the  thing  than  any  thing  else,  although 
his  friend  had  really  some  very  good  points  about  him." 

While  these  whispers  were  working  their  efifect  in  society,  they  did  not 
prevent  Hartley  from  receiving  the  most  flattering  assurances  of  encoura^ 
ment  and  official  promotion  from  the  Madras  government  as  opportunity  , 
should  arise.  Soon  after,  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  a  medical  appoint- 
ment of  a  lucrative  nature  in  a  remote  settlement  was  conferred  on  him, 
which  removed  him  for  some  time  from  Madras  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Hartley  accordingly  sailed  on  his  distant  expedition  ;  and  it  was  observed, 
that  afler  his  departure,  the  character  of  Middlemas,  as  if  some  check  had 
been  removed,  began  to  display  itself  in  disagreeable  colours.  It  was  noticed 
that  this  young  man,  whose  manners  were  so  agreeable  and  so  courteous 
during  the  first  months  afler  his  arrival  in  India,  began  now  to  show  symp- 
toms of  a  haughty  and  overbearing  spirit.  He  had  adopted,  fur  reasons 
which  the  reader  may  conjecture,  but  which  appeared  to  be  mere  whim,  at 
Fort  St.  George,  the  name  of  Tresham,  in  addition  to  that  by  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  distinguished,  and  in  this  he  presisted  with  an  obstinacy, 
which  belonged  more  to  the  pride  than  the  craft  of  his  character.  The 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regiment,  an  old  cross-tempered  martinet,  did  not 
choose  to  indulge  the  Captain  (such  was  now  the  rank  of  Middlemas)  in 
this  humour. 

*'  He  knew  no  officer,"  he  said,  "  by  any  name  save  that  which  he  bore  in 
his  commission,"  and  he  Middlemass'd  the  Captain  on  all  occasions. 

One  fatal  evening,  the  Captain  was  so  much  provoked,  as  to  intimate 
peremptorily,  **  that  he  knew  his  own  name  best." 

*•  Why,  Captain  Middlemas,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "it  is  not  every  child 
that  knows  its  own  father,  so  how  can  every  man  be  so  sure  of  his  own 
name  ?  " 

The  bow  was  drawn  at  a  venture,  but  the  shaft  found  the  rent  in  the 
armour,  and  stung  deeply.  In  spite  of  all  the  interposition  which  could  be 
attempted,  Middlemas  insisted  on  challenging  the  Colonel,  who  could  be 
persuaded  to  no  apology. 

"  If  Captain  Middlemas,"  he  said,  *'  thought  the  cap  fitted,  he  was  Wel- 
come to  wear  it." 

The  result  was  a  meeting,  in  which,  after  the  parties  had  exchanged  shots, 
the  seconds  tendered  their  mediation.  It  was  rejected  by  Middlemas,  who, 
at  the  second  fire,  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  commanding  officer.  In 
consequence,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  British  settlements ;  for,  beipg 
vniTersally  blamed  for  having  pushed  the  quarrel  to  extremity,  there  was 
little  doubt  that  the  whole  seventy  of  military  discipline  ^oali\i^  ^ua^>sifi^ 

.   5lT 
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upoD  the  delinquent.  Middleniati,  therefore,  vanished  from  Fori  Si.  George,' 
and,  th(>uj!;h  the  affair  had  uNide  much  noise  at  the  time,  was  soon  do  longer 
talked  of.  It  was  understood,  in  general,  that  he  had  gone  to  seek  thai 
fortune  at  the  court  of  some  native  prince,  which  he  could  no  longer  hope 
for  in  the  British  settlements. 


^AAA/N/V\/\AA/\/VA^A/VW^WW^^«>WW\/SAM^M/%/\/W«A/S 


(Cjiaiihr  till  €itttlf. 

TemiE  years  passed  away  after  the  fatal  rencounter  mentioned  in  the  last ' 
Chapter,  and  Doctor  Hartley  returning  from  his  appointed  mission,  which 
was  only  temporary,  received  encouragement  to  settle  in  Madras  in  a 
medical  capacity ;  and  upon  having  done  so,  soon  had  reason  to  think  be 
had  chosen  a  line  in  which  he  mi;icht  rise  to  wealth  and  reputation.  His 
practice  was  not  confined  to  his  countrymen,  but  much  sought  after  among 
the  natives,  who,  whatever  may  be  their  prejudices  against  the  Europeans 
in  other  respects,  universally  esteem  their  superior  powers  in  the  medical 

Srofcssion.  This  lucrative  branch  of  practice  rendered  it  necessary  thai 
[artley  should  make  the  Oriental  languages  his  study,  in  order  to  hold 
communication  with  his  patients  without  the  intervention  of  an  interpreter. 
He  had  enough  of  opportunities  to  practise  as  a  linguist,  for,  in  acknow- 
ledgment, as  he  used  jocularly  to  say,  of  the  large  fees  of  the  wealthy  Mos- 
lemah  and  Hindoos,  he  attended  the  poor  of  all  nations  gratis,  whenever  he 
was  called  upon. 

It  so  chanced,  that  one  evening  he  was  hastily  summoned  by  a  message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Government,  to  attend  a  patient  of  consequence. 
**  Yet  he  is,  after  all,  only  a  Fakir,''  said  the  message.  "  You  will  find  him 
at  the  tomb  of  Cara  Razi,  the  Mahomedan  saint  and  doctor,  about  one  coss 
from  the  fort.  Enquire  for  him  by  the  name  of  Barak  el  Iladgi.  Such  a 
patient  promises  no  fees ;  but  we  know  how  little  you  care  about  the  pago- 
das ;  and,  besides,  the  Government  is  your  paymaster  on  this  occasion.'' 

**  That  is  the  last  matter  to  be  thought  on,"  said  Hartley,  and  instantly 
repaired  in  his  palanquin  to  the  place  pointed  out  to  him. 

The  tomb  of  the  Owliah,  or  Mahomedan  Saint,  Cara  Razi,  was  a  place 
held  in  much  reverence  by  every  good  Mussulman.  It  was  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  grove  of  mangos  and  tamarind-trees,  and  was  built  of  red  stone, 
having  three  domes,  and  minarets  at  every  corner.  There  was  a  court  in 
front,  as  usual,  around  which  were  cells  constructed  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Fakirs  who  visited  the  tomb  from  motives  of  devotion,  and  made  a 
longer  or  shorter  residence  there  as  they  thought  proper,  subsisting  upon 
the  alms  which  the  Faithful  never  fail  to  bestow  on  them  in  exchange  for 
the  benefit  of  their  prayers.  These  devotees  were  engaged  day  and  nighi 
in  reading  verses  of  the  Koran  before  the  tomb,  which  was  constructed  of 
white  marble,  inscribed  with  sentences  from  the  book  of  the  Prophet,  and 
with  the  various  titles  conferred  by  the  Koran  upon  the  Supreme  Being. 
Such  a  sepulchre,  of  which  there  are  many,  is,  with  its  appendages  and 
attendants,  respected  during  wars  and  revolutions,  and  no  less  by  Feringis, 
(Franks,  that  is,)  and  Hindoos,  than  by  Mahomedans  themselves.  The 
Fakirs,  in  return,  act  as  spies  for  all  parties,  and  are  often  employed  in 
secret  missions  of  importance. 

Complying  with  the  Mahomedan  custom,  our  friend  Hartley  laid  atidt 
his  shoes  at  the  galea  ot  tVie  Vko\^  '^T«^\\iQ\a,  ^ud  avoidipg  to  give  offence  by 
Approaching  neax  to  ^e  \ATDb,Vk«  ^«tk\\x^\A^^  V^^V^^^J^Ji^Qr  yneel 
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wbo  was  difitinguishable  by  the  length  of  his  beard,  and  the  size  of  the  large 
wooden  beads,  with  which  the  Mahoinedans,  I'^ke  the  GuthoHcs,  keep  register 
of  their  prayers.  Such  a  person,  venerable  by  his  age,  sanctity  of  character, 
and  his  real  or  supposed  contempt  of  worldly  pursuits  and  enjoyments,  is 
regarded  as  the  head  of  an  establishment  of  this  kind. 

The  MouUah  is  permitted  by  his  situation  to  be  more  communicative  with 
strangers  than  his  younger  brethren,  who  in  the  present  instance  remained 
with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  Koran,  muttering  their  recitations  without  notic- 
ing the  European,  or  attending  to  what  he  said,  as  he  enquired  at  their  supe- 
rior for  Barak  el  Iladgi. 

The  MouUah  was  seated  on  the  earth,  from  which  he  did  not  arise,  or 
show  any  mark  of  reverence ;  nor  did  he  interrupt  the  tale  of  his  beads, 
which  he  continued  to  count  assiduously  while  Hartley  was  speaking. 
When  he  finished,  the  old  man  raised  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  him  with  an 
air  of  distraction,  as  if  he  was  endeavouring  to  recollect  what  he  had  been 
saying  ;  he  at  length  pointed  to  one  of  the  cells,  and  resumed  his  devotions 
like  one  who  felt  impatient  of  whatever  withdrew  his  attention  from  his 
sacred  duties,  were  it  but  for  an  instant. 

Hartley  entered  the  cell  indicated,  with  the  usual  salutation  of  Salam 
Alaikum.  His  patient  lay  on  a  little  carpet  in  a  corner  of  the  small  white- 
washed coll.  He  was  a  man  of  about  forty,  dressed  in  the  black  robe  of  his 
order,  very  much  torn  and  patched.  He  wore  a  high  conical  cap  of  Tartarian 
felt,  and  had  round  his  neck  the  string  of  black  beads  belonging  to  his  order. 
His  eyes  and  posture  indicated  sufifering,  which  he  was  enduring  with  stoical 
patience. 

** Salam  Alaikum,''  said  Hartley;  "you  are  in  pain,  my  father?" — a  title 
which  he  gave  rather  to  the  profession  than  to  the  years  of  the  person  he 
addressed.    . 

•*  Salam  Alaihtm  hema  sehastem^**  answered  the  Fakir ;  "  Well  is  it  for 
you  that  you  have  sufi*ered  patiently.  The  book  saith,  such  shall  be  the 
greeting  of  the  angels  to  those  who  enter  paradise." 

The  conversation  being  thus  opened,  the  physician  proceeded  to  enquire 
into  the  complaints  of  the  patient,  and  to  prescribe  what  he  thought  advis- 
able. Having  done  this,  he  was  about  to  retire,  when,  to  his  great  surprise, 
the  Fakir  tendered  him  a  ring  of  some  value. 

**Tlie  wise,"  said  Hartley,  declining  the  present,  and  at  the  same  time 
paying  a  suitable  compliment  to  the  Fakir's  cap  and  robe,  —  **  the  wise  of 
every  country  are  bretliren.     My  left  hand  takes  no  guerdon  of  my  right." 

•*  A  Feringi  can  then  refuse  gold  V  said  the  Fakir.  **  I  thought  they 
took  it  fn)m  every  hand,  whether  pure  as  that  of  an  llouri,  or  leprous  like 
Gehazi's  —  even  as  the  hungry  dog  recketh  not  whether  the  flesh  he  eateth 
be  of  the  camel  of  the  prophet  Saleth,  or  of  the  ass  of  Degial  —  on  whose 
head  be  curses  1" 

''The  book  says,"  replied  Hartley,  ''that  it  is  Allah  who  closes  and  who 
enlaces  the  heart.  Frank  and  Mussulman  are  all  alike  moulded  by  his 
pleasure." 

"  My  brother  hath  spoken  wisely,"  answered  the  patient.  "  Welcome 
the  disease,  if  it  bring  thee  acquainted  with  a  wise  physician.  For  what 
saith  the  poet  —  'It  is  well  to  nave  fallen  to  the  earth,  if  while  grovelling 
there  thou  shalt  discover  a  diamond.'  " 

The  physician  made  repeated  visits  to  his  patient,  and  continued  to  do  so 
even  after  the  health  of  £1  Hadgi  was  entirely  restored.  He  had  no  diffi- 
cultv  in  discerning  in  him  cuie  of  those  secret  agents  frequently  employed 
by  Asiatic  Sovereigns.  His  intelligence,  his  learning,  above  all,  his  versa- 
tility and  freedom  from  prejudices  of  every  kind,  left  no  doubt  of  Barak's 
possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  for  conducting  such  delicate  nego- 
iiatioos ;  while  his  gravity  of  habit  and  prufessioa  oould  vl<^^  ^T«*l^'Q^»  ^sdk 
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features  from  expressing  occasionally  a  perception  of  hamoar,  not  asaallj 
■ecn  ID  devotees  of  his  clivss. 

Barak  el  Iladgi  talked  oflen,  amidst  their  private  conyersations,  of  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  Nawaub  of  Mysore ;  and  Hartley  bad  little  doubt 
that  be  came  from  the  Court  of  Hyder  Ali,  on  some  secret  mission,  perhaps 
for  achieving  a  more  solid  peace  betwixt  that  able  and  sagacious  Prince 
and  the  £ast  India  Company's  Government,  —  that  which  existed  for  the 
time  being  regarded  on  both  parts  as  little  more  than  a  hollow  and  insincere 
truce.  lie  told  many  stories  to  the  advantage  of  this  Prince,  who  certainly 
was  one  of  the  wisest  that  Ilindostan  could  boast ;  and  amidst  greAt  crimes, 
perpetrated  to  gratify  his  ambition,  displayed  many  instances  of  princely 
generosity,  and,  what  was  a  little  more  surprising,  of  even-handed  justice. 

On  one  occasion,  shortly  before  Barak  el  Hadgi  left  Madras,  he  visited 
the  Doctor,  and  partook  of  his  sherbet,  which  he  preferred  to  his  own,  per- 
haps because  a  few  glasses  of  rum  or  brandy  were  usually  added  to  enrich 
the  compound.  It  might  be  owing  to  repeated  applications  to  the  jar  which 
contained  this  generous  fluid,  that  the  Pilgrim  became  more  than  usually 
frank  in  his  communications,  and  not  contented  with  praising  his  Nawaub 
with  the  most  hvperbolic  eloquence,  he  began  to  insinuate  the  influence 
which  he  himself  enjoyed  with  the  Invincible,  the  Lord  and  Shield  of  the 
Faith  of  the  Prophet. 

**  Brother  of  my  soul,"  he  said,  **  do  but  think  if  thou  needest  aught  that 
the  all-pi)werful  Hyder  AH  Khan  Bohauder  can  give ;  and  then  use  not  the 
intercession  of  those  who  dwell  in  palaces,  and  wear  jewels  in  their  turbans, 
but  seek  the  cell  of  thy  brother  at  the  Great  City,  which  is  Seringapatam. 
And  the  poor  Fakir,  in  his  torn  cloak,  shall  better  advance  thy  suit  with 
the  Nawaub  [for  Hyder  did  not  assume  the  title  of  Sultaun]  than  they  who 
sit  upon  seats  of  honour  in  the  Divan.'' 

With  these  and  sundry  other  expressions  of  regard,  he  exhorted  Hartley 
to  come  into  the  Mysore,  and  look  upon  the  face  of  the  Great  Prince,  whose 

fiance  inspired  wisdom,  and  whose  nod  conferred  wealth,  so  that  Folly  or 
^ovcrty  could  not  appear  before  him.  He  offered  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
quite the  kindness  which  Hartley  had  evinced  to  him,  by  showing  him  what- 
ever was  worthy  the  attention  of  a  sage  in  the  land  of  Mysore. 

Hartley  was  not  reluctant  to  promise  to  undertake  the  proposed  journey, 
if  the  continuance  of  good  understanding  betwixt  their  governments  should 
render  it  practicable,  and  in  reality  lookea  forward  to  the  possibility  of  such 
an  event  with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  The  friends  parted  with  mutual  good 
wishes,  after  exchanging  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  such  gifts  as  became  sages, 
to  whom  knowledge  was  to  be  supposed  dearer  thau  wealth.  Barak  el 
Hadgi  presented  Hartley  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  balsam  of  Mecca, 
very  hard  to  be  procured  in  an  unadulterated  form,  and  gave  him  at  the 
same  time  a  passport  in  a  peculiar  character,  which  he  assured  him  would 
be  respected  by  every  officer  of  the  Nawaub,  should  his  friend  be  disposed 
to  accomplish  his  visit  to  the  Mysore.  '*  The  head  of  him  who  should  dis- 
respect this  safe-conduct,"  he  said,  **  shall  not  be  more  safe  than  that  of  the 
barley-stalk  which  the  reaper  has  grasped  in  his  hand." 

Hartley  requited  these  civilities  by  the  present  of  a  few  medicines  little 
used  in  the  East,  but  such  as  he  thought  might,  with  suitable  directions,. be 
safely  intrusted  to  a  man  so  intelligent  as  his  Moslem  friend. 

It  was  several  months  after  Barak  had  returned  to  the  interior  of  India, 
that  Hartley  was  astonished  by  an  unexpected  rencounter. 

The  ships  from  Europe  had  but  lately  arrived,  and  had  brought  over  their 
usual  cargo  of  boys  longing  to  be  commanders,  and  young  women  without 
any  purpose  of  being  married,  but  whom  a  pious  duty  to  some  brother, 
some  uncle,  or  other  male  relative,  brought  to  India  to  keep  his  house,  until 
ibey  should  find  themse\y<ia  uti^x^cXa^^  va.  ^xi^  o.^ iVvelt  own.  Dr.  Hartley 
iiappened  to  attend  a  puYAiQ  Ytt^^^LloAX  ^t^^n  qh  >^v&  ^yaRMsv^^Xs^v^&sJft^ 
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man  high  in  the  service.  The  roof  of  his  friend  had  been  recently  enriched 
by  a  consignment  of  three  nieces,  whom  the  old  gentleman,  justly  attached 
to  his  quiet  hookah,  and,  it  was  said,  to  a  pretty  girl  of  colour,  desired  to 
offer  to  tbe  public,  that  he  might  have  the  fsiirest  chance  to  get  rid  of  his 
Dew  guests  as  soon  as  possible.  Hartley,  who  was  thought  a  fish  worth 
casting  a  fiy  for,  was  contemplating  this  fair  investment,  with  very  little  in- 
terest, when  he  heard  one  of  the  company  say  to  another  in  a  low  voice, — 
"  Angels  and  ministers !  there  is  our  old  acquaintance,  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
returned  upon  our  hands  like  ansaleable  goodH." 

Hartley  looked  in  the  same  direction  with  the  two  who  were  speaking, 
and  his  eve  was  caughUby  a  Semiramis-looking  person,  of  unusual  stature 
and  amplitude,  arrayed  in  a  sort  of  riding-habit,  but  so  formed,  and  so  looped 
and  gailooned  with  luce,  as  made  it  resemble  the  upper  tunic  of  a  native 
chief.  Her  robe  was  composed  of  crimson  silk,  rich  with  flowers  of  gold. 
She  wore  wide  trowsers  of  light  blue  silk,  a  fine  scarlet  shawl  around  her 
waist,  in  which  was  stuck  a  creeze  with  a  richly  ornamented  handle.  Her 
throat  and  arms  were  loaded  with  chains  and  bracelets,  and  her  turban, 
formed  of  a  shawl  similar  to  that  worn  around  her  waist,  was  decorated  by 
a  magnificent  aigrette,  from  which  a  blue  ostrich  plume  flowed  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  a  red  one  in  another.  The  brow,  of  European  complexion,  on 
which  this  tiara  rested,  was  too  lofty  for  beauty,  but  seemed  made  for  com- 
mand i  the  aquiline  nose  retained  its  form,  but  the  cheeks  were  a  little 
sunken,  and  the  complexion  so  very  brilliant,  as  to  give  strong  evidence 
that  the  whole  countenance  had  undergone  a  thorough  repair  since  the  lady 
bad  left  her  couch.  A  black  female  slave,  richly  dressed,  stood  behind  her 
with  a  chowry,  or  cow's  tail,  having  a  silver  handle,  which  she  used  to  keep 
off  the  flies.  From  the  mode  in  which  she  was  addressed  by  those  who 
spoke  to  her,  this  lady  appeared  a  person  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
affronted  or  neglected,  and  yet  one  with  whom  none  desired  lurther  commu- 
nication than  the  occasion  seemed  in  propriety  to  demand. 

She  did  not,  however,  stand  in  need  of  attention.  The  well-known  cap- 
tain of  an  East  Indian  vessel  lately  arrived  from  Britain  was  sedulously 
polite  to  her ;  and  two  or  three  gentlemen,  whom  Hartley  knew  to  be  en- 
gaged in  trade,  tended  upon  her  as  they  would  have  done  upon  the  safety 
of  a  rich  argosy. 

••For  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  that  for  a  Zenobia?"  said  Hartley,  to  the 
gentleman  whose  whisper  had  first  attracted  his  attention  to  this  lofty  dame. 
**Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  the  Queen  of  Sheba?"  said  the  person 
of  whom  he  enquired,  no  way  loth  to  communicate  the  information  de- 
manded. '*  You  must  know,  then,  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch 
emigrant,  who  lived  and  died  at  Pondicherrj,  a  sergeant  in  Lally's  regi- 
ment. She  managed  to  marry  a  partisan  officer  named  Montreville,  a  Swiss 
or  Frenchman,  I  cannot  tell  which.  After  the  surrender  of  Pondicherry, 
this  hero  and  heroine — But  hey — what  the  devil  are  you  thinking  of?  —  If 
you  stare  at  her  that  way,  you  will  make  a  scene ;  for  she  will  think  nothing 
of  scolding  you  across  the  table." 

But  without  attending  to  his  friend's  remonstrances.  Hartley  bolted  from 
tbe  table  at  which  he  sat,  and  made  his  way,  with  something  less  than  the 
decorum  which  the  rules  of  society  enjoin,  towards  tbe  place  where  the  lady 
in  question  was  seated. 

**  The  Doctor  is  surely  mad  this  morning" — said  his  friend  Major  Mercer 
to  old  Quartermaster  Calder. 

Indeed,  Hartley  was  not  perhaps  strictly  in  his  senses ;  for  looking  at  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  as  be  listened  to  Major  Mercer,  his  eye  fell  on  a  light  female 
form  beside  her,  so  placed  as  if  she  desired  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  bulky  form 
and  flowing  robes  we  have  described,  and  to  his  extreme  astonishment,  he 
recognised  the  friend  of  bis  childhood,  the  love  of  his  youth  —  Men'iA  Gta.'j 
herselfl 

2tl 
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"  To  fiee  her  id  India  was  in  itself  astonishing.  To  see  her  apparentlj 
under  such  strange  patronage,  greatly  increased  bis  surprise.  To  make  his 
way  to  her,  and  address  her,  seemed  the  natural  and  direct  mode  of  satisfy- 
ing the  feelings  which  her  appearance  excited. 

His  impetuosity  was,  however,  checked,  when,  adyanoing  close  upon  Miss 
Gray  and  her  companion,  he  observed  that  the  former,  though  she  looked  at 
him,  exhibited  not  the  slightest  token  of  recognition,  unless  he  could  inter- 
pret as  such,  that  she  slightly  touched  her  upper  lip  with  her  fore-finger, 
which,  if  it  bkppened  otherwise  than  by  mere  accident,  mi^ht  be  construed 
to  mean,  **  Do  not  speak  to  me  just  now."  Hartley,  adopting  such  an  in- 
terpretation, stood  stock  still,  blushing  deeply ;  for  he  was  aware  that  he 
made  for  the  moment  but  a  silly  figure. 

He  was  the  rather  convinced  of  this,  when,  with  a  voice  which  in  the 
force  of  its  accents  corresponded  with  her  commanding  air,  Mrs.  Montre- 
Tille  addressed  him  in  English,  which  savoured  slightly  of  a  Swiss  patois, — 
/'  You  haave  come  to  us  very  fast,  sir,  to  say  nothing  at  all.  Are  you  sure 
Jrou  did  not  get  your  tongue  stolen  hj  dc  way  V* 

**  I  thought  I  had  seen  an  old  friend  in  that  lady,  madam,"  stammered 
Hartley,  **  but  it  seems  I  am  mistaken." 

"  The  good  people  do  tell  me  that  you  are  one  Doctors  Hartley,  sir.  Now, 
my  friend  and  I  oo  not  know  Doctors  Hartley  at  all." 

"  I  have  not  the  presumption  to  pretend  to  your  acquaintance,  madam, 
but  him" 

Here  Monie  repeated  the  sign  in  such  a  manner,  that  though  it  was  only 
momentary,  Hartley  could  not  misunderstand  its  purpose :  he  therefore 
changed  th6  end  of  his  sentence,  and  added,  *'  But  I  have  only  to  make  my 
bow,  and  ask  pardon  for  my  mistake." 

He  retired  back  accordingly  among  the  company,  unable  to  quit  the  room, 
and  enquiring  at  those  whom  he  considered  as  the  best  newsmongers  for 
such  information  as — *' Who  is  that  stately-looking  woman,  Mr.  Butler  f" 

"  Oh,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  to  be  sure." 

"  And  who  is  that  pretty  girl,  who  sits  beside  her?" 

'*  Or  rather  behind  her,"  answered  Butler,  a  military  chaplain  ;  "  faith,  I 
cannot  say  —  Pretty  did  you  call  her?"  turning  his  opera-glass  that  way  — 
"Yes,  faith,  she  is  pretty  —  very  pretty  —  Gad,  she  shoots  her  glances  as 
smartly  from  behind  the  old  pile  yonder,  as  Teucer  from  behind  Ajax  Tela- 
mon's  shield." 

'*  But  who  is  she,  can  you  tell  me?" 

'*  Some  fair-skinned  speculation  of  old  Montreville's,  I  suppose,  that  she 
has  got  either  to  toady  herself,  or  take  in  some  of  her  black  triends  with. — 
Is  it  possible  you  have  never^heard  of  old  Mother  Montreville  ?" 

**  lou  know  I  have  been  so  lon^  absent  from  Madras" — 

'*  Well,"  continued  Butler,  **  this  lady  is  the  widow  of  a  Swiss  officer  in 
the  French  service,  who  after  the  surrender  of  Pondicherry,  went  off  inttf 
the  interior,  and  commenced  soldier  on  his  own  account.  He  got  possession 
of  a  fort,  under  pretence  of  keeping  it  for  some  simple  Rajah  or  other;  as- 
sembled around  him  a  parcel  of  oeeperate  vagabonds,  of  every  colour  in 
the  rainbow;  occupied  a  considerable  territory,  of  which  he  raised  the 
duties  in  his  own  name,  and  declared  for  independence.  But  Hyder  Naig 
understood  no  such  interloping  proceedings,  and  down  he  came,  besiegea 
the  fort  and  took  it,  though  some  pretend  it  was  betrayed  to  him  by  Siis 
very  woman.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  poor  Swiss  was  found  dead  on  the 
ramparts.  Certain  it  is,  she  received  large  sums  of  money,  under  pretence 
of  paying  off  her  troops,  surrendering  of  hill-forts,  and  Heaven  knows 
what  besides.  She  was  permitted  also  to  retain  some  insignia  of  royal^ ; 
And,  as  she  was  wont  to  talk  of  Hyder  as  the  Eastern  Solomon,  she  geno- 
niJij  became  known  by  tViQ  1\v\q  ka  ^>i^Ti  ^^  SK^ba.  She  leaves  her  oouri 
Wjheo  she  pleases,  and  baa  \>Mn  aa  iotx  aa^oT\i%\K^«nt^\K&<«^\^^^  .  In  a 
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word,  she  does  pretty  much  as  she  likes.  The  great  folks  here  are  civil  to 
her,  though  they  look  on  her  as  little  better  than  a  spy.  As  to  Hyder,  it  ii 
supposed  he  has  ensured  her  fidelity  by  borrowing  the  greater  part  of  her 
treasures,  which  prevents  her  from  daring  to  break  with  him — ^besides  other 
causes  that  smack  of  scandal  of  another  sort." 

*'  A  singular  storj,''  replied  Hartley  to  his  companion,  while  his  heart 
dwelt  on  the  question,  How  it  was  possible  that  the  gentle  and  simple 
Menie  Oray  should  be  in  the  train  of  such  a  character  as  this  adventuress  f 

*'  But  Butler  has  not  told  ^ou  the  best  of  it,"  said  Major  Mercer,  who  by 
this  time  came  round  to  finish  liis  own  story.  "  Your  old  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Tresham,  or  Mr.  Middlemas,  or  whatever  else  he  chooses  to  be  called, 
has  been  complimented  by  a  report,  that  he  stood  verv  high  in  the  good 
graces  of  this  same  Boadicea.  He  certainly  commandea  some  troops  which 
she  stills  keeps  on  foot,  and  acted  at  their  head  in  the  Nawaub's  service, 
who  craAily  employed  him  in  whatever  could  render  him  odious  to  his 
countrymen.  The  British  prisoners  were  intrusted  to  his  charge,  ancL 
to  judge  by  what  I  felt  myself,  the  devil  might  take  a  lesson  from  him  m 
severity."  #    ' 

"  And  was  he  attached  to,  or  connected  with,  this  woman  ?" 

**  So  Mrs.  Rumour  told  us  in  our  dungeon.  Poor  Jack  Ward  had  the 
bastinado  for  celebrating  their  merits  in  a  parody  on  the  playhouse  song, 

*  Sure  toch  a  pair  were  never  aeen. 
So  apUjr  fornied  to  meet  by  oatura.'  ** 

Hartley  could  listen  no  longer.  The  fate  of  Menie  Gray,  connected  with 
such  a  man  and  such  a  woman,  rushed  ou  his  fancy  in  the  most  horrid 
colours,  and  he  was  struggling  through  the  throng  to  get  to  some  place 
where  he  might  collect  his  ideas,  and  consider  what  could  be  done  for  her 
protection,  when  a  black  attendant  touched  his  arm,  and  at  the  same  time 
slipped  a  card  into  his  hand.  It  bore,  *'  Miss  Oray,  Mrs.  Montreville's,  at 
the  house  of  Kam  Sing  Gottah,  in  the  Black  Town."  On  the  reverse  wae 
written  with  a  pencil,  **  Eight  in  the  morning." 

This  intimation  of  her  residence  implied,  of  course,  a  permission,  nay,  an 
invitation,  to  wait  upon  her  at  the  hour  specified.  Hartley's  heart  beat  at 
the  idea  of  seeing  her  once  more,  and  still  more  highly  at  the  thought  of 
being  able  to  serve  her.  At  least,  he  thought,  if  there  is  dan^r  near  her, 
as  is  much  to  be  suspected,  she  shall  not  want  a  counsellor,  or,  if  neoessarr, 
a  protector.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  making  himself 
better  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  her  case,  and  the  persons  with 
whom  she  seemed  connected.  Butler  and  Mercer  had  both  spoke  to  their 
disparagement ;  but  Butler  was  a  little  of  a  coxcomb,  and  Mercer  a  great 
deal  of  a  gossip.  While  he  was  considerine  what  credit  was  due  to  their 
testimony,  he  was  unexpectedly  encountered  l)y  a  gentleman  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, a  military  surgeon,  who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  have  been  in 
Hyder's  prison,  till  set  at  freedom  by  the  late  pacification.  Mr.  Esdale,  for 
so  he  was  called,  was  generally  esteemed  a  rising^  man,  calm,  steady,  and 
deliberate  in  forming  his  opinions.  Hartley  found  it  easy  to  turn  the  subject 
on  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  by  asking  whether  her  Majesty  was  not  somewhat 
of  an  adventuress. 

"  On  my  word,  I  cannot  say,"  answered  Esdale,  smiling ;  "  we  are  all 
upon  the  adventure  in  India,  more  or  less ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  the  Begum 
Montreville  is  more  so  than  the  rest." 

"Why,  that  Amaionian  dress  and  manner,"  said  Hartley,  "  savour  a  little 
of  the  picaresca," 

"  You  must  not,"  said  Esdale,  "  expect  a  woman  who  has  commanded 
soldiers,  and  may  again,  to  drees  and  look  entirely  like  an  ordinary  person* 
But  I  assure  yuu,  that  even  at  this  time  of  day,  if  she  wished  to  marry,  she 
might  easily  find  a  respectable  match." 

"  Why,  I  heard  that  she  had  betem^^d  Yk^T  Yi^\MXv^'%  Vsi\.\s^^^V.^ 
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"At,  that  is  a  specimen  of  Madras  gossip.  The  fact  is,  that  she  de- 
fended the  place  long  afler  her  hasband  fell,  and  afterwards  surrendered  it 
by  capitulation.  Ilyder,  who  piques  himself  on  observing  the  rules  of 
justice,  would  not  otherwise  have  admitted  her  to  such  intimacy." 

•*  Yes,  I  have  heard,"  replied  Hartley,  "  that  their  intimacy  was  rather 
of  the  closest." 

**  Another  calumny,  if  you  mean  any  scandal,"  answered  Esdale.  "Hvder 
is  too  sealous  a  Mahomedan  to  entertain  a  Christian  mistress ;  and,  besides, 
to  eujoy  the  sort  of  rank  which  is  yielded  to  a  woman  in  her  condition,  she 
must  refrain,  in  appearance  at  least,  from  all  correspondence  in  the  way  of 
gallantry.    Just  so  they  said  that  the  poor  woman  had  a  connexion  with 

poor  Middlemas  of  the regiment." 

^  "  And  was  that  also  a  false  report?"  said  Ilartley,  in  breathless  anxiety.  * 
'  "  On  my  soul,  I  believe  it  was,"  answered  Mr.  Esdale.  "  They  were 
friends,  Europeans  in  an  Indian  court,  and  therefore  intimate ;  but  I  believe 
nothing  more.  By  the  by,  though,  I  believe  there  was  some  quarrel  between 
Middlemas,  poor  fellow,  and  you ;  yet  I  am  sure  that  yon  will  be  glad  to 
hear  there  is  a  chance  of  his  affair  being  made  up." 

"  Indeed !"  was  again  the  only  word  which  Hartley  could  utter. 

**  Ay,  indeed,"  answered  Esdale.  **  The  duel  is  an  old  story  now ;  and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  poor  Middlemas,  though  he  was  rash  in  that  business, 
had  provocation." 

**  But  his  desertion  —  his  accepting  of  command  under  Hyder  —  his 
treatment  of  our  prisoners  —  How  can  all  these  be  passed  over?"  replied 
Hartley. 

**  Why,  it  is  possible — I  speak  to  you  as  a  cautious  man,  and  in  confidence-* 
that  he  may  do  us  better  service  in  Hyder's  capital,  or  Tippoo's  camp,  than 
he  could  have  done  if  serving  with  his  own  regiment.  And  then,  for  bis 
treatment  of  prisoners,  I  am  sure  I  can  speak  nothing  but  good  of  him  in 
that  particular.  He  was  obli^d  to  take  the  office,  because  those  that  serve 
Hyder  Naig  must  do  or  die.  But  he  told  me  himself— and  I  believe  him — 
that  he  accepted  the  office  chiefly  because,  while  he  made  a  great  bullying 
at  us  before  the  black  fellows,  he  could  privately  be  of  assistance  to  us. 
Some  fools  could  not  understand  this,  and  answered  him  with  abuse  and 
lampoons ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  punish  them,  to  avoid  suspicion.  Yes, 
yes,  I  and  others  can  prove  he  was  willing  to  be  kind,  if  men  would  give 
him  leave.  I  hope  to  thank  him  at  Madras  one  day  soon — All  this  in  con- 
fidence— Good-morrow  to  you." 

Distracted  by  the  contradictory  intelligence  he  hnd  received.  Hartley 
went  next  to  question  old  Captain  Capstern,  the  Capt.un  of  the  Indiaman, 
whom  he  had  observed  in  attendance  upon  the  Be^^uni  Montreville.  Oo 
enquiring  after  that  commander's  female  passengers,  he  heard  a  pretty 
long  catalogue  of  names,  in  which  that  he  was  so  much  interested  in  did 
not  occur.  On  closer  enquiry,  Capstern  recollected  that  Menie  Gray,  a 
young  Scotchwoman,  had  come  out  under  charge  of  Mrs.  Duffer,  the 
master's  wife.  "  A  good  decent  girl,"  Capstern  said,  "  and  kept  the  mates 
and  guinea-pigs  at  a  respectable  distance.  She  came  out,"  he  believed,  "  to 
be  a  sort  of  female  companion,  or  upper  servant  in  Madame  Montreville's 
family.  Snug  berth  enough,"  he  concluded,  '*  if  she  can  find  the  length  of 
the  old  girl's  foot." 

This  was  all  that  could  be  made  of  Capstern ;  so  Hartley  was  compelled 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  until  the  next  morning,  when  an  expla- 
nation might  be  expected  with  Menie  Gray  in  person. 
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The  exact  hoar  assigned  found  Hartley  at  the  door  of  the  rich  natiTe 
merchant,  who,  having  some  reasons  for  wishing  to  oblige  the  Begum  Mon- 
trevillo,  had  relinquished,  for  her  accommodation  and  that  of  her  numerous 
retinue,  almost  the  whole  of  his  large  and  sumptuous  residence  in  the  Black 
Town  of  Madras,  as  that  district  of  the  city  is  called  which  the  natives 
occupy. 

A  domestic,  at  the  first  summons,  ushered  the  visitor  into  an  apartment, 
where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  Miss  Gray.  The  room  opened  on  one 
side  into  a  small  garden  or  parterre,  filled  with  the  brilliant-coloured 
flowers  of  Eastern  climates ;  in  the  midst  of  which  the  waters  of  a  fountain 
rose  upwards  in  a  sparkling  jet,  and  fell  back  again  into  a  white  marble 
cistern. 

A  thousand  dizzy  recollections  thronged  on  the  mind  of  Hartley,  whose 
earl^  feelings  towards  the  companion  of  his  youth,  if  they  had  slumbered 
during  distance  and  the  various  casualties  of  a  busy  life,  were  revived  when 
he  found  himself  placed  so  near  her,  and  in  circumstances  which  interested 
from  their  unexpected  occurrence  and  mysterious  character.  A  step  was 
beard  —  the  door  opened  —  a  female  appeared  —  but  it  was  the  portly  form 
of  Madame  de  Montreville. 

••  What  do  you  please  to  want,  sir?"  said  the  lady ;  " that  is,  if  you  have 
found  your  tongue  this  morning,  which  jou  had  lost  yesterday." 

**  I  proposed  ray-self  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  the  young  person,  whom 
I  saw  in  your  excellency's  company  yesterday  morning,"  answered  Hartley, 
with  assumed  respect  **  I  have  nad  long  the  honour  of  being  known  to 
her  in  Europe,  ana  I  desire  to  offer  my  services  to  her  in  India. 

**  Much  obliged — much  obliged ;  but  Miss  Gray  is  gone  out,  and  does  nol 
return  for  one  or  two  days,     xou  may  leave  your  commands  with  me." 

"Pardon  me,  madam,"  replied  Hartley;  **but  I  have  some  reason  to 
hope  you  may  be  mistaken  in  this  matter  —  And  here  comes  the  lady  her- 
self." 

'*How  is  this,  my  dear?"  said  Mrs.  Montreville,  with  unruffled  front,  id 
Menie,  as  she  entered ;  **  are  you  not  gone  out  for  two  or  three  days,  as  I 
tell  this  gentleman?  —  mais  cest  egal — it  is  all  one  thing.  You  will  say. 
How  d'ye  do,  and  good-bye,  to  Monsieur,  who  is  so  polite  as  to  come  to  ask 
after  our  healths,  and  as  he  sees  us  both  very  well,  he  will  go  away  home 
again." 

*'  I  believe,  madam,"  said  Miss  Gray,  with  appearance  of  effort,  ''  that  I 
must  speak  with  this  gentleman  for  a  few  minutes  in  private,  if  you  will 
permit  me." 

"That  is  to  say,  get  you  gone?  but  I  do  not  allow  that — I  do  not  like 
private  conversation  between  young  man  and  pretty  young  woman ;  eels 
n*eiftjxu  honniU,    It  cannot  be  in  my  house." 

"  it  may  be  out  of  it,  then,  madam,''  answered  Miss  Gray,  not  pettishly 
nor  pertly,  but  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  —  "Mr.  Hartley,  will  you  step 
into  that  garden? — and,  you,  madam,  may  observe  us  from  the  window,  if 
it  be  the  fashion  of  the  country  to  watch  so  closely." 

As  she  spoke  this  she  stepped  through  a  lattice^oor  into  the  mrden,  and 
with  an  air  so  simple,  that  sne  seemed  as  if  she  wished  to  comply  with  her 
patroness's  ideas  of  decorum,  though  they  appeared  strange  to  her.  The 
Queen  of  Sheba,  notwithstanding  her  natural  assurance,  was  disconcerted 
by  the  composure  of  Miss  Gray's  manner,  and  left  the  room,  apparently  in 
displeasure.  Menie  turned  back  to  the  door  which  opened  into  tne  gjurden^ 
ana  said  in  the  same  manoer  as  befoie)  Y)n^  nVC^\w^  ^qii<^Mi^iaMf»>^— 
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"  I  am  sure  I  would  not  willingly  break  through  the  mlei  of  a  foreign 
country ;  but  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  so  old  a 
friend, — if  indeed/'  she  added,  pausine  and  looking  at  Hartley,  who  was 
much  embarrassed,  *' it  be  as  much  pleasure  to  Mr.  Hartley  as  it  is  to 
me. 

"It  would  have  been,"  said  Hartley,  scarce  knowing  what  he  said  —  "it 
must  be  a  pleasure  to  me  in  every  circumstance  —  But  this  extraordinary 
meeting — But  your  father" 

Menie  Gray's  handkerchief  was  at  her  eyes. — "  He  is  gone,  Mr.  Hartley. 
After  he  was  left  unassisted,  bis  toilsome  business  became  too  much  for  him 
— he  caught  a  cold  whiph  hung  about  him,  as  you  know  he  was  the  last  to. 
attend  to  his  own  complaints,  till  it  assumed  a  dangerous,  and,  finally,  a 
fatal  character.  I  distress  you,  Mr.  Hartley,  but  it  becomes  you  well  to  be 
affected.     My  father  loved  you  dearly." 

"Oh,  Miss  Gray !"  said  Hartley,  "  it  should  not  have  been  thus  with  my 
excellent  friend  at  the  close  of  his  useful  and  virtuous  life  —  Alas,  where- 
fore—  the  (question  bursts  from  me  involuntarily — wherefore  could  you  not 
have  complied  with  his  wishes? — wherefore" 

"  Do  not  ask  me,"  said  she,  stopping  the  question  which  was  on  his  lips ; 
**  we  are  not  the  formers  of  our  own  destiny.  It  is  painful  to  talk  on  such 
a  subject ;  but  for  once,  and  for  ever,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  should  have 
done  Mr.  Hartley  wrong,  if,  even  to  secure  his  assistance  to  my  father,  I 
had  accepted  his  hand,  while  my  wayward  affections  did  not  accompany 
the  act." 

"  But  wherefore  do  I  see  you  here,  Menie?  —  Forgive  me,  Miss  Gray,  my 
tongue  as  well  as  my  heart  turns  back  to  long-forgotten  scenes  —  But  why 
here  ? — why  with  this  woman  ?" 

"  She  is  not,  indeed,  every  thing  that  I  expected,"  answered  Menie ;  "  but 
I  must  not  be  prejudiced  by  foreign  manners,  after  the  step  I  have  taken  — • 
She  is,  besides,  attentive,  and  generous  in  her  way,  and  I  shall  soon" — she 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  added,  "  be  under  better  protection." 

"  That  of  Richard  Middlemas?"  said  Hartley  with  a  faltering  voice. 

"  I  ou^ht  not,  perhaps,  to  answer  the  question,"  said  Menie  ;  "  but  I  am 
a  bad  dissembler,  ana  those  whom  I  trust,  I  trust  entirely.  You  have 
euesscd  right,  Mr.  Hartley,"  she  added,  colouring  a  good  deal,  **I  have  come 
Either  to  unite  my  fate  to  that  of  your  old  comrade." 

"  It  is,  then,  just  as  I  feared !"  exclaimed  Hartley. 

"And  why  should  Mr.  Hartley  fear?"  said  Menie  Gray.  "I  nsed  to 
think  you  too  generous — surely  the  quarrel  which  occurred  long  since  ought 
not  to  perpetuate  suspicion  and  resentment." 

"At  leiist,  if  the  feeling  of  resentment  remained  in  my  own  bosom,  it 
would  be  the  last  I  should  intrude  upon  you.  Miss  Gray,"  answered  Hartley. 
"  But  it  is  for  you,  and  for  you  alone,  that  I  am  watchful. — This  person  — 
this  gentleman  whom  you  mean  to  intrust  with  your  happiness  —  do  you 
know  where  he  is  —  and  in  what  service?" 

"  I  know  both,  more  distinctly  perhaps  than  Mr.  Hartley  can  do.  Mr. 
Middlemas  has  erred  greatly,  and  has  been  severely  punished.  But  it  was 
Dot  in  the  time  of  his  exile  and  sorrow,  that  she  who  has  plighted  her  faith 
to  him  should,  with  the  flattering  world,  turn  her  back  upon  him.  Besides, 
you  have,  doubtless,  not  heard  of  his  hopes  of  being  restored  to  his  country 
and  his  rank?" 

"  I  have,"  answered  Hartley,  thrown  off  his  guard ;  "  but  I  see  not  how 
ho  can  deserve  it,  otherwise  than  by  becoming  a  traitor  to  his  new  master, 
and  thus  rendering  himself  even  more  unworthy  of  confidence  than  I  hold 
him  to  be  at  this  moment." 

•*  It  is  well  that  he  hears  you  not,"  answered  Menie  Gray,  resenting,  with 
nataral  feeling,  the  imputaUon  on  Vi^t  \on«t.  TVv^ti  \w«tantly  softening  her 
tone  abe  added,  "  My  \oic«  o\xj^\  iio\i  \a  ^^^gcv^^xi^^  \))>)Xk  m^  ^^ni^^  "^^m 
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quarrel.     Mr.  Ilartley,  I  plight  my  word  to  you  that  you  do  Richard 
wrong." 

She  said  these  words  with  affected  calmness,  suppressiog  all  appearance 
of  that  displeasure,  of  which  she  was  evidently  sensible,  upon  this  deprecia- 
tion of  a  beloved  object. 

Hartley  compelled  himself  to  answer  in  the  same  strain. 

**Mis8  Gray/'  he  said,  **your  actions  and  motives  will  always  be  those 
of  an  angel ;  but  let  me  entreat  you  to  view  this  most  important  matter  with 
the  eyes  of  worldly  wisdom  and  prudence.  liave  you  well  weighed  the 
risks  attending  the  course  whieh  you  are  taking  in  favour  of  a  man,  who,— - 
^nay,  I  will  hot  again  offend  you — who  may,  I  hope,  deserve  your  favour  ?" 
^  **  When  I  wished  to  see  you  in  this  manner,  Mr.  Ilartley,  and  declined  a 
communication  in  public,  where  we  could  have  had  less  freedom  of  conver- 
sation, it  was  with  the  view  of  telling.you  every  thing.  Some  pain  I  thought 
old  recollections  might  give,  but  I  trusted  it  would  be  momentary ;  and,  as 
I  desire  to  retain  your  friendKhip,  it  is  proper  I  should  show  that  I  still  de-* 
serve  it.  I  must  then  first  tell  you  my  situation  after  my  father's  death. 
In  the  world's  opinion  we  were  always  poor,  you  know ;  but  in  the  proper 
sense  I  bad  nut  known  what  real  poverty  was,  until  I  was  placed  in  depend- 
ence upon  a  distant  relation  of  my  poor  father,  who  made  our  relationship 
a  reason  for  casting  upon  me  all  the  drudgery  of  her  household,  while  she 
would  not  allow  that  it  gave  me  a  claim  to  countenance,  kindness,  or  any- 
thing but  the  relief  of  my  most  pressing  wants.  In  these  circumstances  I 
received  from  Mr.  Middlemas  a  letter,  in  which  he  related  his  fatal  duel, 
and  its  consequences.  lie  had  not  dared  to  write  to  me  to  share  his  misery 
— Nuw,  when  he  was  in  a  lucrative  situation,  under  the  patronage  of  a 
powerful  prince,  whose  wisdom  knew  how  to  prize  and  protect  such  Euro- 
peans as  entered  his  service — now,  when  he  had  every  prospect  of  rendering 
our  government  such  essential  service  by  his  interest  with  Ilyder  Ali,  and 
might  evehtually  nourish  hopes  of  being  permitted  to  return  und  stand  his 
trial  for  the  death  of  his  commanding  officer — now,  he  pressed  me  to  come 
to  India,  and  share  his  reviving  fortunes,  by  accomplishing  the  engagement 
into  which  we  had  long  ago  entered.  A  considerable  sum  of  money  accom- 
panied this  letter.  Mrs.  Duffer  was  pointed  out  as  a  respectable  woman, 
who  would  protect  me  during  the  passage.  Mrs.  Montreville,  a  lady  of 
rank,  having  large  possessions  and  nigh  interest  in  the  Mysore,  would  re- 
ceive me  on  my  arrival  at  Fort  St.  George,  and  conduct  me  safely  to  the 
dominions  of  Ilyder.  It  was  farther  recommended,  that,  considering  the 
peculiar  situation  of  Mr.  Middlemas,  his  name  should  be  concealed  in  the 
transaction,  and  that  the  ostensible  cause  of  my  voyage  should  be  to  fill  aa 
office  in  that  lady's  family — What  was  I  to  do? — My  duty  to  my  poor  father 
was  ended,  and  my  other  friends  considered  the  proposal  as  too  advantage- 
ous to  be  rejected.  The  references  given,  the  sum  of  money  lodged,  were 
considered  as  putting  all  scruples  out  of  the  question,  and  my  immediate 
protectress  and  kinswoman  was  so  earnest  that  I  should  accept  of  the  offer 
made  me,  as  to  intimate  that  she  would  not  encourage  me  to  stand  in  my 
own  light,  by  continuing  to  give  me  shelter  and  food,  (she  gave  me  little 
more,)  if  I  was  foolish  enough  to  refuse  compliance." 

"  Sordid  wretch  I"  said  Hartley,  **  how  little  did  she  deserve  such  a 
charge !" 

**  Let  me  speak  a  proud  word,  Mr.  Hartley,  and  then  you  will  not  perhaps 
blame  my  relations  so  much.  AH  their  persuasions,  and  even  their  threats, 
would  have  failed  in  inducing  me  to  take  a  step,  which  has  an  appearance, 
at  least,  to  which  I  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  myself.  But  I  bad  loved 
Middlemas — I  love  him  still — why  should  I  den v  it  ? — and  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  trust  him.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  small  still  voice  which  reminded 
me  of  my  engagements,  I  had  maintained  more  stubbornly  the  pride  of  wo- 
manhooiC  and,  as  you  would  perhapi  ha.N%  i«n(^i&m»Gk&M\^V  xb^s^^^»k% 
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expected,  at  leaitt,  that  my  lover  should  have  come  to  Britain  in  person,  and 
might  have  had  the  vanity  to  think/'  she  added,  smiling  faintly,  **  that  if  I 
were  worth  having,  I  was  Worth  fetching." 

*'  Yet  now— even  now/'  answered  Hartley,  "be  jast  to  yourself  while  you 
are  generous  to  your  lover. — Nay,  do  not  look  angrily,  but  hear  me.  I  doubt 
the  propriety  of  your  being  under  the  charge  of  this  unsexed  woman,  who 
ean  no  longer  be  termed  a  European.  I  have  interest  enough  vrHh  females 
of  the  highest  rank  in  the  settlement — this  climate  is  that  of  generosity  and 
hospitality  —  there  is  not  one  of  them,  who,  knowing  your  character  and 
history,  will  not  desire  to  have  you  in  her  society,  and  under  her  protection, 
until  your  lover  shall  be  able  to  vindicate  his  title  to  your  hand  in  the  fac^ 
of  the  world.  —  I  myself  will  be  no  .caupe  of  suspicion  to  him,  or  of  incon- 
Tenience  to  you,  Menie.  Let  me  but  have  your  consent  to  the  arrangement 
I  prt>pose,  and  the  same  moment  that  sees  you  under  honourable  and  unsus- 
pected protection,  I  will  leave  Madras,  not  to  return  till  your  destiny  is  in 
•  cue  way  or  other  permanently  fixed." 

'*  No,  Hartley/'  said  Miss  Gray.  '*  It  may,  it  must  be,  friendly  in  you 
thus  to  advise  me ;  but  it  would  be  most  base  in  me  to  advance  my  own 
affairs  at  the  expense  of  your  prospects.  Besides,  what  would  this  be  but 
taking  the  chance  of  contingencies,  with  the  view  of  sharing  poor  Middle- 
mas's  fortunes,  should  they  prove  prosperous,  and  casting  him  off,  should 
they  be  otherwise  ?  Tell  me  only,  do  you,  of  your  own  positive  knowledge, 
aver  that  you  consider  this  woman  as  an 'unworthy  and  unfit  protectress  for 
80  young  a  person  as  I  am  ?" 

*'  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  can  say  nothing ;  nay,  I  must  own,  that  reports 
differ  even  concerning  Mrs.  Montreville's  character.  But  surely  the  mere 
suspicion" 

**  The  mere  suspicion,  Mr.  Hartley,  can  have  no  weight  with  me,  consi- 
dering that  I  can  oppose  to  it  the  testimony  of  the  man  with  whom  I  am 
willing  to  share  my  liiture  fortunes.  You  acknowledge  the  question  is  but 
doubtful,  and  should  not  the  assertion  of  him  of  whom  I  think  so  highly 
decide  my  belief  in  a  doubtful  matter?  What,  indeed,  must  he  be,  should 
this  Madame  Montreville  be  other  than  he  represented  her?" 

**  What  must  he  be,  indeed !"  thought  Hartley  internally,  but  his  lips 
uttered  not  the  words.  He  looked  down  in  a  deep  reverie,  and  at  length 
started  from  it  at  the  words  of  Miss  Gray. 

"  It  is  time  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Hartley,  that  we  must  needs  part  God 
blesa  and  preserve  you/' 

"  And  you,  dearest  Menie,"  exclaimed  Hartley  as  he  sunk  on  one  knee, 
and  pressed  to  his  lips  the  hand  which  she  held  out  to  him.  **  God  blest 
you  I — you  must  deserve  blessing.  God  protect  you  I — you  must  need  pro- 
tection.— Oh,  should  things  prove  different  from  what  you  hope,  send  for  me 
instantly,  and  if  man  can  aid  you,  Adam  Hartley  will  I" 

He  placed  in  her  hand  a  CKtd  containing  his  address.  He  then  rushed 
from  tne  apartment.  In  the  hall  he  met  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  who  made 
him  a  haughty  reverence  in  token  of  adieu,  while  a  native  servant  of  the 
upper  class,  by  whom  she  was  attended,  made  a  low  and  reverential  salam. 

Hartley  hastened  from  the  Black  Town,  more  satisfied  than  before  that 
some  deceit  was  about  to  be  practised  towards  Menie  Gray  —  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  exert  himself  for  her  preservation ;  yet  more  completely 
perplexed,  when  he  began  to  consider  the  doubtful  character  of  the  danje^ 
to  which  she  might  be  exposed,  and  the  scanty  means  of  protection  which 
■be  had  to  oppose  to  it. 
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As  Hartley  left  the  apartment  in  the  house  of  Ram  Sing  Oottah  bj  one 
mode  of  exit,  Miss  Gray  retired  by  another,  to  an  apartment  destined  for 
her  private  use.  She,  too,  had  reason  for  secret  and  anxious  reflection, 
since  all  her  love  for  Middlemas,  and  her  full  confidence  in  his  honour,  could 
not  entirely  conquer  her  doubts  concerning  the  character  of  the  person 
whom  he  had  chosen  for  her  temporary  protectress.  And  yet  she  could  not 
rest  these  doubts  upon  any  thing  distinctly  conclusive ;  it  was  rather  a  dis* 
like  of  her  patroness's  general  manners,  and  a  disgust  at  her  masculine 
notions  and  expressions,  that  displeased  her,  than  any  thing  else. 

Meantime,  Madame  Montreville,  followed  by  her  black  domestic,  entered 
the  apartment  where  Hartley  and  Menie  had  iust  parted.  It  appeared  from 
the  conversation  which  follows,  that  they  had  from  some  place  of  conceal- 
ment overheard  the  dialogue  we  have  narrated  in  the  former  chapter. 

"It  is  good  luck,  Sadoc,"  said  the  lady,  **  that  there  is  in  this  world  the- 
great  fooC" 

*'  And  the  great  villain,"  answered  Sadoc,  in  good  English,  but  in  a  most 
BuUen  tone.  « 

**  This  woman,  now,"  conUnued  the  lady,  "  is  what  in  Frangistan  you  call 
an  angel." 

**  Ay,  and  I  have  seen  those  in  Hindostan  you  may  well  call  devil." 

"I  am  sure  that  this  —  how  you  call  him  —  Hartley,  is  a  meddling  devil. 
For  what  has  he  to  do?  She  will  not  have  any  of  him.  What  is  his  busi- 
ness who  has  her?  I  wish  we  were  well  up  the  Ghauts  again,  my  dear 
Sadoc." 

"For  my  part,"  answered  the  slave,  "I  am  half  determined  never  to 
ascend  the  Ghauts  more.  Hark  you,  Adela,  I  begin  to  sicken  of  the  plan 
we  have  laid.  This  creature's  confiding  purity  —  call  her  angel  or  woman, 
as  you  will  —  makes  my  practices  appear  too  vile,  even  in  my  own  eyes.  I 
feel  myself  unfit  to  be  your  companion  farther  in  the  daring  paths  which 
you  pursue.     Let  us  part,  and  part  friends." 

'*  Amen,  coward.  But  the  woman  remains  with  me,"  answered  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,* 

"  With  thee  I"  replied  the  seeming  black — "  never.  No,  Adela.  She  it 
under  the  shadow  of  the  British  flag,  and  she  shall  experience  lis  proteo- 
tion." 

"  Yes — and  what  protection  will  it  afford  to  you  yourself?"  retorted  the 
Amazon.  ''  What  if  I  should  clap  my  hands,  and  command  a  score  of  my 
black  servants  to  bind  you  like  a  sheep,  and  then  send  word  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  Presidency  that  one  Richard  Middlemas,  who  had  been  guilty 
of  mutiny,  murder,  desertion,  and  serving  of  the  enemy  against  his  coun- 
trymen, is  here,  at  Ram  Sing  Gottah's  house,  in  the  disguise  of  a  black 
servant?"  Middlemas  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  while  Madame 
Montreville  proceeded  to  load  him  with  reproaches.  —  "Yes,"  she  said, 
**  slave  and  son  of  a  slave  I  Since  you  wear  the  dress  of  my  household, 
you  shall  obey  me  as  fully  as  the  rest  of  them,  otherwise,  —  whips,  fetters, 
— the  scaffold,  rene|;ade, — the  gallows,  murderer !  Dost  thou  dare  tu  reflect 
on  the  abyss  of  misery  from  which  I  raised  thee,  to  share  my  wealth  and 
my  affections?  Dost  thou  not  remember  that  the  picture  of  this  pale,  oold, 
un impassioned  girl  was  then  so  indifferent  to  thee,  that  thou  didst  sacrifice 

*  In  order  to  mmntain  'mti^ared  the  too*  of  punoa  thrDUftmai  thi«  dwUmma^ \!L  Vvaa  ^wwx V*^'!!''^^ ^wg^jVawi^ 
to  dMcanl,  lo  tb»  laagtiaf*  of  liM  B«guin,  Uia  yotow  uf  UaiutiiM  )Vmm«1)\Vc. 
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it  as  a  tribute  due  to  the  benevolence  of  her  who  relieved  thee,  to  tho  affeo- 
tion  of  her  who,  wretch  as  thou  art,  condescended  to  love  thee  V 

^  Yes,  fell  woman,''  answered  Middlemas,  '*  but  was  it  I  who  encouraged 
the  young  tyrant's  outrageous  passion  for  a  portrait,  or  who  furmcd  the 
ftbounnablc  plan  of  placing  the  original  within  his  power?" 

*•  No  —  for  to  do  80  required  brain  and  wit.  But  it  was  thine,  flimsy 
villnin,  to  execute  the  device  which  a  bolder  genius  planned;  it  was  thine 
to  entice  tho  woman  to  this  foreign  shore,  under  pretence  of  a  love,  which, 
on  thy  part,  cold-blooded  miscreant,  never  had  existed.'' 

**  Peace,  screech-owl  I"  answered  Middlemas,  *'  nor  drive  me  to  such 
madness  as  may  lead  me  to  forget  thou  art  a  woman." 

**  A  woman,  dastard !  Is  this  thy  pretext  for  sparing  me? — what,  then, 
art  thou,  who  tremblest  at  a  woman^s  looks,  a  woman's  words  ?  —  I  am  a 
woman,  renegade,  but  one  who  wears  a  dagger,  and  despises  alike  thy 
strength  and  thy  courage.  I  am  a  woman  who  has  looked  on  more  dying 
men  than  thou  hast  killed  deer  and  antelopes.  Thou  must  traffic  for  great- 
ness?—  thou  hast  thrust  thyself  like  a  five-years'  child,  into  the  rough 
sports  of  men,  and  wilt  only  be  borne  down  and  crushed  for  thy  pains. 
Ihou  wilt  be  a  double  traitor,  forsooth — betray  tbv  betrothed  to  the  Prince, 
ID  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  betraying  the  Prince  to  the  English,  and 
thus  gain  thy  pardon  from  thy  countrymen.  But  me  thou  shalt  not  betray. 
I  will  not  be  made  the  tool  of  thy  ambition — 1  will  not  give  thee  the  aid  of 
my  treasures  and  my  soldiers,  to  be  sacrificed  at  last  to  this  northern  icicle. 
No,  I  will  watch  thee  as  the  fiencT  watches  the  wizard.  Show  but  a  symptom 
of  betraying  me  while  we  are  here,  and  1  denounce  thee  to  the  English, 
who  might  pardon  the  successful  villain,  but  not  him  who  can  only  offer 
prayers  for  his  life,  in  place  of  useful  services.  Let  me  see  thee  flinch  when 
we  are  beyond  the  Ghauts,  and  the  Nawaub  shall  know  thy  intrieues  with 
the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  thy  resolution  to  deliver  up  Bangalore 
to  the  English,  when  the  imprudence  of  Tippoo  shall  have  made  thee 
Killedar.    Go  where  thou  wilt,  slave,  thou  shalt  find  me  thy  mistress." 

''  And  a  fair  though  an  unkind  one,"  said  the  counterfeit  Sadoc,  suddenly 
changing  his  tone  to  an  aflectation  of  tenderness.  **  It  is  true  I  pity  this 
unhappy  woman ;  true  I  would  save  her  if  I  could  —  but  most  unjust  to 
suppose  I  would  in  any  circumstances  prefer  her  to  my  Nourjehau,  my 
light  of  the  world,  my  Alootee  Mahul,  my  pearl  of  the  palace" 

"  All  false  coin  and  empty  compliment,"  said  the  Begum.  **  Let  me 
bear,  in  two  brief  words,  that  you  leave  this  woman  to  my  disposal." 

**  But  not  to  be  interred  alive  under  your  seat,  like  the  Circassian  of  whom 
you  were  jealous,"  said  Middlemas,  shuddering. 

**  No,  fool ;  her  lot  shall  not  be  worse  than  that  of  being  the  favoarite  of 
a  prince.  Hast  thou,  fugitive  and  criminal  as  thou  art,  a  better  fate  to  offer 
her?" 

**  But,"  replied  Middlemas,  blushing  even  through  his  base  disguise  at 
tlie  consciousness  of  his  abject  conduct,  '*  I  will  have  no  force  on  her  incli- 
nations." 

**  Such  truce  she  shall  have  as  the  laws  of  the  Zenana  allow,"  replied  the 
(female  tyrant.  *' A  week  is  long  enough  for  her  to  determine  whether  she 
will  be  the  willing-mistress  of  a  princely  and  generous  lover." 

**Ay/'  Bald  Richard,  '*and  before  that  week  expires" He  stopped 

short. 

**  What  will  happen  before  the  week  expires  ?"  said  the  Begum  Montre- 
fiUe. 

**  No  matter  —  nothing  of  consequence.  I  leave  the  woman's  fate  with 
yon." 

**  'Tis  well — we  march  to-night  on  our  return,  so  soon  as  the  moon  rises 
Qiie  orders  to  our  retinue." 
"  To  hear  is  to  obey  "  xe^\\%d  \k«  a««m\Ti%  i^^^^^xAX^^"^^  vs^jisteaaJL 
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The  eyes  of  the  Begum  remained  fixed  on  the  door  through  which  he  had 
passed.  "Villain  —  double-djred  villain  !"  ^he  said,  "  I  see  thy  drift;  thou 
wouldst  betray  Tippoo,  in  policy  alike  and  in  loye.  But  mo  thou  canst  not 
betray. — ^Ho,  there,  who  waits  ?  Let  a  trusty  messenger  be  ready  to  set  off 
instantly  with  letters,  which  I  will  presently  make  retwiy.  Ilis  departure 
must  be  a  secret  to  every  >ene.  —  And  now  shall  this  pale  phantom  soon 
know  her  destiny,  and  learn  what  it  is  to  have  rivalled  Adela  Montreville." 

'While  the  Amazonian  Princess  meditated  plans  of  vengeance  against  her 
innocent  rival  and  the  guilty  lover,  the  latter  plotted  as  deeply  for  his  own 

Eurposes.    lie  had  waited  until  such  brief  twilight  as  India  enjoys  rendered 
is  disguise  complete,  then  set  out  in  haste  for  the  part  of  Madras  in- 
habited by  the  Europeans,  or,  as  it  is  termed.  Fort  St.  Ueor^e. 

''  I  will  save  her  yet,''  he  said ;  **  ere  Tippoo  can  seize  his  prize,  we  will 
raise  around  his  ears  a  storm  which  woula  drive  the  God  of  War  from  the 
arms  of  the  Goddess  of  Beauty.  The  trap  shall  close  its  fangs  upon  this 
Indian  tiger,  ere  he  has  time  to  devour  the  bait  which  enticed  him  into  the 
snare." 

While  Middlemas  cherished  these  hopes,  he  approached  the  Residency. 
The  sentinel  on  duty  stopped  him,  as  of  course,  but  he  was  in  possession 
of  the  counter-sign,  and  entered  without  opposition.  lie  rounded  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  President  of  the  Council  resided,  an  able  and  active,  but 
unconscientious  man,  who,  neither  in  his  own  affairs,  nor  in  those  of  the 
Company,  was  supposed  to  embarrass  himself  much  about  the  means  which 
he  used  to  attain  his  object.  A  tap  at  a  small  postern  gate  was  answered 
by  a  black  slave,  who  admitted  Middlemas  to  that  necessary  appurtenance 
of  every  government,  a  back  stair,  which,  in  its  turn,  conductea  him  to  the 
office  of  the  Bramin  Paupiah,  the  Dubash,  or  steward  of  the  great  man, 
and  by  whose  means  chiefly  he  communicated  with  the  native  courts,  and 
carried  on  many  mysterious  intrigues,  which  he  did  not  communicate  to  his 
brethren  at  the  council-board. 

It  is  perhaps  justice  to  the  guilty  and  unhappy  Middlemas  to  suppose, 
that  if  the  agency  of  a  British  officer  had  been  employed,  ho  might  have 
been  induced  to  throw  himself  on  his  mercy,  might  have  explained  the 
whole  of  his  nefarious  bargain  with  Tippoo,  and,  renouncing  his  guilty 
projects  of  ambition,  might  have  turned  his  whole  thoughts  upon  saving 
Menie  Gray,  ere  she  was  transported  beyond  the  reach  of  British  proteo* 
tion.  But  the  thin  dusky  form  which  stood  before  him,  wrapped  in  robea 
of  muslin  embroidered  with  gold,  was  that  of  Paupiah,  known  as  a  master- 
counsellor  of  dark  projects,  an  Oriental  Machiavel,  whose  premature  wrin- 
kles were  the  result  of  many  an  intrigue,  in  which  the  existence  of  the 
poor,  the  happiness  of  the  rich,  the  honour  of  men,  and  the  chastity  of 
women,  had  been  sacrificed  without  scruple,  to  attain  some  private  or 

e>litical  advantage.  He  did  not  even  enquire  by  what  means  the  renegade 
riton  proposed  to  acquire  that  influence  with  Tippoo  which  might  enable 
him  to  betray  him — he  only  desired  to  be  assured  that  the  fact  was  real. 

"  You  speak  at  the  risk  of  your  head,  if  you  deceive  Paupiah,  or  make 
Paupiah  the  means  of  deceiving  his  master.  I  know,  so  does  all  Madras, 
that  the  Nawaub  has  placed  his  young  son,  Tippoo,  at.  Vice-Regent  of  hit 
ncwly-eon(juered  territory  of  Bangalore,  which  liyder  iimitiataw  added  to 
his  duminions.  But  that  Tippoo  should  bestow  the  govenutt3a|^f  that 
important  place  on  an  apostate  Feringi,  seems  more  doubtful.*^ ..      "^*Pw 

**  Tippoo  is  young,"  answered  Middlemas,  '*and  to  youth  tbt'lmsMMi 
of  the  passions  is  what  a  lily  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  to  chSdi|M|p- 
thcy  will  risk  life  to  reach  it,  though,  when  obtained,  it  is  of  littld IPiilQe. 
Tippoo  has  the  cunning  of  his  father  and  his  military  talents,  but  he  lacks 
his  cautious  wisdom.'' 

"  Thou  speakest  truth  —  but  when  tboxx  ^t\.  <iw«niat  ^1  '^^Ri'^^^^x\iab«^ 
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thoQ  forces  to  bold  the  place  till  thoa  art  relieved  by  (be  Mabrattas,  or  bj 
the  British?" 

.  *'  Doubt  it  not  —  the  soldiers  of  the  Begnm  Mootee  Mahul,  'vrbom  the 
ifcaropoans  call  Montreville,  are  less  hers  than  mine.  I  am  myself  her  Bak- 
•bee,  FGcneral,]  and  her  Sirdars  are  at  mj  devotion.  With  these  I  could 
keep  Bansalore  for  two  months,  and  the  British^krmr  may  be  before  it  in  a 
week.  What  do  yon  risk  by  advancing  General  Smith  s  army  nearer  to 
the  frontier?" 

"  We  risk  a  settled  peace  with  Hyder,"  answered  Paupiah,  "  for  which 
he  has  made  advantageous  offers.  Tet  I  say  nqt  but  tby  plan  may  be  most 
Advantageous.    Thou  sayest  Tippoo's  treasures  are  in  the  fort  ?  " 

"  His  treasures  and  his  Zenana ;  I  may  even  be  able  to  secure  his  person." 

•*'  That  were  a  goodly  pledee,"  answered  the  Hindoo  minister. 

*'  And  you  consent  that  the  treasures  shall  be  divided  to  the  last  rupee, 
M  in  the  scroll  ?  " 

"  The  share  of  Paupiah's  master  is  too  small,"  said  the  Bramin ;  "  and 
the  name  of  Paupiah  is  unnoticed." 

"  The  share  of  the  Begum  may  be  divided  between  Paupiah  and  his  mas- 
ter," answered  Middlemas. 

"  But  the  Begum  will  expect  her  proportion,"  replied  Paupiah. 

**  Let  me  alone  to  deal  with  her,"  said  Middlemas.  '*  Before  the  blow  is 
atmck,  she  shall  not  know  of  our  private  treaty,  and  afterwards  her  disap- 
pointment will  be  of  little  consequence.  And  now,  remember  my  stipula- 
tions—  my  rank  to  bo  restored  —  my  full  pardon  to  be  granted." 

"  Ay,"  replied  Paupiah,  cautiously,  "  should  you  succeed.  But  were  you 
to  betray  wnat  has  here  passed,  I  will  find  the  dagger  of  a  Looftie  which 
shall  reach  thee,  wert  thou  sheltered  under  the  folds  of  the  Nawaub's  gar- 
ment. In  the  meantime,  take  this  missive,  and  when  yon  are  in  possession 
of  Bangalore,  despatch  it  to  General  Smith,  whose  division  shall  have  orders 
to  approach  as  near  the  frontiers  of  Mysore  as  may  be,  without  causing 
suspicion." 

Thus  parted  this  worthy  pair;  Paupiah  to  report  to  his  principal  the 
progress  of  these  dark  machinations,  Middlemas  to  join  the  Begum,  on  her 
return  to  the  Mysore.  The  gold  and  diamonds  of  Tippoo,  the  importance 
which  he  was  about  to  acquire,  the  ridding  himself  at  once  of  the  capricious 
authority  of  the  irritable  Tippoo,  and  the  troublesome  claims  of  the  Begum, 
were  such  agreeable  subjects  of  contemplation,  that  be  scarcely  thought  of 
the  fate  of  his  European  victim,  unless  to  salve  his  conscience  with  the  hope 
that  the  sole  injury  she  could  sustain  might  be  the  alarm  of  a  few  days, 
during  the  course  of  which  he  would  acquire  the  means  of  delivering  her 
from  the  tyrant,  in  whose  Zenana  she  was  to  remain  a  temporary  prisoner. 
He  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  to  abstai^i  from  seeing  her  till  the  moment 
he  could  afford  her  protection,  justlv  considering  the  danger  which  his  whole 
plan  might  incur,  if  he  again  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  Begum.  This 
ne  trusted  was  now  asleep ;  and,  in  the  course  of  their  return  to  Tippoo's 
camp,  near  Ban^lore,  it  was  his  study  to  soothe  this  ambitious  and  crafty 
female  by  blandishments,  intermingled  with  the  more  splendid  prospects 
of  wealth  and  power  to  be  opened  to  them  both,  as  he  pretended,  by  the 
success  of  his  present  enterprise.* 

*  It  ii  tcaroe  necMwrj  to  wy,  that  lach  thmga  onuM  noly  b«  acted  in  tho  oarlier  period  of  oar  lodiao  ael- 
tloBMOta,  wlMD  tho  cheek  o(  the  Diractura  waa  imperfect,  and  that  of  the  crown  did  not  oziat.  My  Ihead 
Mr.  niraeribo  ia  of  opinion,  that  there  ia  aa  anachnMuam  in  tlie  introductioo  of  Pupiali,  the  Bnaum  DiibaaS 
■f  Iht  EnfUah  goraruor.  — C.  C. 
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(C^aptfr  tilt  €l)itt«nt^. 

It  appears  that  the  jealous  and  tyraDnical  Begum  did  not  long  suspend 
her  purpose  of  agonizing  her  rival  by  acquaintine  her  with  her  intended 
fate.  By  prayers  or  rewards,  Mcnie  uray  prevailed  on  a  servant  of  Ram 
Sing  Gottah,  to  deliver  to  Hartley  the  following  distracted  note :  — 

"All  is  true  your  fears  foretold  —  lie  has  delivered  me  up  to  a  cruel 
woman,  who  threatens  to  sell  me  to  the  tyrant,  Tippoo.  Save  me  if  you 
can  —  if  you  have  not  pity,  or  cannot  give  me  aid,  there  is  none  left  upon 
earth.  — M.G." 

The  haste  with  which  Dr.  Hartley  sped  to  the  Fort,  and  demanded  an 
audience  of  the  Governor,  was  defeated  by  the  delays  interposed  by  Paupiah. 

It  did  not  suit  the  plans  of  this  artful  Ilindoo,  that  any  interruption  should 
be  opposed  to  the  departure  of  the  Begum  and  her  favourite,  considering 
how  much  the  plans  of  the  last  corresponded  with  his  own.  He  affected 
incredulity  on  the  charge,  when  Hartley  complained  of  an  Englishwoman 
being  detained  in  the  train  of  the  Begum  against  her  consent,  treated  the 
complaint  of  Miss  Gray  as  the  result  of  some  female  quarrel  unworthy  of 
particular  attention,  and  when  at  length  he  took  some  steps  for  examining 
riirther  into  the  matter,  he  contrived  they  should  be  so  tardy,  that  the 
Begum  and  her  retinue  were  far  beyond  the  reach  of  interruption. 

Hartley  let  his  indignation  betray  him  into  reproaches  against  Paupiah, 
in  which  his  principal  was  not  spared.  This  only  served  to  give  the  im- 
passable Bramin  a  pretext  for  excluding  him  from  the  Residency,  with  a 
nint,  that  if  his  language  continued  to  bo  of  such  an  imprudent  character, 
he  might  expect  to  be  removed  from  Madras,  and  stationed  at  some  hill- 
fort  or  village  among  the  mountains,  where  his  medical  knowledge  would 
find  full  exercise  in  protecting  himself  and  others  from  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  climate. 

As  he  retired,  bursting  with  ineffectual  indignation,  Esdale  was  the  first 
person  whom  Hartley  chanced  to  meet  with,  and  to  him,  stung  with  impar 
tience,  he  communicated  what  he  termed  the  infamous  conduct  of  the  (io- 
vernor's  Dubash,  connived  at,  as  he  had  but  too  much  reason  to  suppose, 
by  the  Governor  himself;  exclaiming  against  the  want  of  spirit  which  they 
betrayed,  in  abandoning  a  British  subject  to  the  fraud  of  renegades,  and 
the  force  of  a  tyrant. 

Esdale  listened  with  that  sort  of  anxiety  which  prudent  men  betray  when 
they  feel  themselves  like  to  be  drawn  into  trouble  by  the  discourse  of  aa 
imprudent  friend. 

"  If  you  desire  to  be  personally  righted  in  this  matter,"  said  he  at  length, 
"you  must  apply  to  Lcadenhall  Street,  where  I  suspect — betwixt  ourselves 
— K;omplaints  are  accumulating  fast,  both  against  Paupiah  and  his  master." 

"  I  care  for  neither  of  them,"  said  Hartley  ;  "  I  need  no  personal  redress 
— I  desire  none — I  only  want  succour  for  Menie  Gray." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Esdale,  "you  have  only  one  resource  —  you  must 
apply  to  liyder  himself" 

"  to  Ilyder  — to  the  usurper —  the  tyrant?" 

"  Yes,  to  this  usurper  and  tyrant,"  answered  Esdale,  "  jou  must  be  con- 
tented to  apply.  His  pride  is,  to  be  thought  a  strict  administrator  of  iustioe; 
and  perhaps  he  may  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  choose  to  display  him- 
self m  the  light  of  an  impartial  magistrate." 

"Then  I  go  to  demand  justice  at  his  footstool,"  said  Hartley. 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  dear  Hartley,"  answered  his  friend ;  "  first  considec 
tba  risk    llyder  is  j  ust  by  refleotion,  Mid.  ^iVv^  it^ia.  y^^^^  ^t^>&s»v 
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lions ;  but  by  teraperaxncnt,  his  blood  is  as  annily  as  ever  beat  under  a 
black  skin,  and  if  you  do  not  find  biin  in  the  vein  of  judging,  he  is  likely 
enough  to  be  in  that  of  killing.  Stakes  and  bowstrings  are  as  frequently 
in  his  head  as  the  adjustment  of  the  scales  of  justice." 

**  No  matter — I  will  instantly  pr^ent  myself  at  his  Durbar.  The  GoTemor 
cannot  for  very  shame  refuse  me  letters  of  credence." 

**  Never  think  of  asking  them/'  said  his  more  experienced  friend ;  "  it 
would  cost  Paupiah  little  to  have  them  so  worded  as  to  induce  Hyder  to 
ri<l  our  sable  Dubash,  at  once  and  for  ever,  of  the  sturdy  free-spoken  Dr. 
Adam  Hartley.  A  Vakeel,  or  messenger  of  government,  sets  out  to-morrow 
for  Scringapatam ;  contrive  to  join  him  on  the  road,  his  passport  will  protect 
you  both.     Do  you  know  none  of  the  chiefs  about  Hyder's  person  T* 

**  Norm,  excepting  his  late  emissary  to  this  place,  Barak  el  Uadgi,"  an- 
swered Hartley. 

'*  His  support,"  said  Esdale,  \*  although  only  a- Fakir,  may  be  as  effectual 
M  that  of  persons  of  more  essential  consequence.  And,  to  say  the  truth, 
where  the  caprice  of  a  despot  is  the  question  in  debate,  there  is  no  knowing 
upon  what  it  is  best  to  reckon. — Take  my  advice,  my  dear  Hartley,  leave 
this  poor  ^irl  to  her  fate.  After  all,  by  placing  yourself  in  an  attitude  of 
endeavouring  to  save  her,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  you  only  ensure  your 
own  destruction." 

Hartley  shook  his  head,  and  bade  Esdale  hastily  farewell ;  leaving  him 
in  the  happy  and  self-applauding  state  of  mind  proper  to  one  who  has  given 
the  best  aavico  possible  to  a  friend,  and  may  conscientiously  wash  his  hands 
of  all  consequences. 

Having  furnished  himself  with  money,  and  with  the  attendance  of  three 
trusty  native  servants,  mounted  like  himself  on  Arab  horses,  and  carrying 
with  them  no  tent,  and  very  little  baggage,  the  anxious  Hartley  lost  not  a 
moment  in  taking  the  road  to  Mysore,  endeavouring,  in  the  meantiroey  by 
recollecting  ever^  story  he  had  ever  heard  of  Hvder's  justice  and  forbear- 
ance, to  assure  himself  that  he  should  find  the  Rawaub  disposed  to  protect 
a  helpless  female,  even  against  the  future  heir  of  his  empire. 

Before  ho  crossed  the  Madras  territory,  he  overtook  the  Vakeel,  or  mes- 
senger of  the  British  Government,  of  whom  Esdale  had  spoken.  This  man, 
accustomed  for  a  sum  of  mooe^r  to  permit  adventurous  European  traders 
who  desired  to  visit  Hyder's  capital,  to  share  his  protection,  passport,  and 
escort,  was  not  disposed  to  refuse  the  same  good  oflSce  to  a  gentleman  of 
credit  at  Madras ;  and,  propitiated  by  an  additional  gratuity,  undertook  to 
travel  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  was  a  journey  which  was  not  prosecuted 
without  much  fatigue  and  considerable  danger,  as  they  had  to  traverse  a 
country  frequently  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  war,  more  especially  when 
-,they  approached  the  Ghauts,  those  tremendous  mountain-passes  which 
descend  from  the  table-land  of  Mysore,  and  through  which  the  mighty 
streams  that  arise  in  the  centre  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  find  their  way  to 
the  ocean. 

The  sun  had  set  ere  the  party  reached  the  foot  of  one  of  these  perilous 
passes,  up  which  lay  the  road  to  Seringapatam.  A  narrow  path,  which  in 
summer  resembled  an  empty  water-course,  winding  upwards  amone  immense 
rocks  and  precipices,  was  at  one  time  completely  overshadowea  by  dark 
^ovcs  Df  teak-trees,  and  at  another,  found  its  way  beside  impenetrable 
'jungles,  the  habitation  of  jackals  and  tigers. 
^  By  means  of  this  unsocial  path  the  travellers  threaded  their  way  in 
silence, — Hartley,  whose  impatience  kept  him  before  the  Vakeel,  eagerly 
enquiring  when  the  moon  would  enlighten  the  darkness,  which,  after  the 
sun's  disappearance,  closed  fast  around  them.  He  was  answered  by  the 
natives  according  to  their  usual  mode  of  expression,  that  the  moon  was  in 
her  dark  side,  and  that  be  '9«aaiiut\A\^^'^^\A\^VvQ\!i  bet  bursting  through 
A  cloud  to  illuminate  tViQ  \;^\Ol^\a  a.xia  %Vc^\»b  ^1  '^aj^  vA  ^a^c^  ^niofak 
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amongst  which  thoy  were  winding.  Hartley  had  therefore  no  re8oarce» 
save  to  keep  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  lighted  match  of  the  Sowar,  or 
horseman,  who  rode  before  him,  which,  for  sufficient  reasons,  was  always 
kept  in  readiness  to  be  applied  to  the  priming  of  the  matehljftck.  The  vidette, 
on  his  part,  kept  a  watcniul  eye  on  the  Dowrah,  a  euide.8i(pplied  at  the  last 
village,  who,  having  got  more  than  halfway  from  bis  owiPoouse,  was  much 
to  be  suspected  of  meditating  how  to  escape  the  trouble  of  going  further.* 

The  Dowrah,  on  the  other  hand,  conscious  of  the  lighted  match  and 
loaded  gun  behind  him,  hollowed  from  time  to  time  to  show  that  he  was  on 
his  duty,  and  to  accelerate  the  march  of  the  travellers.  His  cries  were  an- 
swered by  an  occasional  ejaculation  of  Ulla  from  the  black  soldiers,  who 
closed  the  rear,  and  who  were  meditating  on  former  adventures,  the  plun- 
dering of  a  Kaffila,  (party  of  travelling  merchants,)  or  some  such  exploit^ 
or  perhaps  reflecting  that  a  tiger,  in  the  neighboring  jungle,  might  btt 
watching  patiently  for  the  last  of  the  party,  in  order  to  spring  upon  him, 
according  to  his  usual  practice. 

The  sun,  which  appeared  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  left  them,  served 
to  light  the  travellers  in  the  remainder  of  the  ascent,  and  called  forth  from 
the  Mahomedans  belonging  to  the  party  the  morning  prayer  of  Alia  Akber, 
which  resounded  in  long  notes  among  the  rocks  and  ravines,  and  they  con- 
tinued with  better  advantage  their  forced  march  until  the  pass  opened  upon 
a  boundless  extent  of  jungle,  with  a  single  high  mud  fort  rising  through 
the  midst  of  it.  Upon  this  plain  rapine  and  war  had  suspended  the  labours 
of  industry,  and  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  soil  had  in  a  few  years  converted 
a  fertile  champaign  country  into  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket.  Accord- 
ingly, the  banks  of  a  small  nullah,  or  brook,  were  covered  with  the  foot- 
marks of  tigers  and  other  animals  of  prey. 

Here  the  travellers  stopped  to  drink,  and  to  refresh  themselves  and  their 
horses ;  and  it  was  near  this  spot  that  Hartley  saw  a  sight  which  forced  him 
to  compare  the  subject  which  engrossed  his  own  thoughts,  with  the  distress 
that  had  afflicted  another. 

At  a  spot  not  far  distant  from  the  brook,  the  guide  called  their  attention 
to  a  most  wretched  looking  man,  overgrown  with  hair,  who  was  seated  on 
the  skin  of  a  tiger.  His  body  was  covered  with  mud  and  ashes,  his  skin 
sunburnt,  his  dress  a  few  wretched  tatters.  He  appeared  not  to  observe 
the  approach  of  the  strangers,  neither  moving  nor  speaking  a  word,  but 
remaining  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  small  and  rude  tomb,  formed  of  the  black 
slate  stones  which*  lay  around,  and  exhibiting  a  small  recess  for  a  lamp. 
As  they  approached  the  man,  and  placed  before  him  a  rupee  or  two,  and 
some  nee,  tney  observed  that  a  tiger  s  skull  and  bones  lay  beside  him,  with 
a  sabre  almost  consumed  by  rust. 

While  they  gazed  on  this  miserable  object,  the  guide  acquainted  tbeni' 
with  his  tragical  history.  Sadhu  Sing  had  been  a  Sipahee,  or  soldier,  and 
freebooter  of  course,  the  native  and  the  pride  of  a  halt-ruined  village  which 
they  had  passed  on  the  preceding  day.  He  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter 
of  a  Sipahee,  who  served  in  the  mud  fort  which  they  saw  at  a  distance 
rising  above  the  jungle.  In  due  time,  Sadhu,  with  his  friends,  came  for  the 
purpose  of  the  marriage,  and  to  bring  home  the  bride.  She  was  mounted 
on  a  Tatoo,  a  small  horse  belonging  to  the  country,  and  Sadhu  and  his 
friends  preceded  her  on  foot,  in  all  their  joy  and  pride.  As  they  approached 
the  nullah  near  which  the  travellers  were  resting,  there  was  heard  a  dreadful 
roar,  accompanied  by  a  shriek  of  agony.  Sadhu  Sing,  who  instantly  turned, 
saw  no  trace  of  his  bride,  save  that  her  horse  ran  wild  in  one  direction, 
whilst  in  the  other  the  long  grass  and  reeds  of  the  jungle  were  moving  like 

*  In  every  village  the  Downh.  or  Guide,  is  an  oAoial  p«raon,  opon  the  poblk:  eatabliehment,  and  receiTM  « 
portiiMi  of  tbn  iiunreKt  ur  other  revenae.  alimtc  with  the  Smith,  the  Sweeiier.  and  the  Barber.  Aa  he  «•!• 
iKitiutNC  frotii  tbe  travellers  whom  it  la  hia  oflioe  to  oondoet,  ha  never  arraplea  to  ahottea  ^«  vkvlV 
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the  ripple  of  the  ocean,  when  distorted  by  th^  course  of  a  shark  holding  its 
way  near  the  surface.  Sadhu  drew  bis  sabre  and  rushed  forward  in  that 
direction ;  the  rest  of  the  party  remained  motionless  until  roused  bj  a  short 
roar  of  agony.  They  then  plunged  into  the  jungle  with  their  drawn  weapons, 
where  they  speedily  found  Sadhu  Sing  holding  in  his  arms  the  lifeless  corpse 
of  his  bride,  where  a  little  farther  lay  the  body  of  the  tiger,  slain  by  such 
a  blow  over  the  neck  as  desperation  itself  could  alone  have  discharged. — 
The  brideless  bridegroom  would  permit  none  to  interfere  with  bis  sorrow. 
He  dug  a  grave  for  his  Mora,  and  erected  over  it  the  rude  tomb  they  saw, 
and  never  aftierwards  left  the  spot.  The  beasts  of  prey  themselves  seemed 
to  respect  or  dread  the  extremity  of  his  sorrow.  His  friends  brought  him 
food  and  water  from  the  nullah,  but  he  neither  smiled  nor  showed  any 
mark  of  acknowledgment,  unless  when  they  brought  him  flowers  to  debk 
the  gra^  of  Mora.  Four  or  five  years,  according  to  the  guide,  had  passed 
away,  and  there  Sadhu  Sing  still  remained  among  the  trophies  of  his  grief 
and  his  vengeance,  exhibiting  all  the  symptoms  of  advanced  age,  though 
still  in  the  prime  of  youth.  The  tale  hastened  the  travellers  from  their 
resting-place ;  the  Vakeel  because  it  reminded  him  of  the  dangers  of  the 
'ungle,  and  Hartley  because  it  coincided  too  well  with  the  probable  fate  of 
lis  beloved,  almost  within  the  grasp  of  a  more  formidable  tiger  than  that 
whose  skeleton  lay  beside  Sadhu  Sing. 

It  was  at  the  mud  fort  already  mentioned  that  the  travellers  received  the 
first  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  Begum  and  her  party,  by  a  Peon  (or 
foot-soldier)  who  had  been  in  their  company,  but  was  now  on  his  return  to 
the  coast.  They  had  travelled,  he  said,  with  great  speed,  until  they  ascended 
the  Ghauts,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  party  of  the  Begum's  own  forces ; 
and  he  and  others,  who  had  been  brought  from  Madras  as  a  temporary 
escort,  were  paid  and  dismissed  to  their  homes.  After  this,  he  understood 
it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Begum  Mootee  Mahul,  to  proceed  by  slow  marches 
and  frequent  halts,  to  Bangalore,  the  vicinity  of  which  place  she  did  not 
desire  to  reach  until  Prince  Tippoo,  with  whom  she  desired  an  interview, 
should  have  returned  from  an  expedition  towards  Vandicotta,  in  which  he 
had  lately  been  engaged. 

From  the  result  of  his  anxious  enquiries.  Hartley  had  reason  to  hope, 
that  though  Seringapatam  was  seventy-five  miles  more  to  the  eastward  than 
Bangalore,  yet,  by  using  diligence,  he  might  have  time  to  throw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Hyder,  and  beseech  his  interposition,  before  the  meeting  betwixt 
Tippoo  and  the  Begum  should  decide  the  fate  of  Menie  Gray.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  trembled  as  the  Peon  told  him  that  the  Begum's  Bukshee,  or  Ge- 
neral, who  had  travelled  to  Madras  with  her  in  disguise,  had  now  assumed 
the  dress  and  character  belonging  to  his  rank,  and  it  was  expected  he  was 
to  be  honoured  by  the  Mahomedan  Prince  with  some  high  office  of  dignity. 
With  still  deeper  anxiety,  he  learned  that  a  palanquin,  watched  with  sedulous 
care  by  the  slaves  of  Oriental  jealousy,  contained,  it  was  whispered,  a  Fe- 
ringi,  or  Prankish  woman,  beautiful  as  a  Houri,  who  had  been  brought  from 
England  by  the  Begum,  as  a  present  to  Tippoo.  The  deed  of  villany  was 
therefore  in  full  train  to  be  accomplished ;  it  remained  to  see  whether  by 
^diligence  on  Hartley's  side,  its  course  could  be  interrupted. 

W  hen  this  eager  vindicator  of  betrayed  innocence  arrived  in  the  capital 
of  Hyder,  it  may  be  believed  that  he  consumed  no  time  in  viewing  the 
temple  of  the  celebrated  Yishnoo,  or  in  surveying  the  splendid  Gardens 
called  Loll-bang,  which  were  the  monument  of  Hyder's  magnificence,  and 
now  hold  his  mortal  remains.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  no  sooner  arrived 
in  the  city,  than  he  hastened  to  the  principal  Mlosoue,  having  no  doubt  that 
be  was  there  most  likely  to  learn  some  tidings  of  Barak  el  Hftdgi.     He  ap- 

froached  accordingly  the  sacred  spot,  and  as  to  enter  it  would  have  cost  a 
'eringi  his  life,  ho  employed  the  agency  of  a  devout  Mussulman  to  obtain 
information  concerning  the  person  whom  he  sought.    He  was  not  long  in 
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learning  that  the  Fakir  Barak  was  within  the  Mosque,  as  he  had  antici- 
pated, busied  with  bis  holy  office  of  reading  passages  from  the  Koran,  and 
Its  most  approved  commentators.  To  interrupt  him  in  bis  devout  task  waa 
impossible,  and  it  was  only  bj  a  high  bribe  that  he  could  prevail  on  the 
same  Moslem  whom  he  had  before  employed,  to  slip  into  the  sleeve  of  the 
holy  man's  robe  a  paper  containing  his  name,  and  that  of  the  Khan  in  which 
the  Vakeel  had  taken  up  his  residence.  The  agent  brought  back  for  answer, 
that  the  Fakir,  immersed,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  the  holy  service  which 
he  was  in  the  act  of  discharging,  had  paid  no  visible  attention  to  the  symbol 
of  intimation  which  the  Feringi  Sahib  [European  gentleman]  had  sent  to 
him.  Distracted  with  the  loss  of  time,  of  whicti  each  moment  was  precioust 
Hartley  next  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  Mussulman  to  interrupt  the 
Fakir's  devotions  with  a  verbal  message ;  but  the  man  was  indignant  at  the 
very  proposal. 

"  Dog  of  a  Christian  I"  he  said,  "  what  art  then  and  thy  whole  genera- 
tion,  that  Barak  el  Hadgi  should  lose  a  divine  thought  for  the  sake  of  an 
infidel  like  thee?" 

Exasperated  beyond  self-possession,  the  unfortunate  Hartley  was  now 
about  to  intrude  upon  the  precincts  of  the  Mosaue  in  person,  in  hopes  of 
interrupting  the  formal  prolonged  recitation  which  issued  from  its  recesses, 
when  an  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  prevented  him  from  a 
rashness  which  might  have  cost  him  his  life,  sayiivg,  at  the  same  time,. 
"  You  are  a  Sahib  Angrezie,  [English  gentleman  ;]  I  have  been  a  Telinea 

{a  private  soldier]  in  the  Company's  service,  and  have  eaten  their  salt, 
will  do  jour  errand  for  you  to  the  Fakir  Barak  el  Hadgi." 

So  saying,  he  entered  the  Mosque,  and  presently  returned  with  the  Fa* 
kir's  answer,  in  these  enigmatical  words :  —  "He  who  would  see  the  sun 
rise  must  watch  till  the  dawn." 

With  this  poor  subject  of  consolation.  Hartley  retired  to  his  inn,  to  medi- 
tate on  the  futility  of  the  professions  of  the  natives,  and  to  devise  some 
other  mode  of  finding  access  to  Hyder  than  that  which  he  had  hitherto 
trusted  to.  On  this  point,  however,  he  lost  all  hope,  being  informed  by  hia 
late  fellow-traveller,  whom  he  found  at  the  Khan,  that  the  Nawaub  waa 
absent  from  the  citj  on  a  secret  expedition,  which  might  detain  him  for  two 
or  three  days.  This  was  tlie  answer  which  the  Vakeel  himself  had  received 
fron^  the  Dewan,  with  a  farther  intimation,  that  he  must  hold  himself  ready, 
when  he  was  required,  to  deliver  his  credentials  to  Prince  Tippoo,  instead 
of  the  Nawaub ;  his  business  being  referred  to  the  former,  m  a  way  nol 
yory  promising  for  the  success  of  his  mission. 

Hartley  was  now  nearly  thrown  into  despair.  He  applied  to  more  than 
one  officer  supposed  to  have  credit  with  the  Nawaub,  but  the  slightest  hint 
of  the  nature  of  his  business  seemed  to  strike  all  with  terror.  Not  one  of  ' 
the  persons  he  applied  to  would  eneage  in  the  afiair,  or  even  consent  to  ^ye 
it  a  nearine ;  and  the  Dewan  plainly  told  him,  that  to  engage  in  opposition 
to  Prince  Tippoo's  wishes,  was  the  ready  way  to  destruction,  and  exhorted 
him  to  return  to  the  coast.  Driven  almost  to  distraction  by  his  various 
failures.  Hartley  betook  himself  in  the  evening  to  the  Khan.  The  call  of 
the  Muezzins  thundering  from  the  minarets,  had  invited  the  faithful  to 
prayers,  when  a  black  servant,  about  fifteen  years  old,  stood  before  Hartley, 
and  pronounced  these  words,  deliberately,  and  twice  over,  —  "Thus  saya 
Barak  el  Hadgi,  the  watcher  in  the  Mosque :  He  that  would  see  the  sun 
rise,  let  him  turn  towards  the  east."  He  then  left  the  caravanserai ;  and  it 
may  be  well  supposed  that  Hartley,  starting  from  the  carpet  on  which  he 
had  lain  down  to  repose  himself,  followed  his  youthful  guide  with  renewed 
yigour  and  palpitating  hope. 
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Twas  tiM  hour  when  rit««  nnlioly 

Csird  each  Paymm  rme»  to  prayer. 
And  the  lUr  that  faded  tlowly. 

Left  to  dews  the  freeheofed  air. 

Day  hie  eoltry  fires  had  wasted. 

Calm  and  cool  the  mooobeenis  shone ; 
To  the  Vizier's  lofty  palace 

One  bold  Chrii4ian  came  alone. 

TnoKAS  CAMPnu..     Queiedfrom  weMory. 

The  twilight  darkened  into  night  so  fast,  that  it  was  only  by  his  white 
dress  that  Hartley  could  discern  his  guide,  as  he  tripped  along  the  splendid 
Bazaar  of  the  city.  But  the  obscurity  was  so  far  favourable,  that  it  pre- 
Tented  the  inconvenient  attention  which  the  natives  might  otherwise  have 
bestowed  upon  the  European  in  his  native  dress,  a  sight  at  that  time  very 
rare  in  Seringapatam. 

The  various  turnings  and  windings  through  which  he  was  conducted, 
ended  at  a  small  door  in  a  wall,  which,  from  the  branches  that  hung  over 
it,  seemed  to  surround  a  garden  or  grove. 

The  postern  opened  on  a  tap  from  his  guide,  and  the  slave  having  entered, 
Hartley  prepared  to  follow,  but  stepped  back  as  a  gigantic  African  bran- 
dished at  his  head  a  scimetar  three  nngers  broad.  The  young  slave  touched 
his  countryman  with  a  rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  touch  disabled  the  giant,  whose  arm  and  weapon  sunk  instantly. 
Hartley  entered  without  farther  opposition,  and  was  now  in  a  grove  of 
mango-trees,  through  which  an  infant  moon  was  twinkling  faintly  amid  the 
murmur  of  waters,  the  sweet  song  of  the  nightingale,  and  the  odours  of  the 
rose,  yellow  jasmine,  orange  and  citron  flowers,  and  Persian  narcissus. 
Huge  domes  and  arches,  which  were  seen  imperfectly  in  the  quivering  light, 
seemed  to  intimate  the  neighbourhood  of  some  sacred  edince,  where  the 
Fakir  had  doubtless  taken  up  his  residence. 

Hartley  pressed  on  with  as  much  haste  as  he  could,  and  entered  a  side- 
door  and  narrow  vaulted  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  was  another  door. 
Here  his  guide  stopped,  but  pointed  and  made  indications  that  the  European 
should  enter.  Hartley  did  so,  and  found  himself  in  a  small  cell,  sucn  as 
we  hare  formerly  described,  wherein  sate  Barak  el  Hadgi,  with  another 
Fakir,  who,  to  iudgo  from  the  extreme  dignity  of  a  white  beard,  which 
ascended  up  to  his  eyes  on  each  side,  must  be  a  man  of  great  sanctity,  as 
well  as  impK)rtance. 

Hartley  pronounced  the  usual  salutation  of  Salam  Alaikum  in  the  most 
modest  ana  deferential  tone ;  but  his  former  friend  was  so  far  from  respond- 
ing in  their  former  strain  of  intimacv,  that,  having  consulted  the  eye  of  his 
older  companion,  he  barely  pointed  to  a  third  carpet,  upon  which  the 
stranger  seated  himself  cross-legged,  after  the  country  fashion,  and  a  pro- 
found silence  prevailed  for  the  space  of  several  minutes.  Hartley  knew 
the  Oriental  customs  too  well  to  eadanger  the  success  of  his  suit  by  preci- 
pitation. He  waited  an  intimation  to  speak.  At  length  it  came,  and  from 
Barak. 

**  When  the  pilgrim  Barak,"  he  said,  "  dwelt  at  Madras,  he  had  eyes  and 
A  tongue ;  biH  now  he  is  guided  b^  those  of  his  father,  the  holy  Scheik  Hali 
ben  Kbalodoun,  the  superior  of  his  convent." 

This  extreme  bumWlt^  Hikitley  thought  inconsistent  with  the  affectation 
of  possessing  superior  \n^\ift\ice,^V\cjS'^^i^\\sA  ^Wrq.  while  at  the  Pre- 
iidency ;  but  exaggeTatiou  o^  iWvx  o^xi  <iaii%^<^«\iR«i  "Sa  «A^^^^  ^fsis^s«sG^ vi 
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all  who  find  themselves  in  a  land  of  strangers.  Addressing  the  senior 
Fakir,  therefore,  he  told  him  in  as  few  words  as  possible  the  villanous  plot 
which  was  laid  to  betray  Menie  Gray  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  Tippoo. 
He  made  his  suit  for  the  reverend  father's  intercession  with  the  Prince  him- 
self, and  with  his  father  the  Nawaub,  in  the  most  persuasive  terms.  The 
llikir  listened  to  him  with  an  inflexible  and  immovable  aspect,  similar  to 
that  with  wiiich  a  wooden  saint  regards  his  ea^er  supplicants.  There  was 
a  second  pause,  when,  after  resuming  his  pleading  more  than  once,  Hartley 
was  at  length  compelled  to  end  it  for  want  of  matter. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  the  elder  Fakir,  who,  after  shooting  a  glance 
at  his  younger  companion  by  a  turn  of  the  eye,  without  the  least  alteration 
of  the  position  of  the  head  and  body,  said,  "  The  unbeliever  has  spoken 
like  a  poet  But  does  he  think  that  the  Nawaub  Khan  Hyder  Ali  Behauder 
will  contest  with  his  son  Tippoo  the  victorious,  the  possession  of  an  infidel 
slave?" 

Hartley  received  at  the  same  time  a  side  glance  from  Barak,  as  if  encou- 
raging him  to  plead  his  own  cause.  He  suffered  a  minute  to  elapse,  and 
then  replied, — 

'*  The  Nawaub  is  in  the  place  of  the  Prophet,  a  judge  over  the  low  as  well 
as  high.  It  is  written,  that  when  the  Prophet  decided  a  controversy  between 
the  two  sparrows  concerning  a  grain  of  rice,  his  wife  Fatima  said  to  him, 
'  Doth  the  Missionary  of  Allah  well  to  bestow  his  time  in  distributing  jus- 
tice on  a  matter  so  Slight,  and  between  such  despicable  litigants  ?' — *  Know, 
woman,'  answered  the  Prophet,  *  that  the  sparrows  and  the  grain  of  rice  are 
the  creation  of  Allah.  Thev  are  not  wortn  more  than  thou  hast  spoken ; 
but  justice  is  a  treasure  of  inestimable  price,  and  it  must  be  imparted  by 
him  who  holdeth  power  to  all  who  require  it  at  his  hand.  The  Prince  doth 
the  will  of  Allah,  who  gives  it  alike  in  small  matters  as  in  great,  and  to  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  powerful.  To  the  hungry  bird,  a  grain  of  rice  is  as  a 
chaplet  of  pearls  to  a  sovereign.'  —  I  have  spoken." 

**  Bismallah  ! — Praised  be  God !  he  hath  spoken  like  a  Moullah,"  said  the 
elder  Fakir,  with  a  little  more  emotion,  and  some  inclination  of  his  head 
towards  Barak,  for  on  Hartley  he  scarcely  deigned  even  to  look. 

"  The  lips  have  spoken  it  which  cannot  lie,"  replied  Barak,  and  there  was 
again  a  pause. 

It  was  once  more  broken  by  Scheick  Hali,.  who,  addressing  himself 

directly  to  Hartley,  demanded  of  him,  *'  Hast  thou  heard,  Feringi,  of  aught 

of  treason  meditated  by  this  Kafr  [infidell  aeainst  the  Nawaub  Behauder?'' 

"  Out  of  a  traitor  cometh  treason,"  said  Hartley,  **  but,  to  speak  after  my 

knowledge,  I  am  not  conscious  of  such  design." 

**  There  is  truth  in  the  words  of  him,"  said  the  Fakir,  "  who  accnseth  not 
his  enemy  save  on  his  knowledge.  The  things  thou  hast  snoken  shall  be 
laid  before  the  Nawaub ;  and  as  Allah  and  he  will,  so  shall  the  issue  be. 
Meantime,  return  to  thy  Khan,  and  prepare  to  attend  the  Vakeel  of  thy 
government,  who  is  to  travel  with  dawn  to  Bangalore,  the  strong,  the  happy, 
the  holy  city.    Peace  be  with  thee ! — Is  it  not  so,  my  son  ?" 

Barak,  to  whom  this  appeal  was  made,  replied,  **  £ven  as  my  father  hath 
spoken." 

Hartley  had  no  alternative  but  to  arise  and  take  his  leave  with  the  asual 
phrase,  **  Salam — God's  peace  be  with  you  I" 

His  youthful  guide,  who  waited  his  return  without,  conducted  him  once 
more  to  his  Khan,  through  by-paths  which  he  couH  not  have  found  out 
without  pilotage.  His  thoughts  were  in  the  mean  time  strongly  engaged  on 
his  late  interview.  He  knew  the  Moslem  men  of  religion  were  not  implicity 
to  be  trusted.  The  whole  scene  might  be  a  scheme  of  Barak,  to  get  rid  of 
the  trouble  of  patronizing  a  European  in  a  delicate  affair ;  and  be  determined 
to  be  euided  by  what  should  seem  to  confirm  or  discredit  the  mtima^oi^ 
which  he  had  received. 
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On  his  arrival  at  the  Khan,  he  found  the  Vakeel  of  the  British  govem- 
ment  in  a  mat  bustle,  preparing  to  obey  directions  transmitted  to  him  by 
the  Nawauo's  Dewan,  or  treasurer,  directing  him  to  depart  the  next  morn- 
ing with  break  of  day  for  Bangalore. 

lie  expressed  great  discontent  at  the  order,  and  when  Hartley  intimated 
his  purpose  of  accompanying  him,  seemed  to  think  him  a  fool  for  his  pains, 
hinting  the  probability  that  Hyder  meant  to  get  rid  of  them  both  by  means 
of  the  freebooters,  through  whose  countries  they  were  to  pass  with  such  a 
feeble  escort.  This  fear  gave  way  to  another,  when  the  time  of  departure 
came,  at  which  moment  there  rode  up  about  two  hundred  of  the  Nawaub's 
native  cavalry.  The  Sirdar  who  commanded  these  troops  behaved  with 
civility,  and  statetl  that  he  was  directed  to  attend  upon  the  travellers,  and 
to  provide  for  their  safety  and  convenience  on  the  journey ;  but  his  manner 
was  reserved  and  distant,  and  the  Vakeel  insisted  that  the  force  was 
intended  to  prevent  their  escape,  rather  than  for  their  protection.  Under 
such  unpleasant  auspices,  the  journey  between  Seringapatam  and  Bangalore 
was  accomplished  in  two  days  and  part  of  a  third,  the  distance  being  nearly 
eighty  miles. 

On  arriving  in  view  of  this  fine  and  populous  city,  they  found  an 
encampment  already  established  within  a  mile  of  its  walls.  It  occupied  a 
tope  or  knoll,  covered  with  trees,  and  looked  full  on  the  gardens  which 
Tippoo  had  created  in  one  quarter  of  the  city.  The  rich  pavilions  of  the 
prmcipal  persons  flamed  with  silk  and  gold ;  and  spears  witn  gilded  points, 
or  poles  supporting  gold  knobs,  displayed  numerous  little  banners  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  the  Prophet.  Tnis  was  the  camp  of  the  Begum  Mootee 
Mahul,  who,  with  a  small  body  of  her  troops,  about  two  hundred  men,  was 
waiting  the  return  of  Tippoo  under  the  walls  of  Bangalore.  Their  private 
motives  for  desiring  a  meeting  the  reader  is  acquainted  with ;  to  the  public 
the  visit  of  the  Begum  had  only  the  appearance  of  an  act  of  deference,  fre- 
quently paid  by  inferior  and  subordinate  princes  to  the  patrons  whom  they 
depend  upon. 

These  facts  ascertained,  the  Sirdar  of  the  Nawaub  took  up  his  own  en- 
campment within  sight  of  that  of  the  Begum,  but  at  about  half  a  mile's 
distance,  despatching  to  the  city  a  messenger  to  announce  to  the  Prince 
Tippoo,  as  soon  as  lie  should  arrive,  that  he  had  come  hither  vrith  the 
English  Vakeel. 

The  bustle  of  pitching  a  few  tents  was  soon  over,  and  Hartley,  solitary 
and  sad,  was  left  to  walk  under  the  shade  of  two  or  three  mango-trees,  and 
looking  to  the  displayed  streamers  of  the.  Begum's  encampment,  to  reflect 
that  amid  these  insignia  of  Mahomedanism  Menie  Gray  remained,  destined 
by  a  profligate  and  treacherous  lover  to  the  fate  of  slavery  to  a  heathen 
tyrant.  The  consciousness  of  being  in  her  vicinity  added  to  the  bitter 
pangs  with  which  Hartley  contemplated  her  situation,  and  reflected  how 
little  chance  there  appeared  of  his  being  able  to  rescue  her  from  it  by  the 
mere  force  of  reason  and  justice,  which  was  all  he  could  oppose  to  the  selfish 
passions  of  a  v(»luptuous  tyrant.  A  lover  of  romance  might  have  meditated 
some  means  of  effecting  her  release  by  force  or  address ;  but  Hartley,  though 
a  man  of  counige,  had  no  spirit  of  adventure,  and  would  have  regarded  as 
desperate  any  attempt  of  the  kind. 

His  sole  gleam  of  comfort  arose  from  the  impression  which  he  had  appa- 
rently made  upon  the  elder  Fakir,  which  he  could  not  help  hoping  miffht  be 
of  some  avail  to  him.  But  on  one  thing  he  was  firmly  resolvecn  and  that 
was  not  to  relinquish  the  cause  he  had  engaged  in  whilst  a  grain  of  hope 
remained.  He  had  seen  in  his  own  profession  a  quickening  and  a  revival 
of  life  in  the  patient's  eye,  even  when  glased  apparently  by  the  hand  of 
Death;-. and  he  was  taught  confidence  amidst  moral  evil  by  his  ■aooeM  in 
relieving  that  which  was  physical  only. 

While  Hartley  was  thai  meditating,  he  was  roused  to  attontion  \!f  ii 
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heavy  firing  of  artillery  from  the  high  hastions  of  the  town ;  and  taming 
his  eyes  in  that  direction,  he  could  see  advancing,  on  the  northern  side  of 
Bangalore,  a  tide  of  cavalry,  riding  tumultuously  forward,  hrandishing 
their  spears  in  all  different  attitudes,  and  pressing  their  horses  to  a  gallop. 
The  clouds  of  dust  which  attended  this  vanguard,  for  such  it  was,  combined 
with  the  smoke  of  the  guns,  did  not  permit  Hartley  to  see  distinctly  the 
main  body  which  followed ;  but  the  appearance  of  howdahed  elephants  and 
royal  banners  dimly  seen  through  the  haze,  plainly  intimated  the  return  of 
Tippoo  to  Bangalore ;  while  shouts,  and  irregular  discharges  of  musketry, 
announced  the  real  or  pretended  rejoicing  of  the  inhabitants.  The  city 
gates  received  the  living  torrent,  which  rolled  towards  them ;  the  clouds  of 
smoke  and  dust  were  soon  dispersed,  and  the  horizon  was  restored  to  serenity 
and  silence. 

The  meeting  between  persons  of  importance,  more  especially  of  royal 
rank,  is  a  matter  of  very  great  consequence  in  India,  and  generally  much 
address  is  employed  to  induce  the  person  receiving  the  visit,  to  come  as  far 
as  possible  to  meet  the  visitor.  From  merely  rising  up,  or  going  to  the 
edge  of  the  carpet,  to  advancing  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  to  that  of  the 
city,  or,  finally,  to  a  mile  or  two  on  the  road,  is  all  subject  to  negotiation. 
But  Tippoo's  impatience  to  possess  the  fair  European  induced  him  to  grant 
on  this  occasion  a  much  greater  decree  of  courtesy  than  the  Begum  had 
dared  to  expect,  and  he  appointed  his  garden,  adjacent  to  the  city  walls, 
and  indeed  included  within  the  precincts  of  the  fortifications,  as  the  place 
of  their  meeting ;  the  hour  noon,  on  the  day  succeeding  his  arrival ;  for  the 
natives  seldom  move  early  in  the  morning,  or  before  having  broken  their 
fast.  This  was  intimated  to  the  Begum's  messenger  by  the  Prince  in 
person,  as,  kneeling  before  him,  he  presented  the  nuzzar,  (a  tribute  con- 
sisting of  three,  five,  or  seven  gold  Mohurs,  always  an  odd  number.)  and 
received  in  exchange  a  khelaut,  or  dress  of  honour.  The  messenger,  in 
return,  was  eloquent  in  describing  the  importance  of  his  mistress,  her 
devoted  veneration  for  the  Prince,  the  pleasure  which  she  experienced  on 
the  prospect  of  their  motakul,  or  meeting,  and  concluded  with  a  more  modest 
compliment  to  his  own  extraordinary  t^ents,  and  the  confidence  which  the 
Begum  reposed  in  him.  lie  then  departed ;  and  orders  were  given  that  on 
the  next  day  all  should  be  in  readiness  for  the  Sowarree,  a  grand  procession, 
when  the  Prince  was  to  receive  the  Begum  as  his  honoured  guest  at  his 
pleasure-house  in  the  gardens. 

Lone  before  the  appointed  hour,  the  rendezvous  of  Fakirs,  beggars,  and 
idlers, l)efore  the  gate  of  the  palace,  intimated  the  excited  expectations  of 
those  who  usually  attend  processions ;  while  a  more  urgent  set  of  mendicants, 
the  courtiers,  were  hastening  thither,  on  horses  or  elephants,  as  their  means 
afforded,  always  in  a  hurry  to  show  their  zeal,  and  with  a  speed  propor- 
tioned to  what  thev  hoped  or  feared. 

At  noon  precisely,  a  discharge  of  cannon,  placed  in  the  outer  courts,  as 
also  of  match-locks  and  of  small  swivels,  carried  by  camels,  (the  poor  ani- 
mals shaking  their  long  ears  at  every  discharge,)  announcca  that  Tippoo 
had  mounteahis  elephant.  The  solemn  and  deep  sound  of  the  naggra,  or 
state  drum,  borne  upon  an  elephant,  was  then  heard  like  the  distant  dis- 
charge of  artillery,  followed  by  a  long  roll  of  musketry,  and  was  instantly 
answered  bv  that  of  numerous  trumpets  and  tom-toms,  (or  common  drums,) 
making  a  discordant,  but  yet  a  martial  din.  The  noise  increased  as  the 
procession  traversed  the  outer  courts  of  the  palace  in  succession,  and  at 
length  issued  from  the  gates,  having  at  their  head  the  Chobdars,  bearing 
silver  sticks  and  clubs,  and  shouting,  at  the  pitch  of  their  voices,  the  titles 
and  the  virtues  of  Tippoo,  the  grea^  the  generous,  the  invincible  —  strons 
as  Rostan,  jost  as  Nooshirvan  —  with  a  short  prayer  for  his  continued 
health. 

ASUr  thefe  camt  a  oonfuBed  WLy  ot  m^xi  Qa^<KV\M^Tc&^v^RMx«^^^^^^^>e^ 
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locks,  and  banners,  and  intermixed  with  horsemen,  some  in  complete  shirti 
of  mail,  with  caps  of  steel  under  their  turbans,  some  in  a  sort  of  defensive 
armour,  consisting  of  rich  silk  dresses,  rendered  sabre  proof  by  being 
stuffed  with  cotton.  These  champions  preceded  the  Prince,  as  whose  bodj 
guards  they  acted.  It  was  not  till  after  this  time  that  Tippoo  raised  h^ 
celebrated  Tiger-regiment,  disciplined  and  armed  according  to  the  European 
fashion.  Immediately  before  the  Prince  came,  on  a  small  elephant,  a  hard- 
faced,  seTere>looking  man,  by  office  the  distributor  of  alms,  which  he  flung 
in  showers  of  small  copper  money  among  the  Fakirs  and  bcj^eara,  whose 
scrambles  to  collect  them  seemed  to  augment  their  amount ;  while  the  grim- 
looking  agent  of  Mahomedan  charity,  together  with  his  elephant,  which 
marched  with  half  angry  eyes,  and  its  trunk  curled  upwards,  seemed  both 
alike  ready  to  chastise  those  whom  poverty  should  render  too  importunate. 

Tippoo  himself  next  appeared,  richly  apparelled,  and  seated  on  an  de- 
phant,  which,  carrying  its  head  above  all  the  others  in  the  procession, 
seemed  proudly  conscious  of  superior  dignity.  The  howdah,  or  seat  which 
the  Prince  occupied,  was  of  silver,  embossed  and  gilt,  having  behind  a 
place  for  a  confidential  servant,  who  waved  the  great  chowry,  or  cow-tail, 
to  keep  off  the  flies ;  but  who  could  also  occasionally  perform  the  task  of 
spokesman,  being  well  versed  in  all  terms  of  flattery  and  compliment  The 
caparisons  of  the  royal  elephant  were  of  scarlet  cloth,  richly  embroidered 
with  eold.  Behind  Tippoo  came  the  various  courtiers  and  officers  of  the> 
household,  mounted  chiefly  on  elephants,  all  arrayed  in  their  most  splendid 
attire,  and  exhibiting  the  greatest  pomp. 

In  this  manner  the  procession  advanced  down  the  principal  street  of  the 
town,  to  the  gate  of  the  royal  gardens.  The  houses  were  ornamented  by 
broad  cloth,  silk  shawls,  and  embroidered  carpets  of  the  richest  colours^ 
displayed  from  the  verandahs  and  windows;  even  the  meanest  hut  waa 
adorned  with  some  piece  of  cloth,  so  that  the  whole  street  had  a  singularly 
rich  and  gorgeous  appearance. 

This  splendid  procession  having  entered  the  royal  gardens,  approached, 
through  a  long  avenue  of  lofty  trees,  a  chab^otra,  or  platform  of  white 
marble,  canopied  by  arches  of  the  same  material,  which  occupied  the  centre. 
It  was  raised  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  covered  with  white  cloUi 
and  Persian  carpets.  In  the  centre  of  the  platform  was  the  musnud,  or 
state  cushion  of  the  prince,  six  feet  square,  composed  of  crimson  velvet, 
richly  embroidered.  By  special  grace,  a  small  low  cushion  was  placed  on 
the  right  of  the  Prince,  for  the  occupation  of  the  Begum.  In  front  of  this 
platform  was  a  square  tank,  or  pona  of  marble,  four  feet  deep,  and  filled  to 
the  brim,  with  water  as  clear  as  crystal,  having  a  large  jet  or  fountain  in 
the  middle,  which  threw  up  a  column  of  it  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet 

The  Prince  Tippoo  had  scarcely  dismounted  from  his  elephant,  and  occu- 
pied the  musnod,  or  throne  of  cushions,  when  the  stately  form  of  the  Befum 
was  seen  advancing  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The  elephant  being  left  at 
the  gate  of  the  gardens  opening  into  the  country,  opposite  to  that  by  which 
the  procession  of  Tippoo  had  entered,  she  was  carried  in  an  open  litter, 
richly  ornamented  with  silver,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  six  black 
slaves.  Iler  person  was  as  richly  attired  as  silks  and  gems  could  aocom- 
plish. 

Richard  Middlemas,  as  the  Begum's  General  or  Bukshee,  walked  nearest 
to  her  litter,  in  a  dress  as  magnificent  in  itself  as  it  was  remote  from  all 
European  costume,  beine  that  of  a  Banka,  or  Indian  courtier.  His  turban 
was  of  rich  silk  and  gold,  twisted  very  hard  and  placed  on  one  side  of  his 
bead,  its  ends  hanging  down  on  the  shoulder.  His  mustaches  were  turned 
and  curled,  and  his  eyelids  stained  with  antimony.  The  yest  was  of  gold 
brocade,  with  a  cummerband,  or  sash,  around  his  waist,  correspondiog  to 
Kit  turban.  He  carried  in  his  hand  a  lar^  sword,  sheathed  in  a  aoabbaid 
of  orifflson  yeiyet^  and  wore  around  hia  middle  a  broad  embioidurad  iwocd- 
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Mt.  What  thoughts  he  had  under  this  gay  attire,  and  the  bold  bearing 
which  corresponded  to  it,  it  would  be  fearful  to  unfold.  His  least  detestable 
hopes  were  perhaps  those  which  tended  to  save  Menie  Gray,  by  betraying 
the  Prince  who  was  about  to  confide  in  him,  and  the  Begum,  at  whose  in- 
tercession Tippoo's  confidence  was  to  be  reposed. 

The  litter  stopped  as  it  approached  the  tank,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which 
the  Prince  was  seated  on  nis  musnud.  Middlemas  assisted  the  Begum  to 
descend,  and  led  her,  deeply  veiled  with  silver  muslin,  towards  the  platform 
of  marble.  The  rest  of  the  retinue  of  the  Begum  followed  in  their  richest 
and  most  ^audy  attire,  all  males,  however ;  nor  was  there  a  symptom  of 
woman  being  in  her  train,  except  that  a  close  litter,  guarded  by  twenty 
blacJL  slaves,  having  their  sabres  drawn,  remained  at  some  distance  in  a 
thicket  of  flowering  shrubs. 

When  Tippoo  Saib,  through  the  dim  haze  which  hung  over  the  Waterfall* 
discerned  the  splendid  train  of  the  Begum  advancing,  he  arose  from  his 
musnud,  so  as  to  receive  her  near  the  foot  of  his  throne,  and  exchanged 
.  greetings. with  her  upon  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  and  enquiries  after  their 
mutual  health.  He  then  conducted  her  to  the  cushion  placed  near  to  his 
own,  while  his  courtiers  anxiously  showed  their  politeness  in  accommo- 
dating those  of  the  Begum  with  places  upon  the  carpets  around,  where  they 
all  sat  down  cross-legged  —  Kichard  Middlemas  occupying  a  conspicuous 
situation. 

The  people  of  inferior  note  stood  behind,  and  amongst  them  was  the 
Sirdar  of  Hyder  Ali,  with  Hartley  and  the  Madras  Vakeel.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  with  which  Hartley  recognized  the  apos- 
tate Middlemas  and  the  Amazonian  Mrs.  Montreville.  The  sight  of  them 
worked  up  his  resolution  to  make  an  appeal  against  them  in  full  Durbar, 
to  the  justice  which  Tippoo  was  obliged  to  render  to  all  who  should  com- 
plain of  injuries.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Prince,  who  had  hitherto  spoken 
in  a  low  voice,  while  acknowledging,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  the  service  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  Begum,  now  gave  the  sign  to  his  attendant,  who  said,  in 
an  elevated  tone,  "Avherefore,  and  to  requite  these  services,  the  miehty 
Prince,  at  the  request  of  the  mighty  Begum,  Mootce  Mahul,  beautiful  as 
the  moon,  and  wise  as  the  daughter  of  Giamschid,  had  decreed  to  take  into 
his  service  the  Bukshee  of  her  armies,  and  to  invest  him,  as  one  worthy  of 
all  confidence,  with  the  keeping  of  his  beloved  capital  of  Bangalore." 

The  voice  of  the  crier  had  scarce  ceased,  when  it  was  answered  by  one 
as  loud,  which  sounded  from  the  crowd  of  bystanders,  "  Cursed  is  he  who 
maketh  the  robber  Leik  his  treasurer,  or  trusteth  the  lives  of  Moslemah  to 
the  command  of  an  apostate  I" 

With  unutterable  satisfaction,  yet  with  trembling  doubt  and  anxiety, 
Hartley  traced  the  speech  to  the  elder  Fakir,  the  companion  of  Barak. 
Tippoo  seemed  not  to  notice  the  interruption,  which  passed  for  that  of  some 
maa  devotee,  to  whom  the  Moslem  pnnces  permit  great  freedoms.  The 
Durbar,  therefore,  recovered  from  their  surprise;  and,  in  answer  to  the 
proclamation,  united  in  the  shout  of  applause  which  is  expected  to  attend 
every  annunciation  of  the  royal  pleasure. 

Their  acclamation  had  no  sooner  ceased  than  Middlemas  arose,  bent  him- 
self before  the  musnud,  and,  in  a  set  speech,  declared  his  unworthiness  of 
such  high  honour  as  had  now  been  conferred,  and  his  zeal  for  the  Princess 
service.  Something  remained  to  be  added,  but  his  speech  faltered,  his 
limbs  shook,  and  his  tongue  seemed  to  refuse  its  office. 

Tlie  Begum  started  from  her  seat,  thoueh  contrary  to  etiouette,  and  said, 
as  if  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  speech  of  her  officer,  '*  My  slave  would 
say,  that  in  acknowledgment  of  so  great  an  honour  conferred  on  my  Buk- 
shee, I  am  so  void  of  means,  that  I  can  onljr  pray  your  Highness  will  deign 
to  accept  a  lily  from  Frangistan,  to  plant  within  the  recesses  of  the  aeocAi 
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nrden  of  tby  pleasures.  Let  mj  lord's  guards  carry  yonder  litter  to  the 
Zenana." 

A  female  scream  was  heard,  as,  at  the  si^al  from  Tippoo,  the  guards  of 
his  seraglio  advanced  to  receive  the  closed  litter  from  the  attendants  of  the 
Begum.  The  voice  of  the  old  Fakir  was  heard  louder  and  sterner  than 
before. — "  Cursed  is  the  Prince  who  barters  justice  for  lust  I  He  shall  die  in 
the  gate  b^  the  sword  of  the  stranger. "- 

**  This  IS  too  insolent  V  said  Tippoo.  "  Drag  forward  that  Fakir,  and  cut 
his  robe  into  tatters  on  his  back  with  your  chabouks."* 

But  a  scene  ensued  like  that  in  the  hall  of  Seyd.  All  who  attempted  to 
obey  the  command  of  the  incensed  despot  fell  back  from  the  Fakir,  as  they 
would  from  the  Angel  of  Death.  He  nung  his  cap  and  fictitious  beard  on 
the  ground,  and  the  incensed  countenance  of  Tippoo  was  subdued  in  an 
instant,  when  he  encountered  the  stern  and  awful  eye  of  his  father.  A  sign 
dismissed  him  from  the  throne,  which  Hyder  himself  ascended,  while  the 
official  menials  hastily  disrobed  him  of  his  tattered  cloak,  and  flung  on  him 
a  robe  of  regal  splendour,  and  placed  on  his  head  a  jewelled  turban.  The 
Durbar  rung  with  acclaniations  to  Hyder  Ali  Khan  Behauder,  **  the  good, 
the  wise,  the  discoverer  of  hidden  things,  who  cometh  into  the  Divan  like 
the  sun  bursting  from  the  clouds.'' 

The  Nawaub  at  length  signed  for  silence,  and  was  promptly  obeyed.  He 
looked  majestically  around  him,  and  at  length  bent  his  look  upon  Tippoo, 
whose  downcast  eyes,  as  he  stood  before  the  throne  with  his  arms  foldea  on 
his  bosom,  were  strongly  contrasted  with  the  haughty  air  of  authority  which 
he  had  worn  but  a  moment  before.  **  Thou  hast  been  willing,"  said  the 
Navaub,  '*  to  barter  the  safety  of  thy  capital  for^  the  possession  of  a  white 
slave.  But  the  beauty  of  a  fair  woman  caused  Solomon  ben  David  to  stumble 
in  his  path  ;  how  much  more,  then,  should  the  son  of  Hyder  Naig  remain 
firm  under  temptation !  —  That  men  may  see  clearly,  we  must  remove  the 
li^ht  which  dazzles  them.  Yonder  Feringi  woman  must  be  placed  at  my 
disposal." 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  replied  Tippoo,  while  the  deep  gloom  on  his  brow 
showed  what  his  forced  submission  cost  his  proud  and  passionate  spirit. 
In  the  hearts  of  the  courtiers  present  reigned  the  most  eager  curiosity  to 
see  the  denouement  of  the  scene,  but  not  a  trace  of  that  wish  was  suffered  to 
manifest  itself  on  features  accustomed  to  conceal  all  internal  sensations. 
The  feelings  of  the  Begum  were  hidden  under  her  veil ;  while,  in  spite  of  a 
bold  attempt  to  conceal  his  alarm,  the  perspiration  stood  in  large  arops  on 
the  brow  of  Richard  Middlemas.  The  next  words  of  the  Nawaub  sounded 
like  music  in  the  ear  of  Hartley. 

"  Carry  the  Feringi  woman  to  the  tent  of  the  Sirdar  Belash  Cassim,  [the 
chief  to  whom  Hartley  hod  been  committed.]  Let  her  be  tended  in  all 
honour,  and  let  him  prepare  to  escort  her,  witn  the  Vakeel  and  the  Hakim 
Hartley,  to  the  Payeen-Ghaut,  [the  country  beneath  the  passes,]  answering 
for  their  safety  with  his  head.  The  litter  was  on  its  road  to  tne  Sirdar's 
tents  ere  the  Nawaub  had  done  speaking.  *'  For  thee,  Tippoo,"  continued 
Hyder,  "  I  am  not  come  hither  to  deprive  thee  of  authority,  or  to  disgrace 
thee  before  the  Durbar.     Such  things  as  thou  hast  promised  to  this  Feringi, 

Eroceed  to  make  them  good.  The  sun  calleth  not  back  the  splendour  which 
e  lends  to  the  moon  ;  and  the  father  obscures  not  the  dignity  which  he  has 
conferred  on  the  son.  What  thou  hast  promised,  that  do  thou  proceed  to 
make  good." 

The  ceremony  of  investiture  was  therefore  recommenced,  by  which  the 
Prince  Tippoo  conferred  on  Middlemas  the  important  government  of  the  city 
of  Bangalore,  probably  with  the  internal  resolution,  that  since  he  was  him- 
Belf  deprived  of  the  fair  European,  he  would  take  an  early  opportunity  to 
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remoTe  the  new  KiUedar  from  his  charge ;  while  Middlemas  accepted  it 
with  the  throbbing  hope  that  he  might  yet  outwit  both  father  and  son. 
The  deed  of  investiture  was  read  aloud  —  the  robe  of  honour  was  put  upon 
the  newly  created  Killedar,  and  a  hundred  voices,  while  they  blessed  the 
prudent  choice  of  Tippoo,  wished  the  governor  good  fortune,  and  victory 
over  his  enemies. 

A  horse  was  led  forward  as  the  Prince's  f^ift.  It  was  a  fine  steed  of  the 
Cuttyawar  breed,  high-crested,  with  broad  hind-quarters  ;  he  was  of  a  whit« 
colour,  but  had  the  extremity  of  bis  tail  and  mane  stained  red.  His  saddle 
was  red  velvet,  the  bridle  and  crupper  studded  with  gilded  knobs.  Two 
attendants  on  lesser  horses  led  this  prancing  animal,  one  holding  the  lance, 
and  the  other  the  long  spear  of  their  patron.  The  horse  was  shown  to  the 
applauding  courtiers,  and  withdrawn  in  order  to  be  led  in  state  through  the 
streets,  while  the  new  Killedar  should  follow  on  the  elephant,  another  present 
usual  on  such  an  occasion,  which  was  next  made  to  advance,  that  the  world 
might  admire  the  munificence  of  the  Prince. 

The  huge  animal  approached  the  platform,  shaking  his  large  vrrinkled 
head,  which  he  raised  and  sunk,  as  if  impatient,  and  curling  upwards  his 
trunk  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to  show  the  gulf  of  his  tongueless  mouth. 
Gracefully  retiring  with  the  deepest  obeisance,  the  Killedar,  well  pleased 
the  audience  was  finished,  stood  oy  the  neck  of  the  elephant,  expecting  the 
conductor  of  the  animal  would  make  him  kneel  down,  tnat  he  might  ascend 
the  silded  howdah,  which  awaited  his  occupancy. 

**IIold,  Feringi,"  said  Ilyder.  *'  Thou  hast  received  all  that  was  promised 
thee  by  the  bounty  of  Tippoo.  Accept  now  what  is  the  fruit  of  the  justice 
of  Ilyder." 

As  he  spoke,  he  signed  with  his  finger,  and  the  driver  of  the  elephant 
Instantly  conveyed  to  the  animal  the  pleasure  of  the  Nawaub.  Curling  his 
long  trunk  around  the  neck  of  the  ill-fated  European,  the  monster  suddenly 
threw  the  wretch  prostrate  before  him,  and  stamping  his  huge  shapeless 
foot  upon  his  breast,  put  an  end  at  once  to  his  life,  and  to  his  crimes.  The 
cry  which  the  victim  uttered  was  mimicked  by  the  roar  of  the  monster,  and 
a  sound  like  an  hysterical  laugh  mingling;  with  a  scream,  which  rung  from 
under  the  veil  of  the  Begum.  The  elephant  once  more  raised  his  trunk 
aloft,  and  gaped  fearfully. 

The  courtiers  preserved  a  profound  silence;  but  Tippoo,  upon  whose 
muslin  robe  a  part  of  the  victim's  blood  had  spirted,  held  it  up  to  the 
Nawaub,  exclaiming  in  a  sorrowful,  yet  resentful  tone, — "  Father — father-* 
was  it  thus  my  promise  should  have  been  kept?" 

"  Know,  foolish  boy,"  said  Ilyder  Ali,  '*  that  the  carrion  which  lies  there 
was  in  a  plot  to  deliver  Bangalore  to  the  Feringis  and  the  Mahrattas.  This 
Begum  [she  started  when  she  he^rd  herself  named]  has  given  us  wamine 
of  the  plot,  and  has  so  merited  her  pardon  for  having  originally  concurrea 
in  it, — whether  altogether  out  of  love  to  us  we  will  not  too  curiously  enquire. 
— Hence  with  that  lump  of  bloody  clay,  and  let  the  Hakim  Hartley  and  the 
English  Vakeel  come  before  me." 

They  were  brought  forward,  while  some  of  the  attendants  flung  sand  upon 
the  bloody  traces,  and  others  removed  the  crushed  corpse. 

"  Hakim,"  said  Hyder,  "  thou  shalt  return  with  the  Ferinei  woman,  and 
with  gold  to  compensate  her  injuries,  wherein  the  Begum,  as  is  fitting,  shall 
contribute  a  share.  Do  thou  say  to  thy  nation,  Hyder  Ali  acts  justly." 
The  Nawaub  then  inclined  himself  graciously  to  Hartley,  and  then  turnine 
to  the  Yakcel,  who  appeared  much  discomposed,  "  You  have  brought  to  me,'' 
he  said,  "words  of  peace,  while  your  masters  meditated  a  treacherous  war. 
It  is  not  upon  such  as  you  that  my  vengeance  ought  to  alight.  But  tell  the 
Kafr  [  )r  infidel]  Paupiah  and  his  unworthy  master,  that  Hyder  Ali  sees  too 
clearly  to  suffer  to  be  lost  by  treason  the  advantage  he  has  gained  by  war. 
Hitherto  I  have  been  in  the  Carnatic  as  a  mild  Prince — infuLtJULt«I^ilLb<^%^ 
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destroTing  tempest !  Hitbetio  I  have  made  inroads  as  a  compassiotfate  and 
merciiul  conqueror  —  hereafter  I  will  be  the  messenger  whom  Allah  sends 
to  the  kinedoms  which  he  visits  in  judgment !" 

It  is  well  known  how  dreadfully  the  Nawaub  kept  this  promise,  and  how 
he  and  his  son  afterwards  sunk  before  the  discipline  and  bravery  of  the 
Europeans.  The  scene  of  just  punishment  which  ne  so  faithfully  exhibited 
might  be  owing  to  his  policy,  his  internal  sense  of  right,  and  to  the  osten- 
'  tation  of  displaying  it  before  an  Englishman  of  sense  and  intelligence,  or 
to  all  of  these  motives  mingled  together  —  but  in  what  proportions  it  is  not 
for  us  to  distinguish. 

Hartley  reached  the  coast  in  safety  with  his  precious  charge,  rescued  from 
a  dreadful  fate  when  she  was  almost  beyond  hope.  But  the  nerves  and  con- 
stitution of  Menie  Gra;^  had  received  a  shock  irom  which  she  long  suffered 
severely,  and  never  entirely  recovered.  The  principal  ladies  of  the  settle- 
ment, moved  by  th'e  singular  tale  of  her  distress,  received  her  with  the 
utmost  kindness,  and  exercised  towards  her  the  most  attentive  and  affec- 
tionate hospitality.  The  Nawaub,  faithful  to  his  promise,  remitted  to  her 
a  sum  of  no  less  than  ten  thousand  gold  Mohurs,  extorted,  as  was  surmised, 
almost  entirelv  from  the  hoards  of  the  Begum  Mootee  Mahul,  or  Montreville. 
Of  the  fate  of  that  adventuress  nothing  was  known  for  certainty ;  but  her 
forts  and  government  were  taken  into  Hyder's  custody,  and  report  said, 
that,  her  power  being  abolished  and  her  consequence  lost,  she  died  by  poison, 
either  taken  by  herself,  or  administered  by  some  other  person. 

It  might  bo  thought  a  natural  conclusion  of  the  history  of  Menie  Gray, 
that  she  should  have  married  Hartley,  to  whom  she  stood  much  indebted 
for  his  heroic  interference  in  her  behalf.  But  her  feelings  were  too  much 
and  too  painfully  agitated,  her  health  too  much  shattered,  to  permit  her  to 
entertain  thoughts  of  a  matrimonial  connexion,  even  with  the  acquaintance 
of  her  youth,  and  the  champion  of  her  freedom.  Time  might  have  removed 
these  obstacles,  but  not  two  years  after  their  adventures  in  Mysore,  the 
pliant  and  disinterested  Hartley  fell  a  victim  to  his  professional  courage, 
in  withstanding  the  progress  of  a  contagious  distemper,  which  he  at  len^ 
caught,  and  under  which  he  sunk.  He  left  a  considerable  part  of  the  mode- 
rate fortune  which  he  had  acquired  to  Menie  Gray,  who,  oi  course,  did  not 
want  for  many  advantageous  offers  of  a  matrimonial  character.  But  she 
respected  the  memory  of  Hartley  too  much,  to  subdue  in  behalf  of  another 
the  reasons  which  induced  her  to  refuse  the  hand  which  he  had  so  well 
deserved  —  nay,  it  may  be  thought,  had  so  fairly  won. 

She  returned  to  Britain — what  seldom  occurs — unmarried  though  wealthy; 
and,  settling  in  her  native  village,  appeared  to  find  her  only  pleasure  in  acts 
of  benevolence  which  seemed  to  exceed  the  extent  of  her  fortune,  had  not 
her  very  retired  life  been  taken  into  consideration.  Two  or  three  persons 
with  whom  she  was  intimate,  could  trace  in  her  character  that  generous  and 
disinterested  simplicity  and  affection,  which  were  the  ground-work  of  her 
character.  To  the  world  at  large  her  habits  seemed  Uiose  of  the  ancient 
Roman  matron,  which  is  recorded  on  her  tomb  in  these  four  words, 
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If  yoo  tell  t  good  JMI, 
And  pleaM  all  Xbm  mt, 

CuniM  Dwfftoj,  ftnd  uln  joa,  ''Wbml  wu  itr 
And  befin  ih*  cma  know, 
Awaj  ch*  will  fo 

To  tMk  an  old  ruf  in  th*  clowt 

DSAV  SWDT. 

While  I  was  inditine  the  goodly  matter  which  my  readers  have  jasi 
perused,  I  might  be  said  to  go  through  a  course  of  breaking-in  to  stand 
criticism,  like  a  shootine-pony  to  stand  fire.  By  some  of  those  venial 
breaches  of  confidence,  which  alwavs  take  place  on  the  like  occasions,  my 
private  flirtations  with  the  Muse  of  Fiction  became  a  matter  whispered  in 
Miss  Fairscribe's  circle,  some  ornaments  of  which  were,  I  suppose,  highly 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  afiair,  while  others  "  reallv  thought  Mr. 
Chrystal  Croftan^ry  might  have  had  more  wit  at  his  time  of  day/'  Then 
came  the  sly  intmiation,  the  oblique  remark,  all  that  sugar-lipped  raillery 
which  is  fitted  for  the  situation  of  a  man  about  to  do  a  foolish  thing, 
whether  it  be  to  publish  or  to  marry,  and  that  accompanied  with  the  dis- 
creet nods  and  winks  of  such  friends  as  are  in  the  secret,  and  the  obliging 
eaeemess  of  others  to  know  all  about  it. 

At  length  the  affair  became  so  far  public,  that  I  was  induced  to  face  a 
tearparty  with  my  manuscript  in  my  pocket,  looking  as  simple  and  modest 
as  any  gentleman  of  a  certain  age  neea  to  do  upon  suoh  an  occasion.  When 
tea  had  been  carried  round,  handkerchiefs  and  smelling  bottles  prepared,  I 
had  the  honour  of  reading  the  Surgeon's  Daughter  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  evening.  It  went  off  excellentlv ;  my  friend  Mr.  Fairscribe,  who  had 
been  seduced  from  his  desk  to  join  the  literary  circle,  only  fell  asleep  twioe, 
and  readily  recovered  his  attention  by  help  of  his  snuff-box.  The  ladies 
were  politelj[  attentive,  and  when  the  cat,  or  the  dog,  or  a  next  neighbour, 
tempted  an  individual  to  relax,  Katie  Fairscribe  wm  on  the  alert,  like  an 
active  whipper-in,  with  look,  touch,  or  whisper,  to  recall  them  to  a  sense  of 
what  was  going  on.  Whether  Miss  Katie  was  thus  active  merely  to  enforce 
the  literary  discipline  of  her  coterie,  or  whether  she  was  really  interested 
by  the  beauties  or  the  piece,  and  desirous  to  enforce  them  on  others,  I  will 
not  venture  to  ask,  in  case  I  should  end  in  liking  the  girl — and  she  is  really 
a  pretty  one  —  better  than  wisdom  would  warrant,  either  for  my  sake  or 
hers. 

I  must  own,  my  stor^  here  and  there  flaeged  a  eood  deal ;  perhaps  there 
were  faults  in  my  readme,  for  while  I  shouloi  have  been  attending  to  nothing 
but  how  to  give  the  words  effect  as  they  existed,  I  was  feeling  the  chilling 
consciousness,  that  they  mi^ht  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  a  great 
deal  better.  However,  we  kindled  up  at  last  when  we  got  to  the  East  Indies, 
although  on  the  mention  of  tigers,  an  old  lady,  whose  tongue  had  been  im- 
patient for  an  hour,  broke  in  with,  "  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Croftangry  ever  heard 
the  story  of  Ti^er  Tullideph  ?"  and  had  nearly  inserted  the  whole  narrative 
as  an  episode  in  my  tale.  She  was,  however,  brought  to  reason,  and  the 
subsequent  mention  of  shawls,  diamonds,  turbans,  and  cummerbands,  had 
their  usual  effect  in  awakening  the  imaginations  of  the  fair  auditors.  At 
the  extinction  of  the  faithless  lover  in  a  way  so  horribly  new,  I  had,  as 
indeed  I  expected,  the  good  fortune  to  excite  that  expression  of  painful  in- 
terest which  is  produced  by  drawing  in  the  breadi  through  the  compressed 
lips ;  nay,  one  Miss  of  fourteen  actually  screamed. 

At  length  my  task  was  ended,  and  the  fair  circle  rained  odours  upon  me, 
M  they  pelt  beaux  at  the  Oamival  with  sugar-plums,  and  drench  them  witli 
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■eentod  epioes.  There  wts  '' Beaatifal,"  tnd  "  Sweetly  interesdne,'*  sod 
'*0  Mr.  OrofUngry,"  And  "How  much  obliged,"  and  *' What  a  delightfol 
erening/'  aod  *'0  Mies  Katie,  how  oonld  you  keep  such  a  secret  so  long?" 
While  the  dear  souls  were  thus  smothering  me  with  rose  leaves,  the  merci- 
less old  lady  carried  them  all  off  by  a  disquisition  upon  shawls,  which  she 
had  the  impudence  to  say,  arose  entirely  out  of  my  story.  Miss  Katie  en- 
deaTOured  to  stop  the  flow  of  her  eloquence  in  vain ;  she  threw  all  other 
topics  out  of  the  field,  and  from  the  genuine  Indian,  she  made  a  dign^ssion 
to  the  imitation  shawls  now  made  at  Paisley,  out  of  real  Thibet  wool,  not 
to  be  known  from  the  actual  Country  shawl*  except  by  some  inimitable 
eross-stitch  in  the  border.  '*  It  is  well,"  said  the  old  lady,  wrapping  her- 
self up  in  a  rich  Kashmire,  "  that  there  is  some  way  of  knowing  a  thing 
that  cost  fifty  guineas  from  an  article  that  is  sold  for  five ;  but  I  venture  to 
•ay  there  are  not  one  out  of  ten  thousand  that  would  understand  the  dif- 
Ibrenoe." 

The  politeness  of  some  of  the  fair  ladies  would  now  have  brought  back 
the  conyersation  to  the  forgotten  subject  of  our  meetinj^.  **  How  could  yoa, 
Mr.  Croftangry,  collect  all  these  hard  words  about  India? — you  were  never 
there  V — *'  No,  madam,  I  have  not  had  that  advantage ;  but,  like  the  imita- 
tive operatives  of  Paisley,  I  have  composed  my  shawl  by  incorporating  into 
the  woof  a  little  Thibet  wool,  which  my  excellent  friend  ana  neighbour, 
Ck>lonel  Mackerris,  one  of  the  best  fellows  who  ever  trode  a  Highland  moor, 
or  dived  into  an  Indian  jungle,  had  the  goodness  to  supply  me  with." 

My  rehearsal,  however,  though  not  abK>lutely  and  altogether  to  my  taste, 
has  prenared  me  in  some  measure  for  the  less  tempered  and  yarded  sen- 
tence or  the  world.  So  a  man  must  learn  to  encounter  a  foil  before  he 
eonfronts  a  sword;  and  to  take  up  my  original  simile,  a  horse  must  be 
accustomed  to  tkfeu  dejoie,  before  jon  can  ride  him  against  a  volley  of  balls. 
Well,  Corporal  Nym's  philosophy  is  not  the  worst  that  has  been  preached, 
** Things  must  be  as  the^  ^^j"  ^^  ™ J  lucubrations  give  pleasure,  I  may 
again  require  the  attention  of  the  courteous  reader ;  if  not,  here  end  the 
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